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The  temperature  of  the  air  differed  little  from  its  average  value 
during  the  quarter. 

The  periods  and  average  daily  amounts  of  excess  were  January 
1st  to  4th,  71° ;  January  9th  to  20th,  3i° ;  February  6th  to  24th,  3  J° ; 
February  27th  to  March  7th,  3°;  March  14th  to  20th,  5°;  A»d 
March  28th  to  the  end  of  the  month,  4^°. 

The  periods  and  average  daily  amounts  of  defect  were  January 
5th  to  8th,  34.0  ;  January  21st  to  February  5th,  .6i°;  February  25th 
and  26th;  3*°;  March  8th  to  the  13th,  4F;  and  March  21st  to  the 
27th,  4°. 

The  pressure  of  ,th»  atmosphere  was  in  excess  in  Februaiy,  and  in 
defect  in  the  other  two  months  of  the  quarter.  It  was  from  0*2 
inch  to  0*3  inch  greater  in  February  than  in  the  preceding  month, 
and  from  0*1  inch  to  0*2  inch  less  in  March  than  in  February. 

The  degree  of  humidity  was  a  little  in  excess  upon  the  quarter. 

The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  in  excess  in  January  and 
February,  particularly  in  the  latter  month,  and  of  their  avenge 
values  in  March. 

Bain  was  slightly  in  excess  in  January,  and  in  defect  in  Februaiy 
and  March,  particularly  in  the  former  month,  so  small  a  quantity 
not  having  fallen  in  any  February  since  the  year  1821,  and  was  in 
defect  to  the  amount  of  1^  inchea  upon  the  quarter. 

The  quarter  was  remarkable  for  the  storms  of  snow  and  hail 
experienced  in  March,  the  hail-balls  being  large  in  size  and  pyra- 
midal in  shape. 

Also  for  the  veiy  large  barometer  ranges ;  each  month  exceeding 
1  inch ;  and  for  March  in  the  South  of  England  the  range  wsjb  about 
li  inch;  increasing  up  the  country,  till  at  the  farther  extremity  it 
was  nearly  2  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter 
ending  February,  constituting  the  three  winter  months,  was  38 '7^ 
being  1*0°  above  the  average  of  86  years. 
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April,  till  the  lOdi  day,  and  from  the  17th  to  the  2l8t,  was  hot^ 
the  day  temperatures  within  these  periods  being  5^^  in  excess; 
from  the  11th  to  the  16th,  and  from  the  24th  it  was  cold,  snow  fall- 
ing on  eveiy  day,  and  the  daily  defect  of  temperature  was  6^ ;  the 
temperature  for  the  month  was  about  1^  below  that  of  the  average 
of  the  preceding  16  years.  May  was  cold  till  the  10th,  the  average 
daily  defect  of  temperature  was  6° ;  from  the  11th  it  was  warm, 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  month  to  summer  temperature,  the 
maximum  in  the  shade  in  many  places  exceeding  80^ ;  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  rain ;  the  temperature  for  the  month  was  somewhat  in 
excess.  June  was  warm  till  the  8th ;  it  was  cold  from  the  9th  to 
the  18th,  and  hot  from  the  19th;  on  the  28th  the  temperature 
near  the  sea  rose  to  75^ ;  at  places  between  the  latitudes  of  51° 
and  52^  it  exceeding  91°  and  in  some  places  92° ;  in  London  it  was 
88°;  and  at  all  other  places  it  was  somewhat  below  90°.  This 
day  was  the  hottest  we  have  experienced  since  1846,  July  6th ;  and 
it  was  also  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  water  in  the  air  in 
the  invisible  shape  of  vapour,  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point 
being  fully  35°  below  that  of  the  air,  at  times,  during  the  day.  The 
temperature  for  l^e  month  was  3°  in  excess  above  the  average.  In 
April  the  temperature  by  day  was  about  lj°  below  that  of  the 
average ;  in  May  was  about  3°  above,  and  in  June  was  about  5^° 
above  their  respective  average  temperatures;  during  the  whole 
quarter  the  temperature  by  night  has  been  that  of  the  average. 
The  excess  of  temperature  upon  the  quarter  has  therefore  been 
wholly  attributable  to  higher  day  temperature  than  usual  from  May 
11th  to  June  8th,  and  from  June  19th ;  and  so  also  the  greater  daily 
ranges  of  temperature  are  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
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STATil  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

1st  Quarter. — 108,527  deaths  were  registered  in  the  winter  quarter 
of  this  year,  and  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  nearly  23  in  lOOO, 
i^ainfit  the  average  of  the  season  25.    The  winters  of  1846, 1850,  and 
1856  alone,  within  the  registration  range  of  observation  oommencizLg 
in  1838,  show  a  lower  rate  of  mortality;  and  the  winter  of  1846, 
ezoeedingly  mild,  was  followed  by  a  hot  summer,  which  gave  birth, 
to  a  severe  epidemic  of  diarrhoea'  and  summer  cholera.    The  tem- 
perature of  the  last  winter  quarter  differed  little  from  the  avei*age, 
told  will  not  account  for  the  low  rate  of  mortality,  which  taay  be 
partly  referred  to  improvements  in  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  • 
people.    In  tlie  country,  and  still  more  in  the  towns,  there  is,  how- 
ever, great  room  for  fttrther  improvement ;  for  the  mortality  in  the 
villageiB  and  small  towns  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  tiosnfy,  in  the  large 
town  districts,  twenty-six  in  1000. 

2nd  Quarter, — 100,206  deaths  were  registered  in  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30,  and  this  implied  an  annual  morti^lity  at  the  rate  of 
2-086  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  the  districts  containing  the  prin- 
oipal  towns  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  2*323,  that  is  *125  less- than 
2'44;8,  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  spring  quarters.  In  the 
remaining  district,  comprising  chiefly  small  towns  and  coimtry 
parishes,  the  reduction  in  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  *210 ; 
it  was  1*873,  while  the  average  rate  of  the  season  was  2*083. 


THE  PBICE  OF  PBOVISIONS. 

1st  Quarter, — ^Wheat,  which  was  72s.  id.  a  quarter  in  the  winter 
of  last  year,  has  fallen  to  565.  lOd.  in  the  winter  of  the  present  year. 
But  potatoes  have  risen  from  86s.  to  llOs.  a  ton  at  the  water-side 
market,  Southwark ;  beef  from  Bid.  to  bid. ;  and  mutton,  from  bid.  to 
6Jc7.  a  pound,  by  the  carcase,  in  the  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets. 
Thus  the  price  of  wheat  fell  21  per  cent. ;  while  the  price  of  potatoes 
xn  London  rose  28,  of  beef  10,  and  of  mutton  nearly  1 6  per  cent. 

2nd  Quarter. — The  average  price  of  wheat,  like  that  of  consols, 
has  been  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  three  first  months  of  the 
year ;  it  was  56s.  9d.  in  the  thirteen  weeks  of  April*  May,  and  June, 
1857 ;  and  consequently  wheat  is  cheaper  by  23  per  cent,  and  17 
per  cent,  than  it  was  in  the  corresponding  seasons  of  1855  and  1856. 
In  the  London  markets  beef  has  risen  7  per  cent.,  while  mutton  has 
slightly  feUen  since  last  year.  The  high  price  of  potatoes  is  the 
most  unfevourable  circumstance  in  the  Table.  The  price  of  this 
important  esculent  has  been  60  per  cent,  higher  in  London  than  it 
was  in  the  spring  quarter  of  1856.  The  abundant  crop  of  fruit  will, 
to  a  certain  extent,  supply  its  place  as  an  anti-scorbutic ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  this  year's  crop  of  potatoes  will  be  more  abundant. 


(  vn  ) 


THE  PBICE  OF  PEOVISIONS. 

T^  ATEBAGB  Pbigbb  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes ;  also  the  AYEBAcnB 
QuAsmTT  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  weekly,  in  each  of  the  Kine  Quarters 
ending  Jxme  30th,  1857. 


ATerage 
Price 

of 
OomsoU 

(for 
MoiMcr). 

ATeraee 

Price  of 

Wheat  per 

Quarter 

in 
Eogland 

and 
Walea. 

Wheat  sold 
in  the  390 
Cities  and 
Towns  in 
England  and 
Wales  making 
Betnms.* 

Wheat  and 

Wheat  Flour 

entered  for 

Home 

ODnsiimptlfm 

at  Chief  Porta 

of  Great 

Britain.* 

Average  Trloet  of 

tir 

Meat  per  lb.  at  Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Maxfceta 

(by  the  Gaicaae), 

Potatoes 
(YorlLRegeatB) 
per  Ton    " 
atWa^islda 

Market, 
South  wazk. 

Average  number  of 
QoaiterB  weeldj. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

T855 
JBie3o 

Sept.  30 

Dee.  31 

1856 
3&r.  31 

Jme  30 

Sept.  30 

Dee.  31 

1857 
Har.  31 

Jane  30 

£. 
9c| 

9c» 

88i 

90I 
95i 
95 
94 

931 
93i 

«.    d. 
73    4 

76     I 
79    4 

73    4 
68    8 

73    3 
63     4 

56  10 
56    9 

94,79^ 

94,545 
136,893 

93,153 

104,95a 

78,308 

113,909 

103 » 435 
107,850 

57,068 

5^,5" 
43,358 

48,018 

63,093 

117,807 

103,338 

51,310 
42,178 

1 

1 

4U— 6irf. 
Mean  sji. 

5^.— 6ff. 
Mean  sV. 

M.Sld, 
Mean  ^^d. 

4irf.— 6W. 
Hean5i<f. 

4irf.-^. 
Mean5j<f. 

4W.— 6W. 
Mean5i<f. 

3W.-6W. 
Mean  sid. 

4W.— 6W. 
Jdean3|<f. 

4W.-6W 
Mean  sfcf. 

M.-^fd, 
Meansfef. 

^d-^yd. 
Mean  bd, 

4W.-^6M. 

Mean  5K 

4K--6irf. 
Mean  sid. 

5rf.— 6W. 
Mean5|c2. 

Sd.—^d, 
Meanbd, 

4W-6W. 
Meansfd. 

5W-7K 
Mean  bid. 

4W.-6H 
Mean5i<f. 

HQS. — 1301; 
Mean  120s. 

69».— 79». 
Mean  74«. 

9ot. — ioo«. 
J^ean  95s. 

78«.— 93*. 
Mean  86<. 

7oi.— 9G». 
Mean  8q«. 

75».— 8ot. 
Mean  78*. 

90f. — iio«. 
Mean  ioo«. 

lOOS, — 1301» 

Mean  iio«. 

io5«. — 150*. 
Mean  137S.6C/. 

C6L 

z 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

KOTC^The  total  nomber  of  qnarteiB  of  wheat  spld  in  England  apd  Wales  for  the  13  weeks- 
rime  30th,  1855, 1,232,284 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  September  30th,  1855, 1,229,082 ; 
fir  the  13  weeks  ending  December  Slst,  1855, 1,649,610 ;  for  the  18  weeks  ending  Majxh  3l8t» 
1856,  1^97,970;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  June  30th,  1856, 1,364,870;  ibr  the  13  weeks 
«oaiiig  September  30th,  1656,  1,016,704;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  December  Slst,  1856^ 
1,467^16 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  March  31st,  1857, 1,331,623 ;  and  for  the  13  weeks  ending 
Jme  30th,  1857, 1,402,051.  The  total  number  of  quarters  entered  for  Home  Consomption  was 
ropeefJTelT,  741,890;  669,639;  550,652;  624,233;  820,206;  1,531,489;  1,446,588  (14^ 
weeks);  067,027;  8Dd548,315w 
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(    X    ) 

ON 

THE   METEOROLOGY  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING 
THE  QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  SOxif,  1857. 

By    JAMES   GLAISHEK,    Esq.,    F.R.S., 

BEC.  or  THE  BKITISH  MKTEOROLOOICAL  SOCIETT. 


Till  the  9th  of  July  the  air  was  cold,  and  from  the  10th  to  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  with  but  few  exceptions,  it  was  warm,  and  at 
times  hot.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  64^*5,  being 
3°  nearly  in  excess ;  chiefly  due  to  high  day  temperature. 

August  was  warm  throughout,  excepting  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  13th, 
and  14th,  when  the  daily  temperature  was  slightly  in  defect  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  65®'8,  being  5°  nearly  in  excess, 
and  due  to  both  warm  days  and  nights,  but  rather  more  to  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Since  the  year  1771,  a  date  as  far  back  as 
trustworthy  records  extend,  there  has  been  one  instance  only  in 
which  the  mean  monthly  temperature  exceeded  that  of  this  month, 
viz.  in  July,  1778,  when  it  was  67°'0,  therefore  the  month  of  August 
of  the  present  year  has  been  the  hottest  of  any  for  eighty  years.  The 
temperature  at  a  few  places  reached  90°,  and  was  but  little  less  at 
many  places. 

September  was  warm  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  and  11th.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  59  J°, 
and  exceeded  the  average  by  3°,  and  due  to  both  warm  days  and 
nights,  but  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew  point  was  above  its  average  in 
each  month  of  Ihe  quarter,  but  in  July  and  August  to  less  amounts 
than  the  excesses  of  temperature,  and  consequently  the  air  was  less 
humid  in  those  months  than  usual.  In  September,  however,  it 
exceeded  the  excess  of  temperature,  and  consequently  this  month 
was  more  humid  than  usual. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  deficient  in  July,  of  its  average  amount  in 
August,  and  in  excess  in  September. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter 
ending  August,  constituting  the  three  summer  months,  was  64°'0, 
being  3°"7  above  the  average  of  eighty-six  years. 
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(  xn  ) 

ON 

THE   METEOROLOGY  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING 
THE  QUARTER  ENDING  DECEMBER  3l8T,  1857. 

By    JAMES    GLAISHEE,    Esq.,    F.R.S., 

I 

SEC.  07  THK  BBTTSSR  MXTBOSOLOQICAL  SOaETT. 


October. — Till  the  4th  the  air  was  warm ;  it  was  then  cold  until 
the  10th ;  it  was  then  again  wann  till  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  53°,  being  3^°  in  excess. 

November  was  warm  until  the  12th;  on  the  12th  and  13th  it  was 
cold ;  it  was  then  again  warm  imtil  the  24th  ;  from  the  24th  to  the 
eifd  it  was  cold.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  45°'8, 
being  2°'2  in  excess. 

December  was  remarkably  warm  throughout.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  was  45°'l,  being  5°  in  excess  of  the  average,  and 
due  to  both  warm  days  and  nights.  The  mean  temperature  of  this 
month  has  been  but  twice  exceeded  since  1771,  a  period  of  eighty- 
six  years,  viz.  in  the  years  1806  and  1852. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew  point  was  above  its  average 
in  each  month  of  the  quarter,  and  in  October  and  November  to 
greater  amounts  than  the  excesses  of  temperature,  and  consequently 
the  air  was  more  humid  than  usual  in  those  months.  In  December, 
however,  the  excess  was  about  the  same  value  as  that  of  the  air. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  in  excess  in  October ;  on  the  22nd  a  very 
heavy  fall  took  place  over  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge, 
Buckingham,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Sussex ;  it  fell 
to  the  depth  of  nearly  3  inches  in  several  places.  In  November  and 
December  the  fall  of  rain  was  deficient,  and  was  somewhat  deficient 
upon  the  quarter,  and  about  3^  inches  deficient  upon  the  year. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter 
ending  November,  constituting  the  three  autumnal  months,  was 
52°'8,  being  3°'4  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  eighty-six 
years. 
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(    XIV    ) 


STATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

l5^  Quarter, — 100,590  deaths  were  registered  in  the  quarter 
ending  September  30th ;  and  the  death  rate  was  2*064  per  cent. 
The  deaths  in  the  summer  quarter  of  the  previous  year  were  91,330  : 
and  in  the  summer  of  1856  the  deaths  were  87,646.  The  excess  of 
deaths  in  the  last  summer  quai-t«r  over  this  number  was  12,944." 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  1000  during  the  summer  wsa  25 
in  the  town  districts  and  sub-districts  where  8,247,017  people  dwelt 
in  1851  upon  2,149,800  acres;  and  17  in  the  other  districts  and  sub- 
districts  of  England  and  AValos  where  9,680,592  people  dwelt  on 
35,175,115  acres.  The  Arts  which  have  been  invented  in  cities  are 
now  required  to  render  their  natural  homes  healthy.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  all  other  steps  the  people  must  be  supplied  with  pure 
water.  The  town  manures  must  bo  restored  to  the  disinfecting 
fields  every  day,  and  no  longer  be  suffered  either  to  remain  under 
human  dwellings,  or  to  pollute  the  streets  and  streams  around  them. 

If  the  mortality  in  the  towns  had  been  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
mortality  in  the  other  districts,  the  deaths,  instead  of  amounting  to 
55,733,  would  have  only  amounted  to  38,080. 

Thus  in  92  days  17,653  persons  peis^hed  untimely  in  England. 

2nd  Quarter, — 110,697  deaths  were  registered  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  1857.  This  number  exceeds  by  14,176  the  deaths  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1856,  and  by  11,646  the  average  of 
the  ten  previous  corresponding  quarters.  The  mortality  in  the 
(quarter  was  at  the  rate  of  2*265  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  average  of 
the  season  being  2*167.  The  increase  was  equivalent  to  one  on  every 
22  deaths.  The  increase  of  the  mortality  was  greatest  in  the  town 
districts  or  sub- districts,  where  60,186  peiBons  died,  that  is,  6923 
above  the  average  (53,263) ;  while  the  deaths  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts amounted  to  50,511  or  4724  above  the  average,  45,787.  After 
correcting  for  increase  of  population,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
population  in  town  and  country  increased  at  the  same  rates  as  in 
the  ton  years  1841-51,  the  mortality  in  the  towns  appears  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  2*704  per  cent.,  in  the  country  at  the  rate  of  1*926  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  excess  over  the  avei-age  of  the  season  was 
"182  in  the  towns,  '050  in  the  country ;  it  was,  therefore,  more  than 
three  times  as  great  in  the  town  as  it  was  in  the  country  districts. 

The  deaths  in  the  year  1857  amounted  to  420,019;  and  if  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  is  correctly  estimated  at  19,304,000 
in  the  middle  of  that  year,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  2*176  per  cent., 
or  somewhat  less  than  22  to  1000  of  the  population.  The  average 
of  the  ten  preceding  years  is  2*276  per  cent.;  consequently  the 
mortality  on  the  year  1857  was  below  the  average. 


(    XV    ) 


THE  PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

1^  Quarter, — The  average  price  of  wheat  was  76.5.  Id,  and  725.  3c/. 
in  the  two  periods  of  thirteen  weeks  ending  September  1855,  and 
September  1856;  it  fell  to  595.  lid.  in  the  thirteen  weeks  ending 
September  1857.  Wheat  is  consequently  17  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
it  was  last  year.  The  price  of  beef  by  the  carcase  in  the  Leaden- 
ball  and  Newgate  markets  has  fallen  in  the  three  summers  from 
^.  to  aid,  per  pound ;  that  is.  Si  per  cent.  The  price  of  mutton 
br  the  carcase  has  fallen  from  6J.  to  5ld.  a  pound,  or  4  per  cent.,  in 
the  same  seasons.  The  price  of  potatoes  has  unfortunately  risen 
from  74*.  to  785.  and  to  1055.  a  ton,  in  the  three  seasons  ;  it  was  42 
per  cent,  higher  in  the  thirteen  weeks  ending  September  1857  than 
the  prices  of  the  same  season  in  1855.  The  scarcity  of  potatoes  is 
likely  to  produce  scurvy  in  the  country,  as  people  are  not  gene- 
rally aware  that  potatoes  are  an  anti-scorbutic,  which  can  only  be 
replaced  by  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  abundant  crop  of  apples 
^^  supply  to  a  certain  extent  the  vegetable  acids  which  experience 
has  shown  that  the  human  frame  requires  to  maintain  its  elements 
ia  equilibrium. 

2nd  Quarter. — ^The  price  of  wheat  was  525.  a  quarter,  while  in  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1855  and  1856  it  was  795.  4c?.  and 
'»35.  4d.  The  reduction  was  34  and  18  per  cent,  respectively  on  the 
prices  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  price  of  beef  by  the  carcase 
at  the  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  was  5id.  per  pound,  while 
it  was  in  the  same  seasons  of  1855  and  1856  respectively  5-J</.,  and 
'^d.  a  pound.  Mutton  was  in  the  autumns  of  the  three  years  (1855, 
1856,  and  1857)  5|(/.  a  pound.  The  potato  crop  failed,  and  the 
average  price  of  York  Regents  at  the  waterside  market,  Southwark, 
"tvas  1405.  a  ton,  or  16  lbs.  for  a  shilling.  In  the  preceding  autumns 
of  1855  and  1856  the  price  of  potatoes  was  955.  and  lOOs.  a  ton.  The 
priceof  potatoes  was  40  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  in  the  three 
autmnn  months  of  1856.  This  high  price  necessarily  limits  the 
consumption  of  potatoes  among  the  poorer  classes  of  artizans  in  the 
towns ;  and  the  family  of  the  labourer,  whose  crop  has  failed  in  the 
country,  must  suffer  still  more  severely,  as  he  has  not  the  means  of 
purchasing  other  commodities.  The  want  of  potatoes  often  induces 
vcunj,  but  no  direct  evidence  of  that  disease  is  yet  mentioned  by 
*he  registrars.  It  is,  however,  not  seldom  the  marked  cause  ol  other 
Dialadies. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  TEOVISIONS. 

The  AVERAGE  Prices  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes ;  also  the  avkragk 
Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  weekly,  in  each  of  the  Kine  Quarters 
ending  December  31st,  1857. 


Average 

Price 

of 

Conftols 
(for 

Money). 

1 

>VI}eat  sold 

Wheat  and 

Whi^iLt  Flmir 

Avensge  Prices  of 

Quarters 
eudiog 

Average 
l»riceof   1 
Wheat  per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

in  the  290 
Cittes  and 
Towns  in 
England  and  \ 
Wales  making 
Returns.* 

entered  for   ; 

Home 

Consumption 

at  Chief  Ports 

of  Great 

Britahu* 

Meat  per  lb.  at  Lradenhail 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase). 

Potatoes 

(YorkKegentd) 

per  Ton 

at  Waterside 

Market, 
Southwaik. 

Average  number  of 
Quarters  weekly. 

lieef. 

Mutton. 

1855 
Dec.  31 

1856 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

• 

Sept.  30 

Dec.  31 

1857 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

Sept  30 
Dec.  31 

£. 

88i 

90S 

953 

95 
92t 

93J 

93i 
90} 
89* 

5.     d. 
79     4 

72     4 
68     8 

72     3 
63     4 

56  10 
56     9 

59  II 
52    0 

126,893 

9', 15a 

104,952 
78,208 

112,909 

102, 43J 
107,850 

92,156 
101,025 

42,358 

48,018 

63,093 

117,807 

103,328 

51,310 

42,178 

55,384 
95,587 

Mean  ^fd. 

4i*/.-61cf. 
Mean  sjf/. 

Aid,-(>id. 
Mean  s^d. 

4j<f.— 6Arf. 
Mean  ^^d, 

3W.-6i</. 
Mean  sid. 

4ir/.— 6J<£. 
Mean  5|d. 

Aid.—thd. 
Mean  ^^d. 

Aid.— 6  id. 
Mean  s»</. 

4jrf.-6K 
Mean  s^- 

^y.-^qd. 

Mean  5  jrf. 

Aid.—Hd. 
Mean  sid. 

c,d. — 6J<f. 
Mean  ^d» 

^d.—  'jd. 
Mean  dd. 

4irf.— 6f/. 
Mean  5}</. 

Sid.-!id. 

Mean  64a. 

4H-6H 
Mean  5  f  </. 

4i^.-7^. 
Mean  5f</. 

4K-7*'. 
Mean  ^^d. 

90*. ICO*. 

Mean  955. 

785.-93*. 
Meaa  86«. 

70a. — 9o». 
Mean  8o#. 

7S«. — 8o«. 
Mean  78*. 

90.S. 1  lOS. 

Mean  iooj;. 

loot. — 1 20s. 
Mean  iic*. 

io5». —  15c*. 
Meani27s.6(/. 

95». — 115*. 
Mean  io5«. 
J  lot, — 15  c*. 

Meai^  i4C«. 

Col. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

*  Note. — The  total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  13  weeks 
ending  Decembor  31st,  1855,  1,649,610 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  March  Slst,  1856,  1,197,970 ; 
for  the  13  weeks  ending  June  30th,  1856,  1,364,370 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  September  30th, 
1856,  1,016,704 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  December  Slst,  1856,  1,467,816 ;  for  the  13  weeks 
ending  March  Slst,  1857,  1,331,623;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  June  30th,  1857,  1,402,051 ; 
for  the  13  weeks  ending  September  30th,  1857,  1,198,029 ;  and  for  the  13  weeks  ending 
December  31st,  1857,  1,313,321.  The  total  number  of  quarters  entered  for  Home  Consumption 
was  respectively,  550,652;  624,233;  820,206;  1,531,489;  1,446,588  (14  weeks);  667,027; 
548,315;  719,992;  and  1,242,628. 
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I.— 27ie  Farming  of  Bedfordshire.    By  WiLLUM  Bennett,  of 

Cambridge. 

Prize  Essay. 

Having  resided  in  Bedfordshire,  my  native  county,  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  and  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  practical 
operations  of  farming,  even  to  the  handling  of  the  plough  and 
the  sickle,  I  trust  that  the  fact  of  my  being  so  intimately  ac- 
qoainted  and  identified  with  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  will 
justify  this  attempt  to  write  on  the  subject,  and  countervail  any 
defects  of  style. 

Although  Bedfordshire  must  be  classed  as  a  second  or  even 
third-rate  county  in  territorial  extent,  population,  and  the  natural 
fertility  of  much  of  its  soil,  yet  in  the  progress  of  its  agricul- 
ture, in  the  improvement  of  its  stock,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
ia  the  social  order,  public  spirit,  and  intelligence  of  its  yeomen, 
it  occupies  an  honourable  and  prominent  position  among  the 
counties  of  England. 

That  the  farming  of  Bedfordshire  was  in  a  deplorable  state  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  may  be  proved  by  a  reference 
to  the  Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  made  by  Mr.  Stone 
o{  Gray's  Inn,  in  1794.  Much  of  the  arable  land  of  the  county 
was  then  (60  years  ago)  in  the  open  or  common  field  state,  and 
subjected,  without  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  to  very 
much  the  same  management,  though  perhaps  mismanagement 
would  be  an  apter  word.  Mr.  Stone  observes — "  Land  of  a 
clayey  nature,  whether  found  in  a  state  of  arable  or  pasture,  has 
been  evidently  ridged  up  for  a  series  of  years  upon  Sifake  prin- 
cipk  of  drainage^*  till  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  for  six  or  eight  feet 
across,  are  the  only  profitable  parts  of  the  soil ;  the  furrows 
and  the  land  adjacent  form  so  many  pools,  ditches,  and  reservoirs 
of  water." 

Underdraining  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  writer  goes  on  to  say : — ''  It  is  the  common 

♦  See  Note,  p.  5. 
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practice  to  make  open  water  or  head-furrows  on  this  description 
of  land  only  where  crops  of  oom  are  sown  or  in  the  first  stages 
of  their  growth.  Attempts  of  this  kind  are  seldom  made  at 
other  seasons,  from  which  neglect  the  finest  particles  of  manure, 
mucilage,  or  food  of  plants  are  damaged  or  washed  away,  and  the 
cells  of  the  plants  are  rotted  and  their  tubes  wasted  or  destroyed." 
^*  The  mischievous  effects  of  this  wretched  system  of  farming," 
the  writer  adds,  ^'  are  not  confined  to  the  growth  of  com,  but 
the  destruction  of  cattle  and  sheep  depastured  thereon  is  but  too 
frequently  produced — not  merely  by  the  rot  of  a  single  farmer's 
flock,  but  occasionally  of  nearly  the  entire  sheep  of  a  village  and 
neighbourhood." 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  further  reference  to  this  Re- 
port, but  these  facts  may  suffice  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  our  present  farmers  have  had  to  contend. 

The  county  of  Bedford  is  computed  to  be  about  35  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  a  little  upwards  of  22  miles  from  east  to  west, 
containing  an  area  of  about  480  square  miles,  or,  according  to 
Mr.  Stone's  estimate,  about  307,200  acres:  if  we  take  Mr. 
Beak  on  income  tax,  293,059  acres ;  or  the  Parliamentary 
Gazetteer,  296,320  acres.  We  adopt  this  last  computation, 
being  the  medium  and  most  modem.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
separate  hundreds  or  polling-places,  124  parishes,  and  10  market- 
towns,  viz.  Bedford,  Ampthill,  Wobum,  Leigh  ton- Buzzard, 
Dunstable,  Luton,  Toddington,  Shefford,  Biggleswade,  and 
Potton. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  railroads,  Bedford  and  Leighton- 
Bazzard  have  become  the  leading  corn-markets. 

The  soil  of  the  county  varies  much ;  but,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  divide  it  into  more  than  the  three 
following  principal  classes  or  descriptions,  although  there  are 
two  or  three  sub*varieties  which  will  require  cursory  notice. 

L  The  Tenacious  Clay  Soihy  lying  on  a  bed  of  blue  marl, 
brick  earth,  or  ganlt. 

11.  The  Gravelly  and  Sandy  Loamsj  with  a  subsoil  of  gravel, 
greensand^  or  sandstone. 

in.  The  Thin,  Loose,  Mixed  Soils,  upon  the  oolite  or  chalk 
formation. 

First  The  Clay-land  forms  nearly  the  whole  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  county  below  Bedford.  From  the  southern  base  of 
Clapham  Hill  to  Shelton,  the  extreme  northern  boundary ;  and 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  Beggary  to  Cold  Harbour — 
ominous  terms ! — comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the  county,  you 
have  clay-soil,  excepting  that  small  intersection  composed  of  a 
strip  of  low  land  and  the  meadows  adjoining  the  Ouse.  Of  this 
intersection  the  subsoil  is  chiefly  gravel,  but  in  several  parishes 
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on  the  north-west  will  be  found  some  narrow  beds  of  linestcAe, 
diTiding  the  gravel  from  the  great  body  of  clay ;  in  that  part  of 
the  coanly  the  soil  is  generally  good  cropping-land. 

There  are  but  three  rivers  in  this  county  worthy  of  notice — the 
Ousey  the  Ively  and  the  Lea.  The  former,  by  far  the  largest,  enters  the 
ooonty  on  the  north-west,  at  Tarvey,  bearing  with  it  the  tributary 
waters  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  describes  a  course  so  singularly 
winding  that,  before  it  reaches  Bedford,  a  distance  in  a  direct 
line  of  only  8  miles,  it  has  performed  a  circuit  of  about  26  miles ; 
thence  it  pursues  its  deviating  path  to  St.  Neot's,  on  reaching 
which  it  has  left  the  county.  The  lands  in  the  district  thus 
described  present  many  differences  in  point  of  quality  and  culti- 
vation, but  there  is  throughout  an  adhesive  clay-soil.  Again, 
starting  from  Stevington,  and  passing  through  Stagsden,  Kempston, 
Wooten-bone-end,  and  Cranfield,  you  make  the  western  boundary. 
Then,  on  the  east,  commence  at  the  back  settlements  of  Little 
Barferd,  Tempsford-Marsh,  Everton  Downs,  until  you  approach 
the  Hazels  ;  thence  you  may  reach,  per  saltumy  Cockayne-Hatley, 
Wiestingworth,  and  Dunton,  and  so  complete  the  eastern  bound- 
ary. In  all  these  districts  there  are  still  the  same  unyielding, 
tenacious  clays. 

Further,  if  you  scale  the  hills  to  Brogborough-High-House ; 
glance  across  the  lands  which  intervene  to  Battlesden,  Egging- 
ton,  Stanbridge,  and  Billington;  then  more  southerly,  to  the 
back  of  Silsoe,  Gravenhurst,  Meppershall,  Shillington,  Higham« 
and  Barton ;  and  now  commence  a  tour,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
over  the  Lidlington  Flat  to  Morston,  in  which  vicinity  are  some 
of  the  best  grass<-lands  in  the  county;  thence  to  Wootton, 
Houghton  Conquest,  Wilshamstead,  via  Moxhill  Farm  and  Cople- 
Heo,  yon  will  have  seen  or  traversed,  not  all,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part,  of  the  clay-lands  of  Bedfordshire. 

This  last  district  can  boast  of  the  best  class  of  strong  land,  and 
will  yield,  by  good  farming,  and  in  favourable  seasons,  the  most 
splendid  crops.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  even  these 
clay-lands,  when  in  the  hands  of  persevering  and  enterprising 
&rmers,  can  be  made  exceedingly  productive.  Indeed,  the  ob- 
stacles overcome  and  the  improvements  effected  by  men  of  this 
stamp  during  the  last  30  years  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  The 
land  has  been  drained ;  many  of  the  old  crooked  ridges  have 
become  straight ;  wide  and  irregular  fences,  as  needless  and  waste- 
ful as  they  were  ugly,  have  been  removed  ;  straight  white-thorn 
fences  have  been  planted,  and  are  kept  about  four  feet  high; 
while  many  of  the  roads,  which  were  formerly  impassable,  are 
now  good  and  well  kept. 

The  improved  state  of  the  clay-lands  in  this  county  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  attributed  to  successful  underdraining.    This 
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is  a  subject  far  too  important  to  be  passed  over  slightly.  It  has 
now  become  patent  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  that  to  drain  properly  is  the  secret  of 
all  good  and  profitable  farming  where  the  soil  is  wet  and  tenacious. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  no  county  in  Eng- 
land, probably,  stood  in  need  of  underdraining  more  than  Bed- 
fordshire, and  within  that  period  few  counties  have  made  greater 
progress  in  this  department  of  good  husbandry.  The  improve- 
ment effected  by  the  process  is  permanent,  and  therefore,  it  is 
asserted,  the  expense  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  landlord,  and  not 
by  the  tenant,  especially  where  the  fanner  is  a  tenant  at  will. 

But  it. is  not  our  province  to  discuss  this  question.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  will  and  does  drain,  where  draining  is  re- 
quired, and  the  tenant  is  charged  6  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  and 
required  to  do  the  cartage.  Thus  the  interest  paid  will  in  a 
course  of  years  reimburse  the  landlord  for  the  original  outlay, 
while  the  improvement  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  land 
is  improved  and  both  parties  benefited.  On  the  other  hand, 
tenants  who  have  the  means,  generally  prefer  doing  the  workman- 
ship and  cartage  at  their  own  expense,  the  landlord  supplying 
them  with  tiles,  because,  by  this  course,  they  avoid  additional 
rent. 

But,  there  is  doubtless  much  to  be  said  in  opposition  to  this 
method.  All  tenants  are  not  equally  judicious  in  the  use  of  the 
tiles  nor  equally  faithful  in  properly  executing  the  work, 
consequently  it  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  landlords,  where 
expense  has  been  incurred,  without  the  improvement  expected 
being  realised.  The  farmers,  moreover,  have  not  been  agreed  as 
to  the  best  kind  of  materials,  the  depth  at  which  they  should  be 
deposited,  or  the  direction  of  the  drains ;  these  have  long  been 
debatable  points.  Strong  prejudice  has  existed  against  deep- 
draining  and  the  use  of  tiles,  especially  on  the  more  stiff  and 
retentive  clays  of  the  county :  even  yet  it  is  not  entirely  extinct. 
Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  prejudice,  and  the  clash 
of  discordant  opinions,  the  land,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  drained ;  and  some  of  it,  where  the  more  fragile  materials 
of  bushes  and  straw  have  been  used  in  shallow  drains,  has  been 
twice,  and  in  some  cases  three  times  drained  within  mjr  own 
memory. 

Pipe^iles  have  at  length  established  their  reputation,  and  the 
advantages  of  deeper  draining  are  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged. In  successfully  grappling,  however,  with  this  subject, 
and  in  reducing  the  theory  to  practice,  there  have  been,  and  still 
are,  considerable  difficulties  to  overcome.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
clay-soils  of  the  county  have  been  from  time  immemorial  ploughed 
into  crooked  and  high  back  *'  lands"  of  irregular  width  and  height; 
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so  that  the  subsoil,  a  little  below  where  the  plough  penetrates, 
has  become  (through  the  absence  of  atmospheric  influence  for  so 
long  a  time)  intractable  pretty  much  in  the  form  of  these  *'  lands." 
Anj  sudden  attempt  to  produce  an  entirely  even  surface 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  succeeded  by  injury  to  the  crops  for 
some  years  subsequent.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
fanners  have  not  agreed  upon  any  general  or  uniform  mode  of 
nnderdraining  these  lands.  Some  prefer  taking  the  drain  down 
the  old  furrow,  which  is  always  (though  irregularly)  lower  than 
any  other  part  of  the  land.  But  others,  because  of  the  great 
inequality  in  the  size  of  the  lands,  prefer  to  place  their  drains 
at  regular  intervals,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  old  lands  and 
about  4  feet  deep.  Two  or  three  of  the  principal  estates  of  the 
county  are  drained,  mainly,  I  believe,  in  this  method ;  and  wherever 
the  subsoil  is  sufficiently  porous  the  end  is  answered  and  a 
tolerably  perfect  drainage  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
these  drains  pass,  as  they  often  do,  through  impervious  beds  of 
gault,  they  fail,  as  might  be  expected,  to  draw  the  water  from 
the  parts  of  these  old  lands  that  lay  lower  before  drainage,  and 
sometimes  serious  damage  ensues.  Therefore  it  is  the  more 
popular  practice  among  many  farmers  to  drain  down  the  old  fur- 
rows at  a  depth  sufficient  to  save  the  pipes  from  all  chance  of 
damage^  thereby  adopting  as  their  principle  the'  consideration 
that  the  surface-water  percolates  through  cultivated  soil  to  the 
lowest  point  more  freely  than  through  that  which  is  more  im- 
pervious.* I  contend,  therefore,  that  on  all  such  lands  the  drain, 
when  it  can  be  accomplished,  should  be  found  in  those  places 
where  the  surface  is  lowest.  These  observations  are  intended 
to  apply  particularly  to  the  very  tenacious  soils  of  the  county 

*  In  other  'words,  their  idea  of  drainage  is,  according  to  the  anthor,  confined 
to  the  production  of  a  dry  &ce  npon  ndges  weeping  their  surface-wet  sidevxtys 
thrrmgh  Vie  cuUivaUd  soil  into  the  adjacent  furrows  (illustrated  in  the  soaking  of 
rain  down  the  sides  of  an  umbrella,  whose  top  will  be  dry  while  the  sides  are  still 
tatarated).  It  hardly  needed  any  new  discovery  that  water  percolates  more  freely 
through  a  soil  than  through  a  clay  subsoil,  to  get  back  to  that  long-exploded 
tbeory  of  drainage,  which  is  costing  re^drainage  on  so  many  estates. 
'  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  author  states,  that  old  ridges  must  be  reduced  very  gra- 
dually, with  a  care  and  judgment  that  every  experienced  farmer  will  know 
how  to  apply.  But  this,  which  is  one  truth,  does  not  invalidate  another  truth — that 
tbe  object  of  agricultural  drainage  is  to  relieve  the  soil  by  draining  the  cold  and 
ndwated  guhaotl;  effecting  by  degrees  the  direct  under'absorption  of  water  to  the 
drams^  instead  of  its  lateral  soakage  to  the  furrows. 

Experience  has  shown  that  lateral  soakage,  inevitably  implying  as  it  does  an 
unequal  distribution  of  moisture  on  the  surface,  is  an  evil  gradually  superseded  by 
the  deep  drain,  a  process  involving  time  on  land  of  this  well-kDOwn  descrip- 
tion  in  the  midland  counties.  But  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  the  more  im- 
portant that  the  true  end  and  aim  of  drainage  should  be  steadily  and  patiently  kept 
in  view  by  those  who  have  high-backed  ridges  to  contend  with ;  indicating  as 
they  do  the  greatest  local  need  of  drainage,  and  its  worst  example  to  the  eye. 
— Eo. 
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where  the  system  of  thus  ridging  up  the  lands  has  prevailed  for 
ages. 

On  an  even  surface,  draining,  at  regular  intervals,  is  doubtless 
the  correct  principle;  but  even  with  such  a  surface,  on  very 
retentive  soils,  the  drains  ought  to  be  at  intervals  of  not  more  thaa 
22  feet,  that  is,  three^drains  in  the  chain.  On  thoroughly  open 
porous  soils,  with  deep  drains,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  distance 
water  may  be  drawn  ;  there  is  now  a  striking  illustration,  just  on 
the  border  of  the  county,  where  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Company,  to  obtain  water  for  their  reservoir^  have  recently  dug 
a  drain  that  has  laid  dry  the  wells  of  entire  parishes. 

But,  to  return  to  the  ridged-up  lands.  When  the  draining  is 
completed  our  more  skilful  farmers  lower  them,  only  so  far  as 
the  soil  will  permit,  and  then  strike  out  the  new  lands,  often 
obliquely  ov^  the  drains,  taking  care  to  secure  the  best  fall. 

Many  of  .the  best  farmers  adopt  at  present  the  narrow 
twelve-furrow  ridges;  a  plan  which  enables  them  to  drill  and 
harrow  with  the  horses  in  the  furrow.  Thus  they  avoid  poach- 
ing the  land  when  wet  Among  others,  Mr.  Pain  and  his  sons  at 
Felmersham  have  long  adopted  this  Sjrstem,  and  the  county 
cannot  boast  of  better  farmers.  There  are  others,  however,  who, 
after  reducing  judiciously  the  old  lands,  plough  straight,  but  not 
in  narrow  ridges. 

Here  and  there,  perhaps,  you  may  encounter  a  farmer  whose 
reverence  for  the  old  serpentine  system  of  ploughing  is  so  pn>- 
found,  that,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  will  not  go  in  any  other 
direction.  There  are  farms  in  the  ccmnty  where  modem  culti- 
vation is  scarcely  known.  A  drive  from  Bedford  to  Kimbolton 
still  exhibits  too  many  illustrations.  Indeed  there  are  everywhere 
some  men  who  are  so  wedded  to  the  usages  of  a  dead  past  as  to 
regard  with  suspicion  any  innovation  on  the  old  routine,  even 
though  the  facts  of  science  and  the  experience  of  practical  men 
declare  the  change  to  be  an  absolute  improvement.  To  the  credit 
of  Bedfordshire,  however,  be  it  said,  that  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion ax-e  exceedingly  rare ;  and  the  Jfew  ^-emaining  venerators  of 
antiquity  are  gradually  adopting  those  methods  of  farming  which 
modern  times  have  proved  to  be  superior  to  those  of  a  by-gone  a^e. 

Tillage  and  Cropping. — Different  modes  of  farming  this  strong 
land  are  still  adopted.  The  most  prevalent  is  the  £our-course 
system,  viz. — 

First  year. — Fallow ;  about  one  nunety  being  sown  with  winter 
tares,  fed  off  with  sheep  or  mown  green  for  the  farm-horses,  and 
then  properly  tilled.  Another  small  part  sown  with  mangold- 
wurzel  or  tankard-turnips ;  the  latter  being  fed  off  early  in  the 
autumn ;  the  remaining  portion  left  a  naked  fallow^  or  sown  Late 
with  rape  or  mustard. 
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Second  year. — ^Barley;  drilled  on  the  stale-fnrroWy  without 
spring-ploughing,  at  most  but  scuffled  where  required,  just 
previoos  to  the  drilling. 

Third  year. — ^Besns  succeed  the  barley  where  tares  were  grown 
apon  the  fallows ;  the  other  moiety  being  sown  with  clorer,  and 
so  making  the  clover,  beans,  and  tares  to  come  alternately,  but 
once  in  eight  years. 

Fourth  year. — Wheat,  sown  after  both  beans  said  clover. 

Other  farmers,  where  the  land  is  too  tens^ious  to  be  safe  for 
harley,  drill  it  only  where  the  green  tares  were  taken  on  the 
fallow ;  the  other  part  being  sown  either  Mrith  wheat  or  oats  ;  but 
still  sowing  alternately  the  clover  and  beans,  taking,  as  above,  the 
wheat  after  both. 

On  the  best  strong  soils,  where  no  conditions  of  lease  interfere, 
some  adopt  the  six-course  system ;  taking  1st,  fallow ;  2nd,  barley 
or  oats ;  3rd,  clover ;  4th,  wheat ;  5th,  beans ;  and  6th,  wheat. 
By  adopting  this  system,  with  a  liberal  application  of  artificial 
manures,  the  produce  of  the  land  is  doubtless  greater,  while  no 
damage  need  accrue  to  the  farm.  It  can  be  successful,  however, 
only  where  the  land  is  good  and  well  farmed. 

The  greater  part  of  these  soils  is  so  tenacious,  that,  when  in 
whole-ground,  three  hm'ses  in  the  plough  are  often  required  to 
break  it  up.  Occasionally,  indeed,  when  extremely  hard,  even 
fom-  horses  may  be  seen  yoked  to  the  plough  as  in  a  double- 
shaft  waggon.  Such  a  statement  may  shock  some,  who  contend 
that  they  can  plough  any  land  with  two  horses  abreast.  No  one 
condemns  more  strongly  than  myself  the  practice  of  employing 
three  or  four  horses  at  length  in  a  plough,  as  may  be  seen  in 
scmie  parts  of  the  kingdom,  when  two  would  suffice  to  do  the 
work.  At  the  same  time  I  am  ready  to  maintain  that  wisdom 
neither  lives,  nor  will  die,  with  the  man  who  attempts  to  plough 
sodi  land,  in  the  state  we  have  described,  with  two  horses. 
Least  of  all  can  there  be  any  economy  in  such  a  practice. 

The  best  strong-land  farmers  in  the  county  apply  horses  pro- 
portionate in  number  to  the  work  to  be  done ;  but,  the  soil  once 
moved,  you  will  see  them  but  too  gladly  adopt  in  summer  the 
two  horses  abreast,  although,  when  the  land  poaches,  the  horses 
sre  placed  at  length  in  the  furrow ;  a  syst«n  which,  I  hold,  is  not 
to  be  condemned,  at  any  rate  until  a  better  is  presented. 

The  Second  Class  of  Soihy  named  the  GraveHy  and  Sandy 
Loams, — ^The  largest,  and  perhaps  the  best  portion,  of  this 
description  of  land,  might  be  thus  delineated :— Suppose  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Oakley  Hunt  to  mount  his  steed,  start  from  Oakley 
House,  a  little  west-by-north-west  of  Bedford,  and  take  the  fol- 
lowing route  : — Coming  out  of  the  park  at  the  Water-mill,  and 
crossing  to  BioflBhan»;  thenee,  over  the  Newport  road,  hemng 
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off  at  the  Swan,  straight  away  through  Kempston,  he  proceeds 
down  the  fields  to  the  edge  of  the  Race  Meadow ;  crosses  the 
Ampthill-road,  and  so  makes  his  way  to.  Medbury  Farm,  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Manning.  Our  sportsman  must  now  keep 
the  rising  ground  south  of  Harrowden,  and  proceed  straight 
on,  at  the  back  of  Cardington,  Cople,  and  Willington,  up  to 
Muggerhanger :  he  will  there  reach  the  highway.  Now,  let  him 
trot  down  the  road  towards  Girtford-bridge,  till  he  arrives  at 
Mr.  Pawlett's  farm,  on  the  right,  and  on  crossing  it  he  might 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  beautiful  and  far-famed  Leicester 
flock  belonging  to  that  gentleman.  Leaving  the  farm  at  Brook- 
End  he  must  encompass  Caldecote,  Broom,  part  of  Southhill^ 
Stanford,  and  Biggleswade,  till  he  reach  Stratton  Park. 

All  beyond  him,  on  the  east,  is  nothing  but  strong  land,  while 
on  the  west  lie  the  fertile  lands  of  Biggleswade,  screened  fromk 
the  east  and  north-east  winds  by  the  sandy  hills  and  plantations^ 
and  known  by  the  appropriate  appellation  of  ^'  The  Garden  of 
Bedfordshire." 

A  part  of  Sutton  and  Potton  are  convertible  soils,  as  well  a& 
Sandy  Warren,  but  more  sandy  in  their  texture  than  the  lands  he 
has  been  passing.  Thence  his  path  would  lie  straight  away  for 
Sandy  Station,  leaving  the  wild  hills  to  the  right  and  the  village 
to  the  left,  till  he  reach,  by  the  Great  North  Road,  Tempsford 
Great  House,  when  on  the  rising  ground,  in  front,  he  would 
see  just  below  him  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Bedfordshire,  the 
beautiful  water- fall  at  the  point  where  the  Ivel  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Ouse.  Leaving  the  park,  on  the  north  side,  he  would 
cross  the  home-fields,  north  of  Lamb-cote  End,  to  the  small 
bridge  on  the  Little  Barford  road,  thence  down  to  the  river, 
taking  the  track  of  the  barge-horses  till  he  nears  Little  Barford. 

He  has  now  to  bear  off  again  to  the  Little  Barford  road, 
through  the  village,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  getting  into  Hunts, 
makes  his  way  to  Eaton  Water-mill.  This  is  his  farthest  point 
to  the  north.  There  he  fords  the  river,  and  reaching  the  Old 
North  Road,  turns  back,  taking  in  but  a  strip  of  land  on  eithev 
side  of  the  Ouse,  till  he  passes  Roxton,  skirting  Great  Barford 
Hill,  where  the  area  widens  gready,  and  with  the  Ouse  again 
full  in  sight  he  bears  off  on  his  way  to  Renhold,  fast  by  Howbury 
House,  over  Goldington  Green,  and  makes  for  the  Bedford 
House  of  Industry. 

Let  him  keep  clear  of  the  town  on  one  hand,  and  of  Clapham 
Hill  on  the  other,  and  pursue  his  journey  till  he  reach  the  village  ; 
then  trot  round  the  flat  lands  of  Oakley,  back  by  the  river  to  the 
point  from  which  he  started.  The  great  connected  sections 
of  the  better  kind  of  gravelly  soils  of  the  county  are  thus,  I 
believe,  pretty  accurately  chalked  out.     Interspersed  along  the 
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ridge  of  hills,  from  east  to  west,  there  are  parishes,  and  portions 
of  parishes,  of  convertible  land,  but  more  partaking  of  sand 
or  sandy  loam,  resting  chiefly  on  the  greensand,  or  sandstone  for- 
mation :  we  would  point  for  example  to  parts  of  Everton,  Potton 
Sandy,  Sutton^  Clophill,  Silsoe,  Maulden,  Ampthill,  Steppingly, 
Milibrook,  Lidlington,  Ridgmount,  Husband,  Crawley,  Aspley, 
Wobum,  and  Heath  and  Reach.  The  quality  of  this  soil  varies 
from  good  to  very  bad. 

Upon  all  this  description  of  soil  the  four*course  system  is 
generally  adopted,  though  not  universally. 

1st  year. — Fallow  for  a  green  crop,  say  turnips  or  mangold. 

2nd  year. — Barley. 

3rd  year. — Qover,  red  and  white  alternately,  or,  where  the 
land  becomes  clover-sick,  winter  beans,  or  peas,  alternate  with 
the  clover. 

4th  year. — Wheat. 

Cultivation  for  Turnips^  8fc. — ^The  most  approved  system  among 
our  more  modem  farmers  is  to  commence  the  preparation  for 
tomips  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  after  the  wheat  stubble  is  cleared 
as  possible ;  sometimes  by  the  use  of  ^'  Bentall's  broad  share  " 
skimming  the  land  about  two  inches  deep,  then  harrowing  and 
cleaning  it  as  far  as  the  other  autumnal  operations  of  the  farm  will 
admit  Some,  however,  prefer  the  common  plough  without  the 
breast,  and  with  a  broader  share  made  on  purpose.  By  this, 
with  a  pair  of  active  horses,  they  will  get  over  about  two  acres 
per  day,  while  they  could  do  only  about  double  that  quantity 
with  four  horses  and  BentalFs  broad  share,  and,  moreover,  with 
this  disadvantage,  that  when  the  land  gets  hard  (and  you  can  do 
no  good  when  wet),  the  shares  soon  become  blunted,  refuse  to 
enter,  and  missing  much,  another  operation  crosswise  is  re- 
quired. 

It  will  be  proper  to  add  here  that  when  Mr.  Bentall  first  brought 
oat  his  ioaplement,  he  had,  I  believe,  cast-steel  shares,  which, 
although  more  costly  in  the  first  instance,  did  the  work  far  more 
effectually.  This  practice  is  not  adopted,  however,  by  all  our  best 
iamiers.  Some  contend  that  the  broad-share  system  cuts  the  couch- 
grass  roots  into  shorter  lengths,  making  it  more  difficult  to 
extract,  and,  after  all,  leaves  a  part  in  the  land ;  they  therefore 
prefer  to  plough  at  the  same  time  in  the  ordinary  way,  say  4 
inches  deep,  and  with  the  common  scarifier  and  harrows  to  work 
and  clean  the  land.  And  if  the  whole  stubbles  cannot  be  got 
over,  they  can  manage  in  a  favourable  autumn  all  such  land  as  is 
intended  for  the  early  crops  of  mangold  and  swede  turnips. 
This  operation  can  hardly  be  carried  on  later  usually  than  the 
end  of  September.    The  wheat-seeding,  with  the  commencement 
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of  October,  has  to  be  attended  to,  and  when  completed,  our 
farmers  again  turn  to  these  fallows.  Some  simply  plough  them 
deeper  than  before,  making  in  all  about  6  or  7  inches  deep,  and 
so  leave  them.  Others,  with  far  more  practical  science,  plough 
the^jf  furrow  about  6  inches,  with  two  horses,  and  then,  with  a 
second  plough,  without  the  breast,  and  with  three  horses,  will 
subsoil  the  land  from  5  to  6  inches  deeper  still,  by  which  means 
they  get  nearly  a  foot  deep  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  in  a  fine 
state  for  a  root-crop.  The  horses  following  the  subsoil  plough 
should  walk  on  the  unploughed  land  and  not  in  the  furrow. 

For  mangold  the  best  practice  is  thought  to  be,  to  lay  on  the 
manure  after  the  early  autumnal  ploughing  or  broadsharing ; 
the  first  plough  covers  it  in,  and  the  other  breaks  the  soil  below ; 
thus  the  manure  is  very  properly  deposited  about  the  middle  of 
the  staple.  Where  salt  is  used,  about  5  cwt.  per  acre  is  ploughed 
in,  a  plan  which  has  of  late  been  found  highly  beneficial  for 
mangold.  The  other  artificial  dressing,  whether  of  guano  or  other 
manure,  is  deposited  just  previous  to  dibbling  or  drilling  the 
mangold  seed.  Some  put  in  this  crop  on  the  fiat  surface,  about 
2  feet  apart ;  others  push  the  soil  into  Northumberland  ridges  at 
a  distance  of  27  inches.  The  writer  much  prefers  the  latter 
method,  because  the  hoeing  is  always  done  best  and  most  expedi- 
tiously on  the  ridge.  In  either  way,  however,  if  the  fanner  be 
at  all  liberal  with  the  dressings,  and  the  land  be  of  moderate 
fertility,  and  sown  about  the  last  week  in  April,  or  the  first  in 
May,  he  can  hardly  fail*  having  a  good  crop. 

Of  late,  it  is  certain,  that  mangold  in  Bedfordshire  is  greatly 
taking  the  lead  of  turnips  as  regards  certainty  of  the  crop,  and 
when  its  properties  are  fully  known  it  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

As  far  as  practicable  some  of  our  first-class  men  follow  nearly 
the  same  system  in  preparation  for  their  earliest  planted  Swedish 
turnips,  more  especially  where  they  wish  to  draw  a  portion  from 
the  land.  With  the  ordinary  number  of  farm-horses,  however, 
everything  cannot  be  done  in  the  autumn.  Where  nothing  is 
done  to  the  fallows  till  after  the  wheat  seeding,  the  land  is 
usually  once  ploughed  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  6  to  8  inches 
deep,  and  so  left  for  the  winter;  subsoiling  not  being  at  present 
at  all  general.     Real  improvements  are  always  a  work  of  time. 

In  the  spring  the  regular  cultivations  ensue;  some,  and  I 
think  the  best  burners,  put  in  their  Swedish  turnips  on  the  ridge. 
Others  still  drill  on  the  flat,  generally  manuring  before  the  last 
ploughing,  aoid  simply  roll  the  land  for  drilling. 

Rows  are  generally  18  inches  apart,  and  are  done  in  this 
county  remarkably  well,  for,  after  seeing  something  of  many 
ooonties,  I   may  say  wkbout  hesitation  that  the  Bedfordshire 
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drilling  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  anj  other  part  of 
Eogland  I  know. 

All  parties  very  properly  adopt  the  flat  system  for  their  late 
tnxnips  for  spring  feed.  The  hoeing  of  turnips  is  generally  done, 
firstly  a  judicious  horse-hoeing,  then  set  them  out  a  foot  apart, 
as  near  as  may  be  ;  if  on  the  ridge,  rather  closer ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  dead  plants  are  properly  withered  another  horseshoeing. 
Then  comes  on  the  flat  hoeing,  taking  out  any  double  plants  which 
may  kaTe  escaped. 

The  last  hoi8&*hoeing  will  generally  be  effected  dose  upon  the 
etige  of  harrest,  and  occasionally  after  the  harvest  has  commenced. 
Oar  cleanest  fanners  also  send  a  man  over  them  once  more  after 
harvest,  to  extract  any  fibres  of  couchgrass  that  may  still  be  alive 
— an  excellent  practice. 

Failure  of  Turnips. — It  would  be  improper  not  to  notice 
here  a  fact  which  is  notorious :  that  within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  great  failure  of  turnips  in  the  county,  more 
especially  1855 ;  and  most  of  all  on  what  has  heretofore  been 
regaxded  as  the  best  turnip  soil.  For  on  the  chalk-bottom  lands 
the  disease,  where  it  prevailed  at  all,  was  by  no  means  virulent. 
The  failure  has  not  arisen  from  the  ravages  of  the  common  turnip- 
fly  or  beetle,  but  rather  from  a  complication  of  disorders.  The 
principal  disorder  is  what,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
is  termed  "  Anberry,*'  in  others  **  Graping,  because  the  turnips 
so  affected  throw  out  certain  protuberances  resembling  grapes,  in 
which  a  small  maggot  is  generated,  ultimately  becoming  a  flying 
insect  Other  parties  term  it  *^  the  finger  and  toe  disease,''  on 
account,  it  may  be,  that  there  are  often  a  number  of  these  grapes, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  warts,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  turnip, 
growing  out  of  each  other,  resembling  toes  or  teats,  to  which  is 
attached  a  small  root ;  but  from  the  diseased  state  of  the  turnip 
it  cannot  take  up  nourishment  from  the  soil,  so  that  you  may 
easily  kick  up  the  turnips.  In  fact,  they  are  worthless,  for  should 
tbey  attain  any  size  before  they  are  attacked,  they  decay  before 
they  can  be  eaten.* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  mildew  of  the  last  season  upcm  all 
the  early-sown  turnips  was  singularly  severe,  superinducing,  it  is 
believed,  other  diseases.  Thousands  of  acres  were  this  year 
attacked,  while  the  mildew  was  upon  them,  with  swarms  of  lice 
or  flies  of  a  light-green  hue.  In  the  first  instance  they  appeared 
only  in  small  patches,  but  soon  extended  over  a  considerable 

*  I  tmsl  it  win  sot  be  improper  here  to  wj,  tliftt,  in  the  opinion  of  many  pme- 
tial  ftimecs,  as  well  as  in  m j  own  judgment,  Professor  Snckman,  in  hta  late 
treatise,  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  disease  in  question,  for  in  all  the  specimens 
he  his  given  I  do  not  see  one  representing  the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating, 
but  timply  roots  which  are  Me  pfoduetion  of  degmtraie  seed. 
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portion  of  the  field.  It  is  true  thej  were  short  lived,  but  thej 
lived  long  enough  to  poison  the  plants,  for  very  few  made  further 
progress. 

Most  probable  cause  of  Disease. — In  Norfolk,  whenever  turnips 
anberry,  which  is  frequently  the  case  upon  very  loose  light  land, 
the  farmer  concludes  that  the  land  must  be  clayed.  But  in  Bedford- 
shire the  thing  occurs  on  many  of  the  very  best  gravelly  loams 
of  the  county,  and  has  done  so  more  or  less  for  some  few  years 
past  That  it  is  not  the  result  of  atmospheric  influence  is 
evident,  for  in  a  field,  near  Bedford,  I  recently  saw,  up  to  a  given 
point  in  the  same  field,  a  part  wretchedly  diseased,  while  those 
adjoining  had  pretty  well  escaped.  It  turned  out  on  inquiry  that 
when  the  field  was  last  in  turnips  the  part  which  had  now 
escaped  was  in  mangold-wurzel.  It  appears,  therefore,  tolerably 
certain  that  land  may  not  only  become  ^'  clover-sick "  (as  it  is 
termed),  but  turnip-sick  too  I  It  would  seem  that  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  turnips,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  at  least 
favours  the  disease. 

The  case  above  cited  is  only  one  out  of  many  illustrations  that 
might  be  given  ;  and  the  exemption  from  disease  on  the  chalky 
soils  is  a  still  further  corroboration,  for  in  that  division  of  the 
county  the  turnips  come  less  frequently,  because  the  farmers 
generally  adopt  the  five  rather  than  the  four  course  system  of 
cropping.  It  becomes  therefore  a  grave  consideration,  whether 
the  restriction  to  the  four-course  system  in  many  leases  and  agree- 
ments, should  not,  for  the  public  benefit,  undergo  some  modifica* 
tion,  more  especially  as  regards  the  better  land  of  the  county. 
For,  what  is  the  use  of  chemistry,  or  the  discovery  of  valuable 
artificial  manures,  in  such  cases  ?  The  best  farmers,  by  their 
common  management  on  these  lands,  can  and  do  keep  up  the 
condition  of  their  farms  to  the  growth  almost  of  as  heavy  crops 
as  the  land  can  bear.  Moreover,  if  the  fourth  part  of  all  such 
farms  are,  ad  infinitum,  to  be  left  in  fallow,  or  a  green  crop,  and 
not  an  acre  more  corn  to  be  grown,  how  are  the  wants  of  our 
increasing  population  to  be  met  ?  Surely  these  leases  and  agree- 
ments are,  some  of  them,  an  impediment  to  progress  and  a  clog 
upon  the  wheels  of  agriculture.  They  tend  to  retard,  when  they 
ought  to 'promote,  improvement. 

As  our  instructions  require  us  to  suggest  any  changes  that 
are  needed,  the  better  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society^ 
I  shall  not  be  travelling  out  of  the  record  by  saying  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  covenants  of  many  farm  leases  is  impe- 
ratively called  for.  Meanwhile,  I  would  also  suggest  that  a  fair 
representation  of  the  case  should  be  made  to  the  landlords ;  and 
that,  pending  this,  the  system  be  changed  on  the  turnip  fallows, 
dividing  them  into  three  compartments — ^mangold-wurzel,  turnips. 
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iLoU-rabi,  cabbages  or  rape.  I  place  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  put  in.  These  must  alternate  season  by 
season. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  still  prevailing  prejudice  against  man- 
gold; but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  utterly  groundless,  and  must 
arise  from  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  using  it.  Of  turnips, 
perhaps,  nothing  need  be  said  beyond  the  suggestion  that  where 
there  is  a  decent  subsoil  farmers  ne^d  not  be  alarmed  at  fetching 
it  up.  I«et  the  experiment  be  tried  on  a  piece  of  fallow,  on  a 
small  scale,  if  you  please,  by  ploughing  two  furrows  deep,  instead 
of  sufasoiling ;  thus  procuring  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  of  staple, 
according  to  its  quality.  The  writer  has  done  thus  with  success, 
hoth  for  turnips,  mangold,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  The  virgin 
earth,  thus  fetched  up,  after  an  exposure  to  the  frosty  atmosphere 
daring  the  winter,  will  mix  admirably  with  the  old  cultivated 
soil.  The  prejudice  against  kohl-rabi  is  perhaps  still  greater  ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  prejudice  was 
scarcely  less  against  Swedish  turnips.  The  root  I  am  recommend- 
ing, it  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  county  by  the  late  John  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Brick- 
hills.  The  writer  grows  them.  He  has,  this  year,  seen  as  fat 
sheep  turned  out  by  such  means  as  any  butcher  would  want,  and 
the  bulbs  are  still  sound,  while  the  Swedish  turnips,  close  at  hand, 
are  more  than  half  rotten.  For  further  evidence  as  to  the  fattening 
quality  of  kohl-rabi,  reference  can  be  had  to  the  Messrs.  Bowyer, 
of  Hunts ;  or  to  Mr.  Pawlet  of  Beeston,  the  successful  breeder  and- 
feeder  of  Leicester  rams.  Of  rape  I  need  say  nothing ;  one  great 
benefit  of  substituting  kohl-rabi  and  cabbages  for  turnips  as  a 
change  is,  that  they  (the  kohl-rabi  and  cabbages)  may  be  planted 
after  a  green  crop.  The  seed-bed  of  both  must  be  sown  tolerably 
early  in  the  spring,  and  may  be  planted  out  after  the  green  crop 
is  fed  or  mown  off.  By  using  the  skim  coulter,  one  ploughing 
will  suffice.  Of  course  this  portion  of  the  fallows  must  be  cleaned 
in  the  previous  autumn. 

Before  I  quit  this  division  I  should  just  say  that  there  are  dot- 
ting the  county  from  east  to  west  some  small  patches  of  extremely 
wild  sand,  commencing  with  Sandy  Warren  on  the  east,  where 
cultivation  may  now  be  seen  climbing  the  hill-top.  This  is  nearly 
the  last  piece  of  barren  land  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  county.  At 
Maulden,  Ampthill,  and  Milbrook  there  are  spots  of  the  same 
kind,  finishing  at  Heath  and  Reach  on  the  west,  which  are  also 
yielding  to  the  hand  of  cultivation. 

There  are  some  important  strips  of  land  not  exactly  compre- 
hended under  either  of  the  heads  we  have  enumerated,  namely, 
the  parishes,  and  portions  of  parishes,  which  lie  between  the  clay 
aod  the  gravelly  loams,  and  that  lying  between  the  latter  and  the 
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chalky  division,  and  which,  by-the-bj,  is  some  of  the  best  land 
of  the  county. 

The  Third  Division  of  Soih  are  those  mainly  of  a  loose  and 
chalky  character,  lying  upon  the  oolite  or  chalk  formation. 

This  land,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  is 
bounded  by  Hertfordshire,  and  runs  along  to  Cfailteni  Hills.  At 
the  foot  of  these  hills  the  chalk  formation  continues  for  some  dis- 
tance, although,  along  the  valley,  the  hard  rocky  chalk  is  gene- 
rally covered  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  with  some  drifted  chalk, 
or  gravel  with  an  admixture  of  chalk.  This  gravel,  though  so 
used,  makes  very  inferior  road  materials,  being,  from  the  chalky 
admixture,  always  adhesive  after  frost  and  rain.  This  also  accounts 
for  the  highways  in  this  district  not  being  so  good  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

In  the  middle  of  the  county  we  have  shown  that  the  roads  are 
excellent ;  and  in  the  northern  division,  having  no  gravel,  or  next 
to  none,  they  purchase  it  from  a  distance,  and  of  course  purchase 
the  best,  whilst  in  this  chalky  district,  having  gravel,  although 
of  inferior  quality,  they  are  induced  to  use  it,  rather  than  pur- 
chase and  fetch  it  from  a  distance.  The  roads  in  this  chalky 
district  are  improved,  however,  by  gathered  flints  from  the  stiffer 
soils. 

On  nearly  the  whole  of  these  lands,  from  the  south-east  to  the 
south-west  boundaries,  turnips  are  cultivated  more  or  less,  though 
on  the  higher  parts  of  these  hills  there  is  often  to  be  found  a  bed 
of  flinty  day,  between  the  surface  soil  and  the  chalk,  which,  of 
necessity,  renders  it  ineligible  for  turnips.  Still,  there  are  only 
partial  spots  of  this  division  of  the  county  that  require  draining. 
In  the  absence  of  this  clay,  where  the  rocky  rubble  approaches 
within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  surface,  as  it  does  in  many  places, 
the  land  is  naturally  extremely  poor  and  unkind  for  all  green 
crops.  It  is  most  productive,  however,  of  charlock  and  other 
noxious  weeds.  One  of  these  is  the  common  pig-nut  {Buniufn 
Jlexuosum).  It  is  rarely  found  excepting  upon  this  description 
of  land.  The  bulb  is  very  peculiar,  both  in  its  formation 
and  mode  of  propagation.  The  seed,  which  drops  from  the 
stalk,  and  gets  covered  in  the  soil,  becomes  a  small  bulb,  which, 
as  it  produces  its  seed  from  year  to  year,  increases  in  dimen* 
sions  until  it  attains  the  size  of  a  moderate  potato.  It  assumes 
a  brownish  colour  and  an  irregular  shape,  but  is  remarkably, 
tenacious  of  life;  for,  when  harrowed  out  of  the  land,  and 
exposed  to  a  scorching  sun  for  days,  unless  eaten  up  by  pigs  or 
sheep,  when  covered  in  the  soil  it  again  vegetates.  A  few  years 
back  much  of  this  land  was  not  considered  worth  cultivation  ;  it 
lay  in  a  sort  of  sheep-walk  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  Indeed, 
a  part  of  the  Dunstable  and  Tottenihoe  Downs  sUll  remains.    At 
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lie  lime  of  Mr.  Stone's  Report  to  the  Boaxd  of  Agriculture, 
there  was  scarcelj  any  meat  prochiced  in  this  division  of  the 
coantj.  The  chalks  being  naturally  unkind  for  turnips,  (swedes 
scarcely  ever  being  attempted,)  the  few  patches  of  the  common 
sorts  that  the  farmers  managed  to  grow  were  wanted  to  keep  the 
ewe  flock^  whilst  the  produce  bred  were  usually  sold  to  be  fatted 
in  other  districts.  Artificial  manures  for  turnips  were  not  even 
thought  of,  and  stall-feeding  was  oat  of  the  question ;  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  viz.  that  the  farmers  had  nothing  with  which  to 
fatten  bullocks. 

The  crop  of  clover,  save  that  eaten  by  the  farm-horses,  was 
usually  sent  to  London,  as  also  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat-straw. 
A  black  substance  was  brought  back  for  the  wheat  crop,  con^ 
monly  called  soot^  but  it  comprised  all  manner  of  gatherings 
vhic^  the  manure-dealers  could  manage  to  scrape  together,  ^'  pro- 
Tided  always  "  that  a  little  of  the  real  thing  was  retained  to  pre- 
serve the  smell,  and  to  give  it  the  right  colour.  Thus  for  many 
jears  were  the  farmers  of  South  Beds  and  North  Herts  cheated. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  produce  of  the  land  was  most 


In  a  village  near  Luton  the  writer  has  been  credibly  informed 
that,  about  the  time  above  alluded  to,  only  one  wheatnstack  was 
attempted  throughout  the  entire  village ;  and  that,  it  seems,  was 
but  an  apology  for  one,  the  walls  being  made  of  wheat,  and  the  roof 
made  up  with  peas.  In  this  place,  however,  there  may  now  be 
seen  beautiful  waving  crops,  and  the  fields  and  stack-yards 
studded  with  stacks. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  however,  that  where  the  drifted  chalk,  or 
gravelly  chalk,  intervenes  between  the  upper  staple  and  the 
chalk  rock,  this  land,  with  good  management,  is  very  far  from 
being  the  worst  of  the  county.  Indeed  it  must  be  classed  among 
our  most  certain  cropping  lands. 

In  the  southern  district  an  excellent  practice  on  this  description 
of  soil  is  to  have  growing  about  one-eighth  part  or  thereabouts  of 
the  arable  land  in  sanfoin,  to  be  changed  after  one  course  of 
cropping.  It  is  much  more  certain  than  clover  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  hay  on  the  chalks,  while  the  eddish  after  the 
scjthe  is  the  most  wholesome  and  forcing  food  on  which  the 
farmer  can  wean  his  lambs ;  added  to  which  (and  that  no  trifling 
advantage),  there  seems  to  be  no  affinity  between  sanfoin  and 
red  clover,  for  after  you  have  broken  up  the  sanfoin,  and  brought 
the  land  into  a  good  state  of  tillage,  it  will  forthwith  bear  good 
red  clover. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  farmers  generally  through 
this  district,  after  laying  on  a  dressing  after  the  wheat  crop, 
add  a  crop  of  oats  before  the  fallow,  thus  adopting  the  five- 
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course  system,  and,  strange  to  say,  either  from  the  less  frequent 
repetition  of  the  crop,  or  from  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
turnips  mostly  remain  good,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
they  have  miserably  failed. 

Improved  turnip  cultivation  of  late  years  has  doubtless  been  at 
the  foundation  of  these  astounding  advancements,  and  our  South 
Beds  farmers  are  much  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  and  scientific 
exertions  of  John  Bennet  Lawes,  Esq.,  of  Rothamsted,  in  the 
preparation  of  a  description  of  turnip-manure,  which  has  per- 
formed wonders  throughout  the  whole  of  these  chalky  districts, 
which  heretofore  were  most  ungenial  for  the  growth  of  all  root 
crops.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  partial  use  of  broken  rape-cake 
and  other  artificial  manures,  improvements  had  commenced  a 
few  years  before  that  gentleman  commenced  his  experiments, 
but  the  great  desideratum  was  still  absent,  viz.  a  manure  that 
would  force  the  turnip  plants  in  the  early  stages  on  those 
ungenial  soils  without  endangering  the  vegetative  properties  of 
the  seed.  This  result  Mr.  Lawes  has  accomplished,  and  instead 
of  witnessing  now,  as  heretofore,  large  patches  of  land  completely 
naked  and  others  covered  only  with  a  few  stinted  worthless 
plants,  you  may  witness  on  the  farms  of  the  more  spirited 
agriculturists,  field  after  field,  a  fine  uniform  crop,  exceeding  in 
many  instances  that  of  the  more  kindly  soils  of  the  kingdom 
where  no  such  appliances  are  used. 

In  the  cultivation  of  turnips  in  this  part  of  the  county,  the 
ridge  system  (except  for  their  late  turnips)  is  almost  universally 
adopted  by  our  best  farmers.  They  use  their  farmyard  manure, 
so  as  to  supply  a  portion  for  the  whole  of  the  turnip  fallows,  and 
then,  after  the  manure  is  covered  in,  from  3  to  5  cwt  per  acre 
of  Lawes's  superphosphate  is  drilled  with  the  seed,  and  if,  during 
the  operation,  sufficient  moisture  is  retained  to  cause  the  seed  to 
vegetate,  the  turnip  crop  is  considered  safe.  Such  indeed  have 
been  the  efiects  of  recent  management  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
as  to  have  in  many  cases  doubled  the  production  of  human  food 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  if  you  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Stone's  Report  in  1794,  it  has  doubtless  been  quadrupled. 

Meadow  and  Pasture  Land. — Hitherto  there  has  been  but  a 
cursory  allusion  to  the  grass-land,  nor  need  our  remarks  be  at  all 
voluminous,  as  the  pastures  of  the  county  are  not  extensive,  nor 
generally  of  first-rate  quality.  There  are,  however,  a  few  ex- 
ceptions : — 

At  PuUoxhill,  near  Silsoe,  there  are  some  fields  of  very  good 
grass,  such  as  will  fatten  a  bullock  well,  and  is  not  thought  less 
eligible  for  dairy  purposes. 

At  Marston  Moretain,  the  far-famed  Church-close  or  closes  is 
very  fine  bullock  land,  while  the  Horse-craft  field,  the  Holms,  and 
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fields  adjoining,  are  among  the  very  best  pasture  grounds  of  the 
conntj. 

The  best  portions  of  Lidlington  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
fonner.  This  farm,  a  few  years  since,  was  regarded  as  the  first 
grazing  farm  in  the  county,  and  was  admirably  situated,  having 
iprings  arising  at  the  foot  of  the  sand-hills,  whence  the  water  could 
be  directed  through  nearly  every  pasture-ground  of  the  farm. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  [proprietor  (the  Duke 
of  Bedford)  has  allowed  much  of  the  second-rate  quality  to  be 
broken  up ;  a  boon  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
his  tenant.  There  are  also  some  very  useful  pastures  at  Rock- 
liffe,  Battlesden,  Toddington,  and  Potsgrove,  with  the  enclosed 
portions  of  Wobum  Park.  Silsoe  Park  also,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Mason  (Earl  de  Grey's  farm-bailifi),  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  greatly  improved.  At  Bromham  also,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  meadows  beyond,  up  to  Turvey,  are  pas- 
tures of  a  very  useful,  not  to  say  first-rate  quality. 

The  other  meadows  adjoining  the  Ouse,  quite  through  Bedford^ 
and  down  to  Eaton,  are  generally  weak.  A  portion,  however, 
being  laid  pretty  well  to  all  the  adjacent  farms,  they  supply  a 
quantity  of  useful  meadow  hay,  without  cost  of  manure  to  the 
famiers,  and  are,  therefore,  very  properly  regarded  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  farms. 

Through  the  whole  of  these  parishes  there  are  a  few  good 
dairies  kept,  the  butter  being  sent  to  London.  In  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  county  a  few  dairy  cows  are  kept,  principally  to 
supply  the  family. 

The  meadows  of  the  "  Ivel  '*  are  very  inconsiderable,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  and  those  of  the  ^'  Lea  "  are  still  more 
so.  This  river  takes  its  rise  at  the  fdot  of  the  chalk  hills, 
between  Dunstable  and  Luton  is  bounded  by  poor  arable  land, 
and  makes  its  exit  very  shortly  at  New-Mill  End. 

Of  artificially  made  water-meadows  there  are  but  very  few, 
save  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  At  Wobum  there  are  some 
very  good  ones,  which '  his  Grace  principally  holds  in  hand ; 
they  appear  to  be  nicely  kept  up,  and  of  good  quality.  There 
are  others  at  Flitwich  and  Maulden,  which  were  made  at  con- 
siderable expense  some  years  since,  but,  being  on  a  peaty 
soil,  the  produce  is  exceedingly  coarse,  and  the  hay  is  of 
very  middling  quality;  they  are  held  by  his  Grace's  tenants, 
Messrs.  Overman  and  Flatt. 

In  this  county  there  is  but  a  narrow  strip  of  peat  land  lying  south 
of  the  Ampthill  range  of  hills,  and  that  of  very  moderate  quality, 
running  from  Tingreth  through  Westoning,  Flitwich,  Flitton, 
Maulden,  and  Clophill.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  full  of  water, 
aud,  when  drained,  the  soil  is  so  sulphureous,  that  it  is  not  worth 
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much  in  grass,  and  still  less  under  tillage.     Here  and  there  are 
spots  that  will  grow  mangold,  but  of  com  there  is  no  certaiirtj. 

The  whole  area  of  the  county,  as  observed  in  the  introduction, 
comprises  about  296,320  acres.  The  Editor  of  the  ^Pailia* 
men  tar  J  Gazetteer'  makes  the  pasture  more  than  twice  the  quan* 
titj  of  the  arable  land.  This  is  probably  a  typographical  error, 
as  there  must  be  fally  three  acres  arable  to  one  of  pasture.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  the  strictest  accuracy  in  this  matter,  as  there 
is  much  of  the  inferior  grass-land  every  year  being  converted 
into  tillage.  But  from  the  best  information  I  can  collect,  the 
following,  I  believe,  will  be  found  tolerably  correct : — 

Of  arable,  say 210,320  acres. 

Upland  grass,  meadow  and  oommons 70,000 

Which  leaves  for  woods,  wastes,  roads,  and  waters      16,000 


>» 
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Total  acres      ..      ..      ..     296,320 

Population  about  130,000,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is 
employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  farming  and  gardening 
pursuits. 

The  climate  is  generally  considered  healthy,  not  less  for  stock 
than  for  the  human  family,  and  very  favourable  for  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  com.  The  mildew,  which  formerly  much  affected 
the  low  land  crops  by  the  rivers,  is  fortunately  now,  from  what 
cause  I  know  not,  much  less  frequent. 

The  Bedford  vale  (as  it  is  often  termed),  running  south-east  by 
east,  is  justly  regarded  as  the  finest  portion  of  the  county  as  a 
farming  district,  in  which  are  also  to  be  found  some  of  the 
finest  market-gardens  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  runs  through  the  heart 
of  these  market-gardens,  has  proved  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 
The  direct  Leicester  to  London,  vi&  Bedford  and  Hitchin,  will 
complete  the  accommodation  both  in  the  carriage  of  their  goods 
and  supply  of  manure.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  county.  To  see 
the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  these  enterprising  and  industrious 
men,  working  in  their  little  well-cultivated  plots,  from  dawn  of 
day  till  night,  is,  to  strangers  in  particular,  a  most  interesting 
spectacle,  while  it  is  quite  astounding  to  learn  the  amount  which 
this  busy  hive  will  sometimes  extract  from  an  acre  of  land. 

The  Stock  of  the  county  has  scarcely  less  improved  than  its 
agriculture. 

The  farm-horses  have  improved,  but  not  perhaps  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  neat-cattle  and  the  sheep.  There  are  a 
few  studs  of  good  Suffolk  horses,  but  generally  our  farmers  are 
not  particular  as  to  the  breed  and  colour  of  their  farm-horses. 
The  proportion  of  sward,  or  low  grass-land,  being  small,  there 
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are  bat  few  bred  in  tbe  county.  The  majority  of  our  ffOinerB 
bnjr  them  in  as  colts ;  when  fit  for  the  collar^  work  Aem  a  few 
years  lightly,  and  make  them  up  for  the  London  brewers.  Others 
purchase  them  at  from  three  to  four  years  old,  and,  if  good  and 
kind  workers,  keep  them  on  till  they  have  done  their  best. 

A  third  practice,  and  I  think  by  no  means  tbe  worst,  is  to 
keep  some  good  mares  among  their  working  horses,  and  breed  a 
few  foals  every  year.  The  mares  are  indulged  a  little  as  they 
get  forward  with  foal,  and  after  foaling,  two  mares  are  required 
to  do  the  work  of  one  horse  until  the  turnip-sowing  is  completed, 
when  they  are  rested  till  after  harvest.  The  foals  are  now  soon 
weaned,  and  the  mares  are  again  put  to  general  work  during  ali 
the  autumnal  cultivation,  when,  if  breeding  again,  their  work  is 
lightened  during  the  winter  months.  By  such  a  system,  making 
choice  of  some  powerful,  clean-legged  mares,  the  farmer  manages 
to  keep  his  team  young,  while  he  scarcely  feels  the  keep  of  his 
oolts,  and  avoids  any  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  horses. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  judge  in  breeding 
horses,  by  selecting  mares  of  good  constitution,  and  kind  workers, 
secures  by  the  above  plan  a  good  team,  and  makes  the  best 
retom.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  general  character  of  the 
&nn-horses,  within  the  last  half-century,  has  greatly  changed. 
The  hairy-legged  black  horses  are  nearly  extinct,  and  a  more 
active  nice  have  succeeded. 

The  common  practice  in  the  county  is  to  work  their  horses 
only  one  long  journey  in  the  day.  But  on  the  turnip-land  farms, 
during  the  summer  months,  our  best  farmers  have  recently  adopted 
(and  wisely  so)  double  journeys,  by  which  more  work  can  be 
accomplished  and  with  less  fatigue  to  the  horses. 

The  JVeat  Cattle  are  principally  of  the  short-horn  breed ;  His 
Giace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  however,  still  keeps  a  fine  Jierd  of 
Hereford  cows,  from  which  he  breeds  some  very  usefur  steers, 
makes  them  up  at  about  three  years  old,  and  with  others  pur- 
chased in  the  West  of  England,  makes  an  excellent  annual  fat 
stock  sale,  a  popular  resort  of  the  butchers  for  their  Christmas 
beef. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Lidlington,  and  a  few  others, 
more  of  these  fine  white-faced  animals  may  be  seen  grazing 
on  the  better  grass-lands;  but  they  are  principally  purchased, 
not  bred  there.  On  a  rough  estimate,  we  should  take  the 
short-horns  bred  in  the  county  to  be  numerically  as  ten  to  one  of 
anj  other  breed. 

From  its  small  extent  of  grass-land,  Bedfordshire  is  by  no 
means  a  breeding  county.  Where  cows  are  kept,  there  has 
of  late  been  great  anxiety  to  obtain  the  use  of  a  thoroughbred 
short-hom  bull,  by  which  the  home-bred  steers  are  greatly  im« 
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proved.  It  must  be  generally  known,  however,  that  we  have 
here  a  few  eminent  short-horn  breeders,  whose  herds  are  well 
known  within  the  circulation  of  the  Agricultural  Journal.  Take, 
for  instance,  those  of  Charles  Bamett  Esq.,  John  Crawley  Esq.^ 
of  Stockwood,  Earl  de  Grey,  and  Mr.  Fowler  of  Henlow,  &c.  &c.. 

Young  bulls  have  been,  of  late,  selected  from  these  herds  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  neat  cattle  of  the  county.  Indeed, 
animals  so  bred  will  occasionally,  when  fatted,  put  to  the  blush 
some  of  our  first-class  breeders ;  whence  the  question  legiti- 
mately arises,  whether  these  gentlemen,  in  their  great  regard  for 
symmetry,  do  not  sometimes  sacrifice  qualities  of  still  higher 
value. 

The  Sheep  of  no  county  within  the  last  sixty  years  have  been 
more  extensively  improved  than  those  of  Bedfordshire.  In 
Mr.  Stone's  Report  of  1794,  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred, they  are  thus  described : — "  The  sheep  of  this  county 
are  of  no  distinct  breed;  the  homed  and  polled  species  are 
often  kept  in  the  same  flock ;  are  coarse  in  their  head,  large 
in  their  bones,  high  in  the  leg,  with  picked  rumps ;  narrow 
in  the  bosom  and  chines,  and  with  an  indifferent  quality  of 
wool,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds  only  per  fleece.'* 
Some  exceptions  are  then  alluded  to.  '^  Francis  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  trying  some  useful  experiments  as  to  the  compa- 
rative value  of  the  different  kinds  of  sheep ;  and  Mr.  Bennett,  a 
farmer  of  Tempsford,  on  the  Great  North  Road,  had  possessed 
himself  of  a  breed  called  the  *  New  Leicesters,'  which  are  doing 
infinite  credit  to  his  judicious  choice  and  perseverance  to  obtain, 
requiring  no  mean  judge  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
first  breeders  in  Leicestershire." 

From  this  flock  it  is  well  known  the  excellent  sheep  of  the 
late  Messrs.  Sandon  and  Inskip,  with  many  others  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  were  descended.  Rams  selected  from  such  a 
flock,  with  wide  frames,  of  great  symmetry,  and  with  aptitude 
to  fatten,  would  be  likely  to  produce,  as  they  did,  when  put  to 
the  ordinary  bred  ewes  of  the  county,  the  most  astonishing  im- 
provements. 

From  these  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  eminence 
to  which  many  sheep-breeders  have  here  for  many  years  attained. 
They  are  often  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  for  Leicester 
sheep.  It  will  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  now  no  easy  task 
to  maintain  that  superiority.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  great  rage 
for  crossing  the  breed  of  sheep.  This  arises  from  a  deep  and 
prevailing  impression,  that  the  neat  and  delicately  formed 
Leicester  rams,  which  half  a  century  ago  so  completely  revolu- 
tionised the  barbarous  flocks  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  when 
bred  in  and  in,  are  not  now  the  most  profitable  to  the  farmer. 
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The  consuming  public  also  complain  that  there  is  too  great  a 
proportion  of  fat  to  the  lean.  To  obviate  this  evil  some  have 
crossed  with  the  South-Down  ram,  and  with  the  first  cross  they 
obtain  doubtless  very  useful  sheep ;  but  ultimately,  in  progressing, 
they  lose  weight  of  wool,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  general  evenness 
of  character.  Others  have  crossed  with  the  Cotswold  ram  ;  but 
however  good  the  produce,  when  these  sheep  are  put  to  Down 
ewes,  they  seem  to  mix  worse  with  Leicesters  than  any  other 
sheep.  The  wool  becomes  hairy,  and  the  good  properties  of  both 
breeds  seem  to  be  lost,  while  the  flock  never  keeps  up  its  condi- 
tion. Attempts  have  also  been  made  in  this  county,  as  in  Oxford** 
shire  and  Hampshire,  to  rear  a  distinct  breed  of  sheep,  dark  in 
the  face  and  legs,  with  a  tolerably  fine  fleece,  and  in  weight 
nearly  equal  to  the  Leicesters  ;  and  certainly  some  good  butchers' 
sheep  of  this  character  have  been  produced.  But  being  origin- 
ally a  cross  from  two  distinct  breeds  of  sheep,  very  diverse  in 
character,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  preserving  anything  like 
imiformity  in  the  flock,  and  the  same  aptitude  to  fatten  as  in  the 
best  class  of  long-woolled  sheep  ;  so  that  hitherto  in  Bedfordshire 
they  have  not  greatly  extended. 

Another  portion  of  our  long-wool  breeders,  and  they  are  not 
by  any  means  the  most  shortsighted  men,  have  of  late  been  using 
sheep  on  their  Leicester  ewes,  from  the  best  breeders  of  Lincoln- 
shire, such  as  the  Messrs.  Kirkham  and  Caswell,  by  which  they 
hare  increased  the  size  and  muscular  properties  of  their  sheep ; 
have  more  wool,  and,  I  think,  without  losing  an  iota  of  their 
aptitade  to  fatten.  These  sheep,  compared  with  Leicesters,  are 
far  less  diverse  in  character  than  any  other  description  of  sheep, 
and  consequently  mix  better  than  any  other  cross  (if  cross  it  can 
be  called).  It  must  be  observed  that  the  sheep  we  have  referred 
to,  though  bred  in  Lincolnshire,  are  very  different  from  the 
general  breed  of  Lincoln  sheep.  By  breeding  carefully  between 
the  Leicesters  and  the  above  flocks,  the  most  profitable  rent-pay- 
ing sheep  are  produced. 

There  are  still  some  excellent  flocks  of  pure  Leicesters  bred 
in  the  county.  And  among  those  to  whom  the  public  are  in- 
debted for  their  efforts  to  preserve  their  distinctive  breed  of 
sheep,  Mr.  Pawlett  must  now  be  regarded  as  standing  foremost ; 
as  the  recent  awards  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and 
elsewhere  amply  attest.  There  are  also  a  few  flocks'  of  pure 
South-Downs:  among. others,  those  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  his  tenant  Mr.  Thomas  stand  deservedly  high.  With 
so  much  variety  produced  in  a  county  long  proverbial  for  its 
superior  sheep,  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  reputation 
gained  will  not  be  lost. 

Improvement  in  Ploughs  and  Generah  Agricultural  Machinery. 
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— At  the  period  of  Mr.  Stone's  Report,  viz.  1794,  there' was 
scarcely  any  save  the  old  Bedfordshire  wooden  plough,  with  oae 
handle  fixed  and  the  other  loose,  the  latter  handle  used  at  will  as 
a  spud  or  cleaner  to  the  plough,  the  whole  being  of  the  rudest 
construction;  the  breast  or  mould-board  was  made  of  wood^ 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  form  in  which  the  furrow- 
slice  should  be  turned  over ;  so  that,  after  being  cut  through  with 
the  share,  if  the  ploughman  happened  to  be  finishing  his  land  or 
ridge,  and  the  ground  were  at  all  elevated  on  his  right,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  furrow-slice  (when  in  turf)  to  fall  back  into  its 
original  bed  fcnr  chains  together.  The  ploughman,  under  these 
^cumstanees,  leaving  hold  of  his  plough,  had  to  run  back,  to 
stop,  if  possible,  its  progress^  This  need  excite  no  surprise,  for 
the  plough  merely  formed  a  wedge,  raising  the  furrow  to  a  given 
point,  leaving  it  to  the  mane  chapter  of  accidents  which  way  it 
would  fall.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the  ^  Bedfordshire  Survey  * 
was  himself  so  wedded  to  the  old  wooden  plough  that,  as  late 
as  the  year  1821,  he  was  confronted  on  his  own  farm  with  a 
Ransome's  L.  L.  plough,  which  put  Mr.  Bachelor  completely 
into  the  shade,  both  as  regards  the  superiority  of  the  work  and 
the  lightness  of  draught,  as  tried  by  a  dynamometer,  notwith- 
standing that  the  modem  implement  was  double  Uie  weight  of 
the  old  wooden  one. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that  Mr.  Bachelor's  brother, 
about  this  time,  constructed  a  very  strong  plough  for  the  clay- 
land  of  the  county,  and  which  would  plough  it  in  its  hardest  and 
most  sterile  condition.  This  implement  was  made  with  a  stnHig 
wooden  beam,  iron  neck  and  breast,  with  two  wheels,  and  was 
certainly  a  great  improvement  on  all  previous  Bedfordshire 
ploughs.  The  inventor  won  several  prizes  with  this  plough  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  County  Society.  It  was,  however, 
subsequently  beaten,  both  by  Ransome's  and  Howard's  iron 
ploughs ;  and  here  it  is  just  that  we  should  make  mention  of  the 
extraordinary  success  which  the  Messrs.  Howard  of  Bedford  have 
met  with  of  late  years  with  their  patent  iron  two-wheel  plough, 
which  has  made  its  way  into  every  county  in  England,  and  numbers 
have  been  sent  abroad.  Their  harrows  and  steel-tined  horse-drags 
are  scarcely  less  appreciated.  It  would  not  be  right,  however,  to 
pass  over  other  very  good  ploughs  that  have  been  recently  con- 
structed in  this  county,  such  as  those  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Hensman. 

The  last-named  gentleman  was  the  inventor  of  the  simplest 
and  best  coultei^fastener  we  have  yet  seen.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  no  county  in  ^England  can  now  boast  of  better  ploughs 
or  of  more  skilful  ploughmen.  To  say  nothing  of  the  scores  of 
local  ploughing-matches  where  these  ploughs  have  proved  sue- 
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cetsfal,  tbe  annual  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
Sw  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  afford  the  most  ample  corrobora- 
tion of  the  statement  The  Bedfordshire  harrows  and  drill  are 
scarcely  in  less  repute ;  the  latter  more  particularly  where  straight 
drilling  is  at  all  appreciated.  Mr.  Hensman,  of  W  obum,  is  now 
the  manufacturer  of  the  drill,  aa  also  of  a  good  steam  thrashing- 
machine. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Bachelor,  l»other  to  the  author  oT 
*  Bachelor's  Survey,'  was,  however,  I  believe,  the  first  inventor- 
of  the  Bedfordshire  steerage  lever  drill,  and  for  many  years  was. 
a  very  ingenious  tenant  upon  the  Bedford  estate. 

The  com  in  this  county  is  nearly  all  drilled,  excepting  a  few 
beans  and  a  little  wheat,  which  here  and  there  are  put  ia  with  the 
double  dibble. 

The  hoeing  of  all  com  (except  wheat)  is  considered  good  hut' 
bandry ;  but  fiarmers  of  most  experience  will  not  hoe  that  crop 
unless  the  quantity  of  weeds  renders  it  imp^attive. 

Our  farmers  have  not  yet  attained  to  great  uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  harvesting  their  com.  Some  still  rei^  all  their  wheat, 
and  others  only  their  heavier  crops,  mowing  and  tying  the  rest^ 
as  also  their  general  spring  crops,  but  the  latter  are  not  generally 
put  into  sheaf;  to  do  so  is,  at  any  rate^  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule. 

They  generally  use  one-horse  carts  in  carrying  their  corn,  and 
insist  that,  unless  the  distance  be  considerable  and  roads  bad, 
they  can  do  it  more  expeditiously  than  by  the  use  of  waggons. 
Tbe  ancient  practice  was  to  bring  all  the  com  home,  however  far 
irom  the  homestead.  Of  late  they  stack  more  at  large.  In 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  more  modem  system  is  to  stack 
&e  com  where  grown  ;  but  this  in  our  judgment  is  a  system  as 
far  from  the  correct  one  as  that  of  cramming  every  stack  into  the 
stackyard.  The  better  practice  is,  we  suggest,  to  bring  the  great 
body  of  the  com  into  three  or  four  distinct  groups  of  stacks, 
within  a  very  easy  distance  of  where  the  straw  has  to  be  consumed.. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of 

The  best  mode  of  Thnuking, — The  practice  in  Beds,  previous 
to  the  use  of  steami,  was  to  move  every  stack  into  bam  before 
thiariiing  it,  but  of  late  some  few  of  our  farmers  have  adopted 
tbe  Norfolk  system  of  stacking  anywhere,  and  thrashing  the  stadc 
at  the  same  place,  which  we  hold  to  be  a  wasteful  system.  And 
Cor  these  reasons.  First.  If  the  straw  is  ultimately  to  go  to  the 
farm  premises,  to  be  made  into  manure,  it  cannot  be  moved  so 
deaaly  and  easily  as  when  in  the  sheaf.  Besides,  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  clear  up  and  move  all  the  offal  when  luroken  into  frag- 
ments, and  it  is  often  left  to  be  cleaned  up  at  some  less  busy 
season,  which  frequently  does  not  arrive  till  the  offal  becomes 
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an  eyesore,  while  by  fetching  home  the  straw,  a  load  or  two  at 
a  time,  repeated  litterings  are  made  when  one  might  hare 
sufficed.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
the  straw  blowing  over  the  fences  and  fields  in  all  directions. 
Meanwhile  we  have  said  nothing  of  getting  home  the  com  and 
chaff,  the  latter  being  generally  wasted.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that,  although  steam-thrashing  is  getting  much  into  use,  there 
are  but  few  of  our  farmers  disposed  to  follow  a  system  which 
we  have  thought  it  right  thus  to  reprobate. 

Our  more  judicious  men  either  previously  move  the  stack 
into  the  barn,  where  it  is  safe  from  bad  weather,  or,  setting  the 
machine  pretty  close  to  the  bam,  move  the  stack  at  the  time  of 
thrashing,  and  so  put  the  thrashed  com  into  bam,  the  offal  into 
the  farmyard  (the  proper  place  for  it),  and  stack  the  straw  most 
conveniently  for  future  use. 

That  portable  engines  are  very  convenient  there  can  be  no 
question,  particularly  until  farmers  avail  themselves  of  a  fixed 
engine  on  their  own  occupation,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  on  all  moderately  sized  farms  it  is  far  the  most  convenient 
plan  to  have  a  smaller  fixed  steam  power  to  do  the  grinding, 
chaff-cutting,  cake-breaking,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  thrashing. 
I  repeat,  that  in  the  present  emergency  it  may  be  good  policy  to 
use  these  hired  steamers,  but  the  object  of  the  owner  must  be 
always  to  earn  money  ;  there  is  consequently  far  more  lumbered 
out  in  a  day  than  at  all  comports  with  the  convenience  of  a 
moderate  sized  farm. 

System  of  making  the  Manure. — ^The  practice  varies  so  greatly 
even  among  good  farmers,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  state  the 
best.  All  real  business  men  are,  however,  agreed,  that  herein 
lies  the  great  secret  of  farming,  that  is,  not  how  to  make 
manure  at  the  greatest  profit,  for  profit  is  out  of  the  question, 
but  how  to  make  the  best  manure  at  the  least  loss.  This 
question  embraces  so  many  points  that  it  is  highly  difficult  to 
know  where  to  begin.  There  are  first  the  right  sort  of  animals, 
and  the  right  position  in  which  to  keep  them  during  the  time 
of  fattening ;  whether  in  the  farmyard,  and  if  so,  should  the  yard 
be  covered  ?  or  whether  in  the  stall,  or  in  boxes  ?  These  are 
all,  in  themselves,  important  questions ;  and  then  add  to  these, 
What  is  the  least  expensive  food?  at  the  same  time  keeping 
up  the  quality  of  the  manure. 

The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickerings  Park,  was  among 
the  first  to  adopt  rather  largely  the  system  of  box-feeding  in 
this  county,  and  he  made  some  very  fine  beasts,  but  how  far 
it  paid  him  to  erect  his  boxes,  which  he  did  himself  at  con- 
siderable expense,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
manure,  it  was  said,  always  produced  great  effect. 
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His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  one  of  the  largest 
winter  graziers,  has  for  many  years  adopted  stall-feeding,  but  of 
late  has  used  boxes ;  and  Mr.  Baker,  his  Grace's  farm-bailiff, 
generally  exhibits  well-fed  beasts.  This  gentleman  gives  a 
decided  preference  to  boxes,  but  more  from  the  saving  of  labour, 
and  from  the  superiority  of  the  manure,  than  from  any  decided 
increase  of  the  flesh  of  the  animals  over  those  fed  in  stalls.  In 
the  former,  moreover,  the  animals  have  always  been  healthy. 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Bletsoe,  after  five  years'  experience  of  box- 
feeding,  says  his  cattle  always  do  better  thus  than  when  tied  up 
bj  the  neck.  He  consequently  always  keeps  his  boxes  full  while 
he  has  any  beasts  left  He  makes  it  his  practice  to  have  them 
twice  littered  per  diem,  and  has  the  litter  from  the  sides  regu- 
larly levelled  under  the  animals,  by  which  they  are  kept  clean 
and  healthy.  He  also  considers  the  manure  so  made  25  per 
cent  better  than  that  made  in  stalls  and  thrown  out  into  the 
yard.  This  gentleman  is  a  gpreat  advocate  for  covered  farm 
homestalls,  and  thinks  that  when  the  farm  buildings  are  first 
arranged  such  need  not  be  much  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Lidlington,  an  equally  experienced  grazier, 
feeds  in  stalls,  because  he  has  no  boxes,  else  he  would  gladly 
adopt  them.  He  decidedly  prefers  either  plan  to  that  of  fattening 
in  the  yard,  with  hovels  attached.  He  asserts  with  confidence 
that  in  yards  the  animals  consume  more  food,  and  make  con- 
siderably less  progress.  Where  straw,  however,  is  very  abundant 
he  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  get  it  all  made  into  manure,  to 
keep  his  growing  store  beasts  in  yard,  but  takes  care  to  give 
them  good  food. 

The  practice  of  many  other  good  fanners  might  be  cited.  The 
writer,  however,  regards  the  subject  as  sufficiently  important  to 
wanant  a  suggestion,  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  should 
get  some  well-attested  experiments  made  on  this  subject. 

Labourers*  wages  in  the  county  of  Beds  are,  I  think,  about  the 
average  of  the  kingdom,  or  somewhat  above  that  average,  if  the 
perquisites  in  kind  be  added  to  the  payment  in  money.  They 
are  not  so  high,  generally,  as  in  Lincoln  and  Yorkshire,  but  far 
higher  than  in  ^e  west  of  England ;  and  the  labourers  are  conse- 
quently, I  believe,  a  more  active  and  industrious  class. 

The  common  day-labourers'  wages  vary  from  9^.  to  12^.  per 
week.  During  the  late  advance  of  provisions  they  have  attained 
the  higher  point,  while  the  horse-keepers  and  shepherds  have 
abont  2#.  per  week  in  advance  of  this.  The  labourers  have,  for 
the  most  part,  small  beer  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but 
in  the  busy  months,  and  when  at  very  laborious  work,  they  have 
ale  famished  in  addition.  Harvest  wages  are,  generally,  about 
doable  those  paid  during  the  other  parts  of  the  year. 
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The  more  considerate  of  our  fanners  manage,  as  tax  as  practi- 
cable, to  give  piece-work  to  men  of  large  families  ;  so  that  men, 
so  circumstanced,  have  the  opportunity  of  earning  more  money, 
and  their  wi^es  will  often  reach  15$.  per  week ;  while  to  this 
must  be  added  frequently  the  earnings  of  other  members  of  the 
family.  In  the  southern  division  of  the  county  the  plaiting  of 
straw  furnishes  additional  employment  to  the  wife  and  junior 
members  of  the  family,  and  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  income 
of  the  household. 

Many  labourers  have  garden  allotments,  and  when  these  and 
the  cottages  are  at  a  moderate  rent  the  labourers  are  not  ill  cared 
for.  But^  I  regret  to  say,  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  and  full 
justice  can  scarcely  be  done  to  the  farm-labourers  of  the  county, 
or  to  some  of  their  best  friends,  without  appending  a  few  re- 
marks on  cottages  and  cottage  allotments,  for  the  sake  of  a 
deserving  but  too  often  depressed  portion  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  to  a  family-man,  be  his 
condition  in  other  respects  what  it  may,  if  there  be  the  absence 
of  convenience  and  comfort  at  home,  there  cannot  be  real 
oayoyment  of  life.  In  the  course  of  a  new  assessment  of  a 
populous  parish  in  the  county,  I  have  seen,  on  the  one  hand^ 
labourers  living  in  miserably  small  and  crowded  cottages,  devoid 
of  all  convenience,  and  without  a  foot  of  garden  ground,  paying  a 
rent  of  25.  6d,  per  week,  or  6/.  10s,  per  annum ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  same  parish,  were  to  be  seen  tastefully  built 
cottages,  often  with  three  sleeping  rooms  and  two  rooms  below, 
fitted  up  with  a  neat  stone  sink,  a  supply  of  spring  and  soft 
water,  and  a  good  spacious  garden  studded  with  fruit  trees,  and 
all  for  about  3/.  5«.  a  year,  or  at  most  3/.  10^.  per  annum. 

The  former  were,  it  appeared,  the  property  of  a  speculator, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  wants  of  this  class  of  poor  people, 
bought  ground  and  erected  a  number  of  cottages  on  the  most 
economical  plan,  with  but  little  reference  to  comfort.  They  are, 
however,  tenanted ;  and  upon  the  maxim  of  Hudibras — 

**  The  value  of  a  thing 
•  Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring"— 

the  rent-collector  is  sent  round  every  Monday  morning  for  his 
half-crown,  or,  in  some  instances,  three  shillings,  wiuch  must 
be  paid  within  the  week. 

In  the  latter  case  the  property  belonged  to  a  nobleman,  whose 
estate  in  that  particular  parish  is  not  large,  but  who,  doubtless, 
feels  a  just  pride  in  providing  comfortable  homes  for  the 
labourers  working  upon  his  estate. 

The  want  of  comfortable  cottages,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
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tke  scene  of  laboar,  is  in  many  parishes  a  crying  evil.  The  wear 
and  tear  undergone  by  a  labourer  in  traversing  three  or  four  miles 
a-day,  to  and  fro,  in  addition  to  his  toil  on  the  fisirm  (as  is  com- 
Bumly  the  case)  is  a  most  heavy  drag  upon  the  living. machine.  It 
might  and  should  be  obviated,  by  the  erection  of  suitable  cottages 
in  the  immediate  vi<dnity  of  farms  lying  at  a  distance  from  the 
Tillage,  and  where  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  attaching  a  8a£B'* 
cieot  plot  for  a  garden. 

Allotments  to  Labourers  for  the  growth  of  their  vegetables,  &e., 
when  judiciously  and  liberally  carried  out,  are  doubtless  an 
essential  benefit,  and  since  the  date  of  Bachelor's  Survey  have 
become  more  or  less  general.  A  laige  portion  of  the  labourers^ 
where  the  soil  is  at  all  suitable  and  let  at  a  moderate  rent,  occupy 
them  well.  In  other  instances  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  You 
Biay  occasionally  see  a  tract  of  poor  clay  land,  set  out  at  a 
oonsiderable  distance  from  the  viUage,  and  at  a  rent  double  its 
worth  for  farming  purposes.  The  consequence  is,  in  such  cases, 
that  if  the  land  was  worth  anything  previously,  yet,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  its  annual  value  for  a  long  subsequent 
period  might  be  reduced  to  a  cipher,  and  the  farmer  has  to  take 
it  back  in  a  state  of  wretched  impoverishment.  In  some  few 
instances  I  have  seen  the  glebe  lands  so  appropriated,  and  it 
would  be  charitable  to  hope  with  a  benevolent  object,  but  under 
ciictunstances  that  could  hardly  fail  to  render  it  an  utter  abortion ; 
for  it  is  possible  that  good  intentions  may  be  spoiled  by  the 
planner  in  which  they  are  performed.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
gentleman  cannot  allot  land  more  convertible  than  that  which  he 
possesses ;  and  the  great  proportion  of  clay  land,  which  abounds 
in  this  county,  is  a  barrier  to  the  fullest  and  most  salutary  opera- 
tion of  the  allotment  system.  Small  portions  of  moderately 
strong  land,  well  drained  and  in  convenient  situations,  may  be  so 
applied ;  but  any  considerable  quantity  of  this  kind  of  land  only 
harasses  the  labc^irer,  without  yielding  any  corresponding  benefit ; 
indeed,  about  a  rood  of  the  more  temperate  soil  is  found  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  labourer  can  well  attend  to,  consistently  with 
his  duties  to  his  master,  and  quite  as  much  as  he  can  keep  in 
good  condition.  In  all  cases  situation  is  scarcely  secondary  to 
rent  in  point  of  importance. 

If  judiciously  carried  out  by  m^i  who  sincerely  desire  to 
benefit  their  workmen,  these  allotments  cannot  fail  to  promote 
tbe  comfort  and  well-being  of  a  class  of  men  whose  interests  are 
kientified  with  the  interests  of  all,  and  whose  improvement  should 
be  the  aim  of  alL 

In  conclusion,  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present 
cannot  fail  to  show  that  the  county  of  Bedford  has  made  within 
^  present  centuxy  no  small  progress  in  Agriculture.     But,  in 
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order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  a  still  more  definite  judgment, 
I  may  be  allowed  a  brief  recapitulation. 

Begin,  then,  with  the  days  of  Lord  Somerville  and  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  those  well-known  patrons  of  agriculture,  and  what 
do  you  see?  About  two-thirds  of  the  county  in  a  state  of 
cottimon  or  open  field ;  a  third  of  the  arable  land,  whether  con- 
vertible or  clay  soil,  under  a  dead  fallow  every  year,  while 
the  part  considered  to  be  under  crop  was  woefully  damaged 
by  water.  The  sheep,  generally  meagre-looking  animals  as  they 
were,  were  often  swept  off  in  entire  flocks  by  the  rot.  The  neat 
cattle  were  of  no  distinct  breed.  The  farm-horses  were  rough 
and  hairy  about  the  heels,  and  admirably  adapted  to  carry  along 
with  them,  on  every  leg,  some  stones  of  the  wet  tenacious  soils 
they  had  to  plough.  The  farm  implements  were  of  the  rudest 
kind.  A  little  mutton,  it  is  true,  was  here  and  there  produced  in 
the  summer  on  the  best  grass-lands ;  but  in  winter  there  was 
scarcely  any,  and  still  less  of  beef.  The  manure  (if  manure  it 
might  be  called)  was  little  else  than  a  quantity  of  decomposed 
straw,  scarcely  worth  the  cost  of  carting  on  the  land,  and  pro- 
ducing the  most  wretched  crops.  Such  is  the  summary,  and  a 
tolerably  just  one,  of  the  farming  of  Bedfordshire  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

To  exhibit  the  contrast  most  vividly  would  be  best  accom- 
plished by  ocular  demonstration  on  the  farms  of  some  of  the 
best  agriculturists  of  the  present  day.  Let  it  suffice,  however, 
to  say  that  there  are  scores  of  farms  now  producing  50  per  cent, 
more  com  than  in  1794,  and  supplying  the  metropolitan  markets 
with  a  stone  of  meat  for  every  pound  supplied  at  the  former 
period.  To  what,  then,  are  these  vast  improvements,  which  now 
everywhere  present  themselves,  to  be  attributed  ?  To  the  solu- 
tion of  that  question  the  closing  observation's  of  this  treatise  shall 
be  directed. 

It  has  been  said  of  some  men  that  their  friends  lived  before 
them.  With  perfect  propriety  may  the  axiom  be  applied  to  the 
agriculturists  of  Bedfotdshire.  Master-minds  have  preceded 
them.  No  one  that  lived  in  the  days  of  the  first  Francis  Duke 
of  Bedford  can  be  ignorant  of  the  efforts  which  that  nobleman 
put  forth  to  arouse  the  torpor-stricken  agriculturists  of  his 
day.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk  in  the 
earlier  days  of  that  eminent  agriculturist,  and  in  all  matters  of 
agricultural  improvement  was  a  man  of  kindred  spirit.  He  vied 
with  that  gentleman  in  establishing  his  annual  agricultural 
gathering  at  Wobum  with  a  noble  munificence,  and  he  continued 
those  meetings  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, however,  survived  him.  His  brother  and  successor,  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  continued  to  aid  the  cause  of  agriculture  in 
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ereiy  form  bj  his  influence^  example,  and  kindness,  not  less  than 
by  his  princely  rewards  to  improving  tenants. 

The  County  Agricultural  Society  was  now  formed,  and  it  is 
bat  justice  to  say  has  ever  since  been  supported  by  the  House  of 
Russell  with  the  most  liberal  donations.  It  is  also  gratifying  to 
find  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  Society,  since  it  com- 
menced its  perambulatory  meetings,  has  become  more  healthy 
and  vigorous.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  every  hive  some  drones 
to  be  found,  and  in  every  county  some  men  without  energy, 
ipirit,  or  enterprise,  and  whose  principal  usefulness  consists  in 
making  a  dogged  indifference  to  improvements  the  more  ridiculous. 
Sach  men  are  like  accumulations  on  the  coulter  of  the  plough ; 
and  as  time,  like  the  ploughshare,  passes  along,  it  will  doubtless 
dash  them  aside. 

These  Societies  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity in  general,  but  not  to  any  county  more  than  Bedford- 
shire. They  have  imparted  a  spirit  of  emulation  to  young  men, 
which  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  present  generation  of  farmers, 
and  which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

It  will  also  be  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  not  a  few  that  the 
farmers  of  this  county  had  for  many  years  the  counsel,  the  kind 
co-operation,  and  the  living  example  of  the  late  John  Foster, 
Esq.,  of  Brickhills.  He  was  long  the  connecting  link  between 
the  landed  proprietors  and  the  yeomen  of  the  county,  and  a 
most  welcome  guest  at  all  their  agricultural  gatherings.  Those 
noblemen  of  the  last  generation,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  have  not  merely  created  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among 
the  present  race  of  farmers:  their  example  has  been  equally 
beneficial  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  in  the  present 
day.  For,  while  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  county, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  now  better  tenanted,  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  contains  a  goodly  array  of  first-class  *'  live  and  let 
live"  landlords.  One  proof  may  suffice  among  the  many  that 
might  be  adduced,  and  which  must  be  patent  to  all :  so  changed 
are  the  views  of  many  of  the  landlords  of  the  county  as  to  the 
propriety  of  preserving  an  enormous  quantity  of  game,  that 
committals  under  the  Game  Laws  are  now  little  more  than 
as  one  to  ten  compared  with  those  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
This  is  a  fact  not  to  be  lightly  estimated,  for,  coupled  with  the 
improvement  in  the  Poor  Laws,  nothing  perhaps  has  tended 
more  to  inculcate  provident  habits  and  to  raise  the  tone  of  morals 
among  the  labouring  classes. 
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II. — Lois  Weedon  Husbandry.     By  the  Eev.  S.  Smith. 

I  AM  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawes  for  his  paper  in  this  Joamal 
*^  On  the  Growth  of  Wheat  by  the  Lois  Weedon  System  on  the 
Rothamsted  Soil." 

The  design  of  the  paper  is  admirable.  For,  great  things  are 
promised  to  him  who  farms  upon  the  system  under  review, — 
even  a  large  profit,  with  wheat  at  40«.,  or  as  low  as  35^.  a  quar- 
ter ;  and  it  was  right  that  care  should  be  taken  by  some  compe- 
tent person  that  in  such  a  matter  no  one  be  misled. 

But,  not  only  is  the  wheat  crop  to  be  thus  profitable :  it  is  to 
be  grown  year  after  year  without  manure  on  the  same  acre  or 
acres  of  land,  as  the  case  may  be.  So  that  if  a  man,  fanning 
after  this  fashion,  have  300  acres  of  ploughed  land,  and  keep 
the  self-same  100  acres  continuously  in  wheat,  he  has  only  two- 
thirds  of  his  farm  to  manure. 

For  eleven  years  this  plan  of  growing  wheat  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  Lois  Weedon, — with  an  excellent  promise 
for  crop  number  twelve ;  and  before  I  notice  the  Rothamsted 
experiment  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  cause  of  this  success. 

1.  The  land  at  Lois  Weedon  devoted  to  wheat,  is  wheat  land; 
one  piece  being  wheat  land  naturally,  the  other  being  made  so 
by  marling.  The  mineral  food  for  the  wheat  plant  is  thus 
secured,  existing  as  it  does  in  land  of  this  quality  and  condition. 

2.  But,  as  a  sufficiency  of  this  mineral  food  might  not  be  in  a 
prepared  state  for  assimilation  without  exposure  to  the  solvents 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  as  it  is  required,  is 
brought  to  the  surface  to  have  a  winter  and  summer  fallow. 

3.  To  secure  this  annual  fallow,  without  the  loss  of  the  annual 
crop  of  wheat  from  the  same  acre  of  land,  the  crop  is  grown  in 
strips  of  three  rows  of  wheat  (or  of  two,  as  the  case  may  demand), 
a  foot  from  row  to  row;  a  fallow  interval  of  3  feet  running 
between  each  triple  or  double  row ;  the  strip  of  one  year's  wheat 
being  the  fallow  for  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately  from  year  to 
year.  This  fdllow  interval  is  limited  to  3  feet ;  because,  with 
more,  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  wheat  would  be  greatly  di- 
minished ;  with  less,  it  could  not  be  worked. 

4.  The  bringing  up  of  the  subsoil  of  the  intervals,  however,  is 
not  enough :  the  conditions  of  the  system  are, — ^that  this  ex- 
posed subsoil  be  literally  pulverized, — actually  broken  to  atoms 
and  brought  down  to  dust,  and  then  mixed  with  the  pulverized 
staple. 

A  few  moments'  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  at  the  root 
of  the  system, — is  its  very  life, — without  which  it  dies.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  the  stead  of  manure.  It  may  be  said  to  create  a  certain 
portion  of  the  nourishment  of  the  wheat  crop ;  for,  the  undersoil 
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being  thus  thrown  open  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  fresh 
supplies  of  mineral  food  are  constantly  being  liberated  and  be- 
coming available  to  the  growing  plant. 

The  mineral  food  being  thus  provided,  and  the  rarfaoe  of  the 
soil  being  always  kept  open,  the  organic  elements  of  fertility — as 
many  term  them-— come  of  themselves.  The  very  process  by 
which  I  gain  the  one,  admits  the  other.  Carbon  and  nitrogen 
ve  wanted ;  and  the  atmosphere  contains  them  both  in  the  forms 
of  carbonic  and  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  I  lay  great  stress  on 
tiie  contents  of  the  rain-fall.  Not  for  its  amount  of  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid  alone,  for  that  has  been  proved,  by  late  experiments, 
to  be  insufficient  for  our  wants  ;  but,  for  the  proof  which  is  thus 
gained,  by  easy  analysis,  that  these  substances  do  exist  in  the  air. 
Besides  the  rain  there  is  the  snow,  which  holds  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid  in  quantities  comparatively  very  large.  And,  as 
regards  the  dews  and  fogs,  they  are  declared  to  bestow  on  the 
earth  the  richest  treasures  the  atmosphere  contains.  With  every 
shower  of  rain,  then,  with  every  descent  of  the  dew,  every  fall  of 
snow, — nay,  with  every  breath  of  interpenetrating  air,  these 
organic  substances  are  brought  down  into  the  porous  soil,  either 
for  future  use,  or  to  be  taken  up  at  once  by  the  unconfined  root- 
lets of  the  growing  plant  They  are  brought  down,  I  say,  into 
the  porous  soil ;  for,  if  it  be  not  made  porous,  and  kept  so, — if 
the  surface  become  crusted  over,  the  treasures  of  the  dropping 
atmosphere  still  fall  on  it,  indeed,  but  only  to  be  quickly  ex- 
baled  again ;  while  the  air,  with  its  genial  and  untold  influences 
for  good,  passes  over  its  closed  bosom  altogether  and  is  gone. 

I  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  fallow  and  crop  system  under 
<liscnssion,  when  I  say  that  this  atmospheric  supply  of  nitrogen 
abundantly  meets  the  wants  of  my  wheat  crop ;  so  that,  com- 
mencing' with  a  yearns  fallow,  I  require  beyond  this  no  more 
natural  or  extraneous  provision  of  this  substance  within  the  soil. 
Nay,  I  have  found  that  over-feeding  the  plant  with  nitrogenous 
food  is  positively  injurious.  No  report  having  yet  been  given  of 
mj  wheat  crop  for  1856,  which  was  the  eleventh  unmanured 
crop  on  the  clay  piece,  I  will,  in  order  to  illustrate  my  position, 
refer  to  it  here.  To  increase  the  extent  of  my  wheat  four  years 
^o,  a  strip,  rich  with  the  remains  of  former  dressings  for  roots, 
was  added  to  the  original  plot ;  and  every  year  that  strip,  in  a 
marked  manner,  has  yielded  the  worst  wheat ;  so  much  so  that 
even  this  last  year's  crop,  as  a  whole,  was  somewhat  damaged  by 
it  in  sample.  The  yield  was  upwards  of  37  bushels  to  the  (half) 
acre,  of  good,  saleable  Lammas  wheat ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  thinner  grains  of  the  over-fed  portion,  the  yield  would  have 
heen  greater  altogether,  and  the  sample  perfect     The  produce  of 
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tall  bright  straw  amounted  to  the  remarkable  weight  of  two  tons 
to  the  (half)  acre. 

The  sixth  unmanured  crop  on  the  light  gravel  land,  which  has 
twice  yielded  5  quarters  to  the  (half)  acre,  gave  last  year  (with 
its  two  rows  instead  of  three, — ^a  diminution  of  rows  causing  the 
comparative  loss  of  one-sixth  of  the  produce)  30  bushels  of 
superior  wheat,  with  bright  clean  straw.  And  there,  too,  four 
years  ago,  a  small  strip,  manured  for  roots  and  unexhausted,  was 
added  to  the  original  piece;  the  fresh  strip  always  tending  to 
over-luxuriance  and  mildew,  which  tendency,  I  conceive,  it  will 
never  lose  till  the  surplus  nitrogen  within  the  soil  be  reduced. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  this  plan  of  growing  wheat; 
and  I  now  come  to  the  trial  of  it  at  Rothamsted. 

At  Lois  Weedon  the  success  of  the  plan  has  been  signal,  un- 
failing, and  undisputed.  '^  And  yet,'  says  Mr.  Lawes,  *'  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  follow 
.the  directions  given,  on  other  soils,  have  generally  been  unsuc- 
cessful." 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  these  reported  failures ;  but  no  one 
hitherto  has  come  forward  by  name  and  published  the  details  of 
his  unsuccessful  efforts.  So  that  there  has  been  nothing  tangible, 
— no  case  that  could  in  reality  be  met.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  am 
so  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawes  for  his  paper.  He  steps  boldly  forth 
and  says,  '*  I  have  tried  the  plan,  and  it  has  signally  failed.  I 
have  tried  it  for  four  successive  years,  and  each  year  the  produce 
has  been  miserably  poor  and  blighted.  Here,  in  the  paper  I  lay 
before  the  public,  is  Mr.  Smith's  plan  as  I  have  carried  it  ont ; 
and  here  I  think  it  right,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  to  show  to  the  agricultural  world,  that 
the  plan  has  little  chance  of  succeeding  on  any  soil  but  that  at 
Lois  Weedon.  For  it  so  happens  that  the  Rothamsted  soil  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  test  the  fact :  it  has  a  staple  of  loam,  a  stiff 
clay  subsoil,  with  chalk  at  a  great  depth  below ;  so  that  it  may 
be  well  taken  as  a  type  of  all  other  wheat  land ;  and  as  it  did 
not  answer  here,  it  cannot  be  expected — with  the  single  exception 
I  have  admitted — to  answer  anywhere  else." 

Such,  in  effect,  is  the  point  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Lawes  in  this 
report  of  his  experiment ;  and  my  reply  to  it  shall  be  brief  and 
out-spoken. 

If  Mr.  Lawes  had  really  carried  out  the  plan,  and  found  by 
unmistakeable  signs  that,  notwithstanding  a  proved  abundance  of 
mineral  food,  his  wheat-crops  failed  year  after  year  for  want  of 
available  nitrogen,  I  could  have  understood  and  valued  the  well- 
intentioned  experiment.     Or,  if  he  had  erred  in  the  execution  of 
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some  minor  detail,  it  might  have  been  overlooked.  But,  I  am 
compelled  to  say,  that  in  every  essential  point  the  conditions  of 
the  plan  have  been  so  utterly  disregarded  as  to  vitiate  the  experi- 
ment altogether. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  proof.  In  order  to  provide  a  suffi- 
ciency of  available  nitrogen  to  feed  the  wheat-crop,  it  is  in  the 
rales,  it  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  plan,  it  is  indispensable, 
that  the  land  be  pulverized  and  its  surface  kept  open.  And  yet, 
what  does  Mr.  Lawes,  in  the  paper  before  us,  own  ?  He  owns 
that  his  trial -piece  was  not  pulverized,  or  its  surface  kept 
open;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  became  foul  and  crusted  over 
daring  summer.  Notwithstanding  this  avowal,  by  a  singular 
process  in  logic,  he  would  by  implication  condemn  the  plan 
because  the  want  of  available  nitrogen  was  one  great  cause  of  his 
failare. 

But,  he  has  a  reason  for  not  pulverizing  his  land.  He  em- 
plojed,  he  says,  the  same  means  as  those  in  use  at  Lois  Weedon, 
hut  "  they  were  insufficient  for  the  soil  at  Rotbamsted."  He 
does  not  pretend  to  say,  what  no  one  could  say,  that  bis  land  was 
incapable  of  being  pulverized,  for  judicious  tillage  is  able  to 
render  '^  the  harsh  and  most  uncivil  clay  obsequious  to  the  hus- 
bandman ;"  but  that,  using  the  same  mechanical  means,  he  could 
not  attain  the  same  end. 

Did  he  use  the  same  means  ?  I  have  by  me  the  first  edition 
of  the  *  Word  in  Season  to  the  Farmer,*  published  in  1849  ;  and 
also  the  ninth  edition,  published  in  1852,  containing  the  direc- 
tions before  published  in  1851.  Mr.  Lawes  having  entered  on 
his  experiment  in  1851,  we  will  for  his  first  crop  refer  only  to 
the  edition  of  1849  for  the  rules  then  laid  down  for  pulverizing 
the  soil.  Describing  the  digging  of  the  intervals  for  my  fifth 
crop  of  wheat,  I  speak,  in  p.  5,  of  its  being  "  two  spits  deep ; 
and  after  the  pan  is  a  little  moved,  the  staple  is  turned  upon  it, 
and  the  second  spit  is  gently  laid  uppermost,  in  such  a  form  that 
the  frost  may  be  felt  right  through  the  whole."  "  The  winter 
fallow  over,  I  give  my  spring  stirring  with  the  fork,  which  moves, 
without  damaging,  the  spreading  fibres;  and  I  follow  up  that  voith 
^  horseshoe  as  often  €is  the  surface  incrustatesy  and  as  long  as  the 
growing  com  toill  permit ^ 

These  were  the  means  in  operation  at  Lois  Weedon  from  the 
▼ery  beginning.  Did  Mr.  Lawes,  in  this  turning  point  of  the 
system,  scrupulously  carry  them  out  ? 

The  winter  fallow  over,  he  gave  the  spring  stirring  with  the 
fork ;  and  after  that,  as  long  as  the  growing  com  would  permit, 
what  followed?  Two  scratchings  with  the  hand-hoe,  and  no 
horse-hoeing  whatever — a  very  costly  method  of  evading  the  rule 
and  defeating  the  plan ;  for,  for  the  expense  of  even  one  hand- 
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]ioeing  to  do  the  work  ill,  he  could  have  hone-hoed  six  times 
and  done  it  well. 

Or,  if  I  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Lawes,  and  the  two  hand- 
hoeings  were  only  for  the  wheat  rows  and  not  for  the  intervals, 
the  case  against  him  is  stronger  still ;  for  then  there  was  not 
even  any  hand-hoeing  of  the  intervals  at  all ;  and  only  an  occa- 
sional spudding  is  to.  be  set  against  my  deep  horse-hoeing,  ^'  as 
often  as  the  surface  incrustates  and  as  long  as  the  growing*  com 
will  permit," 

There  are  two  ways,  however,  of  defeating  a  rule.  By  coming 
short  of  it,  and  by  going  beyond  it.  *'  It  is  certain,"  says  Mr. 
Lawes,  "  that  the  same  amount  of  labour  expended  upon  the 
Rothamsted  soil  as  upon  the  Lois  Weedon  one,  was  quite  ineffi- 
cient to  get  the  same  amount  of  staple,  and  of  exposure  of  surface 
to  atmospheric  influences."  I  have  shown  how  Mr.  Lawes  broke 
the  rule  by  coming  short  of  it, — by  not  tilling  his  land  as  I  have 
tilled  mine,  or  expending  upon  it  the  same  amount  of  labour.  I 
have  only  one  thing  more  to  do,  and  that  is  to  show  how  fatally 
he  erred  by  going  beybnd.  the  rule  and  defeating  it  thus. 

To  explain  in  what  way  this  error  was  committed  I  must  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  first  proceedings  in  this  career  of 
double-digging  for  the  wheat-crop.  In  preparation  for  the  plan, 
the  land,  after  a  winter  fallow,  is  to  be  ploughed  and  harrowed 
and  rolled ;  and  harrowed  and  rolled  and  stirred  again,  as  for 
barley.  This  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  5-inch  staple.  In  the 
second  week  in  September  the  seed  is  in,  and  in  a  month  is  up. 
Then,  when  the  lines  of  wheat  are  well  marked,  comes  the  dig- 
ging of  the  intervals.  With  regard  to  the  depth,  the  principle 
from  the  beginning  was, — to  bring  up  just  so  much  of  the  subsoil 
as  could  be  pulverized  and  mellowed  during  the  annual  fallow  ; 
and  the  published  rule  in  1851  was  '^  4  incttes ''  if  the  soil  be 
tenacious  ;  this  warning  being  added  in  italics,  that  ^'  To  bring 
up  more  at  the  outset  would  be  a  toastefiU  and  injurious  expense.^* 

By  the  i  inches  fixed  on  for  tenacious  soil,  such  as  that  at 
Rothamsted  and  Lois  Weedon,  the  intelligent  farmer,  having 
caught  the  principle,  would  understand  that  there  was  nothing 
magical  in  this  precise  number  4 ;  but  that  if  a  depth  of  3  inches, 
or  even  2,  in  his  unusually  stiff  soil,  would  better  come  down  to 
dust  than  4,  he  would  confine  himself  to  that,  and  be  satisfied  ; 
for  he  would  recollect  that  if  he  brought  up  only  2  inches,  he 
would  still,  from  the  moiety  of  his  acre,  get  100  tons  of  fresh 
viigin  soil. 

In  digging  the  intervals  of  clay  land,  then,  at  the  outset,  I  cast 
the  5  inches  of  well-pulverized  staple  to  the  bottom,  and  place 
on  the  top  the  4  inches  of  tenacious  clay,  making  altogether  9 
inches  to  dig,  either  at  two  very  shallow  spits,  or  at  one  ordinary 
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spit;  only  4  inches  being  fresh  ground  for  the  fork.  For  this 
fifvt  operation  the  expense  is  moderate;  but  as  the  charge  in- 
creases for  the  stubble  land  and  for  the  graduallj  increasing,  but 
partly  palverized,  depth,  I  find  the  average  payment,  after  a 
series  of  years,  when  enough  fresh  ground  has  been  broken  and  I 
go  back  again  for  a  few  years  to  the  depth  of  a  single  spit,  to  be 
IL  10«.  or  1/.  lAs, — which  latter  amount  includes  the  throwing  out 
of  the  stones  and  the  weeds. 

Did  Mr.  Lawes  adopt  this  method  of  digging ;  or  did  he  defeat 
the  role  by  going  beyond  it?  Let  him  speak  for  himself.  *'  The 
fallow  intervals  which  were  not  sown  [were]  trenched  14  to  15 
inches  in  December,  1851,  forked  in  spring  and  again  before 
sowing ;  occasionally  spu<]ded,  but  became  foul  and  crusted  over 
during  sommer/'  At  the  very  outset  (that  is,  in  preparation  for 
the  second  year's  crop),  and  ail  through  the  trial,  during  which 
there  were  only  three  double  diggings  to  receive  the  seed,  the 
trenching  was  14  to  15  inches  deep,  a  spit  of  the  raw  clay  sub- 
soil, for  two  out  of  the  three  diggings,  being  placed  on  the  top, 
and  the  half- tilled  staple  below. 

In  thas  going  beyond  the  rule  and  digging  too  deep,  Mr. 
Lawes  did  indeed  incur  ^  a  Wasteful  and  injurious  expense." 
For,  instead  of  the  average  payment  at  Lois  Weedon,  the  trench- 
ing at  Rothamsted  cost  him,  he  says,  *^  on  the  average  about 
0RC9  and  a  half  as  much  as  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Smith."  And  so 
injorious  was  this  wasteful  expenditure  in  doing  wrong,  that, 
in  comparison,  all  minor  errors  of  execution  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. For,  of  all  conditions  of  soil,  there  is  none  which  the 
wheat-plant  so  loathes  and  sickens  almosWo  death  in,  as  this 
deep  and  hollow  aggregation  of  unmellowea  clods. 

I  will  not  stop,  then,  to  ask,  why,  in  opposition  to  the  rule,  4 
feet  intervals  were  used  by  Mr.  Lawes,  instead  of  3,  to  the  evident 
diminution  of  one-sixth  of  the  produce ;  or  why,  being  used,  my 
licence  is  quoted,  since  the  licence  given  is  wholly  inapplicable. 
Nor  will  I  dwell  on  the  omission  of  the  safe  roller  after  sowing 
and  in  spring ;  or,  in  defiance  of  the  rale,  of  the  sowing  twice 
out  of  the  four  times  so  late  as  October,  at  which  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  provision  made  in  the  directions  for  exceptional 
cases,  the  seed  should  have  been  sown  '^  for  a  thicker  crop." 
Nor  need  I,  I  am  sure,  apologize  to  Dr.  Gilbert  for  passing  by, 
without  notice,  the  laborious  calculations  and  analyses  of  his 
laboratory ;  for,  he  is  too  sensible  not  to  see  that,  where  the  pre- 
Buses  of  an  argument  are  proved  to  be  unsound,  no  conclusions, 
however  ingenious,  have  the  slightest  interest  or  value. 

I  am  anxious  to  disencumber  the  question  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  a  clear  nnderstanding  of  the  real  point  at  issue.  The 
question  volanteered  by  Mr.  Lawes  is — Can  the  Lois  Weedon 
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plan  of  growing  wheat  be  carried  out  with  success  at  Rotbam- 
sted  ?  And  his  answer,  after  a  trial  of  four  years,  is,  that  with 
the  same  amount  of  labour  and  the  same  mechanical  means  ^a 
those  employed  at  Lois  Weedon,  it  cannot.  It  has  been  for  me 
to  show,  from  his  own  statement  in  this  public  Journal,  that  the 
same  amount  of  labour  and  the  same  mechanical  means  have  not 
been  employed ;  that  the  great  principle  has  been  violated  ;  and 
that  the  result,  in  consequence,  has  been,  crops  poor  in  amount^ 
foul  in  growth^  and  in  quality  blighted  and  bad. 

Had  the  conditions  been  fulfilled,  the  thin  sowing,  at  a  peck  to 
the  acre,  might  have  succeeded  with  a  high  average  produce,  as  it 
did  for  years  at  Lois  Weedon,  where  the  very  first  crop  on  the 
light  land,  after  wheat,  yielded  41  bushels  of  excellent  grain, 
though  large  and  somewhat  coarse.  It  would  have  produced,  as 
it  did  there,  fine  bold  ears  of  an  extraordinary  size,  with  thick 
reed-like  straw.  It  is  nothing  to  the  point,  then,  that,  for  better 
security  against  losing  plant,  I  now  sow  two  pecks  instead  of  one, 
the  smaller  grain  making  a  more  marketable  sample,  and  the  finer 
straw  being  more  useful  at  home.  It  is  enough  that  the  one  peck 
succeeded  at  Lois  Weedon,  being  sown  in  due  time  on  land  pro- 
perly tilled  and  pulverised,  and  yet  well  solidified  with  the  roU^ 
at  seed-time  and  in  spring  ;  while  it  was  certain  to  fail — as  any 
amount  of  seed  would  have  failed — on  a  spit  of  what  was  little 
better  than  raw,  unmitigated,  unpulverised  clay.  The  trial-piece 
at  Rothamsted  being  in  this  condition,  I  will  only  add,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  farmer  in  £ngland,  acquainted 
with  his  business,  who  will  not  share  my  surprise,  not  that  the 
crops  were  so  bad,  bi^t  that  there  were  any  crops  at  all 
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III. — On  the  comparative  Advantages  of  sowing  Beans  in  Spring 
and  Autumn.     By  Robert  Vallentine. 

Prize  Essay. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  sowing  spring  or  winter  beans 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  still  not  unimportant.  It  i%  ^e 
imagine,  generally  known  that  winter  beans  cannot  be  sown  in 
spring  to  ensure  any  chance  of  a  good  crop,  nor  can  spring  beans 
oi  the  usual  kind  be  sown  in  winter  with  the  least  chance  of  be- 
coming a  crop  at  all. 

Winter  beans,  to  me,  certainly  possess  some  obvious  advan- 
tages over  spring  ones;  the  chief  of  which  are  that  they  are 
less  subject  to  blight    and  other   diseases  than   spring    beans: 
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and  also  that  tbej  may  be  sown  in  autumn  when  the  state  of 
the  land  and  the  labour  of  the  farm  will  permit,  and  thus  cur- 
tail the  labour  of  spring — which  is  always  a  busy  period — so  as 
to  apply  the  strength  of  the  farm  in  preparing  for  other  kinds  of 
com,  &c. 

As  I  am  writing  from  practical  experience  and  observation 
extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into 
a  philosophical  discussion  regarding  the  habits  of  plants,  nor  to 
dilate  on  insectology.  All  that  I  aim  at  is  to  state  results  and  leave 
causes  pretty  much  alone.  I  may,  therefore,  say  that  I  never  saw 
winter  beans  much  damaged  by  blight  or  any  other  disease,  but 
have  frequently  seen  spring  beans  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
various  kinds  of  insects  about  the  time  of  blossoming ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  land  has  been  ploughed  up  and  sown  with  some  other 
green  crop.  I  never  knew  a  case  of  winter  beans  failing  so  signally 
in  summer  as  to  lead  us  to  adopt  such  a  sacrifice  ;  and,  therefore, 
winter  beans  have  a  decided  advantage  over  spring  beans  on  the 
score  of  disease.  Winter  beans  have  frequently  failed  in  spring, 
however,  when  sown  too  late  in  autumn,  or  when  sown  on  wet 
undrained  clay  in  severe  winters.  Late  sowing  should,  therefore, 
he  avoided,  and  so  also  should  wet  land.  The  severity  of  winter 
cannot,  it  is  true,  by  any  means  be  avoided,  but  its  consequences 
may  be  rendered  harmless,  as  far  as  regards  beans,  by  attending 
to  draining  and  early  sowing.  If  beans  are  sown  early,  say  at 
the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  they  will  soon 
come  up  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin,  and  .be  enabled  to  take  a 
good,  deep,  and  wide-spreadhold  of  the  soil,  which  no  winter  we 
have  ever  seen  was  severe  enough  to  destroy.  Indeed,  we  have 
had  winter  beans  so  far  above  ground  in  October,  as  to  be  in  an 
excellent  state  for  hoeing ;  and  when  this  was  done  in  dry  wea- 
ther, the  cultivation  required  in  spring  was  very  light.  When 
beans  are  sown  early  the  vegetation  above  ground  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  a  severe  winter,  but  in  spring  a  second 
growth  takes  place,  and  continues  till  harvest,  which  is  usually 
at  the  commencement  of  wheat  harvest,  whereas  spring  beans ybZ/c'ir 
wheat,  and  are  a  month  later  than  winter  beans  ;  that  is  also  a 
recommendation  of  winter  beans  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  disadvantages  of  winter  beans  are  alleged  to  be  failure  in 
severe  winters,  and  a  less  yield  than  spring  beans.  On  very 
retentive  clay  soils  spring  beans  should  have  the  preference, 
to  obviate  any  chance  of  failure  by  severe  frosts ;  but  I  certainly 
never  saw  a  single  instance  of  failure  occur  from  severe  weather 
hut  what  might  be  traced  to  the  predisposing  causes  of  late 
sowing,  and  sowing  on  very  wet  land.  The  yield  of  spring  beans 
has  been  occasionally  higher  than  any  crop  of  winter  beans  we 
know  of:  but  the  yield  of  winter  beans  is  more  uniform,  as 
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might  be  inferred  from  their  less  liability  to  premature  ripening 
and  disease.  We  have  known  winter  beans  to  produce  7  quarters 
per  acre,  and  as  little  as  32  bushels  per  acre,  all  grown  on  good 
land  in  very  high  condition.  Spring  beans  sometimes  reacb 
8  quarters  per  acre,  and  some  seasons  do  not  exceed  as  many 
bushels. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  winter  beans  possess 
some  advantages  over  spring  beans  on  the  head  of  disease,  and 
also  that  when  sawing  in  autumn  takes  place  the  labour  of  the 
farm  is  forwarded,  which  is  of  great  importance  of  itself.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  farms  of  suitable  soil  for  beans  are 
also  suitable  for  wheat,  and  that  the  proper  time  for  ploughing 
and  sowing  wheat  is  also  best  for  beans.  Thus,  wheat-sowing  it 
attended  to  first,  and  when  that  is  finished  it  is  generally  too  late 
to  sow  beans  in  season,  so  that,  if  sown,  disappointment  follows, 
and  winter  beans  are  condemned  without  just  reason.  When, 
winter  beans  were  introduced  into  this  country  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  when  partially  grown  subsequently,  there  was  scarcely  a 
failure,  owing,  we  think,  to  more  care  being  used  in  sowing  at 
the  proper  time  and  under  suitable  circumstances;  but  of  late 
partial  failures  have  been  common  enough,  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure may  be  attributed  to  want  of  proper  management.  Winter 
beans  are  certainly  not  so  much  sown  now  as  they  were  a  dozen 
years  ago,  in  those  districts  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for  the 
reasons  assigned,  and  also  that  where  beans  hold  a  constant  plac» 
in  a  rotation  with  wheat,  it  is  seldom  that  horse-labour  can  be 
spared  in  autumn  for  ploughing  for  beans  as  early  as  necessary. 
For  spring  beans  the  land  can  be  ploughed  any  time  in  winter 
so  as  not  to  interrupt  other  kinds  of  work  ;  and  the  mere  drilling 
and  harrowing  bean-land  in  February  or  March  does  not  inter^ 
fere  with  ploughing  for  and  sowing  barley  or  oats,  neither  in  the 
preparation  for  root-crops.  It  should  always  be  the  aim  of  every 
arable  farmer  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  accomplish 
his  work  in  due  season,  but  not  more.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
keep  as  few  as  necessary,  the  labour  of  the  farm  should  be  so  difr- 
tributed  over  the  whole  year  as  to  provide  nearly  constant  eon* 
ployment,  without  standing  still  at  one  time  and  at  another 
having  too  much  in  hand  to  do  it  well.  It  is,  we  think,  for  these 
and  similar  reasons  that  spring  beans  are  so  generally  sown  instead 
of  winter  beans.  Because,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  strength  of 
horses  on  a  farm  to  plough  and  sow  both  for  wheat  and  beans  in 
autumn  in  proper  season,  there  would  be  an  expensive  surplus 
during  winter,  which  in  all  ordinary  cases  could  not  l>e  profitably 
employed.  .It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  wheat-sowing  can  be 
finished  by  the  middle  of  October  with  all  the  strength  of  the 
farm  applied  to  it.     It  is  then  a  chance  only  whether  the  plough- 
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ing  and  sowing  of  winter  beans  can  be  accomplished  in  due 


There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases  when  land  may  be 
ploughed  for  beans  during  harvest,  or  immediately  after  it,  when 
ploughing  for  wheat  cannot  be  carried  on  properly.  It  is  then 
that  the  sowing  of  winter  beans  instead  of  spring  beans  should 
take  place  with  everything  in  its  favour. 

Common  winter  beans  are  said  to  be  of  both  Russian  and 
French  origin.  Whatever  the  origin  or  original  distinctions  may 
have  been,  there  is  no  particular  difference  known  now  amongst 
farmers.  Winter  beans  are  very  small,  of  a  darker  brown  colour 
than  spring  beans,  with  a  very  black  eye.  They  usually  weigh, 
when  well  harvested,  from  63  lbs.  to  66  lbs.  per  bushel,  and 
about  6  grains  each.  Commoii  horse-beans,  sown  in  spring, 
usually  weigh  from  62  lbs.  to  64  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  about  14 
grains  each.  There  are  many  varieties  of  tick-beans,  or  at  least 
many  tick-beans  sown  of  different  names,  which  are  much  alike 
in  appearance  and  habits  of  growth  and  yield.  The  Harrow  tick 
and  French  tick  are  both  small  seeds,  and  usually  weigh  from 
63  lbs.  to  67  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  horse-bean  and  mazagan  are 
most  commonly  sown  in  England,  as  they  yield  more  straw  and 
com  than  the  ticks.  Ticks  are  better  adapted  for  comparatively 
light  soils  than  the  common  horse-bean,  and  as  they  seldom  run 
much  to  straw  are  very  suitable  for  allowing  a  thorough  cleaning 
by  the  horse  and  hand  hoe  throughout  the  summer.  Some  sea- 
sons we  have  seen  tick-beans  produce  so  little  straw  and  leaf  as 
to  allow  of  horse-hoeing  nearly  up  to  harvest  without  injury  to 
the  crop.  The  land  was  thus  kept  free  of  all  annuals,  and  spots 
of  couch  were  easily  destroyed  by  being  repeatedly  moved ;  yet, 
although  the  crop  in  growing  looked  small,  the  yield  at  harvest 
has  reached  40  bushels  an  acre,  and  in  one  instance,  where  the 
straw  was  only  30  inches  high,  the  yield  was  50  bushels  an  acre. 
Beans,  however,  which  produce  little  straw  allow  more  annuals 
to  grow,  unless  well  hoed,  than  such  as  produce  much  straw, 
which  covers  all  the  ground  and  in  a  measure  smothers  the  weak 
onder-weeds. 

There  are  very  few  farmers  who  would  acknowledge  any  sys- 
tem of  growing  com  which  would  encourage  the  growth  of  weeds 
rather  than  destroy  them ;  but,  whether  acknowledged  or  not,  it 
is  true  that  in  too  many  instances  a  bean  crop  is  anything  but  a 
cleansing  one,  and  more  generally  leaves  the  land  fouler  when  the 
cxop  is  reaped  than  when  sown. 

To  obviate  this  evil  the  cultivation  of  beans,  whether  sown  in 
winter  or  spring,  must  be  such  as  to  allow  of  horse  cultivation ; 
and  to  accomplish  this  the  seed  must  be  drilled  or  planted  in 
straight  lines,  with  a  sufficient  width  between  the  rows  to  admit 
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of  boTse-hoeing  and  a  free  course  of  hand-boeing  in  all  directions^. 
When  land  is  of  a  very  adhesive  nature,  and  contains  a  good  deal 
of  couch^  the  only  chance  of  getting  it  cleaned  in  summer  is  to 
ridge  it  up  in  winter,  in  rows  from  2 1  to  28  inches  apart.  The 
winter's  frost  will  then  so  loosen  it,  that  in  the  spring  the  lidges 
should  be  divided,  new  ones  formed,  and  the  beans  be  either 
drilled  or  dibbled  on  the  top.  By  this  system  the  horse-hoe 
can  be  set  early  to  work  between  the  rows  without  injuring  the 
beans,  and  may  be  kept  at  work  late  also:  and,  in  addition, 
hand-hoeing  and  picking  off  the  couch  will,  if  well  followed 
up,  entirely  clear  the  land  of  weeds,  and  permit  of  a  good  crop 
growing  also.  The  cultivation  of  beans  by  such  method  is  the 
same  as  for  roots  grown  on  ridges ;  and  without  ridges  foul  land 
cannot  be  cleaned  at  the  time 'that  a  crop  of  corn  is  growing 
upon  it 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  land  is  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  couch^ 
the  cultivation  of  beans  upon  the  flat  surface  is  most  usual  and 
answers  very  well.  The  rows  should  never  be  less  than  from  IS 
to  24  inches  apart  to  allow  the  horse-hoe  to  work  freely  between 
them  without  smothering  the  plants.  The  common  horse-hde 
used  for  turnips  does  well  in  general,  and  if  the  ground  get  very 
hard  a  plough  divested  of  the  tumfurrow  and  coulter  should 
be  used.  The  left-hand  side  should  go  as  near  the  plants  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  interfere  much  with  the  roots  or  smother 
the  plants ;  and  if  a  turn  of  the  plough  is  thus  given  between 
every  two  rows,  the  soil  is  so  loosened  and  broken  up  that  many 
weeds  are  killed  in  fine  weather  by  this  operation,  which  also 
allows  of  ready  hand-hoeing  afterwards  on  the  surface,  and  the 
spreading  of  the  roots  when  horse  cultivation  is  suspended. 
Beans  can  be  dibbled  in  straight  lines  by  hand  equally  true  as 
by  the  drill,  however  long  the  length  may  be.  We  have  had 
them  dibbled  by  hand  in  lines  nearly  20  chains  long  without  any- 
apparent  deviation  from  a  straight  line.  *    ' 

Beans  cannot  be  properly  drilled  on  newly  broken-up  grass- 
land. The  coulters  become  choked  and  cannot  go  deep  enough 
to  deposit  the  seed.  Neither  does  the  drill  work  well  on  land 
when  very  stiff  or  when  pieces  of  dung  and  bunches  of  stubble 
lie  about  the  surface.  Dibbling  is  then  prefei-able.  The  seed 
should  be  put  in  from  2  to  3  inches  deep — the  deeper  the  better 
in  general.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  for  both  winter  and 
spring  beans  ranges  from  3  to  4  bushels  per  acre.  3  bushels 
should  in  general  be  sufficient,  but  on  poor  land  in  rough  condi- 
tion 4  bushels  are  not  too  much.  A  two-horse  drill  should  get 
over  8  acres  a  day.  A  horse- hoe  should  get  over  3  acres  a  day 
if  the  rows  are  about  2  feet  apart.  A  man  can  dibble  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  an  acre  a  day.     I  give  6^.  per  acre  for  dibbling 
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ID  straight  rows  from  side  to  side  of  the  field,  the  rows  being  18 
inches  apart.  Many  persons  still  dibble  beans  at  a  certain  sum 
per  bushel.  This  I  consider  to  be  an  evil  practice,  as  both  en- 
couraging laziness,  theft,  and  irregular  seeding.  When  a  man 
gets  a  bushel  of  beans  to  plant  in  a  day,  if  he  have  any  tendency 
to  bad  habits  about  him,  he  will  either  sow  the  seed  too  thick, 
throw  some  of  it  into  a  ditch,  or  steal  some  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Planting  by  the  acre,  and  allowing  a  stated  quantity,  appears 
to  be  as  near  a  correct  system  as  can  be  attained  when  sowing  by 
hand  is  necessary. 

Beans  have  long  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  stifTest  description 
of  clay  soils,  and  are  now  in  some  cases  superseded  by  root-crops, 
hot  we  think  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  root-crops  become 
general  instead  of  pulse ;  and  as  beans  are  a  substitute  for  roots, 
and  are  regarded  as  a  cleansing  crop,  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  that  those  who  cling  to  drilling  and  dibbling 
in  narrow  crooked  rows,  and  hand-hoeing  only,  should  adopt  a 
more  enlightened  and  economical  course. 

To  sum  up — we  would  sow  beans  in  autumn  rather  than  in 
spring,  when  the  labour  of  the  farm  would  admit  of  its  being  pro- 
perly done  before  the  end  of  October.  Spring  beans  should  be 
town  in  February,  or  not  later  than  the  middle  of  March.  AH 
kinds  of  beans  should  be  put  into  the  ground  from  2  to  3  inches 
deep,  and  always  in  straight  rows  from  16  to  28  inches  apart  to 
admi(  of  horse  cultivatioa  Hoeing  should  take  place  early,  and 
as  frequently  as  is  required  to  thoroughly  clean  the  land  and 
enconrage  the  growth  of  the  crop.  We  feel  assured  that  the 
freqaent  stirring  of  the  soil  has  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  dis- 
ease, and  is  a  source  of  ultimate  gain  in  every  case,  when  done 
with  ordinary  discretion. 

Burcott  Lodge,  February,  1857. 


IV. — Observations  on  the  Natural  History  and  Economy  of  vari- 
ous Insects,  Snails^  SlugSy  Sfc.<,  affecting  the  Clover- crops  and 
Pasture-lands.    By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Paper  XVI. 

Having  in  my  former  Reports  detailed  the  history  and  economy 
of  the  various  insects  injurious  to  turnips,  corn-crops,  mangel- 
wurzel,  peas,  beans,  carrots,  potatoes,  &c.,  as  well  as  those 
destroying  com  in  granaries,  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  make 
blown  to  the  agriculturist  the  legions  of  insects  which  ravage  his 
clover  and  other  similar  crops,  his  artificial  grasses,  and  pasture- 
lands. 
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These  crops  are  the  nurseries  of  those  myriads  of  flies,  gnaU, 
beetles,  &c.,  which  disperse,  and,  settling  in  the  fields,  cany  with 
them  blight  and  destruction. 

Thus  the  daddy-long-legs  luxuriates  in  pastures,  and  visits  the 
mangel-wurzel;  the  Chlorops  and  Oseinis  (little  flies)  hare 
their  head-quarters  in  the  central  shoot  or  flower-stem  of  gra«se% 
attacking  our  autumn-sown  corn-crops  in  the  end  of  winter ;  a 
weevil  {Curculio  lineatiui)  is  propagated  in  clover-fields,  but 
renders  pea  and  bean  fields  unproductive  by  its  migrations ;  and 
the  wireworm  finds  a  permanent  asylum  in  damp  pastures. 

These  are  facts  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  farmer ;  and 
as  some  insects  cannot  exist  without  humidity,  because  their 
transformations  are  arrested,  and  the  larva  dies,  or  the  pupa  is 
unable  to  produce  the  fly ;  so  other  species  only  multiply  in  dry 
seasons  and  sandy  situations.  Moreover,  as  we  know  that  salt, 
soda,  ammonia,  gas-tar,  soot,  and  lime,  are  destructive  to  insect 
life,  the  farmer  could  not  do  a  greater  service  to  agriculture  than 
by  trying  experiments  with  these  substances  upon  the  various 
pests  which  may  fall  under  his  notice.  But  unless  he  records 
the  facts,  and  sends  them,  however  trifling  they  may  appear  to 
be,  to  some  of  our  journals  connected  with  agriculture,  no  bene- 
ficial results  can  be  expected.  It  is  only  by  the  united  labours 
and  experience  of  the  many  that  scientific  men  can  draw  conclu- 
sions on  a  subject  which,  like  chemistry,  has  so  much  concealed 
from  him.  A  farmer  in  his  field,  or  a  gardener  in  his  garden, 
may  chance  to  light  on  a  fact  in  the  economy  of  an  insect  which 
the  naturalist  may  have  been  searching  for  in  vain  for  years,  and 
it  may  enable  him  to  comprehend  what  had  hitherto  been  to  him 
a  puzzle  or  a  mystery,  and  to  draw  conclusions  firom  it  of  great 
practical  importance. 

Clover. 

The  amount  of  injury  which  clover  crops  suffer  from  the  inroads 
of  insects  cannot  be  estimated.  The  farmer  finds  his  crop  thin, 
the  leaves  riddled ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  a  weevil  which  will 
pay  a  visit  eventually  to  his  pea  and  bean  fields.*  His  seeds 
fail,  not  yielding  a  tithe  of  the  full  amount.  Let  'him  spread  a 
white  napkin  in  the  field,  and  shake  and  beat  the  clover-heads, 
and  he  will  find  the  destroyer  in  myriads,  probably  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  black  weevil  with  a  long  pointed  nose.  There  are 
also  various  caterpillars  feeding  on  the  foliage  which  are  less 
destructive,  because  they  are  less  numerous,  from  their  beii^ 
kept  under,  in  all  probability,  by  parasitic  flies.     It  will  now  be 

*  Vide  Joamal  of  Boy.  Agr.  Soc.,  toL  tu.  p.  408,  pL  Q.  f.  1,  a. 
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my  purpose  to  describe  these  insects,  detail  their  economj,  and 
suggest  remedies  against  their  invasions. 

1.  CuBCULio  (or  Sitona)  lineata  (Zinn.) 

hsTing  been  described  and  figared  in  a  previons  report,  I  need 
odIj  refer  to  it  to  identify  this  pest ;  but  as  at  that  time  I  was  not 
fttllj  aware  of  its  extensive  presence  in  clover-leys,  this  portion  of 
its  bistoij  will  be  useful  and  instructive. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  abundant  as  this  insect  is,  and  a 
species  well  known  to  Linnaeus  and  men  of  science  for  more 
than  a  century,  we  are  still  ig:norant  of  its  entire  economy.  No 
oae  knows  where  the  female  lays  her  eg^s  ;  no  one  knows  where 
the  maggots  feed,  or  where  they  change  to  jmpfB,  I  imagine  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  that,  when  hatched,  the 
JsHMefeed  on  the  roots  of  the  clover;  but  this  remains  to  be 
proved,  and  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  discovery,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  find  it  in  abundance  on  their  crops. 

These  weevils,  which  sometimes  swarm  to  an  extraorttinaiy 
amount  in  clover-fields,  completely  riddle  the  leaves,  reducing 
them  to  skeletons.  We  need  not  recapitulate  the  facts  which 
were  communicated  by  Mr.  Trenchard  and  Mr.  C.  Parsons,  and 
recorded  by  us  in  our  report  on  the  pea-crops  in  the  volume  just 
referred  to.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  nothing  regarding 
their  transformations  has  been  since  discovered,  and  consequently, 
no  remedies  can  be  suggested  for  their  extirpation  beyond  those 
already  recommended  in  that  report. 

Whilst  the  Curculio  lineatus  confines  itself  to  the  destruction  of 
the  foliage  of  the  clover,  there  is  a  family  of  minute  beetles  or 
weevils,  called  Apians,  which  not  only  devour  the  leaves,  but 
destroy  the  seeds  also.  They  are  pear-shaped,  black  or  bluish, 
having  a  long  rostrum  or  beak,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
placed  the  mouth.  They  are  yery  active,  running  about  and 
falling  down  on  the  approach  of  any  one,  and  they  are  furnished 
with  ample  wings  *  for  flight  The  first  of  these  little  pests  is 
named 

2.  Apion  Apbicans,  Herbst ;  A.  flavifemoratum,  Kirby  (PI.  W., 
fig.  7 ;  8  magnified)  ;  or  the  Purple-clover  Weevil. 

It  is  shining,  bluish-black,  pear-shaped,  the  body  being  oval 
and  tapering  from  the  thorax,  so  that  the  head  is  elongated  into 
a  slender  proboscis,  which  forms,  as  it  might  be  termed,  the  stalk 
of  the  pear.  At  the  extremity  of  this  beak  is  placed  the  minute 
mouth,   which   is   composed   of  two  horny   mandibles   or  jaws 

*  Mr.  Marirwlck  was  mistaken  in  snpposixig  Apion  flamfemorcctum  had  nowiugs ; 
frr  thegr  are  twiee  at  Iobk  as  the  Yinif^eaaes  in  both  aezes. 
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(fig.  9) ;  they  are  convex  externally,  terminating  in  three  teeth, 
and  meeting  in  front  when  closed ;  below  these  are  placed  two 
maxillcR  (fig.  10),  broad  and  flattened,  each  forming  a  ciliated  lobe 
in  the  inside ;  just  behind  this  is  inserted  a  very  short  three- 
jointed  palpus  or  feeler ;  between  these  maxilbB  is  placed  the 
horny  mentum  or  chin,  from  which  arises  a  membranous  pubes- 
cent lip,  the  palpi  or  feelers  being  very  indistinct  (fig.  11).  The 
head  and  trunk  are  punctured  ;  the  former  is  channelled  between 
the  eyes,  and  the  latter  has  a  channel  down  the  hinder  part :  the 
body  is  covered  by  two  wing-cases,  on  which  are  sixteen  punc- 
tured furrows,  and  beneath  these  are  folded  and  concealed  the 
two  ample  membranous  wings.  It  has  two  eyes  near  the  base  of 
the  head,  and  the  pair  of  eleven-jointed  horns  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  trunk,  and  near  the  middle  ;  they  terminate  in  a  little 
oval  club ;  the  first  joint  is  the  largest,  and  is  bright  ochreous, 
and  sometimes  the  second  and  third  also :  the  six  legs  are  of  the 
same  bright  ochreous  colour,  the  tips  of  the  thighs  being  black, 
as  well  as  the  shanks  (excepting  the  first  pair),  and  all  the  feet : 
the  tarsi  or  feet  are  composed  of  four  joints,  the  third  being 
bilobed,  the  fourth  club-shaped  and  terminated  by  two  minute 
curved  acute  claws.  The  male  is  rather  smaller  than  the  female, 
with  a  shorter  and  stouter  rostrum. 

These  little  beetles  are  probably  in  greatest  abundance  when 
the  clover  is  in  flower,  at  which  period  the  female  deposits  her 
eggs.  This  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  numbers  which 
are  pairing  about  that  time.  My  observations  on  their  economy 
have  been  principally  made  in  the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November.  On  examining  the  heads  of  the  purple 
or  honeysuckle  clover  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
the  following  month,  when  the  clover  was  in  flower  and  many 
of  the  heads  appeared  blighted,  I  found  three  or  four  little  fat 
white  maggots,  with  brown  heads,  curled  up  at  the  base  of  the 
calyces  (fig.  1).  The  larvcB^  or  maggots,  were  eating  the  seed 
from  the  outside  of  the  calyx,  through  a  hole  which  they  had 
first  made  (fig.  2).  They  change  to  pupcB  in  the  same  situation, 
and  when  the  beetles  hatch  the  females  proceed,  after  impregna- 
tion, to  a  fresh  head  of  flowers,  to  deposit  their  eggs.  In  the 
middle  of  the  following  November  I  again  examined  the  clover- 
heads,  and  found  two  larvs,  like  little  Melolonthidce^  with  six  dis- 
tinct pectoral  legs  (fig.  3 ;  4  magnified).  The  pupa  is  of  an 
ovate  form,  tender,  whitish,  with  dark  eyes,  and  through  the  thin 
skin  may  be  traced  the  form  of  the  proboscis,  which  is  bent  down 
on  the  breast,  below  which  the  legs  are  folded  (fig.  5  ;  6  mag- 
nified). In  this  state  it  generally  remains  about  twelve  days,  or 
it  may  be  till  the  following  spring.  When  the  beetles  are  first 
hatched  they  are  very  soft  and  tender,  and  I  have  observed  that 
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the  wiog-cases  are  then  of  a  grey  colour,  but  the j  soon  assume 
their  proper  tint. 

I  doubt  not  that  these  weevils  are  annually  produced  in  g^eat 
numbers,  for  they  are  common  everywhere.  I  may  mention, 
however,  that  they  were  particularly  abundant  in  Surrey  and 
Suffolk  in  1840  and  1841,  and  they  were  in  profusion  in  the 
clover-fields  in  Middlesex.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
ravages  occasioned  by  this  weevil  from  the  following  communica- 
tion made  to  me  in  September,  1844,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Trenchard  of 
Sherborne : — 

^  I  have  a  field  of  clover  which  has  been  twice  mown,  and  there  la  now  a 
fine  aftermath.  The  part  of  the  field  near  the  stack  has  been  lately  attacked 
bj  s  small  black  weevil,  which  advances  in  a  semicircle,  totally  destroying 
every  leaf,  leaving  only  the  fibre.  I  should  think  there  are  on  some  of  the 
leaves  as  many  as  100  or  150.  Since  last  night  they  have  eaten  nearly  as 
much  as  would  have  kept  a  sheep.  In  September  they  seemed  to  have  been 
sooiewhat  weakened  by  the  late  heavy  rains.  They  destroy  every  leaf  in 
their  progress." 

When  one  sees  in  a  field  of  clover,  which  is  in  flower,  patches 
of  discoloured  or  brownish  heads  which  appear  to  be  withered, 
it  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  presence  of  these  weevils. 

This  destructive  weevil  is  no  new  pest,  for  its  economy  was 
known  to  Linnaeus,  and  was  verified  by  Mr.  Markwick  as  long 
back  as  the  year  1800 ;  and  in  1801  the  latter  communicated  his 
observations  to  the  Linnsean  Society.*  In  Mr.  Markwick's  case 
the  lanxB  were  in  full  force  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
changed  to  pupce  in  the  middle  of  the  same  month  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  weevils  were  hatching.  The  damage  done  at  this 
time  is  accurately  shown  by  figures,  for  he  states  that  in 

**  1798  I  grew  on  9  acres  of  ground  (just  double  the  quantity  that  was 
laved  for  seed  this  year)  either  33  or  34^  bushels  of  clover-seed,  of  which 
28^  bdshela  were  sold  for  508.  per  bushel,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  either 
5  or  6  bushels  (I  am  not  quite  certain  which)  was  kept  for  my  own  use ;  so 
that,  taking  it  at  the  lowest,  the  statement  will  stand  thus : — 

Bushels.  £.     s.      <f. 

This  year  (1800)  the  samej 

quantity  of  ground    pro- 1  „          7i,  worth  at  same  price  18  15    0 

duoed  only        J  —                                 ■ 

Deficient  ..      ..     9i    ..     ..    worth     £23    2    6 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  loss  on  this  year's  crop  is  very  great,  occasioned, 
most  probably,  by  the  depredations  of  this  insect ;  and  besides,  what  seed  I 
bave  is  of  an  inferior  quality." 

Iq  1843  a  valuable  pamphlet  upon  the  insects  injurious  to 
^iculture  was  published  by  M.  Guerln  Meneville,t  in  which 

•  Trans.  Linn.  See.,  vol.  vi.  p.  142. 

t  Eztndt  des  Mteoires  de  la  Society  Royale  et  Gentrale  d' Agriculture,  ann^ 
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were  given  some  excenent  observations  upon  the  eoonomj  of  this 
insect  by  M.  Herpin,  a  translation  of  which  I  shall  introduce  here 
without  further  apology : — 


(( 


The  standing  crops  of  the  cultivated  clover  (Trifoliuitn  pratense^  Linn.)  are 
attacked  by  a  larva  of  the  family  of  Curcultoniase,  which  establishes  itseir  in 
Ae  flowers  of  that  plant,  and  which,  after  having  pierced  the  calyx  and 
envelope  of  the  young  seed,  gnaws  and  destroys  the  interior  suhBtance  as 
fructification  progressively  advances.  On  entering  a  field  of  clover  while  it  is 
in  full  flower,  one  perceives,  without  difliculty,  a  considerable  number  of 
heads,  of  which  the  brown  and  withered  corollas  and  the  blackened  calyces 
show  that  they  have  long  since  done  flowering. 

'*  On  attentively  examining  some  of  the  full-flowered  clover-heads,  it  will 
be  observed  that,  among  the  large  quantity  of  florets  composing  these  heads, 
many  of  the  florets  have  already  passed  the  time  of  flowering ;  they  are 
blown  and  withered. 

'*  This  premature  and  partial  maturity  of  the  flowers  is  commonly  a 
characteristic  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  larva  of  the  Apion  we  are  speaking  of. 

"  In  truth,  if  we  spread  open,  or  carefully  pull  out,  some  of  these  withered 
flowers,  we  shall  perceive,  near  the  base  of  the  calyx,  that  is,  near  the  point 
of  its  junction  to  the  stalk,  a  small  black  spot,  or  little  hole,  similar  to  tiiat 
made  by  a  fine  pin ;  on  slightly  compressing  the  calyx,  we  shall  see  come 
forth  from  this  little  hole  a  white,  soft  larva,  rolled  up,  1  or  2  millimetres  in 
length. 

*'  When  this  larva  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  forms,  outside  the  hole 
which  it  has  perforated  in  the  calyx,  a  globular  white  projection  (at  most 
1  millimetre  in  diameter)^  which  might  be  taken,  at  first  sight,  for  a  grain  of 
powder  or  plaster. 

"  This  larva  afterwards  changes  to  a  nymph  or  chrysalis ;  it  remains  in  this 
form  for  about  12  days.  Towards  the  end  of  that  period,  one  sees  that  the 
nymph,  which  was  originally  of  an  ivory-white,  is  sprinkled  with  blackish 
points  ;  the  form  of  the  rostrum,  the  eyes,  and  the  legs  of  the  insect  are  very 
distinctly  indicated  under  the  envelope  which  covers  them;  the  rostrum 
occasionally  makes  slight  movements. 

'*  From  this  nymph  comes  forth  the  little  Apion  apricanij  which  has  long 
been  known  to  naturalistn,  who  find  it  upon  wsJls  and  in  fields. 

<<  My  clover  was  mown  in  full  flower,  then  dried,  although  with  some 
trouble  on  account  of  the  bad  weather,  and  came  again  into  leaf  as  usual. 
What  could  become  of  the  numerous  larvae  housed  with  the  clover?  They 
were  probably  sufibcated  by  the  heat,  or  stifled  by  the  escape  of  carbonic 
gas  produceil  by  fermentation  and  the  stacking  of  the  plant. 

*^  Ten  or  twelve  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  housing  of  the  clover 
in  the  granary,  when  I  perceived  a  great  quantity  of  apions  moving  in  ^ 
directions  upon  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  making  their  way  towards  the 
outside.     The  escape  of  these  apions  went  on  for  eight  or  ten  days. 

"  Although  the  quantity  of  these  little  insects  which  escaped  from  the 
granaries  was  innumemble  (for  the  walls  were  covered  with  them),  I  could  not 
find  a  single  one  at  some  distance  in  the  country,  or  even  in  the  nearest  plots 
of  clover.  However,  as  these  insects,  as  well  as  their  congeners,  shun  the 
daylight  and  conceal  themfllblves,  they  might  easily  escai)e  my  investigations 
through  their  extreme  minuteness  and  deep  green  colour. 

*'  But  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  know  whether  the  second 
crop  of  clover  which  sprung  up  would  be  also  infested  by  the  apion.  I 
searched  with  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  1  eventually  perceived  that  the 
ripest  heads  were  in  their  turn  attacked  by  the  same  insect,  and  that  finally 
the  second  crop  was  not  less  injured  than  the  first  had  been. 
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"  This  aeoond  crop  was  mowed,  made,  dried,  and  faonaed  m  the  granary,  as 
the  custom,  and  after  twelve  days  the  little  weevils  began  to  batch  and  to 
iasue  from  the  granary ;  soon  after  I  perceived  a  Tery  great  number  descend 
tkmg  ti^e  walls  and  make  for  the  outside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  crop. 

**Thu8  then  we  must  conclude,  from  the  facts  I  have  just  reported, 
lit,  That  in  the  space  of  about  5  to  7  weeks,  wbicb  is  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  the  second  crop  of  clover,  the  pupa  of  the  apion  has  had  time  to  form 
itself;  2nd,  That  the  perfect  insect  has  been  able  to  copulate,  to  transport 
Haelf  into  the  fields  and  deposit  its  eggs  upon  the  plant ;  3rd,  That  these  have 
been  able  to  develop  themselves,  and  that  the  larvae  which  have  proceeded 
from  them  have  had  the  requisite  time  for  reaching  their  full  growth,  and 
fiotlly  to  destroy  and  devour  the  seed  produced  by  the  second  flowering  of  the 
dover. 

"  I  obtained  only  two  crops,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  third,  if  there  had 
been  one,  would  not  have  fared  better  than  the  first  two.  I  ought  to  observe, 
that  my  clover  had  been  chalked  (^platre)  in  the  spring,  and  that  it  was  in 
Ub  second  year — that  is,  it  had  been  sown  the  preceding  year ;  and  that  it  had 
not  yet  been  cut. 

"  I  reckon  my  loss  in  the  seed-crop  in  1841,  by  the  clover-weevil,  at  -Juth. 
Ilie  agriculturists  also  complained,  later,  that  the  yield  of  seed  was  far  from 
abondfint." 

There  is  a  species  so  closely  allied  to  A.  apricans,  that  it  is 
believed  to  be  merely  a  variety.  Its  habits  are  the  same,  and  it 
infests  the  purple  clover  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  strongly  attached  to 
Trifolium  ochroleucum  (the  sulphmr-trefoil).  This  little  weevil  is 
named 

3.  Apiox  Assimile  {Kirby). 

It  is  rather  smaller  tban  A.  apricanSj  and  is  further  dis- 
tmgnished  by  the  base  of  the  horns  and  the  fore-shanks  being  of 
a  duller  colour.  This  weevil  is  very  abundant  from  the  early 
spring  to  late  in  autumn.  In  April  and  succeeding  months  I  have 
Srand  it  in  abundance  in  clover-fields,  pastures,  meadows,  and 
iiedge-rows,  and  in  June  on  the  sulphur-trefoil. 

The  Dutch  or  white  clover  {Trifolium  repens)  suffers  from  the 
depredations  of  another  allied  species  of  weevil,  whose  economy 
has  been  well  ascertained  by  M.  Guerin.     This  apion  is  named 

4.  A.  Flayipes,  Fab, :  the  Yellow-legged  or  Dutch-clover 

Weevil. 

It  also  is  similar  to  the  preceding  species,  but  it  is  still 
more  slender  in  form,  with  entirely  bright  ochreous  legs,  ex- 
cepting the  tips  of  the  shanks  and  all  the  feet,  which  are  intensely 
black ;  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  horns  are  also  bright  ochreous, 
and  the  trunk  is  not  so  coarsely  punctured  as  in  ^.  apriccau. 
The  maggots  of  this  beetle  also  feed  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Dutch 
clover.  This  species  is  no  doubt  abujidant  all  the  summer,  and 
I  have  found  it  in  profusion  in  May  on  the  Dutch  clover. 

Providentially  these   weevils   are  kept  in  check  by  various 
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bymenopterous  insects.  It  appears  that  M.  Guerin  bred,  either 
from  the  larvae  or  pupae  of  A.  apricans,  the  minute  fly  called  by 
Halidaj  Calyptus^  the  Eubazus  macrocepJialus  of  Nees.  It  is  full 
one  line  long,  of  a  black  shining  colour,  with  transparent  wings, 
a  little  iridescent,  and  the  base  of  the  shanks  is  yellow:  the 
female  is  armed  with  an  oviduct  longer  than  the  body,  which  it 
can  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  of  the  clover,  and  by  means 
of  %vhich  it  deposits  an  egg  in  the  body  of  the  larvae  of  the  apions. 
This  parasite  does  not  seem  to  be  exempt  from  persecution,  for 
M.  Guerin  found  with  the  eubazus  a  beautifully-coloured  fly, 
called  by  Walker  Pteromalus  pione^  which  is  suspected  to  be 
parasitic  on  the  eubazus. 

It  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  if  some  means 
could  be  adopter)  for  the  destruction  of  the  apions,  as  these  crops 
are  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  grazier,  both  cows  and  sheep 
feeding  on  all  the  trefoils,  and  clover  being  such  a  substantial 
and  excellent  food  for  horses. 

We  will  conclude  this  important  subject  with  some  sensible 
remarks  from  M.  Herpin*s  Memoir  relative  to  the  destruction  of 
these  weevils : — 

"  Although  it  be  not  always  in  our  power  to  anrest  the  multiplication  of 
hurtful  insects,  to  destroy  them,  or  to  combat  them  with  success,  the  know- 
ledge of  the -alterations  which  they  jjroduce  upon  vegetation  is  nevertheless 
very  important,  since  it  teaches  us  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  an  evil  which 
may  be  attributed,  but  very  incorrectly,  to  vague  and  inappreciable  circum- 
stances, to  deleterious  conditions  oC  the  atmosphere,  to  divers  inexplicable 
occurrences  in  vegetation  ;  it  shows  us  the  enemy  that  we  must  attack,  and  of 
which  we  must  carefully  study  the  habits,  economy,  and  metamorphoses,  in 
order  to  arrive  with  more  certainty  at  the  means  of  attaining  such  knowledge. 
Nature,  as  I  have  before  said,  undertakes  the  check  of  the  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  hurtful  insects — in  the  case  of  the  clover-weevil,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
attacks  of  the  brood  of  the  Ichneumon  hraconide^  which  destroys  it. 

To  these  natural  means,  which  do  not  always  ensure  us  against  serious 
losses,  I  will  add  the  following,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  might  be  very  usefuUy 
employed : — 

Ist.  Cut  early,  and  feed  off  while  green,  the  clover  crops  which  are  known, 
or  sujiposed  to  be,  much  infested  by  the  apion. 

2nd.  Carefully  avoid  allowing  the  clover  crops  to  remain  more  than  two 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  ground. 

3rd.  Avoid  also  allowing  the  clover  which  is  much  infested  by  the  weevil  to 
ripen  and  run  to  seed. 

4th.  Alternate  and  vary  the  culture,  as  previously  pointed  out. 

5tb,  and  lastly.  We  can  produce  the  drying  of  the  clover  by  the  German 
method,  viz.  fermentation,  by  making  brown  hay  (foin  hrufiy  The  alcoholic 
vapoura,  the  deleterious  gases  which  are  formed  during  the  fermentation  of 
clover  stacked  when  green,  the  high  temperature  produced  in  the  stack  (+60 
d^.  Cent.,**  according  to  my  experiments),  suffice  to  destroy  the  thousands  of 
larvaa  of  the  apion,  which  cannot  endure  so  great  a  heat.**  f 


*  149^  FahKnheit.  f  Herpin's  Memoir,  p.  2! 
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I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  it  has  been  recorded  that  AUica 
nmorum  (the  tamip  beetle  or  fly)  not  only  inhabits  clover-fields, 
bat  feeds  upon  the  leaves. 

We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  moths  which  resort  to  clover- 
fields  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs,  so  that  the  caterpillars  may 
be  nourished  on  the  leaves  when  the  eggs  hatch. 

These  insects  belong  to  the  order  Lepidoptera,  and  there  is 
also  a  beautiful  butterfly,  which  is  not  abundant  every  year,  but 
is  occasionally  not  very  rare  about  clover-fields,  over  which  it 
flies,  and  deposits  its  eggs  on  a  trefoil  named  Anthyllis  vulnera" 
ria  (the  Kidney-vetch).  As  this  plant  does  not  form  an  important 
crop  with  the  English  agriculturist,  I  shall  merely  observe  that 
the  insect  alluded  to  is  named 

5.  Papilio  (Colias)  Hyale,  Linn,:  the  pale-clouded  Yellow 

Butterfly. 

As  figures  and  descriptions  of  this  handsome  butterfly  are 
given  in  the  *  British  Entomology '  *  and  other  works,  it  is  un- 
Decessaty  to  describe  it  here.     It  flies  in  August  and  September. 

There  is  a  large  hairy  caterpillar  which  lives  on  the  clover,  and 
produces  a  fine  moth  belonging  to  the  FAMILY  BoMBYCIDifi,  and 
to  the  GSKUS  Lasiocampa  ;  it  is  named 

6.  BOMBYX  {Lasiocampa)  Trifolii,  Linn, :  the  Grass  or 

Clover  Eggar  Moth. 

Head  short ;  eyes  small ;  horns  inserted  towards  the  hind  part 
of  the  head,  forming  nearly  a  straight  bristle :  in  the  males  they 
are  like  two  beautiful  feathers,  with  a  double  row  of  rays ;  in  the 
females  the  bristles  are  merely  serrated.  It  has  no  tongue  or  pro- 
boscis, as  moths  generally  have,  but  in  front  of  the  head  are  two 
small,  short,  hairy  lobes,  being  the  palpi^  or  feelers,  which,  when 
denuded  of  the  hair,  appear  to  be  triarticulate.  The  males  are 
always  smaller  than  the  females ;  the  trunk  is  large,  not  crested. 
The  body  of  the  male  is  attenuated  and  cleft  at  the  apex ;  in  the 
female  it  is  stout  and  somewhat  oval,  being  generally  filled  with 
^^  The  wings  are  rounded  and  entire,  and  when  closed  are 
deflected,  forming  a  ridge  down  the  back. 

This  moth  varies  greatly  in  colour,  from  a  rusty  grey  to  a  brown 
tmt,  and  the  females  are  always  paler ;  the  superior  wings  are 
darkest  at  the  base,  with  a  waved  flesh-coloured  line  towards  the 
liinder  margin,  and  near  the  centre  is  a  white  or  cream-coloured 
spot :  the  under  wings  are  of  a  uniform  colour ;  legs  hairy,  stout ; 
the  feet  composed  of  five  joints,  terminated  by  distinct  claws  and 

*  Fol.  and  plate  242. 
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little  cushions :   expanse  of  the  wings  in  the  male  nearly  two 
inches  and  a  half ;  the  female  is  larger.*^ 

These  moths  must  be  sometimes  very  abundant.  They  are 
found  distributed  over  a  great  portion  of  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  They  make  their  appearance  in  July  and  August,  and 
even  as  late  as  September.  The  males  are  very  active,  flying 
rapidly  about  during  the  day,  being  incessantly  in  search  of  the 
sluggish  females,  which  rest  concealed  amongst  the  herbage  until 
they  are  impregnated  by  the  males,  when  they  relieve  their 
dilated  bodies  of  the  large  mass  of  eggs  with  which  they  are  com- 
pletely filled ;  and  having  thus  provided  for  a  future  generation, 
the  female  parent  dies. 

The  eggs  are  laid  singly ;  they  are  somewhat  globose,  smooth, 
yellowish-grey,  mottled  with  grey.  The  caterpillars  which  hatch 
from  them  are  little  black  hairy  creatures,  which  change  their 
colour  as  they  cast  their  skins,  and  eventually  become  large,  haiiy, 
handsome  caterpillars,  full  three  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
stout  swan's-quilL  They  have  six  pectoral,  eight  abdominal,  and 
two  anal  feet :  they  are  of  a  pale  smoky  or  ochre  colour ;  the 
incisures  of  the  segments  spotted  with  blue.  The  large  eyes 
appear  to  cover  the  head,  and  the  collar  is  yellowish-red:  the 
spiracles  are  reddish. 

When  they  are  full  fed  they  either  spin  a  loose  silken  web 
among  the  dead  leaves  or  bits  of  grass  and  herbage  on  the  surface, 
or  they  descend  into  the  earth  from  one  to  six  inches  deep,  and 
there  change  to  pupse,  enclosed  in  hard,  oval  cocoons,  of  a  brown- 
ish-ochre colour,  remaining  secure  all  the  winter  and  spring.  The 
following  summer  the  moth  is  perfected ;  it  bursts  through  its 
shroud,  and  comes  forth  to  dry  and  expand  its  wings — the  males 
making  their  appearance  some  days  before  the  other  sex,  so  that 
they  are  strong  and  vigorous  before  they  find  tiieir  partners.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Reading,  however,  informs  me  that  the  eggs  hatch  in  March, 
that  the  caterpillars  feed  till  the  begiiming  of  July,  in  which 
month  they  change  to  pupse,  and  that  the  moths  are  produced  the 
latter  end  of  August.  These  discrepancies  in  the  periods  of 
appearance  may  be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  the  insects  remain 
sometimes  in  the  pupa  state  for  two  years. 

If  the  caterpillars  of  L.  trifolii  w«re  confined  to  clover-fields, 
their  ravages  would  be  a  very  considerable  evil,  as  they  are  some- 
times found  in  great  quantities  on  limited  spots ;  but  few  larvse 
subsist  on  such  a  large  variety  of  food.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  they  will  feed  and  thrive  upon  various  grasses,  as  well  as  upon 
the  white  and  red  clover,  bird's- foot  trefoil,  the  plantain,  bramble, 
the  broom,  young  furze-shoots,  and  the  heath  (  Callwia  vulgaris)' 


*  Sepp's  Nederl.  losect,  t^  iL  p.  51,  pi.  13  and  14. 
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It  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Rcadino^  that  thej  will  alio  feed  on  oak, 
beech,  ash,  poplar,  willow,  whitethorn,  and  blackthom. 
A  closely-allied  moth,  named  by  Borkhaasen 

7.  BoMBYX  {Lasiocampa)  Medicaginis  (the  Medick  Eggar  Motli)| 

is  in  all  probability  a  variety  of  the  foregoing  species,  the  difier- 
ence  of  the  food  affecting  the  tint  and  markings  of  the  wings. 
The  male  is  dull  chesnut-colonr ;  abdomen  brighter;  antennae 
dull  ochreotis ;  eyes  ash-coloured ;  superior  wings  sparingly 
speckled  with  ochreous  hairs  ;  an  abbreviated  and  sinuated  fascia 
near  the  base,  and  another  beyond  the  middle,  slightly  toothed  on 
the  inside,  dull  ochreous ;  a  cream-coloured  spot  near  the  disk 
approaching  the  costal  margin;  inferior  wings  rather  paler, 
darkest  towards  the  body,  with  a  curved,  pale,  rather  obscnre  line 
across  the  middle. 

The  characters  that  distinguish  L.  medicoffinis  from  L.  tri" 

folii  are  the  abbreviated  fascia  next  the  base  of  the  superior,  and 

the  ohscure  one  across  the  inferior,  wings ;  the  breadth  of  that 

which  is  parallel  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  upper  wings  is 

also  greater.* 

The  caterpillars  of  this  variety  were  found  in  the  New  Forest 
in  June ;  they  continued  to  feed  on  heath,  grass,  and  medick 
until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  they  were  full  gppown  and 
changed  to  pupae,  from  whence  they  emerged  the  beginning  of 
the  following  August 

The  eggar  moths,  like  most  other  Lepidoptera^  are  attended  by 
parasites,  one  being  a  minute  fly  belonging  to  the  OKDER  Hymen- 
OFTERA  and  the  GENUS  Telekomus  ;  but  1  am  unable  to  give  the 
specific  name.  It  is  known  to  puncture  the  eggs  of  the  oak 
eggar  moth  (£.  quercus\  in  each  of  which  the  female  lays  an 
egv'^  when  this  hatches  the  little  maggot  there  finds  sufficient 
nonrishment  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 

A  large  and  handsome  species  of  the  FAHILT  ICHNEUMONIDiB 
and  the  GEBTUS  Peltastes — 

8.  P.  Dbhtatos  (Fab.) — ^is  sjiecially  attacbed  to  L.  trifoliu\ 

It  is  black,  deeply  and  thickly  punctured ;  the  horns  are  long, 
stout,  straight,  tapering  to  both  extremities,  and  are  ochreous 
beneath ;  nose  yellow ;  thorax  with  8  yellow  spots  before  the 
uisertion  of  the  wings,  and  2  at  the  base  of  the  scutellam, 
which  is  margined  with  yellow  behind ;  abdomen  elongated, 
somewhat  depressed,  and  scarcely  narrowed  at  the  base,  with  4 

*  yide  Coil.  British  Entomology,  fol.  and  plate  181,wliere  figores  of  this  aoth 
*od  ctteipiUar  are  given. 
t  See  Curt  Brit  Ent.,  fxA.  and  pi.  4,  for  fignzes  sad  description. 
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yellow  spots  on  the  first  and  second  segments,  the  remainder 
margined  with  yellow.  Wings  obscure-ferruginous ;  stigma  and 
nervures  brighter.  Legs  yellow — 1st  pair  the  palest ;  the  hinder 
thighs  striped,  black  inside ;  length  8  lines ;  expanse  of  wings 
11  lines.  This  ichneumon  is  seen  flying  in  the  sunshine  in 
June,  in  fir  gproves  ;  it  has  been  taken  on  the  mountains  of  West- 
moreland, and  has  been  bred  from  the  pupa  of  L.  trifoliu 

There  are  two  very  pretty  moths  which  may  be  seen  flying  over 
clover-fields  during  the  day  and  sporting  in  the  sunshine,  like  some 
of  the  smaller  butterflies  called  ^*  skippers."  It  may  be  supposed 
that  they  lay  their  eggs  upon  some  part  of  the  plant,  as  the  cater- 
pillars which  are  produced  from  them  feed  upon  the  leaves. 
These  moths  belong  to  the  FAMILY  NoCTUIDJE  and  the  GENUS 
EUCLEDIA ;  one  is  named 

9.  E.  Glyphica  (Linn.)  :  the  Burnet  Moth. 

Head  small,  eyes  somewhat  globose  ;  the  horns,  which  are  in- 
serted on  the  crown  of  the  head,  are  moderately  long,  and  like 
bristles,  but  densely  ciliated  beneath  in  the  males.  In  front  of 
the  face  are  two  recurved  scaly  palpi  or  feelers ;  between  these  is 
concealed  a  spiral  tongue,  which,  when  unrolled,'is  as  long  as 
the  horns.  The  thorax  and  body  hairy  ;  the  latter  is  short,  obtuse, 
and  tufted  at  the  apex  in  the  male,  but  stout  and  cone-shaped  in 
the  female.  Wings  slightly  deflected,  and  forming  a  triangle  in 
repose:  fore  shanks  very  short,  with  an  internal  spine,  inter- 
mediate furnished  with  several  acute  spines  on  the  inside,  and 
terminated  by  a  very  long  and  a  shorter  spur ;  hinder  shanks  not 
much  longer,  but  stouter  and  hairy  outside,  with  a  very  long  and 
a  short  spur  at  the  apex  and  a  similar  pair  a  little  above  them ; 
the  feet  are  longer  than  the  shanks,  especially  the  front  pair ; 
they  are  spiny,  and  composed  of  5  joints,  and  are  terminated  hy 
minute  claws  and  cushions.  The  colour  of  the  head  and  thorax 
in  this  species  is  orange-brown,  the  body  black,  with  scattered 
ochreous  hairs ;  the  tail  more  ochreous ;  upper  wings  rosy-brown, 
with  a  dark  brown  patch  at  the  base,  a  broad  rich  brown  fascia 
across  the  middle,  the  ground-colour  forming  a  band  down  the 
middle  ;  sometimes  there  is  an  oval  spot  on  the  disc  of  the  same 
colour,  and  towards  the  tip  a  triangular  brown  spot :  underwings 
of  an  orange  colour,  the  base  and  fringe  black,  as  well  as  a  border 
more  or  less  rayed  internally,  and  2  waved  lines  from  the  anal 
angle  across  the  disc :  underside  bright  orange,  with  a  black  spot 
on  the  centre  of  each  wing,  and  several  of  the  lines  and  spots  on 
the  upper  side  slightly  apparent.  Expanse  of  wings  1  inch  to 
1  inch  and  2  lines. 

The  caterpillars  are  termed  Semi-loopers,  from  their  peculiar 
action  in  walking.     They  are  cylindrical,  destitute  of  hairs,  witli 
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6  pectoral,  4  abdominal,  and  2  anal  feet.  They  are  of  a  buff 
colour,  and  striped,  with  the  head  and  belly  brown.  They  feed 
on  the  parple  clover,  and  also  on  a  Verbascum  (mullein),  and 
conceal  themselves  generally  between  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
clover.  They  undergo  their  transformations  in  that  situation  in 
an  elongated  white  cocoon.  The  chrysalis  is  brown,  powdered 
with  blue ;  the  apex  is  spined.  They  remain  in  this  state 
until  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  moths  hatch :  they  are 
particularly  attached  to  chalky  districts. 
The  other  species  alluded  to  is 

10.  EUCLIDIA  Ml  {Linn.) :  the  Shipton  Moth. 

It  is  griseous  ;  upper  wings  with  a  broad  blackish  band,  mar- 
gined with  ochre,  bi-lobed  towards  the  interior  margin,  with  a 
round  black  dot  towards  the  costa,  and  a  large  lunate  one,  edged 
externally  with  ochre,  beyond  it :  an  ochreous  stripe  and  a  row 
of  conical  black  spots  towards  the  posterior  margin ;  under  wings 
black,  with  a  large  bright  ochreous  spot  near  the  base,  and  two 
waved  bands  divided  by  black  veins,  often  forming  spots :  fringe 
ochreous,  spotted  with  black;  margins  of  abdominal  segments 
pale ;  under-side  orange,  with  black  spots  and  angulated  lines  : 
expanse  of  wings  rather  more  than  1  inch.  The  caterpillars  feed 
on  clover,  lucern,  yellow  medick  {Medicago  falcaid)y  and  grasses, 
and  arrive  at  maturity  the  end  of  August  They  are  similar  to 
those  of  E.  glyphica^  but  are  of  a  whitish  lilac-colour,  sometimes 
inclining  to  ochre,  and  striped.  They  have  12  legs,  and  form  a 
loop  in  walking.  They  must  be  tolerably  abundant,  as  the  moths 
are  very  common  and  widely  spread  over  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  :  they  are  found  in  May  and  June. 

It  appears  that  clover  crops  are  not  exempt  from  the  Inroads 
of  the  curious  little  worms  called  Vibrio ;  for  it  is  stated  in  the 
•Gardener's  Chronicle'  of  the  20th  of  March,  1852,  by  Mr, 
Marcott,  of  Leamington,  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  red  clover-seed  some  worms  which  he  believed  to  be  a  Vibrio. 

Tares. 

Tares  are  infested  by  multitudes  of  insects,  the  larvae  of  beetles, 
moths,  and  flies ;  amongst  the  latter  is  one  which  reduces  the  seed 
crop  to  a  great  extent.  In  July  the  flower-heads  are  often  dis- 
tinctly distorted  ;  and  on  opening  them  numbers  of  maggots  are 
found  concealed  in  and  amongst  the  calyces  or  cups  of  the  flowers, 
where  they  eat  into  the  base  and  entirely  consume  the  incipient 
pod.  These  little  larvae  are  one  line  long,  of  an  orange  colour, 
tapering  to  the  head,  and  blunt  at  the  tail.  In  all  probability 
they  are  the  offspring  of  some  species  of  Cecidomyia  allied  to  the 
wheat^midge. 
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Yetcbes  are  alto  seriously  injared  bj  the  maggots  of  a  little 
weevil — 

11.  Apion  Pomonje,  Fab. ;   A.  ccEralescens,  Kirby.     (Fig.  16 ; 

17  the  same,  fljing  and  magnified.) 

This  weevil  is  larger  than  the  clover  Apions  which  have  jnst 
been  described ;  the  female  is  of  a  black  colour,  entirely  clothed 
with  very  short  hoary  hairs ;  head  pmictured ;  rough  between 
the  eyes ;  proboscis  short,  thick,  hairy,  punctured,  apex  attenuated 
and  curved  downward,  dilated  at  the  middle  beneath  (fig.  19); 
horns  moderately  long  (fig.  20),  inserted  in  cavities  at  each  side 
of  the  proboscis  towards  the  base  ;  eyes  prominent ;  the  trunk 
black  with  a  bluish  tint,  broadest  behind,  with  a  channel  before 
the  scute),  punctured,  and  with  hairs ;  wing-cases  covering  the 
body,  oval,  narrowest  at  the  base,  bluish,  with  longitudinal  punc- 
tured furrows,  the  spaces  between  them  flat.  A  pair  of  ample, 
nearly  transparent  wings,  are  folded  beneath  the  wing-cases  in 
repose.  The  6  legs  are  moderately  long,  the  feet  4-jointed,  the 
third  bilobed,  the  fourth  with  2  small  claws  (fig.  21).  The  male 
is  similar  to  the  female,  but  the  proboscis  is  smooth,  shining,  and 
more  attenuated  ;  forehead  between  the  eyes  with  two  impres- 
sions (fig.  18)  ;  the  horns  with  the  first  joint  reddish  at  the  base. 
It  varies  in  lei^h  from  If  to  2  j  lines. 

They  fly  well,  even  when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  especially 
the  males.  As  early  as  May  these  weevils  are  found  on  the 
whitethorn,  and  are  abundant  until  the  autumn  on  heaths,  fir- 
trees,  and  oaks ;  they  also  inhabit  hedges,  and  must  frequently 
abound  in  cultivated  fields,  as  I  have  ascertained  that  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  the  pods  of  the  bush-vetch  (  Vicia  sepium)^ 
and  the  following  are  my  observations  on  the  economy  of  this 
weevil.  The  end  of  July,  1847,  I  found  in  a  field  of  tares  or 
retches  (Vicia  sativa\  left  for  seed  and  partly  ripe,  a  great 
number  of  the  pods  which  were  more  or  less  distorted  (fig.  12). 
On  opening  them  I  found  the  seeds  partially  eaten,  some  with 
only  a  hole  in  them  (fig.  13),  surrounded  by  abundance  of  brown 
and  white  excrement ;  other  seeds  were  hollowed  out,  and  a  cell 
ibrmed  in  each  of  them,  of  an  oval  form,  but  irregular ;  in  these 
cells  was  either  a  fat  maggot  (fig.  14?*  15  the  same  magnified) 
or  a  pale  ochreous  pupa,  which  I  at  once  saw  was  that  of  some 
weevil.  On  the  16th  of  August  three  specimens  of  Apion 
pomoncB  hatched — one  male  and  two  females.  When  first  dis- 
closed they  were  of  a  dirty  ochreous  tint ;  the  head  and  disc  of 
the  thorax  soon  became  blackish,  as  well  as  the  legs ;  the  thighs 

*  Althoagh  I  bred  this  -vreevil,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  these  larrte  are  not  the 
maggots  of  some  parasite. 
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hmo^  a  lacgpe,  and  the  Bbanka  a  small  ochreoas  spot  on  each ; 
and  erentually  the  beetle  became  black  and  bard. 

Experience  shows  that  the  bush-vetch  (  Vicia  septum)  is  difficult 
to  ctthivate  on  a  large  scale,  the  seeds  being:  generallj  devoured 
bj  the  larvae  of  a  species  of  Apion  (probably  A.  vunctigery  the 
A.  punetijrans  of  Kirbj),  said  to  resort  to  this  vetcn  only,  which 
larrx  are  again  the  prey  of  a  species  of  minute  ichneumon. 
Apian  subsuicatum  also  inhabits  the  same  plant. 

Vicia  sepium  likewise  affords  nourishment  to  a  minute  cater- 
pillar, which  mines  and  feeds  on  the  pulp  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
the  ofispring  of  a  beautiful  little  moth  included  in  the  FAMILY 
TlXEO)^  and  forms  one  of  the  members  of  a  rather  numerous 
group  or  GENUS  which  is  recognised  by  modem  authors  as  LiTHO 
COIXFTIS,  and  has  been  described  by  Zeller  as 

12.  L.  Bremiella. 

''  The  head  is  fuscous,  face  and  palpi  silvery ;  antennaa  fuscous,  the  tip 
whitish  in  certain  lights ;  anterior  wings  rather  dark  saffron,  with  a  short, 
straight  basal  streak  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  wing,  dark,  margined 
on  both  sides  ;  in  the  middle  is  an  angulated  silvery-white  fascia,  margined 
with  black  internally,  and  with  a  few  black  scales  on  its  outer  margin ;  be- 
yoad  are  three  small  silvery-white  stveaks  on  the  costs  (the  third  sometimes 
wanting);  they  are  internally  margined  with  black.  Intermediate  between 
these  are  two  larger  triangular  silvery-white  spots  on  the  inner  margin,  dark- 
margined  on  both  sides ;  on  the  apex  of  the  wing  lies  a  rather  small  oval 
Usck  spot ;  hinder  marginal  line  dark  fuscous ;  cilia  beyond  pale  grey.  Pos- 
teiior  wings  grey,  with  paler  oilia." 

Expanse   of  the  wings  3^-44  lines."*      The  lanra  mines  the 

leaves  of  various  species  of  Vicia.     Mr.  Stainton  found  them, 

the  end  of  September,  by  the  side  of  a  wood.     The  leaves  at  that 

time  contained  full-grown  larvae  and  pupae  in  some  abundance. 

The  moth  appeared  a  few  days  after.     There  are  evidently  two 

hroods  in  a  year:  the  caterpillars  of  one  feeding  in  July,  those 

of  the  other  in  September.     Some  of  the  latter  become  moths  in 

October,  whilst  others  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  until  the 

following  spring.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Douglas  for  the 

following  additional  observations  relative  to  the  singular  economy 

of  this  little  insect : — 

"  I  have  enclosed  a  few  leaves  of  Vicia  sepium,  in  which  the  puxMB  were,  to 
show  the  bladder-like  effect  produced  by  the  feeding  of  the  larvte.  The  two 
Aios  are  quite  separated.  We  do  not  find  these  larvse  on  every  plant,  but, 
where  they  do  occur,  every  leaflet  on  a  stem  is  frequently  tenanted.  It  has 
been  remarked,  in  Germany,  that  this  species  is  found  on  tne  Vicia  only  when 
it  grows  at  the  margin  of  woods,  and  our  experience  in  this  country  hitherto 
agrees  with  this." 

Mr.  Douglas  has  also  kindly  communicated  to  me  notices  of 
the  following  species  of  some  allied  minute  moths  whose  economy 

*  StaSnton,  Entomologists*  Annual,  1856. 
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is  connected  with  the  trefoils ;  but  as  thej  are  not  known  to  affect 
the  crops,  we  need  only  refer  to  them  here. 

13.  Gelechia  Anthyllidella.     Hubner^s  Tinecs^  fig.  330. 

The  caterpillars  feed  in' April  and  Jane  on  the  united  leaves 
of  the  red  and  white  clovers,  Anthyllis  vulneraria  and  Onobrychis 
sativa :  the  moths  hatch  in  May  and  August.    Another  species  is 

14.  CoLEOPHORA  DiscORDELLA,  Zeller.     LinfUBa  Entom,^  vol.  iv. 

p.  301. 

In  spring  and  autumn  the  caterpillars  are  found  in  little  cases 
attached  to  the  leaves  of  Lotus  comiculatusj  and  the  moths  from 
them  make  their  appearance  in  June  and  July.  A  third  species 
of  these  little  moths  is 

15.  CoLEOPHORA  Deauratella,  Lienig,  Isis  von  Ohen  for  1846, 

p.  295. 

The  moths  being  always  found  in  clover-fields,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  caterpillars  feed  upon  the  leaves,  but  at  present  they  are 
unknown. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1841,  Professor  Henslow  sent  me 
some  tares ;  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  were  2,  3,  or  4  little  maggots, 
which  had  eaten  out  the  germen,  but  sometimes  without  touching 
the  base  of  the  pod  or  the  corolla  (fig.  22).  They  were  of  a  pale 
yellowish-white,  with  orange,  forming  an  interrupted  line  down 
each  side  of  the  back,  and  spreading  towards  the  apex,  which 
was  slit ;  they  were  granulated  or  punctured,  with  a  pair  of  short 
rigid  bristles  on  each  side  of  the  head  (fig.  23;  24  the  same 
magnified).  They  were  probably  the  larvs  of  some  Apion,  but 
they  all  died,  owing  to  the  tares  being  kept  too  dry. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1848, 1  examined  about  an  acre  of  vetches 
in  a  field,  three-quarters  oif  which  had  the  flower-heads  dis- 
torted, and  could  produce  very  little  or  no  seed.  The  leaflets  in 
many  instances  were  blotched  with  brown,  and  on  opening  the 
heads  I  found  numbers  of  maggots  concealed  in  and  between  the 
calyces ;  they  ate  into  the  base,  and  were  visible  only  on  forcing 
open  the  calyces :  some  of  the  heads  were  advancing  to  AoweXj 
and  in  the  withered  flowers  were  one  or  two  of  these  m^ggo'^ 
which  had  entirely  consumed  the  incipient  pod.  Whether  these 
were  the  maggots  or  not  of  Apion  pomonce  I  am  unable  to  say. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  also  many  ochreous  apterous  larvs 
of  some  TkripSy  and  likewise  little  lead- coloured  transparent  ones 
running  amongst  the  heads  of  flowers,  which  were  the  larvse  of  a 
NitidulOf  or  some  other  little  beetle.     These  were  accompanied 
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bj  a  minute  species  of  Acarus,  or  mite,  which  fed  upon  the 
Tknps. 

Sainfoin. 

It  is  the  practice  in  chalky  districts  to  sow  sainfoin,  which  is 
kept  down  for  some  years ;  and  when  the  land  is  again  broken 
up  it  is  sure  to  yield  a  plentiful  crop  of  wireworms.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  bum  the  surface  after  paring  it;  but  this  does  not 
always  preserve  the  succeeding  crop  of  turnips,  &c.,  from  the 
raiTages  of  the  wireworm.  Mr.  W.  Leyland  Woods,  of  Chilgrove, 
near  Chichester,  informs  me  that  part  of  a  field  so  treated  pro- 
duced a  good  piece  of  Swedish  turnips,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  field 
iailed.  He  observed  that  when  the  land  was  pared  in  March 
there  was  no  injury  to  the  crop,  but  the  longer  the  work  was 
delayed  in  the  spring  the  less  was  the  hope  of  retaining  the 
plant.  Mr.  Woods  suggested  watering  the  land  with  gas-tar- 
water,  but  whether  this  proved  an  efiectual  remedy  I  have  not 
learned. 

Sainfoin  is,  like  most  of  the  other  trefoils,  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  little  weevils  to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded  in  this 
report.     One  is  named  by  Mr.  Walton 

16.  Apion  Hedysari. 

The  male  has  been  named  by  Schonherr  A,  livescerum,  and  the 
female  A.  translatitium. 

It  inhabits  the  sainfoin  (^Hedysarum  onobrj/chis\  and  is  found 
in  chalky  districts  in  Kent,  in  abundance,  from  May  to  October. 
Mr.  Walton  describes  this  Apion  as  of  a 

"  plumbeous  black  colour,  glossy,  sparingly  clothed  with  fine  cinereous  hairs ; 
had  subquadrate ;  the  vertex  adjoining  the  thorax,  smooth ;  the  frons  pos- 
teriorly sUghtly  convex,  closely  punctured  between  the  eyes,  commonly  flat, 
sometimes  depressed,  longitudinally  rugose-punctate,  with  one  or  two  im- 
punctate  strias,  more  or  less  distinct ;  eyes,  prominent ;  rostnim,  moderately 
stoui,  nearly  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax  together,  curved,  a  little  attenuated 
in  front,  rather  thickly  punctulated  throughout,  black  and  slightly  glossy ; 
mtennas  medial,  rather  longer  than  the  rostrum,  totally  black.  ITiorax  very 
little  longer  than  broad,  sub-cylindrical,  broader  behind  than  before,  the 
anterior  margin  elevated,  laterally  scarcely  dilated,  convex  above,  coarsely  and 
thickly  punctured  posteriorly  with  a  deep  dorsal  channel  more  or  less  abbre- 
^ted  in  front,  i^lumbeous,  black,  and  shining.  Scutellum,  triangular,  black ; 
elytra,  long-obovate ;  the  shoulders  nearly  rectangular;  the  humeral  callus 
elevated ;  convex  above,  deeply  punctate-sulcate,  the  interstices  flat,  transversely 
rnguloee,  sometimes  coriaceous,  greenish  blue,  rarely  blue  or  blue-black  ;  legs, 
moderately  long,  black.    Male,  lh'^  line  long. 

''The  female  differs  in  having  the  head  narrower;  the  rostriim  longer, 
slender,  filiform,  and  shining ;  the  antennae  inserted  behind  the  middle  of  the 
rostrum."  • 


Vide  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hist,  vol.  xiii.  p.  49. 
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Nothings  is  at  present  known  of  tbe  tranafonnations  of  tbis 
weevil ;  but  as  it  is  so  abundant  in  tbe  flower-beads  of  tbe  sainfoin, 
and  the  above  accurate  description  will  enable  tbe  naturalist  to 
identify  the  species,  I  hope  that  ere  long  its  economy  will  be 
ascertained. 

We  may  notice  that  Lotus  comiculatus  (tbe  common  bird's-foot 
clover)  supports  Apion  lotiy  wbicb  is  abundant  on  that  plant  in 
June ;  and  tbe  flowers  of  the  same  plant  are  sometimes  strangely 
metamorpbosed  in  appearance  by  a  little  midge  called  Ceci- 
domyia  Loti. 

Apion  Ervi  and  A.  Lathyei  are  found  on  Lathyrus  pratensis 
(everlasting  tare). 

Apion  ViCLfi  is  plentifully  found  upon  tbe  wood-vetcb  (  Vtcta 
sylvatica). 

Lathyrus  Nissolia  (crimson  grass-vetcb)  is  particularly  subject 
to  tbe  depredations  of  an  apion. 

Another  beetle  lias  recently  been  observed  to  injure  tbe  tares ; 
and  were  it  to  appear  annually  in  sucb  great  abundance  as  it  did 
on  one  occasion,  its  ravagfes  would  prove  a  great  loss  to  the  culti- 
vator. In  July,  1850,  Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited  before  tbe  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London  the  larvae  and  beetles  of  a  species, 
named  Chrysomela  polygoni^  which  bad  destroyed  many  acres  of 
tares  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  also  inhabits  the  dock,  sorrel  {Ru" 
mex  acetom\  and  knot-grass  {Polygonum  amculare\  from  whence 
the  beetle  receives  its  name  of  Polygoni.  On  tbese  plants  it  is 
generally  abundant  from  tbe  early  spring  to  midsummer. 

17.  Chrysomela  {Phcsdan)  Polygoni,  Lirm. 

It  is  oblong-oyate  and  very  convex  (fig.  25  ;  26  the  same  znag>- 
nified) ;  the  moutb  comprises  an  upper  lip  (fig.  27),  two  man- 
dibles or  jaws  for  biting  (fig.  28),  two  maxillae  with  two  palpi  or 
feelers  (fig.  29),  and  an  underlip  with  two  small  feelers  (fig.  30); 
the  boms  are  moderately  long,  black,  eleven-jointed,  slender  at 
tbe  base,  and  tbickened  at  the  apex  into  a  club  (fig.  31) :  it 
is  finely  punctured ;  bead  small,  greenish,  or  deep  blue ;  thorax 
convex,  broader  than  long;  the  lateral  margins  not  thickened, 
sbining,  entirely  reddish ;  wing-cases  ratber  more  deeply  punc- 
tured than  tbe  thorax,  violet-blue  or  green ;  beneatb  them  is  con- 
cealed an  ample  pair  of  wings :  breast,  middle  of  tbe  underside 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen,  blue ;  tip  of  tbe  latter  and  the 
shortish  legs  reddish.  The  feet  are  slender  and  four-jointed 
(fig.  32):  length  li-2i  lines. 

The  lucem  in  France  {Medicago  sativa)  suffers  severely  fro^i 
a  beetle  which  does  not  inhabit  England.  I  shall,  tberefore,  only 
briefly  notice  its  economy.     It  is  the 
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18.  COLASPIS  ATRA 

of  authors,  wbicli  eats  off  the  leaves  in  the  perfect  as  well  as  in 
the  larva  state,  leaving  only  the  foot-stalks ;  so  that,  instead  of 
getting  four  crops,  as  the  farmer  ought  to  do,  he  rarely  gets  two. 
Thus  this  insect  is  a  worse  enemy  to  the  lucem  than  the  Apion 
apricans  is  to  the  clover.* 

Clover  and  artificial  grasses  are  said  to  suffer  from  the  inroads 
of  the  ladybirds,  which  is  a  very  curious  fact,  the  favourite  food 
of  the  British  species  being  the  aphides^  as  we  have  shown  in  aa 
eariy  Report.! 

19.  COOCINELLA  IMPUNCTATA 

is  reported  by  Dr.  Hammerschmidt  and  Mr.  Heeger  to  do  mis- 
chief in  its  larva  state  to  various  sorts  of  clover,  the  tare,  sainfoin, 
and  lucem  (^Medicago  sativa,  Linn\  by  consuming  the  cellular 
tiBSQe  of  the  leaves.  The  larva  is  yellowish-white,  with  small 
green  spots,  the  upper  side  clothed  with  prickles.  It  changes  to 
a  pupa  of  similar  colour,  and  slightly  hairy.  The  beetle  is  nearly 
semi-globose,  yellowish-red  above,  pitchy  beneath,  a  spot  on  the 
thorax,  and  the  legs  are  reddish-brown. 

It  is  in  dry  seasons  and  poor  soils  that  the  clover  suffers  most 
from  these  insects,  as  the  produce  is  then  so  small  that  they  are 
not  disturbed  by  repeated  mowing ;  whereas  in  moist  seasons  a 
more  rapid  growth  is  acquired,  and,  the  crop  being  often  cut  and 
carried  from  the  field,  the  insects  cannot  pass  through  their  meta- 
morphoses. This  ladybird  is  common  everywhere  in  Germany 
annually  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  its  occurrence  in  England :  at 
all  events  it  does  no  mischief  here. 

Plant  Lice. 

The  clover  crops  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 
aphides;  but  vetches,  like  peas  and  beans,  are  frequently  infested 
by  them. 

20.  Aphis  Vicue,  Fab. ;  A.  Pisi,  Curt. 

I  have  found  this  species  in  abundance,  in  May  and  June,  on 
vetches.  At  that  time  the  apterous  females,  as  I  presume  them 
to  have  been,  were  very  large  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  In 
the  middle  of  June  I  observed  families  of  all  sizes  of  the  same 
species  infesting  the  heads  of  grey  peas :  these  were  also  all 
apterous ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  winged  specimens 
nkade  their  appearance,  and  were  no  less  plentiful  on  the  broom. 

Mr.  F.  Walker,  who  is  so  well  conversant  with  the  economy  of 
the  aphideSy  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  observations  on 

*  Vide  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  de  France,  1844,  p.  271. 
t  Journ.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.,  vol.  iii;  p.  49. 
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the  species  just  alluded  to.     The  variety  of  names  it  bears,  and 
the  multitude  of  plants  which  this  plant-louse  inhabits,  will  give 
some  faint  idea  of  the  time  and  labour  required  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  subjects. 
Mr.  Walker  says — 

"  I  believe  that  the  synonjnns  of  Aphis  pisi  (the  green  dolphin)  stand 
thus:— 4p^**  UlmarioB,  Schrank,  *  Fauna  Boica;'  Aphis  onobrychis^  Fons- 
colombe,  '  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,'  x.  169-9  ;  Aphis  pisi,  Kaltenbach,  *  Men. 
Pflan./  i.  23-11,  Curt. ;  Aphis  lathyri,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  *  Gard.  Chron.,' 
i.  684.  It  feeds  on  Spircea  VJmaria,  Genista  Anglican  Spartium  scopartum 
and  Cytisus,  Colutea  arhorescens,  Lathyrus  odoratus  and  pratensis,  Pisum 
sativum  and  arvense,  Phasedus  vulgaris  and  muUiflortts^  Vicia  sepium  and 
aativa,  and  Faba,  Ervum,  Hedysarum,  Oncbrychis,  Lotus  ccmicuUstus  and 
vliginosus,  Trifdium  pratense  and  repens  and  fUforme,  Ononis  repens  and 
hircinaj  Oeum  urbanum,  Epilohium  montanum,  CapseUa  hwrsa-pastoris^ 
ChcBTophyUum  temulentum  Bud syluestrcy  Artemisia  ahsinthium^Bnd  Tanacetum 
vulgare" 

The  viviparous  wingless  female. — Large,  yellowish-green,  or 
green,  sometimes  rose-colour  or  purple  ;  antennse  brown  or  black, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  Abdomen  attenuated  at  the  tip; 
tubes  about  one  quarter  the  length  of  the  body  ;  legs  long ;  knees, 
tarsi,  and  tips  of  tibiae,  black  or  brown. 

The  viviparous  winged  female, — Like  the  wingless  female. 
Thorax  bufi  colour ;  wings  vitreous ;  tips  of  the  veins  very  slightly 
clouded. 

The  winged  male, — Black  or  brown  ;  antennae  longer  than  the 
body  ;  femora  and  tibiae  more  or  less  yellow  towards  the  base. 

Snake  Millipedes. 

On  the  21st  May,  1845,  I  received  an  interesting  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Frederick  Kelly,  of  Northfleet,  Kent,  relative  to 
his  crop  of  lucem,  which  was  suffering  much  from  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  a  snake  millipede,  which,  on  examination,  I 
found  was  a  species  named  Julus  Londinensis.*  The  plants  for- 
warded to  me  had  the  stems  deprived  of  the  bark  close  to  and 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  no  doubt  had  been  thus  injured 
by  the  Julus.  The  leaves  were  dead  on  the  branches.  As  the 
snake  millipedes  have  been  described  and  figured  in  this  Joumal,t 
and  their  habits  and  economy  thoroughly  investigated,  I  shall 
only  add  Mr.  Kelly's  own  account  of  the  damage  done  to  his 
crops  of  lucem  by  J,  Londinensis.  It  was  at  the  above  date  ^^  in 
great  numbers  round  my  lucem-plants.  All  I  send  were  taken 
this  morning  from  two  plants;  these  worms  [millipedes]  get 
amongst  the  lower  shoots  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  some  few 
burying  themselves  a  little  below."  Mr.  Kelly  concluded,  from 
the  yellow  and  faded  appearance  of  the  plants,  that  these  animals 

**  Vide  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  Journ.,  vol.  v.  p.  228.  f  I^d. 
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were  the  cause,  for  at  the  roots  of  the  green  and  healthy  plants  he 
conld  find  none  of  the  millipedes.  There  were  also  a  few  wire- 
worms  on  the  ground,  which  might,  he  thought,  assist  in  the 
mischief.  -In  order  to  destroy  the  wireworms,  Mr.  Kelly  gave  his 
land  the  year  before  a  dressing  of  soda-ash.  He  further  stated 
that  this  portion  of  the  land,  which  was  in  beans  when  he  wrote, 
was  healthy  and  free  from  millipedes.     Mr.  Kelly  then  adds  : — 

"Thinking  to  destroy  these  dark-brown  worms,  I  dressed  a  row  of  lucem, 
a  week  idnce,  with  sodanuh,  putting  a  small  quantity  near  each  root ;  another 
nm  with  a  solution  in  water  of  soda-ash  ;  and  I  tried  a  row  with  flour  of  sul- 

Sor.  llie  dry  soda-ash  appears  to  have  driven  the  greater  part  of  the  worms 
m  the  surface  to  a  few  inches  below  it ;  the  solution  appears  to  have  nearly 
Knt  them  avray  from  the  plants  to  which  it  was  applied,  but  the  plants  them- 
aelves  appear  injured  by  the  application,  and  I  therefore  fear  to  go  on  with  it ; 
the  sulphur  has  produced  no  effects  on  either  plants  or  worms,  except  that  the 
latter  have  taken  themselves  out  of  immediate  contact  ^vith  it." 

As  the  best  modes  of  destroying  the  snake  millipedes  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  Report  already  alluded  to,  we  need 
not  further  comment  on  that  part  of  their  history. 

Snails  and  Slugs. 

As  these  animals  frequently  swarm  in  our  fields  and  gardens, 
and  unquestionably  consume  a  large  amount  of  the  clover  crops, 
we  cannot  introduce  their  history  on  a  better  occasion  than  the 
present.  There  are  several  species  of  snails  which  are  denizens 
of  our  fields  and  hedges. 

Snails  and  slugs  being  hermaphrodites,  every  individual  is 
capable  of  producing  eggs. 

I  21.  Helix  Hortensis  (called  also  JET.  aspersa) — the  Garden 

Snail. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  in  heaps  in  the  earth,  amounting 
to  a  considerable  number ;  I  have  found  at  least  eighty  in  one 
cluster.  They  are  globular,  whitish,  shining,  and  not  bigger 
than  large  shot.  In  damp  situations  they  soon  hatch,  when  they 
become  at  once  little,  thin,  transparent,  and  nearly  colourless 
shells.  They  shortly  increase  to  double  the  size,  even  when  they 
have  had  nothing  to  feed  upon  ;  they  then  assume  a  dark  ochreous 
colour,  with  three  imperfect  rings,  composed  of  brownish  dots  and 
streaks,  and  a  transverse  line  of  the  same  colour  next  the  pale  lip 
or  margin,  and  these  spots  seem  to  vary  as  the  animal  withdraws 
or  extends  itself,  owing  to  the  dark  tints  shining  through  the  semi- 
transparent  shell.  As  the  snail  grows,  it  has  the  faculty  of  en- 
larging the  shell  from  its  own  secretions,  and  when  full  grown  it 
IS  as  large  as  a  moderately-sized  plum ;  it  is  convoluted,  obliquely 
striated,  of  an  ochreous  colour,  and  variegated  with  pitchy  spots, 
giving  it  a  marbled  appearance,  and  forming  two  or  three  transverse 
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bands :  the  lip  is  ochreous,  the  margin  reflezed  ;  the  underside  is 
smooth  and  white,  with  a  pinkish  tint  The  inhabitant  of  the 
shell  at  this  period  is  two  or  three  inches  long,  when  at  fall 
stretch :  it  is  scored  or  wrinkled,  like  the  lengthened  meshes  of  a 
net,  whitish,  with  the  back  and  head  of  a  pale  inkj  or  slate 
colour ;  the  four  horns  are  retractile,  the  superior  pair  being  the 
longest,  slightly  tapering,  with  a  globular  knob  at  the  extremity 
containing  a  black  dot,  which  is  probably  the  eye,  and,  if  one  of 
these  sensitive  horns  be  touched,  it  is  instantly  withdrawn  and 
shortened :  the  two  inferior  horns  are  much  smaller,  and  below 
these  is  placed  the  mouth. 

Drought  and  cold  are  inimical  to  snails ;  they,  therefore,  are 
only  in  full  activity  in  damp  situations,  and  after  showers  in  mild 
weather,  when  they  come  out  to  feed,  giving  the  preference  to  the 
night.  On  the  approach  of  winter  they  hide  themselves  and 
adhere  closely  to  stones,  palings,  &c.,  and  even  to  one  another,  by 
means  of  a  slimy  secretion  with  which  they  close  the  orifice  of 
the  shell :  thus  hermetically  sealed,  the  air  is  entirely  excluded. 
They  there  remain  secure  and  dormant,  and  can  thus  retain  their 
vitality  for  incredibly  long  periods,  even  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years. 

I'wo  smaller  snails,  named  H.  virgata  and  H.  rufesoens^  are  in 
the  utmost  profusion  on  the  borders  of  fields  of  every  description, 
as  well  as  pasture  lands  in  chalky  districts.  In  Kent  they  may 
absolutely  be  collected  by  bushels. 

A  large  and  handsome  species,  H.  nemaralis,  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  hedges,  upland  pastures,  and  clover-fields.  Snails 
are  a  favourite  food  of  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  as  is  evident  by 
the  number  of  broken  shells  one  sees  along  hedgerows  and  banks 
where  those  birds  resort,  especially  in  the  spring.  It  is  also  a 
singular  fact  that  glowworms  {Lampyris  noctiIuea\*  and  an 
allied  genus  named  Drihuflavescens^  feed  upon  snails. 

Slugs. 

^  The  depredations  committed  by  snails  on  the  crops  are  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  ravages  of  slugs.  There  are  few 
seasons  of  the  year  when  slugs  are  inactive,  for  even  in  mild 
winters  they  are  concealed  in  the  earth  and  come  out  to  feed ;  but 
it  is  in  spring  and  autumn  that  they  do  the  most  mischief.  This 
is  so  well  known  by  every  farmer  and  gardener,  that  we  need  only 
allude  to  that  part  of  their  history. 

Slugs  lay  their'  eggs  in  humid  spots,  and  they  hatch  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  I  may  mention  that  in  pulling  up  some  grass  at 
the  end  of  September  I  found  numbers  of  eggs  at  the  roots,  with 

*  Cart.  Brxt.  Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  698. 
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mnltitades  of  slags  and  manj  snails.  The  slugs  were  of  the  milkj 
sort,  and  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  the  eggs,  which  were  of  the 
sise  of  tamip-seedsy  were  laid  bj  them.  With  them  was  also  a 
pair  of  the  large,  ochreous  rough  slug,  laying  eggs,  and  on  crushing 
them  a  string  of  full^sized  eggs  were  protruded  from  each  slog. 
The  eggs  were  contained  la  a  tubular  vessel,  and  appeared  then 
qpaque-white,  owing  to  the  membrane  covering  them.  These 
^^"^  ^gs  varied  in  form  :  thej  were  principally  oval,  but  a  few 
were  nearly  globular,  and  some  of  them  were  conical  at  one  end. 
They  were  ochreoHs  yellow,  and  like  bags  of  jelly.  A  few  weeks 
prerioQsly  I  had  fouud  at  the  roots  of  another  plant  a  large  mass 
of  these  eggs. 
The  scientific  name  of  slugs  is 

TiTMAX, 

T^ey  hwe  four  tentacula  or  feelers,  which  are  very  sensitive,  and 
arecQQoealed  in  repose.  At  the  tips  of  the  longer  pair  are  placed 
the  eyes.  They  have  a  fleshy  shield  covering  a  homy  plate,  and 
are,  like  snails,  hermaphrodite,  the  aperture  on  the  right  side 
<^ening  into  the  organs  of  generation  and  of  respiration. 

The  species  vary  greatly  in  colour,  and  measure  from  half  an 
inch  to  five  inches  in  length.  The  first  of  the  three  commonest 
species  is 

22.  TiTMAX  Agseshs  (the  Milky  Slug). 

It  is  whitish  or  ash-coloured,  with  black  tentacula,  either  im- 
maculate or  with  scattered  black  specks  and  a  yellowish  shield. 

23.  L.  Ater  (the  Black  Slug) 

is  furnished  with  deep  wrinkles,  and  has  a  rough  shield ;  it  is 
sometimes  deep  black,  pale  or  white  beneath,  with  a  yellowish 
numth  and  a  pale  greenish  ridge  down  the  back.  Sometimes  it 
is  of  a  dosky  or  chesnut  colour,  with  a  yellowish  streak  on  each 
side.  X.  enqririeorum  is  merely  an  adnh  variety  of  the  former 
species. 

24.  L.  MAXmus  (the  Blacknstriped  Slug) 

gnyws  to  the  length  of  five  inches :  it  is  ash-colonred,  sometimes 
spotted,  or  with  a  black  shield  and  the  body  striped  with  black ; 
or  with  fine  whitish  streaks,  the  lower  one  interrupted ;  or  with 
the  body  edged  with  white. 

Limax  ater  is  recorded  to  have  eaten  sea*sand,  paper,  and 
meat.*  L,  rufut  and  offrestis  are  very  partial  to  firm  and  crisp 
fui^  and  damp  bohti  ;  but  of  all  the  vegetables  which  slugs  feed 

*  Ann.  Nal.  Hist,  for  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  810. 
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upon  there  are  few,  probably,  more  acceptable  to  them  than  clover 
and  vetches. 

Abundance  of  remedies  for  destroying  slugs  will  be  found  in 
the  ^  Gardeners*  Chronicle '  and  various  works  on  horticulture;  and 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  decoy  and  destroy  them  in  gardens ;  but 
in  turnip  and  pea  fields,  young  corn-crops,  clover-layers,  &c., 
their  destruction  is  almost  impracticable.  I  expect  that  ducks 
turned  into  our  fields  are  by  far  the  most  effectual  remedy  ;  but  no 
doubt,  if  cabbage-leaves  or  slices  of  turnips  be  scattered  along  the 
furrows,  enormous  quantities  might  thus  be  collected  and  given 
to  the  pigs.  Wood-ashes,  or  charcoal-dust,  are  perhaps  more  effi- 
cacious than  soot  or  lime.  Salt  sprinkled  over  the  land  is  certain 
destruction  to  the  slugs  when  they  come  forth  at  night,  or  after  a 
shower,  to  feed :  it  should  be  scattered  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
bushels  per  acre  before  the  crop  is  sown.  Lime-water  is  well 
known  to  kill  slugs.  The  watering  should  be  repeated  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  slugs  have  the  power  of  throwing  off  their  slimy 
coating  and  crawling  away ;  but  a  second  sprinkling  soon  causes 
their  death,  as  they  are  unable  so  speedily  to  secrete  a  fresh 
covering  of  slime.  Nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water  is  another 
excellent  remedy. 

In  alluding  to  these  remedies  I  would  observe  that,  as  far  as 
clover  crops  are  concerned,  their  application  seems  to  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  the  presence  of  slugs  in 
clover-fields  be  of  any  real  consequence,  except  as  regards  the 
crop  which  is  to  follow. 

Grass  and  Pasture  Lands. 

Although  there  is  no  portion  of  the  globe  which  may  not 
sustain  insect  life,  whether  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  high  or  low, 
barren  or  cultivated,  yet,  no  doubt,  woods,  forests,  and  grass- 
land, have  been  from  the  earliest  ages  the  homes  and  habitations 
of  the  insect  race.  Grass  especially  is  the  natural  covering  of 
the  soil,  which  has  been  increasing  in  depth  and  bulk  from  the 
creation,  not  only  from  the  natural  and  annual  decay  of  vegetable 
matter,  but  from  the  manure  produced  by  herbaceous  animals 
and  the  labours  of  the  insect  race.  These  again  attract  certain 
birds  which  feed  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  seeds,  and  supply, 
no  doubt,  an  enormous  amount  of  guano.  Insects  have  therefore 
revelled  unmolested  in  their  native  haunts  from  the  creation, 
through  the  pastoral  ages  to  the  present  period,  and  such  localities 
will  ever  be  the  head-quarters  of  this  pigmy  but  formidable  race, 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  natural  checks  provided  by  Providence, 
would  overrun  the  earth  and  eventually  annihilate  all  vegetation. 
It  is  accordingly  to  be  expected  that  grass-lands  would  swarm 
with  insect  life,  both  above  and  below  the  surface ;  and  being 
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thus  the  nurseries  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  and  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  larvsp,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  a  crop  im- 
mediatelj  succeeding  fresh  broken-up  pasture-land  would  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  inroads  of  insects,  unless  special  care  be  taken  to 
eradicate  the  enemy  by  paring  and  burning  before  the  corn  or 
other  crops  be  sown. 

It  also  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain  good  yielding  crops  in 
a  mixed  tenure  of  corn  and  grass-land,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
manhes,  pastures,  and  grass^lands^  as  the  insects  bred  there 
migrate  to  the  adjoining  arable  lands,  and  often  find  food  more 
agreeable  to  them  than  that  which  they  have  deserted,  so  that 
the  click-beetles^  moths,  and  crane-flies  depositing  their  eggs, 
the  fanner  soon  finds  his  land  infested  by  wireworms,  surface- 
gnihs,  and  leather-jackets,  to  which  his  turnips,  beet,  and  com 
fiall  a  sacrifice. 

To  make  the  farmer  acquainted  with  the  hosts  of  insects  which 
find  a  home  in  pasture- land  would  occupy  volumes;  it  will, 
however,  answer  every  purpose  coimected  with  the  object  of  these 
reports,  if  we  lay  before  him  the  most  important  species  which 
feed  on  the  seeds,  flowers,  and  foliage,  those  which  live  upon  or 
in  the  stems,  and  others  which  consume  the  roots. 

The  tribe  of  insects  which  we  shall  first  notice  is  the  family 
of  Aphidesy  or  plant-lice.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  my  views  on 
this  subject  to  find  that  the  plant-lice  which  infest  the  wheat  are 
generated  on  the  panicles  of  grasses,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  F. 
Walker,  who  has  kindly  communicated  the  following  observa- 
tions, and  descriptions  of  two  species. 

25.  Aphis  Avenge,  Fabr,      A.  Granaria,  Kirhy.     A.  Hordei, 

Kyber,     A.  Cerealis,  Kaltenbaclu 

Feeds  on  Secale  cereale^  Triticum  CBstivum^  Avena  jo^tva,  Dan- 
thovda  gtrigosoy  Hordeum  vulgare^  H.  murinum,  Bromus  mollis^ 
B.  teedUnuSy  Dactglis  glomerataj  Holcus  lanatus^  GlyceriafluitanSj 
Poa  annuOf  and  other  grasses,  and  Polygonum  persicaria. 

Wingless  female, — Colour  red,  green,  brown,  or  yellow.  Front 
convex  in  the  middle,  and  with  a  distinct  lobe  on  each  side. 
Antennae  black,  nearly  as  long  or  longer  than  the  body.  Ab- 
dominal tubes  black,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
Knees,  tarsi,  and  tips  of  the  tibiae,  black. 

'  Winged  female. — Brown,  jcarely  green.  Abdomen  with  a  row 
of  black  dots  on  each  side;  tip  yellow;  stigma  brown;  wings 
vitreous ;  veins  pale  yellow. 

26.  Aphis  dirhoda.  Walk.    Annals  Nat.  Hist. 

Feeds  on  Rosa  centifoliay  R.  canina,  and  R.  eglantinaj  and 
migrates  in  the  summer  to  dififerent  species  of  corn  and  grasses, 

vou  ivni.  F 
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SecaUj  Tfiticumy  AvenUy  Hordeum^  Bramus,  Dactylis,  Holcus^  and 
Poa.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  whereas  Aphis 
ovenoB  prefers  the  flowers. 

Wingless  female. — Oval,  pale  greenish-yellow.  Front  pro- 
minent between  the  eyes ;  antennae  with  brown  tips,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body ;  abdomen  brown  at  the  tips; 
tubes  with  brown  tips,  about  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  body  ; 
tarsi  pale  brown. 

Winged  female. — Pale  green,  or  yellowish-green ;  antennae 
brown  or  black,  much  shorter  than  the  body,  as  long  as  the 
body,  or  longer  than  the  body ;  thorax  buff;  lobes  pale  brown ; 
abdominal  tubes  sometimes  with  black  tips,  one-sixth,  or  nearly 
one-fourth,  of  the  length  of  the  body ;  tarsi  and  tips  of  the  femora 
and  of  the  tibiae  brown  or  black ;  wings  vitreous ;  stigma  and 
veins  brown ;  costa  pale  green,  or  pale  yellow. 

Oviparous  wingless  female, — Straw-colour,  buff,  orange,  or 
rose-colour. 

Winged  male. — Buff  or  pale  orange ;  head  and  disk  of  the 
thorax  brown  or  black ;  antennae  black,  much  longer  than  the 
body ;  abdomen  with  a  black  line  along  the  back,  and  a  row  of 
black  dots  on  each  side. 

In  1841    Mr.  J.  G.  Lowder  made  some  remarks  upon  the 

failure  of  the  seed  of  Festuca  loliacea^  which   be  attributed  to 

the  presence  of  plant-lice.     In  a  letter  addressed  to  this  Society 

he  says ; — 

'*  This  failure,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  will  be  found  to  he  occasioned 
by  the  ravages  of  an  insect  of  the  Aphis  tribe ;  for  on  10  out  of  the  11  seed- 
stalks  which  1  first  collected  I  observed  the  heads  of  many  such  insects  closely 
imbedded  between  the  valves  of  the  fiowerH,  obviously  in  the  act  of  feeding, 
and  most  probably  extracting  the  fiaccharine  matter.  The  germ,  thus  injured, 
must  necessarily  be  barren  and  unproductive.** 

Having  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  species  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Lowder,  I  am  unable  to  give  their  name,  but  I  con- 
clude they  are  some  of  the  aphides  described  by  Mr.  Walker. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  slender  fox-tail  grass,  spear-grass,  or 
black-bent  {Alopecurtts  agrestis\  which  is  so  troublesome  a  weed 
amongst  wheat,  has  a  large  portion  of  the  seeds  annuallv  destroyed 
by  a  minute  orange-coloured  maggot,  no  doubt  the  ofispring  of  a 
Ceddomyia^  and  probably  the  "  wheat-midge."  Indeed  one  can 
scarcely  examine  a  flower-spike  of  any  grass  without  finding  an 
abundance  of  these  minute  oranges  maggots  ;  but  as  the  species 
of  midge  has  not  been  yet  ascertained,  I  shall  simply  refer  to 
their  history  and  economy  in  a  former  report,*  where  the  wheat- 
midge,  Cecidomyia  tritici,  is  described  and  figured* 

Meadow  fox-tail  grass  {Alopecurus  praiensis)  is  subject  to  the 

*  Boy.  Agr.  Jour.,  yoL  vL  p.  las,  pL  If .  ; 
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depredations  of  &e  larvae  of  a  species  of  JWuseaf  trliich  devours 
the  seed  so  much  that  in  many  spikes  scarcely  pne  will  be  found 
perfect  I  wish  I  could  give  the  name  of  this  fly,  but  at  pre- 
sent its  transformations  seem  to  be  unknown.  Mr.  H.  Gibbs 
informed  this  Society  that  all  the  species  of  Agrostis  likewise 
vere  subject  to  the  depredations  of  a  little  orange-coloured  larva 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  most  cases  not  more  than  one  seed  in  a 
dozen  ever  vegetated  on  sowing.  These  larvse  are  the  prey  of 
Cimex  campestris  (alittle  plant-bug),  whose. rostrum  seems  pecu- 
liarly formed  for  searching  the  husks  of  the  grasses** 

The  GENERA  Chlorops  and  Oscims  are  next  deserving  our 
notice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  flies  are  generated  to 
a  wonderful  amount  in  the  stems  of  grasses,  yet  the  economy  of 
the  various  species  so  generated  has,  1  believe,  as  yet  escaped  the 
notice  both  of  agriculturists  and  naturalists.  In  all  probability 
the  grasses  most  afifected  by  these  flies  are  species  of  Avena  and 
Loliump  which  bear  the  greatest  afiinity  to  the  oat  and  wheat ; 
bat  this  is  merely  my  own  conjecture. 

As  the  history  and  economy  of  certain  species  of  these  flies 
were  fully  investigated  and  discussed  in  a  former  report,t  we  need 
only  refer  to  it  for  further  information :  the  figures  and  descrip- 
tions there  given  will  satisfy  the  inquirer  who  wi^es  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  various  species. 

Earwigs. 

Earwigs  are  so  abundant  everywhere,  and  occasionally  swarm 
in  such  countless  myriads,  that  they  not  only  become  trouble- 
some even  in  our  houses,  but  are  one  of  the  greatest  pests  wher- 
erer  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables  are  to  be  found.  The  grasses, 
when  in  flower,  are  a  favourite  haunt  of  these  insects ;  and 
although  the  farmer  does  not  sufier  such  severe  losses  from  their 
inroads  as  the  florist  and  horticulturist,  yet,  no  doubt,  they  often 
assist  in  the  destruction  of  young  crops,  eating  the  plants  off  as 
soon  as  they  shoot  from  the  earth.  Earwigs  may  not  only  injure 
the  crops  in  their  early  stages  of  growth,  but  amongst  wheat, 
grasses,  &c.,  the  fructification  may  be  affected  by  their  feeding 
on  the  pollen.  They  compensate,  however,  in  some  measure 
for  the  mischief  which  they  produce  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Aphides  and  the  Thrips.  They  are  most  voracious  insects, 
coming  out  at  night  from  their  haunts  to  feed,  and  at  that  time 
they  will  attack  even  bees,  especially  several  wild  ones,  called 
Osmia  bicornis^  Colletes^  and  Anthophora^  which  are  sometimes 
almost  exterminated  by  them.     They  devour  the  pollen,  pupa, 

*  Kirby  and  Speaoe,  nxth  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

t  Boy.  Agr.  Jour.,  toI.  v.  p.  489,  pL  L.,  figs.  23-26.  Ibid.*  p.  494,  pi.  L,  figi. 
31,34. 
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or  the  imago  indifferently  ;^  and  when  confined  and  hard  pressed 
by  hunger,  they  will  attack  and  destroy  each  other.  They  live 
all  the  year  round,  retiring  in  winter  into  crevices  in  the  soil, 
under  clods,  stones,  the  loose  bark  of  trees,  &c.,  where  they  seem 
to  remain  in  a  semi-torpid  state. 

Their  economy  is  in  some  respects  rather  remarkable,  for  the 
female,  after  she  has  laid  her  cluster  of  little  oval,  opaque, 
yellowish  eggs,  under  a  fallen  leaf,  or  in  any  other  sheltered  spot, 
sits  and  nestles  upon  them  as  a  hen  does  on  her  eggs,  and  pro- 
bably also  protects  and  feeds  her  young.  Moreover,  the  earwig 
is  an  active  creature  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  its  parent,  but  it  is  much  smaller  of 
course,  and  different  in  colour,  destitute  of  wings,  and  the  forceps 
are  straighter  and  not  homy.  When  they  have  arrived  at  what 
may  be  termed  the  pupa  state,  they  present  a  still  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  mature  insects,  having  rudimentary  elytra.  They 
cast  their  skins  from  time  to  time,  and  immediately  after  this 
operation  they  are  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  excepting  the 
black  eyes.  Having  arrived  at  their  perfect  and  final  state,  both 
sexes  are  then  provided  with  wings,  which  are  most  curiously 
folded  upon  the  back,  and  nearly  concealed  beneath  the  little 
wing-cases.  That  these  organs  are  sufficiently  ample  to  sustain 
them  in  flight  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  the  fact  of  one  of  the 
species,  named  Forficula  borealis,  having  been  taken  in  July 
on  the  wing,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
general  opinion.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  less  remarkable  that, 
having  this  power,  they  should  so  seldom  avail  themselves  of  it. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  take  wing  on  moonlight  nights. 
Earwigs  now  form  a  distinct  ORDER,  termed  Dermaptkra,  and 
are  included  in  the  FAMILY  ForficuliDjE.  There  are  two  species 
abundant  in  this  country ;  the  first  is  named 

27.  Forficula  Auricularia  {Linn.). 

Head  ovate ;  eyes  small,  lateral,  and  oval ;  the  two  horns 
inserted  before  the  eyes,  moderately  long,  thread-shaped,  pu- 
bescent, and  14-jointed.  The  mouth  is  composed  of  an  upper 
lip,  of  a  transverse  oval  form ;  on  either  side  is  a  homy  mandible 
or  jaw,  trigonate,  one  cleft  at  the  apex,  the  other  concave  and 
forming  an  angle  at  the  middle.  Opposed  to  the  upper ''lip  is 
the  under  lip,  which  is  elongated,  pilose,  and  dilated.  The  two 
palpi  or  feelers  are  S-joi^ted  and  rough,  with  short  hairs.  On 
each  side  are  placed  the  maxillse,  which  are  rather  elongated, 
furnished  with  two  slender  lobes,  the  internal  one  rigid,  pointed, 
and  cleft  at  the  apex,  the  interior  margin  fringed  with  spines 

♦  Zool.  7,  2372. 
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above  and  hairs  below,  external  lobe  carved,  linear,  rounded  at 
the  apex ;  palpi  or  feelers  rather  long,  hairy,  and  5-jointed ;  the 
thorax  or  trunk  not  larger  than  the  head,  margined,  orbicular- 
qnadrate ;  scutellum  concealed ;  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  attached 
beneath  the  thorax,  and  lying  parallel  on  the  back,  oblong, 
coriaceous,  without  nervures ;  the  two  wings  are  delicate,  ample, 
with  numerous  radiating  nervures,  folded  several  times,  one 
Ijing  under  each  elytron,  with  a  small  portion  projecting  beyond 
it ;  abdomen  broader  than  the  elytra,  9-jointed  in  the  male,  with 
a  small  elevated  knot  on  each  side  of  the  second  and  third  joints, 
and  also  at  the  apex — 7-jointed  in  the  female ;  the  apex  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  moveable  forceps,  curved  and  toothed  in  the  male, 
carved  only  at  the  apex  in  the  female.  It  has  6  legs,  hinder  pair 
a  litde  the  longest ;  thighs  thickened ;  the  feet  3-jointed,  the 
second  joint  is  heart-shaped,  and  the  third  terminated  by  two 
slender  acute  claws. 

The  male  is  7  lines  long ;  ochreous,  head  rufous,  disk  of  thorax 
pitchy;  abdomen  castaneous;  forceps  much  shorter  than  the 
abdomen,  and  very  much  curved.  Female  a  little  smaller; 
forceps  nearly  straight,  attenuated,  and  finely  serrated  internally, 
except  at  the  apex,  which  is  curved  The  other  species  has  been 
named 

28.  F.  BoREALis,  by  Leach, 

from  its  having  been  observed  by  him  in  the  nbrth  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  but  it  is  abundant  everywhere.  The  male  is  8 
or  9  lines  long,  ochreous ;  horns  lurid,  excepting  the  basal  joint ; 
head  rufous,  eyes  black ;  disk  of  thorax  pitchy ;  elytra  lurid,  the 
apex  of  the  folded  wings  internally  brown ;  abdomen  chesnut- 
coloured,  pitchy  at  the  base  and  apex ;  forceps  nearly  as  long  as 
the  abdomen,  moderately  curved,  stout,  chesnut-coloured,  ochre- 
ous at  the  base,  with  a  strong  tooth  on  the  inside  of  each  towards 
the  base,  where  there  are  smaller  teeth.  The  specimens  I  take 
to  be  females  have  the  forceps  less  curved  than  in  F.auricularia,^ 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  there  is  a  little  earwig  called 
Labia  minor  which  might  be  taken  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  transformations  of  these  insects  for  a  young  earwig,  but  it  is 
totally  distinct  from  those  just  described ;  it  seems  to  be  attached 
to  muck-heaps  and  dunghills,  from  whence  it  sometimes  emerges 
iu  swarms,  covering  everything  around,  having  two  beautiful 
wings,  and  delighting  to  fly  in  the  sunshine. 

No  doubt  earwigs  have  many  enemies  in  the  smaller  birds 
^d  reptiles,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  parasites  having  been 
discovered  to  keep  them  in  check.     There  are  some  beetles. 


•  Vide  Cart  Brit  Ent,  fol.  and  pi.  560. 
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however,  wbicfa  prey  upon  them,  and  one  of  the  most  formidable' 
enemies  of  the  earwig  is  a  long,  black  Rore-beelle,  named 

29.  Staphylinus  {Oeyjms)  glens,  Fab.    The  Fetid  Rove-beetle^ 
well  known  in  this  coontrj  as  the  Devil's  Coach-horse. 

It  is  of  a  dead-black  colom:,  thicklj  punctured  all  over  with 
the  minutest  points,  and  thicklj  clothed  with  very  short  but  stiff 
and  fine  black  hairs,  which  in  the  sun  appear  iridescent.  The 
head  is  very  broad  and  depressed,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body  ; 
the  eyes  are  small  and  lateral ;  the  two  horns  are  rather  short,  a 
little  tapering,  pubescent,  and  1 1-jointed,  the  basal  joint  being- 
long,  and  the  terminal  one  somewhat  claw-shaped :  it  has  two 
uncommonly  strong  and  powerful  jaws,  which  can  be  opened 
very  wide ;  they  are  curved,  with  an  edge  for  cutting,  and  there 
are  two  teeth  on  the  inside  of  each,  with  a  fringed,  leathery 
appendage  near  the  middle ;  the  upper  and  under  lips  and  the 
mazillss  form  the  rest  of  the  mouth,  together  with  the  four  feelers, 
which  are  hairy  and  jointed,  the  external  having  four  joints,  the 
others,  which  are  much  smaller,  being  only  3-jointed :  the  trunk 
is  somewhat  orbicular ;  the  scutel  is  small ;  the  elytra  when 
closed  are  nearly  quadrate,  and  cover  the  two  wings,  which  are 
much  shorter  than  the  body,  and  are  folded  up  in  repose ;  they 
are  stiff  and  yellowish,  with  a  few  nervures,  and  are  not  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  enable  the  animal  to  fly ;  the  body  is  more  than 
half  the  entire  length  of  the  beetle,  and  tapers  towards  the  apex, 
being  composed  of  six  and  seven  segments,  with  a  little  hairy 
process  on  each  side  of  the  apex ;  the  six  legs  are  strong,  the 
anterior  coxse  are  very  stout  and  powerful ;  the  thighs  and  shanks 
are  short ;  the  latter  have  spines  at  the  apex,  and  are  bristly  all 
over ;  the  feet  are  5-jointed  ;  the  anterior  are  short,  ovate,  dilated, 
and  very  velvety  or  cushioned  on  the  under-side ;  the  first  four 
joints  are  heart-shaped,  the  fifth  is  slender  and  clavate,  terminated 
by  two  claws ;  the  other  feet  are  linear,  the  basal  joint  is  the 
longest:  length  sometimes  1}  inch.  ' 

The  Fetid  Rove-beetles  are  abundant  during  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember in  meadows  and  wherever  grass  grows,  and  they  continue 
so  in  some  seasons  to  the  middle  of  October,  or  until  frosts  set 
in ;  at  that  time  we  see  them  in  roads  and  the  footpaths  in  fields 
and  pastures,  where  they  are  often  trodden  upon  during  the  night, 
at  which  period  they  come  out  from  under  stones  and  other 
hiding-places  to  ramble  about  for  prey.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  these  beetles  live  through  the  winter,  as  we  find 
them  occasionally  in  the  month  of  March.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  Rove-beetles  (as  the  StaphylinidcB  are  called)  in  Europe, 
but  it  seems  to  be  principally  an  inhabitant  of  the  more  tcin- 
perate  parts,  and  it  is  very  remaikable  that  it  was  never  found 
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in  Sweden  by  Linnsos^  to  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  nnknown ; 
il  is  said  at  the  present  day  to  be  rare  in  that  country,  and  is 
only  met  with  in  the  southern  proyinces. 

The  larvae  of  this  insect  are  as  ferocious  as  the  parent  beetle, 
feeding  entirely  upon  animal  substances,  and  even  devonring 
each  other.  They  live  principally  underground,  and  in  turning 
over  the  soil  they  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  spring.  As 
they  are  then  full  grown,  the  eggs  are,  it  may  be  presumed,  laid 
the  previous  autumn,  and  the  larvae  continue  feeding  throughout 
the  winter.*  When  they  change  to  pupffi,  it  is  said  that  they 
retire  under  stones,  and  form  an  oblique  hole  in  which  to  undergo 
their  transformation,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  days  after,  and 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  more  the  beetle  is  produced*  It 
is  at  first  yellowish,  but  attains  its  black  colour  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  -The  larvse  have  a  head  somewhat  like  the  beetle^ 
hat  the  jaws  are  not  toothed  internally;  they  arc  black  and 
shining,  as  well  as  the  three  first  or  thoracic  segments:  the 
remainder  of  the  body  is  ash-ooloured,  spotted  with  darker  spots, 
a  line  down  the  back,  and  the  sides  ochreous  and  hairy;  the 
mouth,  horns,  and  six  legs,  rust-coloured ;  the  tail  is  furnished 
with  a  prehensile  foot  and  two  slender  hairy  appendages ;  the 
papa  is  entirely  ochre-coloured.  (We  have  taken  this  description 
of  the  larva  and  pupa  from  M.  Blancbard*s  notice  of  them  in 
Gaerin's  ^  Mag.  de  Zool.,'  where  figures  are  given  in  plate  165.) 

The  Fetid  Rove-beetle  must  destroy  a  great  number  of  earwigs, 
tor,  on  confining  one  under  a  tumbler  with  some  of  those  insects, 
the  beetle  despatched  and  ate  four  of  them  in  the  space  of  an 
hoar  and  a  half.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  beetles  seize  the  ear- 
wigs, dividing  their  bodies,  clipping  off  their  heads,  eating  the 
contents  of  the  body,  and  rejecting  the  homy  covering. 

Of  all  the  insects  to  which  pasture-lands  are  a  permanent 
resort,  there  are  none  nM>re  abundant  and  more  injurious  to  the 
neighbourhood  than  those  which  live  underground  and  feed  upon 
the  roots  of  most  of  the  other  plants,  as  well  as  of  the  grasses, 
which  grow  in  meadows,  marshes,  and  pasture-lands. 

Amongst  these  are  the  caterpillars  called  *^  surface-grubs,"  of 
which  we  have  spoken  at  large  in  a  former  ReporUf  Probably 
&  very  large  number  of  species  of  this  family  are  of  similar 
habits.  Of  Noctua  {Agrotis)  exclamationis^  A.  iegetis^  and 
TtipluBna  pronubay  we  need  here  only  rcscord  the  ravages ;  but 
we  must  notice  more  particularly  the  economy  of  another  moth, 
which  sometimes  destroys  in  its  larva  state  a  very  large  portion 
of  pasture-land.     Although  it  is  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 

*  It  is,  however,  &r  from  improbable  that  they  remain  in  the  larva  state  for  a 
flnch  looser  period. 
t  Vol.  IT.  p.  108. 
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Europe  that  these  caterpillan  have  so  greadj  abounded,  yet  in 
this  country  they  are  far  from  uncommon.  They  are  also 
abundant  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  moths  appear  in  July 
and  August ;  they  belong  to  the  FAMILY  NoCTUiDf,  and  hare 
received  the  name  of 

30.  NOCTUA  Grahinis  :  Linn.    The  Antler  Moth. 

This  species  has  also  the  generic  names  of  Charceasy  Episema^ 
and  Cerapieryx,^  The  horns  are  bipectinate  in  the  male,  slightly 
pubescent  in  the  female.  The  palpi  or  feelers  in  front  of  the 
face  conceal  a  slender  spiral  proboscis,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
horns.  The  males  are  smaller  than  the  females.  It  is  reddish  or 
fuscous  brown :  wings  slightly  deflected  when  at  rest :  superior 
wings  with  pale  nervures,  the  central  one  ochreous,  an  oblong 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  same  colour,  an  oblong  conic  spot  towards 
the  middle,  and  an  oval  or  ovate  one  above  it  duller ;  beyond 
the  middle  is  an  ear-shaped  spot,  resting  on  a  trifid  character, 
both  ochreous  ;  these  are  relieved  by  a  dark-brown  or  black  tint, 
with  a  line  of  spots  of  the  same  colour  between  the  nervures 
near  the  posterior  margin :  under  wings  and  body  blackish  or 
smoky,  sometimes  palest  at  the  base,  the  former  with  a  dark  spot 
in  the  centre :  the  tip  of  the  body  in  the  males  is  ochreous,  with 
a  smoky  line  along  the  middle  in  the  upper  wings :  expanse  of 
wings  1  inch  €-8  lines. 

The  cateroillars  are  an  inch  long,  with  6  pectoral,  8  abdo- 
minal, and  2  anal  feet,  smooth,  and  of  a  dull  grey-brown  or 
blackish  colour,  with  3  yellow  lines  down  the  back  and  sides, 
which  meet  at  the  apex ;  the  first  and  last  segments  are  protected 
by  a  homy,  smooth  scale.  They  are  full-grown  about  mid- 
summer, when  they  often  leave  their  subterranean  abodes  in 
search  of  some  eligible  spot  wherein  to  change  to  chrysalides, 
.which  they  do  in  slight  webs,  in  moss,  under  stones,  &c.  The 
fooil  of  the  caterpillars  consists  of  all  kinds  of  tender  grass,  but, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  they  will  not  touch  the  Alopecurus  pra- 
tensis  nor  the  Trifolium  pretense.  They  live  on  the  roots  and  eat 
away  all  shoots.  This  msect  has  been  particularly  observed  in 
Sweden,  in  Norway,  in  Northern  Germany,  and  even  in  Green- 
land, and  does  great  mischief  to  grass-plots  and  meadows.  It  is 
also  recorded  to  have  don^  very  great  injury  in  the  eastern  moun- 
tains of  Georgenthal,  as  well  as  at  Toplitz  in  Bohemia,  where 
caterpillars  were  in  such  large  numbers  that  in  four  days  and  a  half 
200  men  found  23  bushels  of  caterpillars,  or  4,500,000,  in  the 
60  bushels  of  mould  which  they  examined.  In  Germany  it 
seems  to  be  confined   to  high  and  dry  districts,  and  it  never 

•  Cart  Brit  Ent,  fol.  and  pi.  451. 
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appears  there  in  wet  meadows  or  marshes,  but  its  devastations 
are  sometimes  most  extensive,  as  happened  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hartz  in  1816  and  1817,  when  whole  hills  that  in  the  evening 
were  clad  with  the  finest  green,  were  brown  and  bare  the  fol- 
towing  morning ;  and  such  vast  numbers  of  the  caterpillars  were 
there  that  the  ruts  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  hills  were  full  of 
them,  and  the  roads,  being  covered  with  them,  were  even  ren- 
dered slippery  and  dirty  by  their  being  crushed  in  some  places.* 
It  is  suggested  by  Kollar  to  dig  or  plough  a  deep  and  broad 
trench  round  the  afiSected  spot,  and  then  turn  in  pigs  to  eat  up 
the  caterpillars.  Rooks  and  crows  are  also  very  serviceable  in 
rendering  their  assistance.  The  continued  rains  which  often 
fall  about  midsummer  generally  keep  this  enemy  in  check,  as 
they  bring  destruction  to  the  caterpillars  when  they  are  changing 
their  last  skin,  as  was  the  case  in  Germany.  I  well  remember, 
when  Mr.  Dale  and  myself  visited  Keswick  in  July,  1827,  that 
the  grass  on  a  large  portion  of  one  side  of  Skiddaw  appeared 
dead,  and  we  found  multitudes  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  antler  moth 
oawling  about.  In  other  parts  of  England  I  have  observed  the 
moths  on  heaths,  in  meadows,  on  the  flowers  of  the  ragwort,  and 
even  in  marshes,  which  induced  me  to  believe  that  they  were 
bred  there. 

To  arrest  the  ravages  of  these  caterpillars  the  following 
remedies  have  been  proposed, — ^the  application  of  "  a  strong 
dressing  of  lime  to  the  land  in  the  spring,  or  watering  the  fields 
and  meadows  with  lime-water  in  damp  weather,  or  strewing  the 
gronnd  with  ashes  of  coal,  peat,  or  turf,  or  lye-ashes." 

Occasionally  on  the  Continent  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  of 

the  Agrotis  segetis  (above  referred  to)  are  fearful,  as  will  be  seen 

by  the  following  account  from  the  *  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  de  France,' 

m.  19 : — 

^  M.  Lonis  Coulon,  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  stated  that  the  pasturage 
of  the  Jnra  had  been  devoured  in  June  (1833)  to  such  an  extent  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  N,  (^Agrotis)  segetis  and  the  larva  of  OdUrxica  tanaceti  that  they  were 
not  able  to  put  the  cattle  there.  The  first  devours  the  roots,  the  second  the 
extremities  of  the  grass  which  had  not  yet  withered  in  consequence  of  the 
rtvages  of  the  caterpillars.  People  some  way  off  even  heard  the  noise  which 
these  larvie  nuide  in  eating,  and  the  yellow  tints  which  spread  over  the  pastures 
indicated  their  presence." 

As  this  beetle  is  frequently  exceedingly  abundant  in  England, 
I  will  add  a  description  of  it  It  belongs  to  the  family  Chry- 
SOMELID^,  and  is  named 

31.  Galeruca  Tanaceti,  Linn. 

It  is  oval,  and  dull  black,  deeply  and  roughly  punctured  :  the 
hems  are  not  so  long  as  the  body,  filiform,  pubescent,  and  11- 

*  Kollar's  Treatise  on  Insects,  London  Trans.  105-136. 
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jointed:  the  thorax  is  broader  than  long,  the  sides  rounded: 
the  wing-cases  are  mnch  broader,  oval ;  they  have  about  5 
faintly  elevated  lines  :  wings  ample :  body  of  tbe  female  some- 
times very  large  and  extending  beyond  the  elytra :  the  thighs  are 
stout :  the  shanks  thickened  towards  the  apex,  which  is  bristly : 
the  feet  are  broad  and  5-jointed  ;  the  third  joint  is  bilobed^  the 
fourth  very  minute,  the  terminal  joint  davate,  with  2  claws: 
length  from  4  to  6  lines.  The  larva  of  this  beetle  is  somewhal 
lanceolate,  composed  of  about  12  segments,  spined  and  brown, 
with  6  pectoral  feet :  pupa  ochreous  (Rcesel,  v.  2,  class  8,  t.  5). 
This  common  species  inhabits  the  north  and  south  of  England. 
It  is  found  in  May,  June,  September,  and  October,  in  chalk-pits, 
and  scMuetimes  in  profusion  on  sand-hills  near  the  sea.  It  ooc»* 
sionally  frequents  the  ears  of  barley,  and  sometimes  tbe  beetles 
are  of  a  brown  colour.* 

The  genus  of  Gnats  comprised  under  the  name  of  Ttpula  are 
in  the  larva  state  amongst  the  most  formidable  enemies  which 
the  farmer  and  gardener  have  to  contend  with.  There  is  not  a 
crop  of  com,  of  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  or  potatoes,  which  may 
not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  what  have  been  significantly  termed,  from 
their  toughness,  '^  leather-jackets,"  and  there  are  but  few  crops 
in  the  kitchen-garden  which  escape  their  attacks.  Wherever 
grass  will  grow,  however  scanty,  these  larvae  are  generated,  and 
of  course  pasture-lands,  meadows,  and  marshes  give  birth  to 
myriads  of  crane-flies,  which  issue  forth  from  their  subterranean 
abodes  as  they  emerge  from  their  pupa  cases,  during  summer, 
until  late  in  the  autumn  when  frost  sets  in,  to  pair  and  scatter 
their  eggs  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  are 
upwards  of  thirty  British  species  of  the  genus  Tipula,  all  of 
which  find  a  home  on  grass-lands;  but  there  are  only  three 
whose  economy  has  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to 
speak  positively  as  to  the  damage  they  occasion  in  fields  and 
gardens  :  they  are — T,  okracea^  Linn. ;  T.  paludosa,  Meig;  and 
T.  maculosaj  Hoff.  As  these  species  have  been  carefully  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  a  former  Report,  we  shall  not  here  enter 
further  upon  their  history.  (Roy.  Agr.  Jour.,  vol.  x.  pp.  90  and 
91,  pi.  V.  fig.  35-39 ;  also  p.  92  and  pi.  V.  fig.  40-44) 

Another  most  destructive  larva  in  pasture-lands  is  that  of  a 
pretty  beetle  called 

32.  Anisoplia  Horticoul 

This  beetle  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  May  and  June  in 
corn-fields,  hedge-rows  (especially  when  the  whitethorn  is  in* 
flower),  and  grass-lands.     We  will  now  fulfil  our  promise,  made 

f 
*  Curt.  Brh.  EnC,  fol.  and  p.  871. 
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in  a  former  Report,  of  calling  attention  to  the  economy  of  these 
beetles  and  the  means  which  have  been  sufirgested  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  larvae  (for  descriptions  and  ifigures  vide  Roy.  Agr. 
Joura.,  vol.  V.  p.  476,  pi.  K.  fig.  13,  14).  Thpy  are  so  abundant 
erciy  year,  and  so  well  known  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  that 
these  beetles  have  been  called  by  various  names,  as  field-chafers, 
May-bogs,  bracken-clocks,  fem-sbaw  beetles,  chovies,  &c.  The 
female,  having  deposited  about  a  hundred  eggs  in  the  earth,  dies, 
and  the  larvae  hatch  and  commence  their  attacks  upon  the  roots 
of  the  grass.  Although  they  are  mischievous  in  gardens,  it  is  in 
pastare-lands  and  lawns  that  they  commit  the  greatest  ravages  ; 
bf  their  consuming  the  roots,  the  grass  dies;  the  dead  turf 
becomes  rotten,  and  will  sink  in  patches  under  the  feet,  owing 
to  the  burrows  which  the  maggots  have  made  in  the  earth ;  and 
the  rooks  and  starlings  add  to  the  disorder  by  pulling  up  the 
turf  to  feed  upon  them.  The  May-bug  maggots  were  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  the  autumns  of  1839  and  1 840  in  Hampshire 
and  Gloucestershire,  and  again  in  1844  in  various  localities.  It 
is  stated  that  they*  continue  feeding  for  three  years,  and  they 
geneially  reside  about  an  inch  beneath  the  turf;  but  as  winter 
approaches  they  retire  deeper  into  the  earth  ;  and  even  in  No- 
rembery  when  frost  has  set  in,  they  have  been  found  buried  a 
spade  deep.  From  the  large  size  of  most  of  them  at  this  period, 
I  expect  they  are  generally  full-grown  and  prepared  to  enter  the 
pupa  state,  for  which  purpose  they  form  cells  in  the  earth,  and 
in  all  probability  remain  in  that  quiescent  state  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  the  beetles  emerge  about  the  time  the  roses 
flower.  They  then  feed  on  the  anthers  and  pollen,  consuming 
also  the  petals  and  riddling  the  leaves.  The  May-flowers  are 
likewise  an  acceptable  repast.  When  these  no  longer  afford 
them  a  supply  of  food,  they  resort  to  corn-fields  to  feed  on  wheat 
and  oats ;  still  later  they  have  been  known  to  congregate  on 
acacias,  and  occasionally  in  such  numbers  that  when  the  trees 
have  been  shaken  the  beetles  have  fallen  down  like  a  shower  of 
hail 

To  kill  these  larvae,  water  the^  grass  in  the  autumn  with  one- 
tenth  of  gas-liquor  to  nine-tenths  of  water :  it  will  do  no  mischief 
to  the  grass,  but  will  extirpate  these  miners.  When  the  gas- 
liquor  cannot  be  obtained,  employ  strong  salt-water.  Mild 
weather  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  spring  for  breaking 
up  land  thus  affected,  as  at  that  time  the  larvae  are  near  the  sur- 
face, and  become  an  acceptable  treat  to  the  rooks,  starlings, 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  robins,  &c.,  and  even  sparrows  have  been 
bown  to  goi^e  themselves  with  these  larvse  so  that  they  were 
viable  to  fly.  In  the  absence  of  such  useful  birds,  pigs  will  be 
of  service  in  reducing  the  brood  of  maggots.     Where  the  grass 
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is  only  partially  spotted,  it  is  very  beneficial  to  strew  potash, 
unslaked  lime,  or  other  alkalies,  over  the  infested  land  before  or 
after  the  winter  season,  which  will  restore  the  grass  to  vigour^ 
and  it  is  presumed  will  destroy  the  grubs*  Heavy  rolling  has 
also  been  successfully  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  settling  the 
undermined  turf.  If  it  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  beetles^  a 
cloth  should  be  spread  under  the  clustered  branches  previous  to 
shaking  them,  and,  as  the  May-bug  flies  in  the  day,  this  opera- 
tion must  be  performed  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening. 

33.  The  Mole-cricket — Gbyllotalpa  Vulgaris — 

is  sometimes  abundant  in  marshes  and  damp  pasture-lands,  in- 
habiting also  the  banks  of  streams,  ponds,  &c.  The  history  of 
this  remarkable  insect  has  been  so  fully  given  in  a  former  report,* 
together  with  accurate  descriptions  and  various  suggested  means 
for  destroying  it,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  enter  further 
on  the  subject 

Grasshoppers  and  Locusts. 

These  insects  are  distributed  over  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  feed  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  substances.  Although 
their  depredations  in  this  country  are  not  sensibly  felt,  it  is 
evident  to  every  one,  by  the  incessant  chirping  of  the  grass- 
hoppers in  the  autumn,  that  our  fields,  heaths,  pasture-lands,  and 
meaidows  must  be  swarming  with  them. 

The  female  having  deposited  her  clusters  of  eggs  in  the  earth 
in  August  or  September,  they  hatch  early  in  the  following  spring, 
and  produce  minute  creatures  resembling  the  parents,  except  that 
they  are  destitute  of  wings.  They  at  once  commence  feeding  on 
the  herbage,  and  as  they  grow  they  cast  their  skins  six  times,  and 
gradually  become  exceedingly  like  the  parents,  but  instead  of 
wings  they  are  only  provided  with  two  little  flaps  or  rudiments 
of  those  organs.  When  they  cast  the  last  skin  they  become  per- 
fect grasshoppers,  and  then  the  wings  are  well  developed  in  those 
species  which  are  destined  for  flight 

In  this  country  there  are  about  twenty  species,  which  vary 
greatly  in  their  colour  and  markings  ;  they  belong  to  an  ORDER 
called  Orthoptera,  the  FAMILY  Gryllid^  or  Locustid;e,  and 
the  genus  Locusta.  Amongst  the  largest  British  species  is  one 
found  in  our  marshes,  named  by  Gmelin 

34.  Locusta,  or  Gryllus  Flavipes  ; 

and  occasionally  the  migratory  locust  {Locusta  migratorid\  visits 
this  country  in  the  autumn  in  small  quantities,  which  are  evidently 

♦  Vol.  vii.  p.  432. 
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stragglers  from  some  continental  swarm.  I  dare  not  here  venture 
on  so  extensive  a  subject  as  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
plague.  * 

I  shall  merely  add  that  birds  feed  upon  the  eggs  of  grass- 
hoppers ;  swine  will  feed  upon  them ;  lizards  destroy  vast 
quantities  ;  and  Dr.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  states  that  *'  young 
turkeys,  if  allowed  to  go  at  large  during  the  summer,  derive 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  subsistence  from  these  insects."  f  There 
is  another  group  of  locusts,  named  Acrida^X  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  true  locust  by  its  very  long,  slender  horns,  and  the  long 
ezserted  ovipositor  of  the  females.  There  are  ten  species  found 
in  Great  Britain,  but  only  three  or  four  of  them  inhabit  our  fields 
and  meadows  ;  and  as  they  are  nearly  all  uncommon,  I  shall  here 
only  allude  to 

35.  ACRIDA  VIRIDISSIMA  (ZlWW.), 

a  fine  green  species  frequently  met  with  in  our  fields  and 
manhes  in  the  month  of  June. 

Ants. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  here  to  dilate  upon  the  mischief 
which  various  species  of  ants  commit  in  gardens,  hot^houses,  and 
even  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  metropolis ;  we  must  not,  how- 
ever, pass  them  over  unnoticed,  as  various  species  inhabit 
meadows  and  pasture-lands,  not  only  disfiguring  the  surface,  but 
absolutely  affecting  the  value  of  grass-lands.     Alexander  says§ — 

**  London  clay  is  much  better  adapted  for  tillage  than  for  pasturage,  though 
there  are  some  rich  soils  in  pasture ;  but  when  they  have  been  long  without 
cultivation,  there  appears  to  be  a  favourable  abode  established  for  ants.  We 
We  seen  many  acres  of  this  soil  rendered  scarcely  worth  5s.  per  acre,  by  being 
oovered  with  tumours  and  ant-hills  ;  if  these  acres  were  cultivated  as  arable 
for  fiTe  years  and  then  laid  to  grass  again,  their  value  would  be  Increased  five- 
fidd  at  the  least." 

Ants  and  their  history  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  here 
only  take  a  cursory  view  of  them.  They  belong  to  the  ORDER 
Hymenoptera  and  the  FAMILY  FORMICID^.  Like  bees  and 
wasps,  each  colony  is  composed  of  three  different  kinds  of  in- 
dividuals, which  are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other,  viz. 
males,  females,  and  neuters.  Both  of  the  first  two  are  winged, 
hot  after  impregnation  the  female  pulls  off  her  wings  and  retires 
into  the  earth  to  deposit  her  eggs,  amounting  to  four  or  five 
thousand.     The  neuters,  which  never  have  any  wings,  form  by 

*  Most  interestiDg  accounts  of  the  migratory  locust  will  be  found  in  Kirby  and 
Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology ;  and  a  figure,  descriptions,  and  an  enumera^ 
tion  of  the  species  are  giyen  in  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent,  fol.  and  pi.  608. 

t  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  p.  155. 

X  Cart  Brit  Ent,  fol.  and  pi.  82. 

i  Treatise  on  Soils,  p.  44. 
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far  the  most  numerous  portion  of  each  colony,  being  those  ants 
which  we  see  so  busily  employed  in  transporting  seeds  and  all 
sorts  of  materials  into  their  nests  or  ant-hills,  and  which  seem  to 
be  never  at  rest  When  the  eggs  hatch  the  larvae  or  mag;gots  are 
fed  by  these  neuters,  and,  when  they  are  full-grown,  each  spins 
an  oval,  tough,  light-coloured  case  or  cocoon,  in  which  it  changes 
to  a  pupa.  These  are  erroneously  termed  "  ants'-eggs,"  and  in  this 
particular  they  differ  from  another  genus  of  ants  which  we  shall 
notice  hereafter.* 

Eight  or  nine  species  of  true  ants  comprised  in  the  GENUS 
Formica  have  been  found  in  this  country,  but  the  following  only 
are  connected  with  our  present  subject,  viz. — 

36.  Formica  Sanguinea  {Latr.). 

Nests  of  this  species  are  found  on  heaths  in  various  parts  of 
the  south  of  England  in  July  and  August. 

37.  F.  Flava  (ia^r.)— the  Turf  Am- 
is abundant  on  heaths  and  in  meadows,  where  it  forms  its  conical 
nest,  and  is  found  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  end  of  June,  in 
July,  and  the  beginning  of  September.  The  other  GENUS  of 
ants  alluded  to  is  named  Mtrmica,  of  which  there  are  seven  or 
eight  different  kinds  inhabiting  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally the  following  species  which  affect  pasture-lands.  Like  the 
true  ants,  there  are  three  different  sexes,  which  undergo  sinniilar 
transformations,  but  it  is  singular  that  the  larvse  or  maggots  spin 
no  cocoons,  and  are  consequ^itly  naked  pupae. 

38.  M.  EUBRA  {Linn.) — the  Red  Ant — 

inhabits  meadows,  heaths,  and  banks,  and  is  the  principal  agent 
in  forming  hillocks  on  pasture-lands. 

39.  M.  Perelegans  {CurL).1i 

This  species  is  rarely  found  on  heaths,  forming  colonies  under 
stones  in  July. 

The  following  appear  to  me  to  be  the  simplest  modes  of 
ridding  pasture-lands  of  ant-hills.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  ^  Rural 
Economy  of  Norfolk,'  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  says — 

**  In  Norfolk  they  bum  the  ant-hills  on  commons,  by  which  means  they 
get  good  manure  from  the  ashes,  improve  the  pasturage,  and  rid  themselves  of 
a  great  nuisance;  The  plan  is  to  cut  up  the  ant-hills,  and  dry  first  the  under 
and  then  the  upper  sides ;  they  are  then  burned  in  a  heap." 

*  For  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  Horse  Ant,  Formica  ntfa,  vide  Cart.  Brit 
Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  752. 

t  Vide  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  211,  for  descriptions  and  fifoies  of  the 
species  by  the  author. 
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It  has  been  also  recommended,  in  order  '*  to  destroy  ant-hills 
in  meadows/'  to 

^  divide  them  with  a  sharp  spade  into  four  quarters,  pare  off  the  turves,  and 
fold  them  back ;  then  dig  out  the  contents  of  the  ant-hill,  throwing  and 
quoding  them  ahont  mitil  a  hollow  be  left,  in  which  the  rains  will  collect 
ud,  wi£  Uie  frost,  destray  the  broods  ;  afterwards  return  the  turves,  which 
▼ill  be  nearly  flat,  and  make  the  surface  green  and  even.  This  '*  gelding  "  is 
most  beneficially  done  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas  for  the  above 
ittsons,  and  the  grass  will  be  established  before  the  scorching  heat  of  sunmier 
cm  afBact  it." — Oard,  Chron. 


The  dew  or  earth  worm,  LuMBRlCUS  TEBRESTRIS,  is  well  de- 
serving the  farmer's  notice,  as  it  is  not  only  universally  distri^ 
bated  over  bis  land,  but  is  an  active  agent  in  pastures  and 
meadows,  in  irrigating  and  manuring  the  soil,  principally  by  its 
innumerable  burrows  and  the  fine  earth  which  it  casts  out  of 
them.  Worms,  like  snails  and  slugs,  are  hermaphrodite,  yet  they 
pair  and  unite  at  the  rings,  embracing  each  other,  the  heads  pro- 
tmding.  They  so  much  resemble  living  muscle  that  a  large  fly 
named  Sarcophaga  camaria*  {Linn.)  has  been  known  to  lay  its 
eggs  on  worms,  which  hatched  and  turned  to  maggots,  feeding 
upon  the  worms  as  they  would  have  done  on  the  dead  flesh  of 
any  animal,  and  changing,  when  full-grown,  to  pupse,  from  which 
flies  again  emerged. 

Worms  lay  eggs  principally  in  the  spring ;  they  may  be  seen 
coiled  up  within  the  pellucid  egg ;  and  when  the  worms  hatch 
they  are  about  an  inch  long,  but  when  full-grown  they  sometimes 
attain  to  an  extraordinary  size,  being  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  large  swan's  quill.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe 
that  worms  are  usually  cylindrical,  fleshy,  composed  of  numerous 
rings,  and  of  a  rosy  colour,  but  this  varies  to  whitish  or  bluish 
tints  in  certain  soils  and  localities.  The  anterior  portion  is  of  a 
lirid  colour,  with  a  bluish  or  iridescent  gloss,  the  head  being 
very  pointed,  and  the  tail  flattened. 

A  solution  of  salt  and  water  will  destroy  worms,  as  will  also 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  eflicacious 
modes  of  extirpating  worms  is  to  water  the  land  with  lime-water. 
It  is,  however,  said  that,  while  unslaked  stone-lime  is  efficacious, 
lime  of  chalk  has  no  effect  upon  them. 


These  Reports,  which  I  have  now  brought  to  a  close,  will  con- 
Tince  every  one  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  multitudes  of 
enemies  to  contend  with — many  of  them  difficult  to  detect,  from 

•  Gard.  Chron.,  vol.  vi.  p.  275. 
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their  minuteness  and  obscure  economy.  To  make  the  fanner 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  enemies,  and  enable  him  to 
recognise  them  under  their  different  aspects  of  egg,  caterpillar, 
pupa,  and  perfect  insect,  has  been  the  object  of  these  papers. 
The  utility  of  this  knowledge  cannot  be  denied,  and  without 
ample  descriptions  and  good  figures  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
such  minute  animals,  which  often  resemble  each  other  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  even  where  their  food  is  of  a  totally 
different  nature.  The  first  step  towards  vanquishing  an  enemy  is 
to  ascertain  correctly  his  habits  ;  the  next,  to  be  so  certain  of  his 
appearance  as  not  to  mistake  one  party  for  another ;  and  a  third 
and  no  less  important  object  is  to  be  well  acquainted  with  our 
allies  and  friends :  for  want  of  this  it  has  often  happened  within 
my  own  knowledge,  and  indeed  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the 
very  insects  ordained  by  the  Creator  to  keep  noxious  species  in 
check  have  been  mistaken  for  the  offenders ;  and  thus  the  most 
serviceable  auxiliaries  have  been  persecuted,  and  even  sacrificed 
to  our  ignorance  of  their  deserts. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  lay  a  founda* 
tion  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  insects  injurious  to  man,  on 
which  a  more  sound  and  perfect  superstructure  may  be  gradually 
raised,  as  materials  are  collected  to  increase  and  correct  the  mass 
of  information  which  I  have  gathered  together.  As  such  obser- 
vations are  very  tedious  and  difficult,  the  ^materials  can  be  col- 
lected but  slowly  :  if,  however,  every  new  discovery  be  faithfully 
and  accurately  recorded,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  happy 
results  which  may  accrue  towards  averting  the  losses  sustained 
from  the  attacks  of  insects.  But  I  wish  to  impress  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  agricultural 
observer,  however  talented  he  may  be,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
scientific  entomologist  in  his  investigations,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  scientific  name  of  the  insect,  and  thus  acquiring 
the  means  of  referring  to  all  that  is  known  in  relation  to  it; 
without  this  his  discoveries  will  be  but  the  **  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,"  and  remain  without  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 
^pime. 

I  will  now  bid  farewell  to  my  agricultural  friends  in  the  good 
old  English  phrase,  *'  May  God  speed  the  plough  !'*  I  sincerely 
trust  that  my  labours  may  tend  not  only  to  the  instruction  and 
to  the  benefit,  but  even  to  the  amusement,  of  those  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  that  the  first  step  towards  a 
correct  knowledge  of  economic  entomology  may  induce  others  to 
take  up  this  important  subject.  After  forty  years'  service  in  this 
labour  of  love,  it  is  time  for  me  to  relinquish  my  pen  and  pencil, 
and  release  myself  from  my  toil,  which  1  cannot  do  better  than  in 
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» 

the  words  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  who  delighted  to  sing  of  rural 

pursuits : — 

"  For,  overlaboured  with  so  long  a  course, 
'Tis  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse."  * 


Explanation  of  PIiATE  W. 

Rg.  1,  A  head  of  Tri/ciium  pratense  (purple  clover),  divided  to  show  five  of 
the  calyces  eaten  out  by  the  maggots  of  Apian  apricans.  The 
orifices  are  indicated  by  brown  spots. 

2.  A  calyx  detached,  showing; the  hole  eaten  by  the  maggot. 

3.  The  2arva,  or  maggot,  of  Apion  apricans, 

4.  The  same  magnified. 

5.  The  pupa,  or  nymph,  of  ditto.    . 

6.  The  same  magnified. 

7.  Apicn. apricans  or  flavifemoratum, 

8.  l^c  same  magnifted.. 

9.  The  mandible  or  jaw  oi  Apionfrumentariumy  Linn, 

10.  The  maxilla  and  palpus,  or  feeler,  of  ditto. 

11.  The  chin,  or  mentum,  and  lip,  &c.,  of  ditto. 

12.  Vicia  sativa  (the  vetch,  or  tare),  infested  by  Apion  Pomonoe, 

h  Theian;oe,  or  maggots,  in  sitd, 
}a  ^^^^  the  vetch  opened,  exhibiting  the  perforated  seeds. 

14.  The  larva  of  Apion  pamonce  (?)  ► 

15.  The  same  magnified, 

16.  Apion  pomoncB, 

\17.  The  same  flying  and  magnified. 

18.  Head  of  the  male. 

19.  Head  of  the  female. 

20.  The  horn,  or  antenna. 

21.  A  leg. 

22.  A  calyx  of  Vicia  sepium  (?)  which  contained  several  larvae  of  some 

species  of  Apion, 

23.  One  of  the  larvce,  removed  from  the  calyx, 

24.  The  same  magnified. 

25.  Chrysomda  (Phasdon)  pdlygoni. 

26.  The  same  magnified. 

27.  The  labrum,  or  upper  lip. 

28.  One  of  the  mandibles,  or  jaws. 

-9.  One  of  the  maxillas,  with  the  palpus,  or  feeler. 

30.  ^e  labium,  or  under  lip,  with  the  two  palpi,  or  feelers. 

^1.  The  antenna,  or  horn. 

32.  Xhe  of  the  legs. 

Ohs. — All  the  figures  are  drawn  firom  nature. 
[The  copyright  of  this  paper  is  reserved  to  the  author.] 

^itha  ViBas,  Bamgbury  ParTc,  May,  1857. 


*  "  Sed  nos  immensam  spatiis  confecimns  squor : 
£t  jam  tempus  eqilam  fumantia  solvere  coUa." 

Virg,  Georg,  ii.  641-2. 
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V. — Farm  Roads  on  Strong  Soils. 
Bj  J.  Bailet  Deihok. 

Prize  Essay. 

As  the  practice  of  draining  extends  the  importance  of  good 
internal  roads  on  clay  farms  will  become  daily  more  manifest. 
The  productive  capabilities  of  clay  soils  being  developed  by 
drainage,  it  will  remain  only  to  attract  to  those  soils  occupiers  of 
intelligence  and  capital  by  works  of  accommodation  by  which 
their  cultivation  may  be  properly  conducted ;  and  it  matters  not 
whether  we  regard  the  possession  of  hard  roads  as  a  means  of 
economizing  labour  and  time  in  the  use  of  horses  and  men, 
or  as  a  means  of  lessening,  the  wear  and  tear  of  carts  and 
harness,  the  advantage  of  having  such  roads  in  the  place  of 
bottomless  rut^tracks  is  so  manifest  to  eveiy  one  that  it  requires 
no  figures  to  prove  nor  arguments  to  enforce  it  We  can  only 
wonder  how  an  improvement  so  generally  required  has  been  so 
much  neglected  in  districts  destined  to  become,  as  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  has  d^lared,  *'  the  richest  com«beaxing  districts 
in  the  kingdom."  Improvements,  however,  wliich  necessitate  a 
considerable  outlay,  are  ordinarily  deferred  until  obligations  en- 
force their  execution,  and  road-making  in  absorbent  and  retentive 
clay  soils  is  doubtless  an  expensive  process ;  for  true  economy  in 
this  important  art  admits  of  no  compromise  with  those  funda- 
mental principles  by  which  an  even  hardness  of  surface  is  rendered 
durable  without  a  waste  of  material.  Beyond  the  consideration 
of  expense,  however,  there  is  still  a  question  unsolved,  which 
causes  the  work  to  be  delayed,  t.  e,  whether  the  making  of  farm 
roads  should  be  deemed  the  work  of  the  occupier  or  of  the 
owner  ?  and  until  this  question  be  practically  answered  by  the 
owner  taking  upon  himself  a  work  so  essentially  an  element  of 
value  in  fixing  the  rent  of  land,  it  is  not  likely  that  agriculturists 
will  gain  any  extended  experience  themselves,  nor  profit  very 
largely  by  the  knowledge  of  practical  road  engineers. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  owners  of  entailod  pro- 
perty should  be  indisposed  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in 
such  costiy  improvements,  when  it  is  improbable  that  they  can 
live  to  see  the  outlay  liquidated  by  the  increased  rents  which 
should  naturally  follow ;  but  if  this  be  admitted  as  an  impedi- 
ment with  respect  to  owners  with  limited  interests,  how  much 
more  strongly  does  it  apply  to  occupiers  at  will,  who  may  have 
nicely  balanced  their  capital  to  the  number  of  acres  they  purpose 
to  cultivate,  and  who  cannot  spare  any  portion  of  that  capital  for 
permanent  works  of  improvement  I 

This  observation  may  apply  to  all  descriptions  of  permanent 
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workf,  bnt  it  is  peculiar] j  applicable  to  the  making  of  roads 
thitMigb  claj  districts,  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  found  that 
materials  are  scarce,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  (unquestion- 
abij  the  tenant's  duty)  therefore  very  heavy.  It  would  appear 
only  fair  and  reasonable  that  neither  the.  owner  for  life  nor 
the  tenant  at  will  should  supply  the  capital  required  for  the 
making  of  roads.  In  road-making,  as  in  draining,  and  other  per- 
manent improvements,  the  outlay  should  be  met  by  means  of 
borrowed  capital  chaiged  on  the  improved  lands  and  repayable 
by  instalments  in  a  given  number  of  years. 

It  is  an  axiom  with  engineers  that  roads  should  be  so  sub- 
stantially constructed  and  metalled  that  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  t.  e.  to  just  such  an 
amount  as  will  simply  replace  the  current  loss  of  materials  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  traffic. 

But  with  respect  to  intejrnal  farm  roads,  it  has  been  urged 
with  some  propriety  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  apply  this  rule 
with  the  same  arbitrary  bearing  as  to  public  roads,  and  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  the  preservation  of  the  former  is  solely 
dependent  on  those  individual  tenants  who  use  them,  and  who 
are  directly  bound  to  maintain  them,  whereas  in  the  case  of  turn- 
pike and  parish  roads,  as  the  public  use  them  without  distinction, 
there  are  no  direct  influences  in  force  to  lead  to  carefulness  and 
timely  reparation. 

It  has  been  therefore  urged  that  if  less  metalling  were  used  in 
the  making  of  farm  roads  than  the  engineer  would  prescribe,  the 
tenant  would  be  more  careful  when  using  not  to  abuse  them, 
knowing  that  the  burden  of  maintenance  will  fall  directly  and 
wholly  upon  himself. 

This  argument,  if  tenable  at  all,  can  only  extend,  however,  to 
the  quantity  and  description  of  material  used.  The  same  care 
in  forming  and  draining  is  requisite  in  all  roads,  whether  private 
or  public,  and  when  considered  with  regard  to  materials,  the 
argument  will  have  little  weight  where  stone  or  gravel  is  handy, 
cheap,  and  good,  though  it  may,  and  will,  have  influence  in 
localities  where  the  other  extremes  of  distance,  price,  and  quality 
prevail. 

Admitting  the  force  of  expediency  in  cases  where  materials  are 
extremely  costly,  it  may  be  useful  to  illustrate  its  influence  by  re- 
ference to  two  instances  which  have  recently  come  within  the 
experience  of  the  writer.  The  first  was  the  case  of  a  farm-road 
ia  the  coalmeasures  clay  district  of  Cheshire,  and  the  second 
(also  a  farm-road)  on  the  lias,  in  the  Yale  of  Belvoir.  In  the 
first  case  unexceptionable  material  was  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring millstone-grit  rock  and  delivered  on  the  road  at  an 
average  cost  of  2&  6d,  per  cubic  yard.     In  the  second  case,  as  no 

g2 
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suitable  stone  or  gravel  was  to  be  got  in  tbe  locality,  the  lias 
clay  was  burnt  into  ballast  and  used  for  the  lower  stratum  or 
foundation  at  a  cost  of  2«.  %d,  per  cubic  yard,  while  the  upper 
stratum  or  covering  was  of  Trent- gravel,  and  cost  8«.  per  cubic 
yard. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures 
that  in  the  first  case  sound  economy  was  best  promoted  by 
putting  on  an  extra  depth  of  material,  whereby  the  cost  of  future 
maintenance  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  whereas  in  the 
second  case,  it  was  equally  discreet  to  limit  the  expenditure 
in  covering-material  to  an  amount  just  sufficient  to  make  a  hard 
road,  but  which  would  oblige  the  tenant  to  observe  considerable 
watchfulness,  and  to  expend  annually  an  appreciable  sum  to 
maintain  it  in  good  condition. 

In  road-making,  as  already  premised,,  certain  fixed  rules  or 
principles  of  formation  or  construction  should  be  observed  in  all 
localities,  and  these  it  is  intended  to  particularize  in  the  remarks 
about  to  be  offered  under  the  head  of  "  Fundamental  Principles^ 
Those  modifications  which  are  due  to  different  localities  and 
soils  will  be  subsequently  explained  under  the  head  of  ^^  Local 
Modifications"  but  they  apply  simply  to  the  description  and 
quantity  of  materials  used,  and  do  not  affect  the  primary  rules 
of  formation. 

Fundamental  Principles. 

So  many  circumstances  are  generally  found  to  exist  in  a  farm 
which  serve  to  predetermine  the  course  of  a  required  road 
through  it,  that  it  would  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  expatiate 
at  any  length  on  the  longitudinal  formation  or  section  of  roads. 
The  nearer  all  roads  approach  to  a  straight  and  level  line  the 
better.  A  straight  line,  however,  unless  it  be  associated  with  a 
level  profile  may  easily  lose  the  advantage  of  being  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  Mr.  Macneill's  experiments  on 
draught  show  that  the  actual  saving  in  power  by  the  adoption  of 
a  course  of  road  with  inclinations  of  1  in  40  is  20  per  cent,  over 
one  with  inclinations  of  1  in  20,  all  other  considerations  being 
equal ;  and  these  figures,  when  reduced  to  money  value,  show 
that  if  the  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  manure  or  corn  along  a  road 
with  inclinations  of  1  in  40  is  8(/.,  the  cost  of  carrying  the  same 
load  along  a  road  with  inclinations  of  1  in  20  is  lOef. 

The  difference  of  2cf.  per  ton  in  the  resistance  thus  arising  from 
gravity  alone,  swells  into  a  considerable  item  when  multiplied  by 
the  numerous  tons  of  corn,  straw,  hay,  and  manure,  of  which  the 
internal  traffic  of  a  farm  consists,  and  it  sufficiently  shows  the 
advantage  of  adopting  gradients  as  flat  as  circumstances  will 
permit  in  all  roads  not  necessarily  fixed  by  the  situation  of  the 
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homestead,  the  shape  of  the  farm,  its  divisional  fields,  and  the 
form  and  physical  condition  of  its  surface  and  soils. 

With  respect  to  the  'transverse  formation  or  section  of  roads 
mnch  may  be  said  which  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  roads, 
bat  more  especially  to  those  in  clay  districts.  In  fact,  to  illustrate 
in  any  general  terms  the  art  of  making  farm-roads  in  clay  districts, 
it  would  appear  only  necessary  to  exhibit  the  transverse  or  cross 
sedionj  for,  as  already  stated,  the  longitudinal  section  or  profile 
will,  in  nearly  every  case,  have  been  determined  beforehand  by 
local  features.  The  judgment  of  the  road-maker  then  will  be 
confined  to  securing  an  unyielding  hardness  of  surface  with  the 
least  amount  of  material, — an  even  smoothness  of  surface  with  the 
least  amount  of  labour, — ^and  the  utmost  durability  consistent 
with  the  object  in  view. 

The  following  section  and  rules  will  indicate  how  these  objects 
may  be  attained. 


^  fe 
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2-Inch  Pipe. 


1st.  ^rhe  road  should  be  perfectly  drained  by  means  of  surface 
ditches,  as  A  A,  on  each  side  of  the  formation,  and  of  under- 
(Irains,  as  D  D,  on  each  side  of  the  metalling. 

2nd.  The  formation  should  be  18  feet  wide,  at  least,*  between 
the  inner  edges  of  the  surface  ditches,  u  e.  from  C  to  C. 

3rd,  The  surface  ditches  A  A  should  be  at  least  18  inches 
deep,  with  good  and  sufficient  batter  or  side  slopes.  They  should 
have  sufficient  fall  towards  existing  watercourses  to  discharge 
freely  all  water  that  may  run  into  them,  and  pipe-culverts 
protected  by  end  gratings  should  be  provided  at  all  gateways 
opening  to  the  road. 

4th.  The  metalling  should  be  9  feet  wide  at  least,  u  e.  from 
BtoB. 

5th.  The  under-drains  D  D  should  be  dug  4  feet  deep  at  least,  on 
each  side  of  the  metalling,  laid  with  2-inch  pipes,  and  connected 
with  the  culverts  or  drains  crossing  the  road  at  every  fence  and 
every  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  these  cross  culverts  or  drains 
should  be  laid  so  low  in  connection  with  existing  ditches  (to  be 
deepened  if  necessary  for  the  purpose^  that  the  crown  of  the 
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cross  culvert  or  drain  sball  be  no  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
under-drains,  thus—* 


Culveri, 


^nder^drain. 


At  the  ends  of  each  cross  culvert  there  should  be  an  iron  grating 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  vermin.  The  under-drains  should  be 
carefully  filled  to  the  height  of  the  metal  bed  with  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  drains. 

6th.  The  surface  of  the  road,  for  its  entire  breadth  of  18  feet  or 
more  from  C  to  C,  should  be  raised  above  the  ground  surface  in 
a  convex  shape. 

7th.  The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  road  above  the  ground 
surface  should  be  as  near  as  possible  the  thickness  of  the  me- 
talling, Whatever  it  be.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the 
ground  or  base  upon  which  the  metalling  is  placed  should  be 
perfectly  solid,  and,  if  possible,  unbroken.  It  should  be  convex 
and  accord  in  form  with  the  intended  convex  shape  of  the  surface 
of  the  road  itself. 

8th.  The  metalling  may  consist  of  two  or  more  layers  or 
strata,  which,  together,  should  be  9  inches  deep  at  least  This 
depth  will  suffice  where  the  materials  are  of  the  best  sort,  but 
they  should  be  proportionately  deeper  in  cases  where  the  ma- 
terials are  softer  and  less  durable. 

9th.  The  metalling  should  be  of  uniform  depth  for  its  entire 
width. 

10th.  The  under  stratum  or  foundation  of  metalling  may  con- 
sist of  any  durable  porous  or  non-absorbent  material,  of  the 
depth  of  4ii  inches  at  least.  It  may  be  judiciously  increased 
where  the  material  required  for  the  upper  stratum  or  covering  is 
very  costly,  when  the  depth  of  the  covering  may  be  reduced 
accordingly.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  material  for  the  founda- 
tion shall  be  of  uniform  size  as  long  as  it  lies  compact,  is  well 
bonded,  and  its  surface  is  even  and  regular  to  receive  the 
upper  stratum. 

11th.  The  upper  stratum  or  covering  should  be  of  the  best 
description  of  clean  stone,  or  sifted  gravel,  or  pebbles,  the  country 
will  afford.  If  gravel,  it  should  be  screened  to  get  rid  of  sand  and 
dirt,  and  the  larger  stones  should  be  broken,  so  that  no  particle 
shall  be  left  on  the  road  exceeding  2i  inches  in  the  longest 
diagonal  line.  The  depth  should  be  4  J  inches,  and  should,  if 
possible,  be  placed  on  the  road  in  two  courses. 

12th.  The  side  spaces  (4  feet  6  inches  each  at  least),  t.  e.  from 
B  to  C,  should  be  carefully  finished  off  in  close  conformity  with 
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the  metalling.  The  fall  thus  given  from  the  centre  to  the  sides 
of  the  road  will  ensure  a  perfect  drainage  of  the  surface  into  the 
side  ditches.  The  spaces  should  be  seeded  and  rolled,  or  beaten 
down  firmly. 

13th.  There  should  be  no  fence  that  will  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  road. 

14th.  The  Toad,  after  its  completion,  should  be  most  rigidly 
maintained  in  its  convex  form ;  any  unevenness  should  be  oveiv 
come  by  the  rake,  and  all  ruts  and  hollows  should  be  kept  filled 
in  at  once  with  fresh  material  properly  broken  to  the  same  size 
as  the  original  metalling,  and  the  side  ditches  should  be  kept 
open  and  free  to  discharge  the  water  flowing  into  them.  No 
water  should  be  allowed  to  stand  on  either  the  metalling  or  the 
side  spaces,  but  the  water  should  be  got  rid  of,  not  by  making 
grips  or  channels  into  the  side  ditches^  but  by  filing  up  hollows  and 
ndsj  and  keeping  the  whole  in  its  original  form. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  rules  very  great  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  both  surface  and  under  draining.  All  engineers 
hare  acknowledged  the  advantage  of  rendering  roads  dry  and 
onjielding,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  surface- 
draining,  but  the  importance  of  under-draining  roads  by  means 
of  longitudinal  pipe  drains,  laid  sufficiently  deep  and  near  each 
other  to  remove  sock  or  bottom  water,  and  overcome  as  far  as 
possible  capillary  attraction  and  suction  in  the  soil,  has  been 
overlooked  until  very  recently.  A  shallow  centre  drain,  called  a 
mitre  drain,  was  often  adopted  with  good  effect,  but  it  failed  to 
render  the  subsoil  dxy,  and  increased  the  cost  of  the  road  very 
considerably. 

There  is  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  act  of  adequately  deep  under-draining,  both  in  econo* 
mising  materials  and  in  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance,  surpass 
anj  single  appliance  of  either  Telford  or  MacAdam  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  road-making.  The  effect  of  deep  under-drains  on  each 
side  of  the  metalling  is  to  render  the  mass  of  soil  between  them 
perfectly  solid  and  inflexible,  so  that  any  metalling,  let  it  be 
either  loose  gravel  or  a  close  pavement,  rides  upon  it  without 
sinking  into  it 

The  solid  and  firm  base  thus  obtained  is  equivalent  to  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  metalling  ordinarily  put  on  roads.  That  pro- 
portion which  is  so  frequently  sunk  and  buried  in  the  clay  base 
is  saved,  and  it  has  been  found  that  roads  carefully  formed  and 
onder-diained,  with  9  inches  of  metalling,  will  better  preserve 
their  shape  and  a  hard  and  firm  surface,  than  roads  with  12 
inches  of  metalling  without  under-draining. 

The  practice  too  of  laying  faggots  as  a  foundation  is  super- 
seded by  under-draining,  except  in  cases  of  peat-bogs  and  deep 
spongy  soils,  where  a  layer  of  faggots  is  essential  as  a  platform 
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for  the  materials.  In  dealing  with  homogeneous  clays  the  use  of 
faggots  is  much  to  be  reprehended.  Their  elasticity  keeps  the 
base  of  the  road  in  a  constant  fret  and  soft  state,  causing  the  clay 
to  rise  and  the  metalling  to  sink  between  the  branches  and  twigs 
of  which  the  faggots  are  composed. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enforce  the  advantage  of  surface- 
draining  in  the  maintenance  of  roads.  Practical  men  all  agree 
in  the  importance  of  keeping  the  surface  free  from  standing 
water,  although  the  means  adopted  for  the  purpose  are  different. 
In  France,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy,  the  best  public  roads 
are  made  of  a  convex  shape,  and  are  most  rigidly  preserved  in 
that  shape.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Napoleon's 
great  roads  is  the  perfection  of  their  surface-drainage.  In  great 
Britain  it  would  appear  that  several  engineers  of  celebrity  have 
advocated  the  adoption  of  roads  transversely  flat  as  the  better 
suited  for  quick  traffic,  but  Telford  always  adhered  to  the  convex 
shape,  and  some  of  our  best  turnpike  roads  afford  evidence  of 
his  sagacity  in  the  art  of  road-making.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  convex  shape  will  be  deemed  preferable  for  farm-roads  in  con- 
sequence of  a  space  being  necessary  on  each  side  of  the  metalling, 
which  it  is  most  desirable  shall  be  kept  hard  and  dry  for  occa- 
sional use  when  carts  and  waggons  meet,  and  this  object  cannot 
be  gained  without  there  is  a  good  inclination  from  the  centre  of 
the  road  to  the  side.ditches. 

It  is  too  frequently  the  habit  to  treat  these  side  spaces  as  so 
much  waste  on  which  to  collect  road  scrapings,  manure,  soil, 
and  so  forth,  and  to  place  there  the  materials  for  the  repairs  until 
such  accumulations  raise  the  sides  higher  than  the  metalled 
centre,  and  so  convert  the  road  into  a  trough — the  very  opposite 
of  what  was  intended  by  its  convex  construction. 

The  whole  formation  (from  C  to  C — see  fig.,  p.  85)  should  stand 
in  bold  relief  above  the  adjacent  ground-surface,  in  order  that  both 
sun  and  wind  may  have  uninterrupted  effect  in  drying  the  surface. 

For  this  reason  no  fence  other  than  an  open  wire  or  post-and- 
rail  fence  should  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  sunny  side  of  an 
internal  farm-road.  As  the  cost  of  making  a  road  will  very  ma- 
terially depend  on  the  care  with  which  the  under-draining  is 
perfected,  so  will  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  care  with  which  its  convexity  is  kept  up  and  means 
adopted  for  admitting  to  its  entire  breadth  the  full  influence  of 
sun  and  air. 

With  these  general  remarks  we  will  proceed  to  detail  the  mode 
of  operating  by  which  the  foregoing  principles  may  be  brought 
to  bear. 

Having  set  out  the  course  of  the  intended  road  by  a  centre 
line  of  stakes  F,  the  distances  from  that  line  to  the  edges  of 
the  metalling  B  and  the  side  ditches  C  K  should  be  carefully 
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marked  out.  The  cross  culvert  and  cross  under-drains  should 
then  be  fixed  and  constructed,  or  laid ;  the  floor  or  invert  of 
every  culvert  or  drain  should  be  5  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 


H 


Surface 


road  when  finished,  in  order  that  the  longitudinal  drains  under 
the  roadwaj  be  at  least  4  feet  deep.  The  ditches  or  watercourses 
with  which  the  culverts  communicate  should  be  cleared  out  or 
deepened  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  free  the  culverts  and  drains  of 
standing  water.  The  side  ditches  C  K,  and  under-drains  D, 
shoold  then  be  dug.  The  earth  thrown  out  of  the  side  ditches  will 
serve  to  form  the  raised  side  spaces  of  the  road  H,  care  being 
taken  that  a  good  shoulder  be  formed  at  B  to  receive  the 
metalling. 

The  earth  thrown  out  of  the  under-drain  D  should  be  returned 
into  it  after  the  pipes  are  laid  and  closely  trodden  in.  If  a  part 
of  the  metalling  used  for  the  foundation  be  mixed  with  it  the 
base  of  the  road  will  be  kept  drier  during  construction.  No 
advantage  is  gained  by  the  mixture  after  completion. 

In  shaping  the  base  to  a  convex  form  for  the  metalling  a  small 
quantity  of  soil  will  have  to  be  taken  off  the  sides  at  E,  and 
this  soil,  with  the  surplus  which  will  remain  out  of  the  under- 
drains,  will  serve  to  fill  up  hollows  and  irregularities  in  the  for- 
mation level.  Where  high- backed  lands  are  crossed  the  labour 
aiHi  cost  of  formation  will  be  considerably  increased. 

The  approximate  cost  of  forming  roads  for  metalling  per  chain 
will  be  as  follows  : — 


«. 


</. 


Digging  Bide  ditches^  18  inches  deep,  30  inches  at  top,  and 

12  inches  at  bottom,  say  13  cubic  yards  per  chain,  at  Zd. 

peryard        3 

Bi^ng  and  filling  under-^drainSy  4  feet  deep,  8  rods  per 

chain,  at  6^(f.  per  rod 4 

Pip<»  for  same,  135  per  chain,  at  209.  per  1000 2 

Laying  and  treading  in 0 

Forming  base  for  metalling,  shifting  earth,  levelling,  and 

finishing  side  spaces,  scedipg  same,  &c 3 


4 
9 
6 

9 


Add  for  proportion  of  culverts  and  contingencies  10  per  cent. 


14    7 


Total  cost  of  foinnation  per  chain       16    0 
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Local  Modiiications. 

Commencing  with  those  clay  districts  which  belong  to  the 
more  recent  geological  formations, — the  unstratified  series  super- 
incumbent in  the  chalk, — ^and  which  include  the  London  clay^ 
the  Wecdd  clay^  and  the  clai/s  of  the  Bagdiot  sandy  it  will  be 
found  that  gravel  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  although  a  sub- 
stitute has  frequently  to^be  found  when  we  advance  far  into  the 
wide  breadths  of  the  London  and  Weald  clays. 

In  those  places  where  gravel  exists  near  at  hand  it  is  used  in 
an  unsifted  state  for  the  foundation  or  substratum,  and  costs  on 
an  average  (with  a  bearing  of  2  yards  of  soil)  5jrf.  per  cubic 
yard  clamped  at  the  pit  ready  for  carting.  It  is  sifted  and  broken 
to  a  proper  size  for  the  covering  or  upper  stratum  for  5^.  more, 
making  10^.  per  yard.  These  prices  are  quoted  in  reference  to 
labour  only. 

In  places  near  the  margin  of  the  London  clay,  recourse  is  often 
had  to  the  underlying  chalk  for  the  foundation,  as  a  cheaper 
material  than  gravel ;  sometimes  it  is  fetched  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  pit,  and  sometimes  raised  by  means  of  shafts  or  wells 
sunk  through  the  day  into  the  chalk  below. 

Digging  chalk  with  a  bearing  not  exceeding  1^  yard,  and 
clamping  it  at  the  pit  ready  for  carting,  will  average  ^^L  per  cubic 
yard,  and  the  cost  of  carting  it  from  the  pit  by  road  will  be  from 
\0d,  to  Is.  per  cubic  yard  per  mile.  The  weight  of  a  cubic 
yard  is  about  26  cwt.  The  cost  of  raising  chalk  by  shaft  and 
buckets  will  be  8<f.  per  cubic  yard  if  the  depth  does  not  exceed 
20  feet,  to  which  Id  per  cubic  yard  must  be  added  for  every 
additional  yard  of  depth.  Flints  will  be  charged  for  extra,  at 
\s.  id.  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  carting  will  in  this  case 
average  Is.  per  cubic  yard  in  consequence  of  the  extra  labour  of 
moving  over  fields  in  the  place  of  bard  roads.  The  objection  to 
the  use  of  chalk  is  that  frost  acts  very  quickly  upon  it»  If  not 
thickly  and  uniformly  covered  with  gravel  or  stone  three  or  four 
days'  sharp  frost  will  greatly  injure  the  best-formed  roads. 

Where  neither  gravel  nor  chalk  can  be  got  readily  the  clay 
subsoil  itself  may  sometimes  be  burnt  into  ballast,  to  be  used  as 
the  foundation  or  substratum. 

The  cost  of  digging  and  wheeling  the  clay  to  the  ballast  heap 
will  depend  upon  the  distance  between  the  place  from  whence 
the  clay  is  obtained  and  the  site  selected  for  burning  it,  which 
should  be  fixed* with  reference  to  the  distance  which  the  ballast 
will  have  to  be  carted  to  and  along  the  road.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  clay  may  be  got  out  of  the  bed  of  the  road  itself  at 
some  one  or  more  prominences  or  hills  in  its  course,  which  it  would 
be  better  to  remove  or  lower.  Every  50  yards  run  for  the  barrows 
between  the  clay  bed  and  the  ballast  heap  will  add  Id.  per  cubic 
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jaid  to  the  cost  of  the  claj,  and  every  half-mile  of  carting  will 
add  6d.  per  cubic  yard  to  the  cost  of  moving  the  ballast,  which, 
bowerer,  may  be  somewhat  increased  or  reduced  by  the  position 
of  the  heap  in  necessitating  an  uphill  or  downhill  delivery. 
With  a  run  not  exceeding  50  yards  the  average  cost  of  digging 
the  clay  (with  a  bearing  of  4  feet  of  soil  upon  it)  and  getting  it 
to  the  heap  will  be  (Ad,  per  cubic  yard.  This  price  will  change 
with  the  character  of  the  clay,  the  depth  of  bearing,  and  the 
length  of  the  run. 

'Hie  cost  of  burning  the  clay,  into  ballast  will  depend  upon  the 
price  of  coal  delivered  at  the  heap,  the  quality  of  the  clay  for  burn- 
ing, and  very  much  upon  the  experience  of  the  burner.  A  man 
thoroDghly  acquainted  with  the  process  of  burning  will  make  a 
ton  of  coals — which,  to  be  suitable,  should  be  small,  but  good  in 
<IQality,  like  those  the  blacksmiths  use — bum  from  16  to  20 
cubic  yards  of  1)allast,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  day.  The 
average  cost  of  burning,  including  coal,  may  be  taken  at  1^.  Zd. 
per  cubic  yard.  The  purer  the  clay  the  better  the  ballast  it 
makes.  A  very  superior  description  of  ballast,  however,  is  made 
from  diluvial  clay  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  in  which  there  is  a 
proportion  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  from  the  gault  of  the  green- 
sand,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime,  which 
foreign  elements  assist  the  vitrification  by  admitting  the  fire 
throdgh  the  clay  lumps.  In  much  of  the  surface  clays  overljdng 
the  chalk  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  satod — seldom  less  than 
12  per  cent. — which  is  a  great  bar  to  the  making  of  good  ballast, 
hot  when  the  London  clay,  in  sitUj  is  penetrated,  the  best  of  ballast 
is  made  from  it.  A  yard  of  ballast  will  weigh  from  17  to  18  cwt 
—a  reduction  in  weight  when  compared  to  gravel,  chalk,  or 
stone,  which  speaks  much  in  its  favour. 

The  approximate  cost  per  chain  of  the  several  descriptions  of 
roads  indicated  as  suitable  to  the  day  districts  overlying  the 
chalk  will  be  as  follows  :— 

No.  1.  With  sifted  gravel  on  a  foundation  of  unsifted  gravel, 

charging  nothing  for  the  gravel  in  the  bed.  £^  ^    j^ 

JoHTia/um  (as  detailed) 016  0 

FoundaUion  or  lower  stratum  of  unsifted  gravel,  4^  inches 

deep,  8^  cubic  yards,  at  ^^.  per  cubic  yard,  digging 

and  clamping  .  •      • 0    3  9 

Filling,  at  1^.  per  yard 0    10 

Carting  an  average  lead  of  1^  miles,  at  lOd.  per  yard 

per  mile 0  10  4 

Speading,  at  1<{.  per  yard        0    0  8^ 

(kvermg  or  upper  stratum  of  sifted  gravel,  4^  inches 

deep,  8i  yards,  at  lOj^.  per  yard        0    7  2| 

FQUng,  carting,  and  spreading,  as  above        0  12  (^ 

Finishing,  &c.,  at  2(i.  per  yard  of  covering     0    1  4i 

Total  cost  per  chain 2  12    6 
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No.  2.  With  sifted  gravel  on  a  foundation  of  chalk,  charging 
nothing  for  either  the  gravel  or  chalk  in  the  bed. 

£.  ».    A 

^orma^wm  (as  detailed) 0  16    0 

Foundationj  Si  cubic  yards  of  chalk,  at  6d.  per  yard    ..  0    4     H 
Filling,  at  1^. ;  carting  1  mile,  at  Is. ;  and  spreading, 

lei.peryard 0  10    0 

Covering  OS  in  1^0. 1 0  19     3 

Finishing  as  in  No.  1       0    14* 

Total  cost  per  chain 2  10    9 

No.  3.  With  sifted  gravel  on  a  foundation  of  burnt  clay 
ballast,  charging  nothing  for  gravel  nor  clay  in  the  bed. 

£.  8.     d. 

JFbrmo^tbn  (as  detailed) 0  16     0 

Foundaticm,  8i  cubic  yards  of  burnt  clay  ballast,  at 

U  10i<;.  per  yard 0  15    6 

Filling,  at  l^d, ;  carting  i  mile,  at  dd.  per  yard  per  mile; 

and  spreading,  at  1(2 0    4  10 

Covering  as  in  No.  1,  excepting  that  the  carting  will  be 

*  mile  more,  t.  e.  2  miles      12    8^ 

Finishing  as  in  No.  1        0    1     4* 

Total  cost  per  chain 3    0    4 

In  the  more  central'  clay  districts  of  the  greensand,  oolite,  and 
lias  formations,  within  which  the  Gault,  Oxford,  and  Lias  clays 
cover  so  large  a  space,  gravel  is  less  frequent.  In  some  situa- 
tions, however,  drifted  gravel  is  found  in  plenty,  and  of  such 
superior  quality  that  it  may  be  used  with  impunity  without 
sifting  (see  instance  No.  4). 

The  cost  of  carting  this  gravel  is  proportionately  higher,  as  the 
farm  upon  which  it  is  wanted  recedes  from  the  margin  of  the  clay 
where  the  drifted  beds  are  mostly  found. 

The  writer  is  now  having  gravel  dug  and  clamped  in  a  pit  two 
miles  south-west  of  Peterborough,  at  4td.  per  cubic  yard,  and 
sifted  for  Ad.  more,  making  the  cost  of  sifted  gravel  8(f.  per  cubic 
yard.  In  some  places,  where  gravel  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  mode- 
rate cost,  the  oolite  and  lias  rocks  may  be  brought  advantageously 
into  competition  withic  (see  instance  No«  5).  These  layers  of 
rock  may  be  quarried,-  broken  to  two  sizes  for  foundation  and 
covering,  and  clamped  ready  for  carting,  at  an  average  cost 
of  Is.  3d.  per  cubic  yard)  But  the  best  description  of  road, 
and  in  the  end  the  cheapest  that  can  be  made  in  such  places, 
will  be  found  to  be  by  the  use  of  the  native  rock  as  a  paving 
or  pitching  on  the  Telford  principle,  with  a  covering  of  sifted 
gravel.  The  rock  should  be  quarried  for  the  purpose  and  laid 
thus —  .... 
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It  is  not  necessary. to  bave  the  pieces  uniform  in  size  so  long  as 
the  upper  surface  is  regular  and  the  whole  firmly  set  The  hand- 
kjing  of  the  stones  will  cost,  on  an  average,  three  farthings  per 
square  yard  (see  instance  No.  '6). 

Where  neither  nativie  gravel  nor  rock  is  to  be  obtained,  metalling 
from  a  distance  has  to  be.  imported  by  canal  or  railway  for  the 
covering,  and  the  total  cost  is  much  increased  thereby.  The  writer 
has  constructed  roads  on  the  Oxford  and  lias  clays,  of  which  the 
cost  per  chain  has  varied  from  2/.  8s,  4:d,  to  5/.  5s,  6d,  In  the 
first  instance  clean  native  gravel,  of  excellent  quality,  and  which 
did  not  require  sifting,  was  wholly  used.  In  the  latter  the 
metalling  for  the  c6veringhad'to  be  obtained  from  a  considerable 
distance  by  canal,  with  a  heavy  cartage  from  the  canal  to  the 
road :  bnmt  clay  was  used  for  the  foundation.  This  substitute  for 
natural  metalling  is  daily  coming  more  and  more  into  use  through- 
oat  the  Gault,  the  Oxford,  and  the  Lias  clay  districts.  In  these 
clajs  the  proportion  of  sand  is  generally  less  than  in  others,  and 
therefore  a  superior  description  of  ballast  is  made.  Coals,  too, 
are  cheaper  in  the  Midland  and  North -Eastern  counties  than  in 
the  South-Eastern  counties,  and  this  fact  has  had  its  influence  in 
bringing  burnt  ballast  more  into  use,  and  in  making  its  manu- 
facture better  understood. 

The  approximate  cost  per  chain  of  the  several  descriptions  of 
roads  suitable  to  the  clay. districts  of  the  greensand,  the  oolitic, 
and  lias  formations  will  be  as  follows : — 

No.  4.  With  unsifted  gravel  wholly.  £  ,    ^ 

-Fomofwn  (as  detailed)       *  016  6 

MeiaUing,  9  inches  deep,  16^  cubic  yards,  at  Hd,  per 

yard ;  digging  and  clamping 0    6  2 

Filling,  at  li<i.  per  yard      0    2  1 

Carting  li  miles,  at  lOd,  per  yard  per  mile      10  8 

Spreading,  breaking,  and  finishing,  at  2J<?.  per  yard       ..  0    3  5 

Total  cost  per  chain 2    8    4 

No.  5.-  With  broken  oolitic  or  lias  rock  wholly.        £    ,   ^ 

jParuMrfibn  (as  detailed)      0  16  6 

MetdQing,  9  inches  deep,  16^  cnbic  yards,  at  Is.  3d,  per 

yard ;  quarrying,  breaking,  and  clamping  - 10  8 

Filling,  carting,  spreading,  and  finishing,  as  No.  4  ..      ..  1    6  2 

Total  cost  per  chain 3    2  10 
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No.  6.  With  sifted  gravel  (one-third)  on  a  paving  of  oolitic 

or  lias  rock  (two-thirds). 

£.   «.    d. 

Formation  (m  dei&iled) 0  16    O 

Foundation^  6  inches  deep,  11  yards,  at  Is.  4d.  per  yard ; 

quarrying  measured  on  the  road 0  14     8 

Filling,  at  1^.,  and  carting  1^  miles,  at  Is.  Id,  per  cuhic 

yard  per  mile      0  19     3 

Laying  pavement,  &c.,  i<2.  per  square  yard 0    4     li 

Hammering  surface  regular,  id»  per  square  yard  ..      ..029 

Covering,  3  inches  deep,  5^  yards,  at  lO^i.  per  yard    ..  0    4  10 

[Filling,  carting,  and  spreading         0    9     7^ 

Finis^sg,  2<^.  per  yara      0    1    4| 

Total  cost  per  chain 3  12    7| 

No,  7.  With  sifted  gravel  from  a  distance  on  a  foundation  of 
burnt  claj  ballast. 

£.  s.    d. 

Formation  (as  detailed) ••      ..  0  16    O 

Foundtxtion  as  in  "No.  o 113} 

Covering,  Si  yards  of  imported  gravel,  say  at  6s.  per 

yard,  delivered  at  canal  wharf,  within  H  mile  of  road  2    13 

Filling,  carting,  and  spreading,  as  in  No.  1 0  12    0| 

Finishing,  at  2d.  per  yard        0    1    4} 

Total  cost  per  chain 4  11  Hi 


No.  8.  The  foundation  of  roads  of  much  traffic  may  be  advan- 
tageously made  of  concrete — of  lias  lime  and  gravel — as  adopted 
by  the  Romans  in  their  military  ways  through  Franca 

The  proportion  of  gravel  to  lime  should  be  as  4  of  gravel  to  1 
of  lime.  The  concrete  should  be  made  cm  the  bed  of  the  road, 
after  it  is  prepared  for  the  metalling.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
when  the  water  is  added  that  every  particle  of  the  lime  is  pro- 
perly slaked  and  saturated. 

The  layer  of  concrete  need  not  be  deeper  than  four  inches,  with 
a  covering  of  .gravel  of  the  same  depth ;  but  the  latter  should  be 
put  on,  if  possible^  in  two  courses,  the  first  before  the  concrete  is 
set  hard,  in  order  that  the  gravel  may  penetrate  it.  The  concrete 
then  forms  a  matrix,  from  which  the  gravel  cannot  be  shifted. 
Acceptable  concrete  may  be  made  with  well-burnt  clay  ballast  in 
lieu  of  gravel. 

The  cost  of  the  concrete  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  price  of 
lime  and  gravel.  About  5i  bushels  of  good  lias  lime  will  suffice 
for  three  cubic  yards  of  gravel.  Assuming  that  the  lime  delivered 
costs  7<£  per  bushel,  and  the  gravel  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  the  cost  of 
four  yards  will  be  10^.  8id, ;  thus — 
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«.  4, 

Lime         3    2^ 

Gravel       7    6 

i)10    8^ 

2    8 

Add  labour  of  mixing  and  laying  ..      ..     2    6 

Cost  of  concrete  per  cabic  yard      ..      ..5    2 
Upon  tbese  figures  the  cost  of  tbe  road  per  chain  will  be — 

Jbrmoeton  (as  detailed) 0  16    0 

Jbtwirfalton,  4  inches  of  concrete,  7|  yards,  at  6$.  2d, 

per  yard,  including  laying 1  17  10 

Covering  same  depth,  7^  yards,  at  2«.  6d.  per  yard       ..  0  18    4 

S^pieading 0  0    7i 

Rnishing 0  1    2* 

Total  cost  per  chain 3  14    0 

No.  9.  While  treating  of  the  clay  districts  of  the  oolitic  forma- 
tion, it  may  be  desirable  to  refer  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
writer  in  a  paper  read  at  tbe  Central  Farmer's  Club  in  June, 
1855,  for  the  adoption  of  the  perforated  bricks  made  by  Beart's 

Sitent,  as  a  foundation  for  roads  in  the  fen  districts  overlying  the 
zford  clay.     It  will  take  2376  bricks  laid  flat  to  form  the 
foundation  of  roads,  witli  9  feet  metalling,  and  tbe  approximate 

cost  will  be — 

£.  s.    d. 
FormaUon,  the  cost  of  the  nndsr-diains  bong  sli^liily 

lednoed 0  15    0 

Foundation^  2376  bricks,  and  carriage,  at  20s.  per  1000      2    7    6 

Laying  same      0    3  10} 

Coverinff  of  sifted  gravel  imported,  6  inches  deep,  11 

yaids,  at  5s.  per  3WDd  delivered :      ••     2  15    0 

Spreading  and  finishing •     ..029 

Total  cost  per  chain 6    4    1} 

The  advantage  of  perforated  bricks  will  be  found  to  be  two- 
fold :  first,  in  constituting  a  ready  means  of  draining,  and  next^  in 
tffording  a  matrix  to  fix  the  superincumbent  gravel. 

In  the  clay  districts  of  the  two  red  sandstones  and  of  the  coaJ- 
masurtt  which  succeed  the  lias,  several  of  the  descriptions  of 
loads  already  given  will  be  found  available. 

The  red  sandstone  rock  makes  a  very  good  paving  for,  or 
fonndation  of  roads,  if  properly  laid  on  the  Telford  principle.  It 
should  be  well  covered  to  prevent  the  sandstone  being  ground  to 
powdfer  by  the  friction  of  traffic.  It  can  be  quarried  to  suitable 
size  at  Is.-'dd,  per  cubic  yard.  The  conglomerate  of  the  red  sand- 
stone formation  also  makes  a  good  foundation,  and  the  pebbles, 
when  broken,  are  an  excellent  covering;  but  materials  from  a 
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distance  will  often  be  required  when  the  pebbles  or  native  grairel 
are  not  available  as  a  covering.  The  writer  has  paid  as  much  as 
10s.  a  yard  for  granite  for  this  purpose  in  one  instance,  which 
brought  the  total  cost  of  the  road  to  above  6/.  per  chain.  Broken 
granite  will  weigh  double  the  weight  of  gravel,  and  on  that 
account  alone  is  very  expensive. 

The  limestones  which  adjoin  the  red  sandstones  also  afford  an 
excellent  foundation  under  either  gravel,  granite,  gritstone,  or  any 
other  metalling  not  affected  by  frost.  Both  the  magnesian  and 
mountain  limestones  are,  however,  often  wholly  used  and  with 
superior  effect ;  in  fact  the  limestones  of  the  lower  secondary  and 
transition  strata  are  hard,  and  an  excellent  material  of  themselves, 
not  being  liable  to  decay  by  the  effects  of  frost  as  the  lias  and 
oolitic  beds. 

The  millstone  grit  which  borders  on  the  coal-measures  clay  can 
be  quarried,  broken  in  two  sizes,  and  clamped  reaidy  for  carting, 
at  an  average  cost  of  Is,  6d.  per  cubic  yard.  Good  roads  have  been 
made  with  a  foundation  of  this  rock,  broken  to  the  size  of  3i  inches, 
and  covered  by  an  equal  quantity  broken  to  the  smaller  size  of  2i 
inches,  at  the  cost  of  3/.  IO5.  per  chain ;  the  carting  being  li  mile 
from  the  quarry  to  the  road. 

Having  referred  to  the  various  clay  beds  in  the  order  of  their 
geological  succession,  it  should  be  observed  in  conclusion  that 
the  prices  which  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  paper  are  only 
approximate  prices. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  landowner  promoting  the  improve- 
ment finds  the  material  in  its  unprepared  state,  where  it  exists 
on  the  estate.  The  object  in  setting  forth  these  figures  is  to 
represent  comparative  rather  than  actual  cost  All  practised  road- 
makers  know  that  peculiarities  attend  every  locality  and  ever}' 
stratum  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
quote  figures  which  could  be  accepted  as  appropriate  and  strictly 
accurate  without  special  examination. 

52,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  Mardi,  1857. 


The  foregoing  excellent  and  practical  essay  on  the  construction 
of  roads  on  retentive  soils  will  probably  rank  among  the  very 
best  that  have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  art  of  roadmaking.  The 
great  coift,  however,  of  a  thoroughly  well-made  road,  such  as  is 
here  described,  will  effectually  deter  both  landlord  and  tenant 
from  roadmaking  on  such  a  scale,  except  in  cases  where  the 
traffic  is  considerable.  But  every  clay-land  farmer  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  having  practicable  roads  at  all  seasons  between  the 
different  portions  of  his  farm,  and  I  am  therefore  anxious  to 
point  out  to  him  that  the  principles  here  laid  down  admit  of  a 
much  wider  application  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.     The 
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!wo  points  to  which  primary  importance  is  very  properly 
attached  in  this  essay  are  good  form  and  efficient  drainage.  Both 
hare  the  same  object  in  view — viz.  to  keep  the  road  free  from  super- 
fiuoas  moisture.  Let  every  roadmaker  then  bear  constantly  in  mind 
ti)at  his  main  object  is  to  make  his  road  dry.  The  first  step  is  to 
nnderdrain  it  An  ordinary  farm -road  across  fields  will  not  require 
more  than  one  good  tile-drain,  4  feet  deep.  If  the  road  follow  a 
line  of  fence,  the  drain  should  be  laid  along  that  side  which  is 
farthest  from  the  hedge.  If  the  road  leave  the  fence,  the  drain 
should  be  laid  along  that  side  on  which  the  land  is  highest.  If 
this  be  done  at  the  time  when  the  general  drainage  of  the  farm  is 
executed,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  practicable  so  to  lay  out  the  drains 
as  to  add  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  length  of  drain  that  would  other- 
wise be  required ;  but  if  the  land  is  already  drained,  and  the 
roads  have  been  neglected,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  a 
new  drain  the  whole  length  of  the  road,  no  kind  of  drainage  can 
be  executed  with  more  certainty  of  a  good  return  than  this.  It 
will  not  come  in  the  shape  of  increased  receipts  ;  but  diminished 
expenses  are  equally  efficacious  in  improving  the  balance-sheet 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  under-draining  is,  fortunately,  not 
*  very  heavy  operation,  as  the  length  of  drain  required  for  a 
mile  of  road  of  this  description  scarcely  exceeds  what  would 
be  required  to  drain  2^  acres  of  land  at  7  yards  apart. 

Having  thus  dried  the  land  under  the  road,  the  next  step  must 
he  to  prevent  the  water  from  remaining  upon  the  road,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  requisite  both  that  its  surface  should  be  of  a 
Yoonded  form  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain  as  it  falls,  and  also  that 
the  whole  road  should  be  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  land, 
ttd  thus  afford  an  easy  escape  for  the  water  at  all  points. 

If  the  foregoing  instructions  be  carefully  carried  out,  the 
oewly-constructed  road  will  be  complete  as  to  its  drainage,  and 
the  only  other  essential  is  that  the  surface  should  be  covered 
with  such  materials  as  will  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  traffic,  and 
preserve  the  form  upon  which  its  maintenance  depends.  In  this 
the  farmer  must  be  guided  very  much  by  the  class  of  road  and  the 
Qse  he  makes  of  it.  Should  it  only  lead  to  a  few  fields,  and  there- 
fore not  be  much  used  except  at  particular  seasons,  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  by  merely  throwing  up  the  sides  in  dry  weather,  so 
as  to  raise  the  road  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  land.  He 
must  also  as  much  as>^  possible  select  frost  or  dry  weather  for 
carting  out  manure,  and,  if  obliged  occasionally  to  do  some  heavy 
work  in  wet  weather,  the  first  opportunity  must  be  taken  of 
haring  the  ruts  thoroughly  put  in  and  the  rounded  form  of  the 
load  restored.  Especial  care  should  also  be  taken  to  make  the 
gateways  a  trifle  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  road,  as  from  stock 
o>llecting  around  the  gates,  and  other  minor  causes,  there  is  a 
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tendency  to-  wear  into  a.  faola  at  tba  gate,  and  whea  once  tbo 
water  lodges  the  evil  soon  increases..  The  mischief  frequenllj 
takes  its  rise  from  the  gate-posts  being  set  too  low,  so  that  to 
enable  the  gate  to  shut  readilj  the  road  i&  lowered  precisely  aft 
the  place  where  it  should  be,  if  aaything,  sather  higher  thaa 
else  where.. 

There  is  another  clasa  of  load,  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  mere  cart-track  and  the  regular  public  road,  such  as  the 
road  from  the  homestead  tO/  the  nearest  highway^  which  must 
be  traversed  by  heavy  loads  at  all  seasons*  In  dealing  with 
this  class  the  nearer  the  roadmaker  can  approach  to  the  direc-^ 
tiona  given  in  this  essay  the  greater  will  be  the  satisfaction, 
of  the  farmer  himself,  his  men^  and  his  horses ;  but  as  the  outlay- 
is  confessedly  heavy,,  he  may  do  a.  good  deal  in  the  course  of 
years  by  minor  improvements,,  if  rightly  done.  Under-drainage 
is  in  all  cases  impemtive.  All  outlay  is  wasted  so  long  as  the 
road  rests  on  a  wet  bed ;  but  having  done  this,  and  thrown  it 
into  a  rounded  form  in  dry  weather,  almost  any  porous  material 
will  considerably  improve  it.  Sand,  if  close  at  hand,  will  da 
much,  also  cinders,  brick  rubbish,  or  burnt  clay,  as  suggested 
in  the  essay ;  and  when  these  have  been  applied  a  very  thin, 
coating  of  gravel  or  broken  stone  will  have  a  great  effect.  It 
should,  however,  be  never  forgottea  that  one  load  of  metal,  pro* 
perly  applied— i.e.  well  broken  and  kept  to  its  proper  form — will 
do  more  towards  making  a  good  road  thaa  double  the  quantity 
put  in.  rough  and  allowed  to  get  into  ruts^. 
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Vh— Cultivation  of  Early  Potatow.     By  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Manby. 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  so^ 
many  causes  assigned  to  the  disease  wiih  which  of  late  years  it 
has  been  more  or  Less  a&cted,  and  so  many  remedies  pt  escribed, 
that  we  feel  some  arpology  is  due  to  our  readers  in.  bringing  the 
subject  again  before  them. 

We  should  not,  however,  venture  to  intrude  upon  their  atten- 
tion had  we  not  reason  to  suppose  that  we  could  lay  before  them 
some  information  which  might  prove  to  be  not  entirely  void  of 
interest* 

Thus  far  we  can  promise — to  describe  a  system  of  cultivation 
which  the  experience  of  many  years  has  proved  to  be  attended 
with  great  success  and  profit,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  at 
present  practised  only  by  a  few  growers,  and  confined  to  a  Hmitod 
district. 

"  Poulton"  or  '^  Morecombe "  potatcfes  have  now  become,  sa 
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oelebcated  fat  theic  excellence  that  we  purpose  giving  an  acconnt 
of  the  mode  of  oultivation  there  piusued.. 

Poulton,  or,  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  more  dignified  name  of 
Moreoombe,  forms  part  of  a  township  ia  the  parish  of  Lancaster, 
adjacent  to  the  shore*  of  Morecombe  Bay.  The  soil,  at  least  that 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  potato,  is  a  sandy  loam 
upon  a  subsoil  of  g^ravel.  There  are  other  soils  likewise  on  which 
thej  are  cultivated — moss  upon  clay,  and.  calcareous  loams — but 
these  latter  are  not  considered  equal  to  the  first  mentioned, 
nevertheless  they  are  useful  for  raising  seed,  a  change  of  soil 
being  most  beneficiaL 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  on  the  same  land  for  a  period 
of  twenty  and  more  years  in  succession  crops  of  potatoes  have 
been  taken.  Indeed,  previous  to  the  disease  it  was  customary  to 
obtain  two  crops  oC  potatoes  the  same  year  from  the  same 
gioond ;  the  first  of  which  was  taken  up  in  June,  and  the  second 
ia  September.  But  since  then  it  has  been  the  usual  practice  to 
tcuisplant  swedes  or  mangold-wurtzel,  and  of  late  even  to  sow  the 
foEmer ;  though  many  growers  will  sow  Dele's  Hybrids,  Yellow 
Ballocks,  and  other  kinds  of  quick-growing  turnips.  The  prGh> 
duoe  of  these  seccxid  crops  will  average  about  15  tons  to  the 
acre.  Li  fact,  we  bave  observed  but  little  diffeoence  between  a 
second  crop  of  tumipa  here  and  first  crops  elsewhere. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  not  farming,  but  gardening: 
—we  beg  to  reply  ^at  it  is  cultivating  the  soil ;  and  that  as  long 
ai  a  profitable,  payingip  produce  can  be  obtained  from  the  land  by 
cultivation,  it  mattem  not  what  name  you  give  it. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that,,  after  ally  such  a  system  can  never 
be  carried  out  on  a  Ittrge  scale.  We  answer  :  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  may  be  at  first  supposed.  Why  should  it  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  portion  at  least  of  land  now  set  apart  for  the  pro* 
daction  of  winter  potatoes?  We  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
shoald  not  In.  the  case  of  winter  potatoes  the  land  might  be 
sown  with  rape  instead  of  turnips*  Bui  what  we  now  have  to 
do  with  is  the  cultivation  of  early  potatoes.  Within  the  last 
three  years  the  gix>wth  of  early  potatoes  has  been  almost  trebled. 

Bat  surely,  it  may  be  said,  the  land  in  this  district  must  be 
niost  favourable  for  the  produce  of  the  potato— in  other  districts 
it  would  be  impossible. 

We  do  not  say  that  every  district  could  do  the  same,  but  we 
believe  tliat  many  districts  amilarly  situated,  and  possessing 
sunilar  soil,  might*  ^^  Oh,"  says  A,''  you  have  sea-sand,  and  sea- 
weed, and  muscles,  and  that  sort  of  thing — all  of  which  are 
essentially  requisite  for  early  production  ;  and  as  it  would  never 
pay  to  couvey  these  commodities  inland  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
iTtog  out  such  a  course,  it  would  never  pay/' 
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A  few  years  ago  this  objection  might  have  had  some  force,  but 
since  the  importation  of  guano,  and  the  manufacture  of  many 
valuable  artificial  manures  brought  to  light  through  chemical 
science,  it  is  futile — for  experience  has  proved  that  these  artificial 
manures  are  equally  beneficial  with  the  muscles,  &c.,  and  indeed 
are  now  extensively  employed. 

There  are,  however,  two  advantages  in  favour  of  this  locality 
which  are  not  general — first,  the  low  level  above  the  sea,  and, 
secondly,  the  sandy  gravelly  soil. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of  the  early  potato  is 
the  injury  inflicted  by  the  severity  of  spring  frosts.  But  these 
are  less  severe  by  the  sea-coast  than  inland.  Even  at  a  distance 
of  four  miles  it  has  been  observed  that  the  frost  has  been  very 
sharp,  whilst  by  the  sea-coast  there  has  been  little  or  none. 
Consequently,  the  plants  have  been  much  injured  inland,  whilst 
they  have  escaped  with  little  or  no  injury  along  the  sea-shore. 
So,  again,  there  is  the  local  advantage  of  a  suitable  soil ;  for  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  potatoes  growing  upon  hard  land,  or  a 
sandy  loam,  for  instance,  will  escape  the  frost,  whilst  the  next 
field,  moss  or  clay,  will  be  cut  down. 

It  would  then  appear  that  there  is  great  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  produce ;  and  so  there  is,  but  the  un- 
certainty is  whether  you  realise  50/.  or  70/.  per  acre.  Those 
potatoes  are  only  planted  which  are  known  to  recover  quickly 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  remember 
a  year  in  which  the  potatoes  have  not  been  cut  down  once  or 
twice  when  one  or  two  inches  out  of  the  ground.  After  such  a 
catastrophe  there  is  a  general  lamentation,  *^  Fair  frozzen  clean 
to  t'  ground ;  waint  be  worrth  a  farding."  But  the  knowing  ones 
take  it  very  quietly,  for  they  know  that  the  frost  will  have  been 
more  severe  inland,  and  that  others  must  have  suffered  more,  so 
that  in  the  end  they  will  be  rather  gainers  than  losers. 

It  is,  however,  strange  how  little  known  the  kinds  of  potato 
are  which  are  here  so  profitably  cultivated.  In  other  districts  we 
have  found  the  ash-leaved  kidney  in  high  favour.  They  have 
been  tried  here,  and  are  found  by  no  means  equal  to  the  "  lemon 
kidney,"  which  is  equal  in  production  to  the  ash-leaf,  earlier  in 
forwardness,  and  far  superior  in  flavour  and  quality.  There  is 
always  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  seed.  Genuine  seed 
commands  a  high  price,  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  growers 
take  the  greatest  pains  in  cultivating  the  seed  for  their  next  year's 
crop ;  for  example,  they  set  not  the  small  refuse  which  is  gene- 
rally done,  but  select  equal  well-shaped  tubers  as  smooth  as 
pebbles,  and  as  soon  as  any  one  shows  &Jlower  it  is  immedi- 
ately eradicated.  A  flower  to  an  early  potato  is  considered  a 
sign  of  deterioration,  the  first  symptom  of  growing  out ;  it  being 
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contended  that  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  should  be  thrown 
into  perfecting  the  tuber,  and  not  be  spent  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  plant  when 
it  has  once  shown  a  tendency  to  flower  is  not  so  early  in  per- 
fecting its  tubers,  and  that  the  seed  set  from  such  a  plant  will 
shortly  produce  tubers  irregular  in  shape  and  deformed  by  little 
knobs  and  excrescences.  The  more  forward,  the  earlier,  the 
sooner  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  up  for  use,  the  higher  price  it  will 
command ;  and  the  more  perfect  and  equal  in  shape,  the  more 
valuable,  because  there  is  less  waste  in  preparing  it  for  table. 
And  here  we  must  beg  to  correct  a  misstatement  It  has  been 
frequently  remarked  that  potatoes  are  not  good  to  eat  until  winter 
ones  come  in ;  and  generally  speaking  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  remark.  In  many  counties  we  could  name,  what  is 
there  called  a  new  potato  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  unwhole- 
some of  vegetables.  "  How  can  you  like  new  potatoes  ?  "  we  have 
been  asked,  with  a  look  of  surprise  expressive  of  commiseration ; 
"  they  are  such  heavy,  waxy,  indigestible  things ;"  and  so  they 
are. 

It  may  seem  a  vain  boast,  and  we  may  be  laying  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  prejudice,  but  this  we  can  truly  say,  that  we 
nerer  ate  a  new  potato  equal  to  or  to  be  compared  in  excellence 
to  those  cultivated  in  this  district  and  its  vicinity.  There  is 
almost  as  great  a  difference  between  other  new  potatoes  and  the 
Morecombe  ones  as  between  chalk  and  cheese.  Light  and 
digestible,  they  form  a  dish  fit  for  an  epicure  ;  not  heavy,  livery 
balls,  which  you  see  continually  sent  up  to  table  in  the  summer 
season,  but  light  and  flowery,  the  delicate  skin  cracked  and 
bursting.  Such  has  been  the  demand  for  this  favourite  esculent 
that  the  markets  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  many  other  large  towns 
in  Yorkshire,  have  been  supplied  from  this  district.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  North-Western  Railway  and  its  connexion  with 
the  Midland,  new  potatoes  were  sent  to  Covent  Garden  market 
from  hence,  where  they  met  in  competition  produce  sent  from 
Cornwall.  But  latterly  markets  have  been  opened  nearer  home, 
and  large  quantities  are  daily  forwarded  during  the  season  to 
Derby,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Leicester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Hundreds  of  tons  are  thus  weekly  despatched,  and  the  demand 
continues  to  increase. 

The  rent  of  land  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  proportionably  high. 
Some  is  let  at  the  rate  of  16/.  per  statute  acre.  We  have  in  our 
mind's  eye  a  field,  broken  up  last  winter,  now  let  at  Ss,  5d,  per 
nxl  of  49  yards. 

A  good  crop  will  yield  10  score  lbs.  per  rod,  which,  at  Is.  6cL 
per  score,  would  amount  to  15s,  per  rod,  or  about  70/.  per  acre 
in  round  numbers. 
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The  difference  of  expense  in  cultivating  early  potatoes  and 
late  or  winter  ones  is  not  great.  Some  adopt  the  plough,  and 
plough  the  sets  in  every  other  furrow,  whilst  others  employ  spade 
husbandry.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  a  labourer,  attended 
by  a  boy  to  put  in  the  sets,  will  complete  an  acre  with  the  spade. 
Of  course  the  land  is  previously  prepared. 

Earlier  in  the  season — in  the  middle  of  June — prices  are  coo- 
siderably  higher  than  that  above  mentioned.  From  2s.  6<f.  to  3j. 
per  score  the  price  will  extend ;  but  then  the  produce  is  less  in 
quantity,  though  we  have  known  instances  of  six  and  seven  score 
obtained  per  rod  at  those  prices. 

After  the  lemon  kidney,  which  will  supply  the  consumer  from: 
June  to  August,  comes  an  excellent  seeond  early^  the  red  eye, 
which  continues  good  from  August  to  the  following  May.  Last 
year  a  crop  of  these  potatoes  was  lifted  before  the  end  of  August, 
kept  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  disease,  and  the  last  of  them 
was  eaten  in  the  middle  of  May. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  potatoes  matured  for  lifting  so  early  as 
August  is  very  simple.  You  merely  have  to  set  them  well 
sprouted.  There  is  no  occasion  to  put  them  in  early — the  last 
week  in  April  or  first  week  in  May  will  do,  and  they  will  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  August,  when  the  land  may  either  be  sown 
with  rape  or  with  grass  seeds  for  meadow  or  pasture.  If  sown 
with  the  former,  it  may  be  eaten  off  by  sheep  and  ploughed 
again  for  potatoes  the  following  spring,  and  so  on. 

There  appears  to  be,  in  this  neighbourhood  at  least,  a  stage  at 
which  the  potato  is  more  liable  to  take  the  disease  than  at  other 
periods  of  its  growth.  The  month  of  August  is  the  critical 
time  for  the  winter  potato.  But  by  sprouting  the  tuber  before 
setting  you  obtain  nearly  a  month's  advantage,  so  that  when  the 
disease  does  come  the  plant  is  in  a  stronger  state  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  repel  the  attack. 

This  we  know  for  a  fact,  that  the  same  variety  of  seed,  set  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  field  and  not  taken  up  till  October, 
were  much  diseased ;  whilst  those  taken  up  in  August  kept  per- 
fectly sound. 

The  third  variety  «of  potato  which  has  proved  most  free  firom 
xmsoundness  is  the  Fluke,  This  is  a  late  winter  potato,  and  the 
least  liable  to  disease  of  any  of  the  winter  varieties  with  whick 
we  are  acquainted.  The  fluke  is  Teiy  productive,  and  grows  to 
a  large  size.  In  many  soils  they  retain  a  sweet,  yam-like 
flavour  until  Easter,  when  it  will  disappear,  and  become  a  first> 
rate  vegetable  until*  new  ones  come  in. 

But  in  order  to  give  our  readers  more  accurate  information  it 
will  be  necessaiy  to  edter  further  into  detail,  and  describe  the 
mode  of  cultivation  here  practised,  from  the  preparation  *of  the 
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land  for  the  seed  to  storing ;  inclnding  tbe  met'hod  of  sprouting, 
upon  which  the  profit  of  tbe  lemon  kidney  in  a  great  measure 
-depends ;  and  we  think  would  also  prove  advantageous  if  applied 
to  the  growth  of  late  potatoes. 

And  first,  we  shall  commence  with  'the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  keeping  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  ^oils  before  men- 
tioned. Let  us  then  take  a  small  field— an  acre  or  two  of  arable 
land — for  we  would  by  no  means  recommend  a  beginner  to  com- 
mence with  a  larger  plot.  For  be  it  remembered  ihat  the  culti- 
vation of  the  early  potato,  though  similar  in  many  ways  to  that  of 
the  late,  yet  differs  in  many  respects.  A  farmer  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  cultivate  his  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  potatoes  may 
ridicule  the  idea  of  making  so  much  of  so  small  ji  matter,  and 
remind  us  of  a  ^'  certain  mouse  and  a  certain  mountain,"  which 
have  not  escaped  our  recollection.  He  may  treat  it  as  a  joke  : 
but  we  should  be  acting  unkindly,  at  least,  if  Mm  did  not,  in 
TKommending  the  adoption  of  our  sy^em  to  more  general  prac- 
tice, add  a  word  of  caution  to  the  recommendation.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  be  the  means  of  involving  any  novice  on  what  might 
prove  to  him  an  unprofitable  investment.  Wbat,  Ihen,  we  have 
'Said,  we  must  beg  to  repeat.  Make  only  a  small  beginning,  and 
increase  year  by  year  as  you  find  you  are  enabled  to  work  to 
profit.,  You  must  remember  that  the  period  of  cultivating  the 
earhf  potato  is  very  limited,  and  is  by  no  means  as  extensive  as 
that  of  the  late  varieties.  Indeed,  from  eiglU  to  ten  nveeks  is  the 
iisaal  time  from  the  period  of  setting  to  lifting. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  .Select  a  dry 
sandy  loam,  and,  supposing  it  'to  be  a  corn-stubble,  you  should 
cart  your  manure  on  to  the  land  in  February.  If  the  field  be 
pasture  or  meadow-land,  it  would  be  better  to  tdke  a  crop  .of 
oats  firom  it  the  first  year  -;  or  the  field  must  be  trendhed  and  the 
sod  turned  down  on  its  face  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

Shorty  well-decomposed  horse  and  cow  manure  should  be 
spread  on  the  land  to  the  amount  of  30  tons  per  acie:;  long 
manure  will  not  answer,  for  it  does  not  work  as  soon,  and  more- 
erer  drags  and  impedes  both  plough  and  i^ade.  The  manure, 
when  /pread,  must  be  ploughed  down  when  the  land  is  dry.  If 
the  land  is  not  dry,  you  must  wait  till  it  is ;  in  this  case,  let  the 
manure  remain  in  the  heaps  in  winch  it  has  been  set  out  from 
fte  cart  until  the  land  is  in  a  proper  state.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  spread  the  manure  just  before  the  plough,  and  a  very  good 
practice  it  is,  to  prevent  waste  and  loss  of  ammonia,  &c.  You 
had  better  do  nothing  than  attempt  to  prepare  the  land  in  a  wet 
state,  yon  would  only  be  defeating  your  own  object.  It  is  a 
matter  -erf  greater  importance  than  is  generally  considered  not  to 
meddle  with  it  nntil.it  is  dry. 
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If  you  first  plough  the  land  in  a  wet  state,  it  will  take  mnch 

longer  time  to  dry  and  to  get  it  into  proper  coailitioa  than  if  it 

had  been  left  alone.     The  state  of  perfection  which  yon  sbould 

endeavour  to  attain  is  to  make  the  land  as  dry  and  ^sfree  as  oat> 

meal.     After  the  manure  is  ploughed  down,  say  in  February, 

the    land  remains  in  that  state  till   the  end  of  March  or  the 

beginning  of  April,  the  second  week  in  April  being  considered 

the  best  period;  for  if  you, set  sooaer 

your  crop  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the 

early  spring  frosts,  and  if  you  set  later 

your  crop  will  come  in  too  late  for  the 

early  markets. 

You  recommence  operations,  then,  by 
harrowing  the  land  that  was  left  in  fur- 
rows, then  plough  it  again — always  se- 
lecting a  dry  time — and  barrow ;  and 
sbould  it  not  then  be  reduced  to  a  6ne 
state  of  tilth,  you  must  plough  It  again, 
but  do  not  harrow  the  last  time  previous 
to  setting,  as  it  is  requisite  the  land 
should  be  left  in  as  light  condition  a« 
possible. 

Supposing,  then,  it  is  j'our  intention 
to  adopt  spade  husbandry  ^which  we 
believe  to  be  preferable),  when  the  land 
is  thus  prepared  the  labourer  must  be 
provided  with  a  suitable  implement  ID 
the  way  of  a  spade — we  do  not  mean  a 
common  square  garden-spade,  but  one, 
to  save  further  description,  of  this 
shape  and  size.  A  narrower  implement 
would  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  the 
object  is  to  stir  the  whole  of  the  ground. 
And  if  two  or  more  labourers  are  em- 
ployed, care  must  be  taken  that  all  he 
provided  with  spades  of  equal  width; 
for  sbould  one  spade  be  wider  than  an- 
other, it  will  follow  that  there  will  be 
a  greater  width  between  some  rows 
c  than   others — a  consequence  which,  at 

A  wcl'l'"'^""  '^*  ^'^^  °^  moulding  up,  would  be  at- 

stupcoHian!  tended  with  inconvenience. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  setting.  The  potatoes  are  carefuHj 
taken  up  from  their  sprou ting-places,  and  placed  in  small  baskets 
with  a  bow  handle.  Those  which  have  more  than  one  good 
strong  sprout  are  generally  cut  Unfftk-y/aya,  never  crw*-waj* 
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Some  never  cut  them  at  all,  but  rub  off  the  second  sprout,  which 
is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  best  plan.  The  baskets  are  then 
carried  to  the  field;  these  baskets  contain  about  20  lbs.,  and 
therefore  can  be  moved  about  with  ease,  and  are  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  setter,  generally  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  of 

The  labourer  with  the  spade — or  ^'  shooler^^  as  he  is  called — 
commences  bis  work  by  throwing  out  a  furrow  about  2  inches 
deep.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  use  his  foot, — the  mere 
action  of  the  arm,  with  a  peculiar  shove,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  extract  the  soil ;  the  width  of  the  furrow  is,  of 
conrse,  the  same  as  that  of  the  spade.  Then  the  setter  follows 
the  shooler,  and  places  the  sets,  u  e.  sprouted  tubers,  about 
12  inches  apart  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  As  soon  as  the 
setter  has  got  5  or  6  yards  down  the  furrow,  No.  2  shooler  com- 
mences with  bis  spade  to  cover  the  sets  which  the  boy  has 
planted,  and,  by  so  doing,  he  prepares  a  bed  or  furrow  for  the 
next  setter.  One  active  boy  will  keep  at  work  two  shoolers,  but 
it  is  as  well  to  provide'  a  boy  for  each  man ;  for  if  he  has — as 
he  ought  to  have — time  to  spare,  he  may  be  employed  in  fork- 
ing the  head-lands,  or  in  fetching  more  potatoes.  And  in  case 
the  land  should  not  have  been  previously  manured,  then  the  setter 
has  to  put  in  the  guano  and  other  artificial  manure,  as  well  as 
to  set.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  seed  be  not 
placed  in  the  guano,  but  above  it. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  will  be  about  14  inches.  The 
labourers  in  this  neighbourhood  are  so  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  work  that  they  can,  without  looking  behind  them,  go  as 
stnight  as  a  line :  indeed  they  never  use  a  line.  They  take 
great  pains  in  forming  the  first  furrow,  and,  by  keeping  their 
eje  upon  the  edge  of  the  furrow  nearest  to  them,  which  forms  of 
itaelf  a  natural  line,  they  draw  the  next  parallel. 

A  man  will  *'  shool "  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  per  diem  ; 
we  have  known  men  accomplish  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  but  this  is 
excessive,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  quantity  first 
mentioned  is  nearest  the  average  quantity  of  work. 

Ahottt  a  fortnight  after  the  land  is  set,  a  small  light  harrow  is 
drawn  over  the  ground,  when  the  land  is  dry,  to  kill  or  check 
the  springing  weed.  We  do  not  ourselves  approve  of  this  plan, 
for,  though  it  no  doubt  checks  the  young  weed,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  break. off  many  young  sprouts.  This 
implement  is  called  a  potato  harrow,  and  is  made  for  the  express 
purpose.  The  teeth  are  of  iron,  set  in  wood,  and  about  3  inches 
lA  length ;  it  is  very  light  and  drawn  by  a  man,  as  a  horse  or 
pony  would  break  the  sprouts. 

After  this  operation  the  land  is  let  alone  until  the  plants  may 
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be  distinguished  in  the  tow,  then  Jlat-hoeing  commences ;  4n 
fine  dry  weather  once  will  suffice  ;  but  should  the  weather  be 
showery  or  rain  fall  immediately,  twice  or  thrice  will  be 
necessary. 

When  the  land  is  clean  ** moulding**  may  be  commenced.  It 
was  the  custom  to  do  this  with  the  hoe,  hence  the  terms  of/Zdf- 
hoeing  and  **  hoeing-v;?  /'  but  of  late  a  small  iron  plough,  with 
moulding-boards,  has  been  introduced  by  a  resident  gentlemiaa, 
and  this  has  now  become  generally  adopted.  The  plough  is 
tlrawn  by  a  man  and  boy,  another  man  holding  the  stilts.  The 
quantity  of  ground  they  will  go  over  in  a  day  far  exceeds  *wlia.t 
they  could  accomplish  with  the  hoe. 

And  here  may  be  seen  the  necessity  of  having  the  tows  at 
equal  distance ;  for  though  the  mould-aboard  might  certainly  "be 
adjusted  to  an  inch  or  two  wider  or  narrcrwer,  yet  this  would 
involve  an  unavoidable  delay  at  the  end  of  each  row.  And  we 
all  know  that  when  three  men  stop  it  requires  some  little  time 
to  set  them  a-going  again ;  there  is  some  remark  to  be  made 
which,  somehow,  cannot  be  made  on  the  move  ;  some  sentiment 
to  be  expressed  which  would  probably  lose  its  point  **€n 
passant  f^  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  effiscting  a  fresh 
start,  and  much  time  is  lost.  Now  the  best  time  for  performing 
this  operation  is  either  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening,  say  before  8  a.m.  or  after  6  p.m.,  for  then  the  plants 
have  drawn  up  their  leaves  and  they  escape  injury :  whereas,  if 
they  were  moulded-up  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  rootlets 
would  be  scorched,  and  the  plant  droop. 

Four  weeks  or  so  after  the  moulding,  the  crop  (we  are  now 
speaking  of  "  lemon  kidneys  ")  will  be  ready  for  lifting  ;  and 
though  they  would  doubtless  increase  rapidly  in  weight  if  per- 
mitted to  remain  a  fortnight  longer,  yet,  if  the  prices  be  high, 
say  about  2s,  &d.  per  «core,  they  will  never  pay  better.  The 
first  symptom  of  the  crop  being  Teady  is  the  curling  of  the  lower 
leaves  ;  after  these  turn  yellow  the  tuber  will  not  increase  much 
in  weight.  In  lifting,  or  "  getting  up,"  as  it  is  here  called,  the 
fork  with  three  prongs  is  used.  One  man  with  a  fork  is  attended 
by  three  boys  :  the  §rst  to  shake  the  mould  and  potatoes  off,  the 
second  to  pick  up  the  large  ones,  and  the  third  the  small  ones. 
The  latter  are  sold  at  half-price,  the  former  packed  up  in 
hampers  and  barrels  and  forwarded  to  different  markets. 

As  soon  as  the  land  is  cleared,  it  is  ploughed  and  prepm^ed  for 
sowing  turnips,  or  transplanting  swedes  and  mangold-wurtsei.  A 
second  manuring  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

We  now  come  to  another  important  point.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  preparation  of  the  land,  we  have  now  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  seed.     In  order  to  ensure  ^success  aoid  command 
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high  prices,  the  seed  mnst  be  sprauiedy  i.  e.  it  must  have  made 
an  advancement  in  growth  of  at  least  an  inch.  This  sprout 
should  be  strong  and  well  developed,  its  thickness  about  that  cX 
the  stem  of  a  common  Idbacco-pipe,  and  its  top  crowned  with 
gieen  buds  Just 'bunting  into  4eaf ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  sprout 
are  emitted,  or  in  the  coarse  of  emission,  small  threadlike  roots, 
which,  as  soon  as  planted,  take  possession  of  the  soil.  Here  is 
the  grand  secret  of  obtaining  early  potatoes. 

To  acquire  this  stage  of  advancement  many  ezpedienis  are 
resorted  to.  It  is  the  natural  habit  of  the  lemon  kidney  to  sprout 
early ;  indeed  oftentimes  there  is  a  difficulty  in  retarding  this 
movement,  for,  if  thesprout  be  too  long,  it  runs  great  rif/k  of  being 
knocked  off  in  <comrse  eif  setting.  '1 -he  mode  'here  adopted  by  the 
cottagers  is  no  less  original  than  ludicrous.  After  Christmas 
the  seed  is  taken  out  of  store,  -whether  from  •*'  pits,*'  or  "  graves,*' 
or  elsewhere.  The  potatoes  are  then  brought  into  their  honses 
and  placed  under  their  beds.  When  these  recesses  are  filled, 
thej  fill  small  baskets,  of  same  kind  and  dimensions  as  those 
from  which  the  seed  is  planted,  and  hang  them  up  on  hooks 
to  the  ceiling  of  their  apartment  down  stairs,  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  thus  proceed  to  fill 
every  possible  place  where  they  may  be  kept  from  the  frosts. 
If  a  man  possesses  a  cowhouse  or  stable,  the  rafters  are  forthwith 
adorned  with  hooks,  and  the  little  baskets  suspended.  The 
breath  of  cows  is  very  beneficial.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  the  sprouts  do  not  become  blanched  and  weak  :  they  must 
have  plenty  of  light. 

One  of  the  largest  cultivators  in  this  district  has  improved 
upon  the  cottagers'  plan,  and  has  converted  the  haj-Iofts  over  his 
horses  and  cows  into  *'sprou ting-rooms."  Above  these  lofts  he 
has  laid  a  second  -floor,  ^o  that  he  is  enabled  to  sprout  double 
the  quantity.  The  warmth  arising  from  the  cattle  has  been 
proved  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost 

The  tubers  should  not  be  placed  thicker  than  2  inches  deep, 
or  the  roots  would  become  one  mass  of  sod. 

Unless,  then,  some  other  mode  be  devised,  or  sprouting- 
houses  be  purposely  erected,  there  will  remain  the  difficulty — 
the  impossibility,  we  had  almost  said — of  any  one  grower  setting 
as  large  a  quantity  of  early  as  of  late  potatoes. 

And  again,  as  we  before  observed,  the  period  of  cultivation  is 
10  short,  and  the  work  to  be  done  in  that  time  «o  pressing,  that 
it  would  require  on  incredible  number  of  hands,  and  of  hands 
probably  totally  unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  work.  At  the  time 
of  setting  you  would  require  a  -man  and  a  boy  per  acre  ;  then 
there  would  be -a  cessation  from  labour  for  about  .a  fortnight  or 
io,  antU  the  time  for  moulding-up,  and  when  this  was  finished 
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there  would  be  another  interregnum  until  they  were  ready  for 
getting  up.  Three  shoolers  will  keep  a  pair  of  horses  preparing 
the  land  for  them. 

In  ^^  dropping "  weather  the  hoe  must  be  kept  constantly  at 
work.  The  ground  that  has  been  gone  over  one  day  must  be 
gone  over  again  the  next.  You  must  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds, 
and  pace  with  the  growing  crop. 

^*  But  why  not  cultivate  them,"  some  one  may  say,  *^  in 
the  same  way  as  the  late  varieties  ?  "  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  ;  the  land  is  too  valuable.  Were  the  *^  winter  "  plan  adopted, 
we  should  only  be  able  to  obtain  one-third  of  the  number  of 
rows  per  acre,  and  consequently  would  lose  one-third  of  the  value. 

We  before  mentioned  that,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  seed 
for  the  following  year,  all  plants  showing  flower,  as  well  as  all 
others  which  manifest  a  diversity  of  leaf,  are  carefully  eradicated. 
From  the  field  the  seed  is  taken  to  the  bam,  spread  on  the  floor 
about  1  foot  thick,  and  kept  in  the  dark.  Here  they  are  suffered 
to  remain  for  a  month,  when,  if  no  disease  appears,  they  are 
removed,  and  may  be  considered  safe.  At  least  this  is  the  plan 
we  would  recommend,  and  which  has  been  proved  to  be  most 
successful ;  for  we  have  known  potatoes,  when  brought  from  the 
field,  to  have  been  just  tilted  up  on  the  barn-floor,  and  have 
observed  that  in  these  large  heaps  symptoms  of  disease  have 
appeared,  whilst  none  have  been  detected  amongst  those  which 
have  been  spread.  We  presume  it  was  owing  to  the  sweat  not 
being  permitted  to  escape  and  dry  as  readily  as  when  laid  in 
smaller  heaps. 

After  Christmas  is  turned  the  potatoes  are  brought  out  of  the 
**  hogs,"  or  "  graves,"  or  "  pits  " — all  of  which  are  provincial  terms 
for  the  same  mode  of  covering  them  with  straw  and  earth — and 
are  laid  for  '^  sprouting."  We  cannot  refrain  here  from  expressing 
an  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  this  sprouting  to 
all  the  late  varieties.  Amongst  lemon-kidneys  we  never  hear  of 
disease,  at  least  amongst  those  which  are  ^ot  up  for  the  markets 
in  July.  Some  slight  traces  may  be  found  in  August,  whilst 
those  lifted  in  September  and  October  have  been  much  affected  ; 
and  the  same  observation  may  be  made  with  respect  to  red  eyes, 
— ^the  crop  taken  up  in  August  has  been  found  and  kept  sound, 
whilst  in  those  taken  up  later  there  has  been  considerable  loss. 
We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  think  that,  if  the  winter  varieties 
were  set  well  sprouted,  they  would  run  much  less  risk  and  a 
great  saving  of  food  be  effected.  We  have  no  business  to  take 
up  lemon-kidneys  in  September  and  October,  but  the  cottagers 
will  risk  it,  and  they  set  for  seed  after  they  have  got  up  and  sold 
their  first  crops.  They  calculate  that  they  shall  lose  one  half  by 
disease,  and,  if  they  only  preserve  the  remaining  half,  they  obtain 
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a  more  valuable  crop  than  by  sowing  or  transplanting  any  other 
vegetable.  The  great  objection  to  sprouting  is  the  expense  and 
want  of  convenience ;  the  former  is  very  trifling,  and  the  latter 
is  generally  at  hand.  Any  cattle-shed  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  few  rough  slabs  to  form  a  floor  above  the  cattle,  whereon 
to  spread  the  potatoes,  would  be  quite  sufficient.  So  long  as 
you  can  keep  up  the  temperature  above  freezing-point  they  will 
Dot  suffer,  and  this  the  breath  of  the  cattle  would  effect. 

With  regard  to  protecting  the  young  plants  from  frost  little 
here  is  at  present  done.  A  few  borders  in  sheltered  places  are 
covered  with  straw  screens ;  posts  are  driven  into  the  ground,  on 
which  are  nailed  strips  of  wood  to  support  the  screen.  Some 
few  use  calico  instead  of  straw ;  they  are  much  lighter  and 
handier  to  lift  off  and  on,  but  they  are  difficult  to  manage  in  a 
high  wind.  We  have  seen  a  much  better  plan.  A  friend  |of 
ours  has  contrived  a  kind  of  sheet  or  sail,  made  of  calico,  which 
will  furl  and  unfurl  ad  libitum.  It  is  attached  by  rings  to  wires 
fastened  to  poles  driven  into  the  ground,  and  upon  these  wires  it 
is  made  to  run  up  and  doven  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley. 
This  plan  has  been  proved  to  be  efficient  to  repel  this  spring's 
frosts,  which  have  been  unusually  severe,  and  therefore  there  is 
Httle  doubt  but  that  the  experiment  will  be  enlarged  upon. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  caution  our  readers  against  the  pur- 
chase of  seed.  We  had  almost  said  a  potato  is  frequently  not  a 
Ertato,  but  we  may  safely  say  a  kidney  is  not  necessarily  a  lemon 
dney.  Of  kidney  potatoes  there  is  an  endless  variety :  there  are 
the  "short-top,"  the  "rough-top,'*  the  "Yorkshire"  or  "winter- 
kidney,"  the  "  wahmt-leaf,"  and  the  "  ash-leaf,"  &c.  And  the 
Worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  you  order  a  load  of  early  kidney 
potatoes  you  will,  in  all  probability,  get  all  the  varieties.  Of 
coarse,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  we  speak  generally, 
and,  what  is  more,  we  speak  from  experience.  Even  here,  where 
Ae  best  and  earliest  varieties  are  grown,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  good  and  unmixed  seed.  In  fact,  you  must  see  them 
growing ;  and,  when  you  see  them  growing,  you  must  have  the 
eje  to  discover  whether  they  all  have  the  same  kind  of  leaf  and 
habit  of  growth,  and  equal  absence  of  flower. 

Here  all  early  potatoes  are  included  under  the  general  term 
^  lemon  kidneys,  as  in  other  places  they  are  denominated 
^  ash-leaves."  But  amongst  these  "  forrart  uns,"  as  they  call 
Aem,  there  are  many  varieties.  Some  have  a  broad,  round, 
shiny  leaf ;  this  is  the  true  lemon  kidney :  some  have  narrow 
pointed  leaves ;  others  small  curly  leaves ;  whilst  a  fourth  ex- 
hibits a  small  rough  round  leaf.  We  should,  therefore,  recom- 
fflend  such  as  are  anxious  to  cultivate  the  true  lemon  to  obtain 
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a  small  quantity  of  the  genuine  kind  and<  rear  their  own  seed^ 
if  they  would  avoid  the  disappointment  of  a. mixture. 
.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  you.  ha^e  a  mixed  lot 
some  will  be  ready  to  be  lifted  whilst  others  are  only  juat 
forming  their  tubers,  so  that  you  must  either  let  them  stand  till 
the  latter  are  ready,  by  which  means  you  lose  the  advantage  o£ 
an  early  market,  or  you  must  get  them  up  as  they  ace  and  sacri- 
fice the  late  ones  ;  either  way  involves  a  loss^ 

The  growers  who  possess  genuine  seed  are  loth)  to  pact  with,  it ; 
to  obtain  a  few  stones  weight  at  a  high  price  is  considered  a 
favour^  If  you  can  obtain  some  at  l^,  6^.  per  stone  you  may 
consider  yourself  very  fortunate ;  we  have  known,  as  much  a» 
2^.  6^.  asked  and  given* 

In  cultivating  the  late  varieties  we  would  strongly  recommend 
die  adoption  of  sprouting,  which  we  believe  to  be,  if  not  a  panacea, 
yet  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  remedies  hitherto  prescribed.. 
Set  the  red  eye  and  fluke  when  the  land  is  in  fine  order,  wait  if 
necessary  until  as  late  even  as  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of. 
May.  Set  them  well  sprouted,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  their  growth.  In  the  first  place  you 
insure  a  plant,  you  have  no  misses,  no  blind  eyes,  but  up  tfaey 
come  regular  and  equal,  like  a.  well-disciplined  regiment  of  sol- 
diers, every  one  in  its  place.  They  will  be  ready  for  '*  getting 
up  "full  a  month  before  others-set  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  when 
the  annual  complaint  arises  that  the  disease  has  again  appeared, 
you  will  have  taken  up  your  crop  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

We  prefer  getting  them,  before  thej  have  attained  a  state  of 
maturity,  rather  than  run.  the  risk  of  obtaining,  greater  weight  by 
allowing  them  to  remain,  longer  in  the  ground  to  ripen.  The 
tubers  will  not  be  q^ite  so  large^  but  they  will  be  sound ;  and 
if  the  cultivator  were  to  calculate  the  almost  endless  expense 
of  turning  over  his  store  and.  picking  out  the  diseased  ones,  he 
would  find  himself  a  considerable  gainer  in  securing  a  crop  of 
sound  middle-sized  potatoes. 

Last  year  both  red-eyes  and  flukes  were,  taken  up  before  they 
were  ripe  :  the  skins  were  abrazed,  and  when  brought  home  from 
the  field  they  presented  a  ragged  and  bruised  appearance,  any/* 
thing  but  sightly  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  this  un- 
sightliness  disappeared^  the  tubers  recovered,  and  became  quite- 
mature  ;  when  eaten  tliey  proved  excellent.  Many  who  saw  them 
at  first  exclaimed  that  they  were  spoilt,  "  what  a  pity  it  was,  &c.  ^ 
they  would,  be  good  neither  for  eating  nor  for' seed;"  But  these 
very  potatoes  kept  sound  and.  good,  not  one  went  bad|  and  the 
last  were  eaten  after  Easter. 

Doubtless  there  exists  a  gceat  obstacle  to  the  lai^  cultirator. 
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ID  die  vaj  at  **  spioutuig."  Haw  can'  he  vgnoxii  seed,  for  thirty 
car  toitj  acre*  ?  We  muat  coniiess  that  thera  is,  a  difficultj,  jet 
with  a  littU  contrivance,  hy  making,  use  of  the  cattle-sheds  and 
sntbuiJdings^  which  we  may  suppose  such  an  occupier  to  possess, 
he  might  sprout  sufficient  fbc  several  acres,  and  when  he  found 
the  ailTantag«  of  so  doing  he  might  add  to  his  contrivances. 

fiat  there  are  hundreds  of  small  cultivators  who  would  have  no 
diAcoltj  at  all  in  the  matter.  Let  the  man  who  now  grows  his 
half-acre  for  his-  own  family  consumptioui — and  how  many  such 
there  are  I — try  the  sprouting  system,  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  saving  of  food  would  be  something  enormous.  It  may  be 
considered  andacioos  to  say  so,,  but  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the 
potato  disease  as  one  of  the  strongest  incentives,  to  greater  in- 
dostrj  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  ;  and  should  the 
end  of  the  affliction  amount  to  almost  a  compulsion  to  obtain; 
two  crops  a-year  instead  of  one,  we  shall  have  no  cause  of  com*- 
plaint,  but  feel  thankful  to  Him  who  can.  mercifully  bring  good 
out  of  evil. 

MoreeoniBe^  1857. 


VII.— Oil  farmyard  Manure^   the  IhrainingB  of  Dung-heaps^ 
and  thB  Abwrbing  PtvperHes-  of  SoiIb.    By  Dr:  Augustus' 

VOELCICERl 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  amongst  farmers  that  the  peculiar 
smell  which  emanates  from  dung-heaps  is  caused  by-  the  escape 
of  ammonia,  and  that  the  deterioration  of  farmyard  manure  is 
due,  in.  a  great  measure^  to  the  loss  of  this  most  fertilizing  sub* 
stBmce,  which  is  incurred  by  careless  management  of  dung-heaps* 
fn  a  paper  published  in  the  volume  fox  1856  of  this  Journal, 
however,  I  showed  that  the  proportion  of  free  ammonia,  or 
rather  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia — for  it  is  in  this  form  that 
u&Dumia  makes  its  appearance  in  putrefying  organic  matters — 
is  so  inconsiderable  in  fresh  as  well  as  in  fermented  dung  in  all 
stages  of  decomposition,  that  it  is  not  worthy  to  be  noticed 
in  a  practical  point  of  view.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  escape  of  ammonia  cannot  be  the  cause  of  ma- 
nure^heaps  losing  much  in  fertilismg  property  even  when 
freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Consequendy  the  chemical  means  which  have  been 
suggested  from  time  to.  time  for  preventing  the  loss  of  ammonia 
in  dung-heaps  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  As  there 
is,  practically  speaking,  no  free   ammonia  in  either  fresh  or 
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rotten  dung  to  be  fixed,  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
solution  of  green  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  agents  which  change 
Tolatile  compounds  of  ammonia  into  non-volatile  combinations,  is 
unnecessary  and  useless.     At  any  rate,  these  and  other  fixers  of 
ammonia  are  useful  additions  to  dung-heaps  only  in  so  far  as 
they  themselves  possess  fertilising  properties.     In  the  paper  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  I  furnished  experimentally  the 
proof  that,  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  ammonia — which 
always  proceeds  when  organic  substances  containing  nitrogen 
enter   into  putrefaction — under   ordinary  circumstances,  ulmic, 
humic,  and  similar  organic  acids  are  produced,  which,  on  account 
of  their  great  affinity  for  ammonia,  lay  hold  of  any  free  ammonia 
generated   from   excrementitious   matters   and  effectually  fix  it, 
provided  the  temperature  of  the  heap  is  kept  down  sufficiently 
low.     In  the  interior  of  a  dung-heap,  where  the  heat  rises  often 
to  a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  150°  F.,  ammonia,  indeed,  is 
given  off  so  abundantly  that  its  presence  here  becomes  patent 
by  its  characteristic  pungent  smell.     Such   a  smell  is   always 
observed  on  turning  a  manure-heap  in  an  active  state  of  fer- 
mentation.    Fortunately,  the  external  cold  layers  of  dung-heaps 
act    as  a  chemical  filter,  and   retain  the  ammonia  proceeding 
from  the  heated  interior  portions  of  the  heap  so  effectually  that 
even  a  delicate  red  litmus  paper  is  not  altered  in  the  least.     As 
the  faintest  traces  of  ammonia  turn  reddened  litmus  paper  dis- 
tinctly blue,  it  is  plain  that,  however  strong  the  smell  of  a  dung- 
heap  may  be,  it  cannot  be  due  to  the  escape  of  ammonia  if  the 
red  colour  of  the  paper  is  not  turned  blue  by  holding  it,  pre- 
viously moistened  with   water,  close    to   a  dung-heap.      Some 
doubts  having  been  expressed  of  the  accuracy  of  this  observation, 
I   have  repeatedly  examined    manure-heaps  for   free   ammonia* 
Numerous  experiments,  which  need  not  be  described  in  detail, 
have   fully   confirmed   my   former  observations.      It  is   true  a 
manure-heap  which  has  just  been  turned,  or  which  is  examined 
the  day  after,  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.     Although 
this  amounts  to  a  mere  trace,  yet  it  distinctly  affects  red  litmus 
paper ;  but  when  a  dung-heap  is  allowed  to  consolidate  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  is  then  examined  with  litmus  paper,  not  a  trace 
of  free  ammonia  can  be  detected  in  the  air  close  to  the  dung- 
heap,  whilst  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  detecting  free  am- 
monia in  the  interior  heated  portions  of  the  same  heap.     I  have 
since  found  that  farmyard  manure,  perfectly  free  from  volatile 
carbonate  or  uncombined  ammonia,  when  macerated  in  boiling 
water,  gives  off  a  slightly  pungent  smell,  which,  as  far  as  its 
pungency  is  concerned,  is  caused  by  the  escape  of  ammonia. 
It  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  investigate  the 
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circumstance  tbat  ammonia  is  given  off  only  in  the  interior  of  the 
heap  and  not  from  its  surface,  and  also  how  it  is  that  manure 
which  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  free  ammonia  at  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  gives  off  this  gas  in  appreciable  quantity.  In  the 
coarse  of  this  investigation,  I  was  led  to  the  chemical  ezamina- 
tioa  of  the  drainings  of  dung-heaps,  aiid  obtained  results  which, 
I  believe,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  recorded  in  a  Journal 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  good  agricultural  practice  and  sound 
scientific  principles. 

Before  describing  the  nature  of  my  experiments  with  drainings 
of  dang-heaps,  and  stating  the  analytical  results  obtained  in  the 
analyses  of  this  liquid,  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  additional 
experimental  proofs  in  support  of  some  of  the  opinions  advanced 
in  my  paper  on  the  changes  which  farmyard  manure  undergoes 
on  keeping.  In  order  to  obviate  frequent  reference  to  this  paper, 
I  would  observe  that,  amongst  other  particulars,  I  showed  that 
perfectly  fresh  as  well  as  rotten  dung  <;ontained  but  a  very  trifling 
amount  of  free  ammonia ;  that  short  dung,  when  properly  fer- 
mented, contains  more  nitrogen  than  long  dung ;  for  which 
reason,  weight  for  weight,  rotten  dung  is  more  valuable  than 
fresh.  Respecting  the  .  loss  which  farmyard  manure  sustains 
under  various  circumstances,  I  furnished  numerous  experiments, 
which  prove  that  farmyard  manure  is  deteriorated  in  value  when 
kept  in  heaps  exposed  to  the  weather — the  more  the  longer  it  is 
kept ;  and  that  the  loss  in  manuring  matters  which  is  incurred  in 
this  way  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  volatilization  of  ammonia  as 
to  the  removal  of  ammoniacal  salts,  soluble  nitrogenized  organic 
matters,  and  soluble  mineral  matters,  by  the  rain  which  falls  in 
the  period  during  which  the  manure  is  kept.  I  further  showed 
that  well-rotten  dung  is  more  readily  affected  by  the  deteriorating 
influence  of  rain  than  fresh,  and  that  no  advantage  appears  to 
result  from  carrying  on  the  fermentation  of  dung  too  far.  Finally, 
1  described  several  experiments,  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  worst  method  of  making  manure  is  to  produce  it  by 
animals  kept  in  open  yards,  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of 
Talaable  fertilizing  matters  is  thereby  wasted  in  a  short  time, 
and  suggested,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  loss  in 
fertilizing  matters,  to  cart  the  manure  directly  on  the  field,  and 
to  spread  it  at  once,  whenever  circumstances  allow  this  to  be 
done. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  former  experiments  on  farmyard 
nianure,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  sheep- 
dung  in  a  highly  advanced  state  of  decomposition.  This  exa- 
inination  has  brought  out  strikingly  that  the  richest  excrementi- 
tlotts  matters  are  greatly  deteriorated  in  value  by  keeping  for  an 
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immodemte  ienf^thy  period,  and  I  ismy  tfaerefiare  be  pemitted  to 
state  here  the  resalte  ia  fall. 

The  sfeeep-dung  operated  upoa  was  fnniished  to  me  by  a 
farmer  residiAg  in  the  neighboniiKX>d  of  Cirencester,  who  kept 
this  d«Bg  for  three  years  in  a  heap,  probably  with  a  view  of 
maaufacturing  it  into  a  £rst-rate  tnmip  autniare.  It  was  com- 
pietely  decomposed,  appeared  as  a  blade  greasy  maas,  and  pos- 
sessed more  of  an  earthy  than  an  animal  smell. 

A  well-mixed  sample,  on  analysis,  yielded  the  foUowiag 
general  results : — 

Qtneral  Composition  cf  Decomposed  Sheep  Dung  (3  years  old). 

In  Nainrd  State.       Calcalated  Drjr. ; 

Water 73-66 

•Solul)le  organic  matter         2*70  10'25 

SoluWe  inorganic  matter      2*66  1009 

flnsolubk  orgaaac  matter       9*95  37*78 

losoluUe  mlifaeraL  matter ..  11-03  41*88 

100-00  100-00 

*  Coniaimng  mtrogen  ..     ..      ..     ..     ..  *157  *590 

Equal  to  ammonia  ..      .« *190  'TIS 

t  Gontaaning nitrogen  ..      ..  *47S  1*790 

Equal  to  amnoixia  -6S0  2'170 

Total  amoimt  of  nitrogen ..       *6S7  S*380 

JSfBaltoaoinona        ..     ..     ~     ..     ..       '770  2-88S 

A  deli(;ate  reddened  litnras  paper  inserted  into  the  neck  of  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  into  which  some  of  this  sheep-dung  was 
placed,  was  not  altered  in  the  slightest  degree ;  there  was  thus 
not  a  trace  of  free  ammonia  present  in  the  dung. 

When  boiled  with  water,  a  small  portion  of  ammonia  was  given 
oiF,  but  that  quantity  was  so  insignificant  that  I  determined  at 
once  the  total  amount  of  ammonia  which  existed  in  the  dung'  in 
the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts.  This  was  done  bj  distilhttion 
with  quick  lime  and  collecting  the  liberated  ammonia  in  hydro- 
diloric  acid,  evaporation  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  weighing 
the  residue  consisting  of  sal  ammoniac. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  I  obtained  from  100  parts  of  com- 
pletely decomposed  sheep-dung — 

AmsKmia        .,      ..      •.     *03i  *129 

(In  the  state  of  ammoniacal  salts.) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  ammoitia  presost  in 
the  form  of  amoEioniacaJ  salts  is  evoeedingly  sbhlII. 

In  separating  the  soluble  from  the  insobiUe  portion  some  Teiy 
finely  divided  silica  passed  thraagk  the  filtec,  and  was  obtained 
in  the  soluble  portion  of  the  «sh. 
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Hiis  portion  of  the  ash  contained  in  100  parts  : — 

Con^pietdy  Rotten  SheqhManure, 

Oompontum  of  Ash  <f  portion  MMe  in  JMer, 

Soluble  silica '       30-70 

Insoluble  silica      15*90 

Phosphate  of  lime         ..      ..      : 21'70 

Lime      : 8-93 

Magnesia        6*37 

Potash 14-U 

Soda       ..      ..      ..      ..      ..      3-16 

Chloride  of  sodium       '85 

Sulphuric  acid       2'86 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss *40 


100-00 

The  composition  of  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  ash  is  stated 
B  the  next  diagram : — 

Completely  JRotten  Sheep-Manure, 

Compoeition  cf  Ajih  of  portion  InidMe  in  Water^ 

Soluble  silica ..      «.  11*25 

Insoluble  sUica 62-81 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  wiUi  phosphates  9-12 

containing  phosphoric  acid         (4'98) 

equal  to  bene  eartk (10*68) 

iiniie     •«      ••      .•      ••      •«      ••.      •«      *•  7*95 

Magnesia       «      2*88 

Potash -59 

Soda      '50 

Sulphuric  add       1*18 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss   ..      ..      «.•      .•      .«  3*72 


100-00 


From  these  results  the  composition  of  the  whole  ash  of  sheep's 
dong,  kept  for  three  years,  has  been  calculated  and  embodied  in 
the  subjoined  table. 

Completely  Rotten  Sheep-Manwre. 

Composition  qf  whole  Aek, 

Soluble  silica ..  5-95 

Insoluble  silica         ..      ..      8'06 

Phosphate  of  lime 4*21 

Lime         '76 

q  o  }  Ma^^esia 1-28 

^^  Potash       2*74 

Soda ^I 

Chloride  of  sodium '16 

Sulphuric  acid  . .      *5$ 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss *07 


<  Ci 

^8 


(19-41) 

iS 
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*7 

Is 

'36 

«o  00 

a 


f  Soluble  silica 9-06 

Insoluble  silica        50*61 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  with  phosphates    7*34 

containing  phosphoric  acid (4*07) 

equal  to  bone  earth (8*52) 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Lime 6*40 

Magnesia 2*32 

Potash       -47 

Soda -40 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphuric  acid         '. "95 

Carbonic  add  and  loss     ..      ..      ..      ..  3*04 


Airanged  togDther. 
15-01 
53-69 

7-34 
(4-07) 
(8*52) 

4-21 

7-16 

3-60 

3-21 

1-01 
•16 

1-60 

311 


(80-59) 
100*00 


100-00 


A  comparison  of  the  ash  of  sheep's  dang,  kept  for  three 
years,  with  the  ash  of  well-rotten  good  common  farmyard  manure, 
will  show  that  in  the  latter  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime 
is  somewhat  larger,  and  that  it  is  especially  much  richer  in 
potash  than  this  sheep's  dung.  On  the  other  hand,  this  sample 
of  sheep's  dung  contains  a  great  deal  more  of  silica  and  earthy 
matters  insoluble  in  water. 

It  is  thus  evident  thi^t  by.  long  keeping  the  most  valuable 
inorganic  constituents  of  sheep's  dung  are  washed  out  gradually, 
and  by  their  loss  the  -dung  becomes  greatly  deteriorated  in 
fertilising  properties. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  detailed  composition  of  this  com- 
pletely rotten  sheep's  dung. 


Completelf/  Rotten  Sheep-Manure.  * 

Detailed  Composition  of  Manure  in  Natural  Stale, 

Water 73*66 

*  Soluble  organic  matter 2*70 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica -801 

Insoluble  silica  ..      ..,    ..      ..  -422 

Phosphate  of  lime     ..'    ..      ..  -577 

Lime   ..      ...     ...    ...    .. -104 

Magnesia ..      ..      -169 

Potash        ..  *    ..      ..  -376 

Soda    ..      ..      ..      ..      ..  -083 

Chloride  of  sodium' ..      ..  -022 

Sulphuric  acid   ..  ' -076 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      -030 

2*66 

'  Carryforward     ..      ..     79*02 
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Brought  forward     ..      ..        79*02 
t  Insduble  organic  Blatter      9*95 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica      1*240 

Insoluble  silica 6*927 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates ..   1*005 

containing  phosphoric  acid (*543^ 

equal  to  ^ne  earth       (1*176) 

Lime '876 

Magnesia    « *317 

Potash        -065 

Soda -055 

Sulphuric  acid '130 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      *415 

11*03 


100*00 


*  Containing  nitrogen *167 

Equal  to  ammonia '190 

t  Containing  nitrogen *47 

Equal  to  ammonia        *58 

Whole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state,  \  ^^a 


and  in  form  of  salts 


} 


According  to  these  results,  the  same  dung  in  a  perfectly  diy 
condition  has  the  following  composition : — 

Completely  Rotten  Sheep^a  Dung. 

Detailed  Compositum  of  Manure  in  Dry  State. 

^Soluble  organic  matter 10*25 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash)  : — 

Soluble  siUca      3'097 

Insoluble  silica 1*604 

Phosphate  of  lime       2*189 

Lime '405 

Magnesia '642 

Potash         1*426 

Soda -317 

Chloride  of  sodium      '085 

Sulphuric  acid '288 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss  •  •      ^.      • .    •..-•.  '040 

10-09 

tinsoluble  organic  matter  . .      .'.     " 37*78 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica       4*711 

Insoluble  silica 26*304 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates  3*819 

oontaininK  phosphoric  acid       (2*06) 

equal  to  bone  earth (4*46) 

Lime 3329 

Magnesia 1*196 

Carryforward     ..      ..      68*12 
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Bioaght  forward     ..      ..     58*12 

Potash         .^      ,.      ^ -.      ..       '247 

Soda    ..      ..      -209 

Sulphuric  acid *494 

Gariwnic acid' and  loss.- 1*557 

41*88 

100*00 

*  CkmtaixnBg  nitrogen *59 

Equal  to  ammonia        ..      ..      *716 

t  ConUuning  nitrogen •.         1*79 

Eoiml  to  ammonia        ,.        2*17 

Whole  manure  contains  ammonia  in  free  state,  )     ..qq 

and  in  form  of  salts      ^»  I 

From  these  analytical  results  it  appears — 

1.  That  completely  rotten  dung  contains  less  soluble  organic 
matters  than  well  rotten  common  farmyard  manure. 

2.  That  the  proportion  •  of  insoluble  oi^nic  matters  in  such 
sheep's  dung  is  also  much  smaller  than  in  rotten  yard  manure. 

3.  That  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  rotten  farmyard  manure  is 
greater  than  in  this  sheep's  dung. 

4.  That,  weight  for  weight,  ordinary  well  rotten  dung  is  more 
naiuaUe  than  such  completely  decomposed  sheep's  dui^. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  diminution  of  manure  in 
weight  by  long  keeping  is  very  considerable,  and  that  the 
remaining  manure,  reduced  it  may  be  to  one-third  its  original 
weight,  is  less  valuable  than  even  common  farmyard  manure,  the 
folly  of  keeping  sheep's  dung  in  a  heap  for  a  number  of  years 
will  become  apparent. 

As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  this  manure  with 
fresh  sheep's  dung,  I  will  insert  here  a  Table  representing  the 
general  composition  of  fresh  sheep's  dung,  as  recently  determined 
by  me  :-^ 

(hneral  Com^^oiition  of  Fresh  Sheep's  Dung  {Sheep  fed  upon  Boots  on  M 

Faature,^ 

InKatonlStete.        Gtlculated  Dry. 

Moisture 73*ia 

•  Oiiganic  matters        20*28  75*47 

Inorganic  matters  (ash) ^       6*59  24*53 

lOO'OO  100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen  -95  3-53 

Equal  to aBunoma I'lS  4*29 

Fresh  sheep's  dung  thus  contains  considerably  more  nitrogen 
than  the  sample  of  completely  rotten  dung  which  was  analysed 
by  me. 

During  the  first  stages  of  the  fermentation  of  dung  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  manure  increases,  but  when  well- fermented 


dmg  is  dieb  exposed  to  the  weather^  the  nitrogenased  consti- 
tuents which  hmre  been  rendered  soluble  diiriiig'  the  process  of 
fennentation  are  liable  to  be  washed  oat  by  raiik  The  analjsea 
of  fresh  and  completely  lotteai  sheep's  dsng  conficm  my  ibrmes 
observations — that  in  this  way  a  great  lioss  is  inauxed  in  valuable 
ferdlisiBg  matters. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  £act  that  both  Jresb  and  rott«i  fanOf- 
jaid  manure  contains  but  a  trifling  amount  of  fiee  amrmooiay  I 
hare  to  mention  two  experiments. 

The  first  was  made  with  fresh  horsenknigv  or^  more  properly 
speaking,  with  the  recent  droppings  of  horses  miied  with  straw  ; 
that  is,  horse^ung  as  found  in  stables  belbfe  cits  removal  to  the 
danjT.pit 

This  manure  contained  in  100  parts  i 

Water        76-60 

Solidmatter      23-40 

100-00 

The  peioentage  of  aimnonis,  which  was  driy^i 
out  by  loD^-coDtmued  boxling,  amounted  to  ..     0-003^ 

Quicklime  added  to  remainder  expelled  in  addition 
to  this  quantity         O"0G2   p.  ct.  of  anr.- 

The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  this  manure 
amounted  to      0*387    p.  ct. 

Which  is  equal  to*.     «.      «.      ..     0*469    p.  ctofom. 

Or  dried  at  212°  F.  the  mannie  contained — 

Nitrogen 1-655   p.  ct. 

Equal  to  ammonia        2*019   p.  et. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  with  hot  fermenting  horse- 
dang,  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  heap  of  good  farmyard-manure, 
consisting  chiefly  of  horse-dung.  It  emitted  a  strong  and  some- 
what pungent  smell,  for  reddened  litmus  paper  inserted  into 
the  neck  of  a  bottle  into  which  some  of  this  manure  was  placed 
turned  blue  after  some  time,  showing  that  it  contained  some  free 
smmonia.  The  quantity  of  the  latter,  however,  was  very  incon^ 
siderable,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  numbers^  obtained  like 
those  in  the  experiment  with  fresh  horse-dung : — 

Pereenta^a  of  free  ammonia  in  fermenting  hors^-dong  0*049 

Distilled  with  quicklime,  it  furnished  additional    ••     0*1103  p.  ct.  of  anu 

This  manure  calculated  in  100  parts : 

CricriUwlDiX* 

Moisture 68*74 

•SoUd  matters 31*26  100 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen        0*659  3109 

Eqoal  to  aramoam '800  f*561 
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In  fermenting  borse-dung,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  thus  larger 
than  in  fresh,  which  agrees  well  with  previous  analyses  of  fresh 
or  rotten  common  yard-manure ;  whilst  in  perfectly  fresh  horse- 
dung  the  amount  of  free  ammonia  is  scarcely  weighable,  it  being 
only  about  3  parts  in  every  100,000  parts  of  dung,  or  3  lbs.  for 
every  40  tons  ;  the  same  description  of  manure  in  an  active  state 
of  fermentation  yields  somewhat  more,  but  still  a  very  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  free  ammonia.  Thus  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  100,000  parts  of  horse-dung  yield  only 
49  parts  of  free  ammonia ;  or  in  other  words  40  tons  in  round 
numbers  yield  on  long-continued  boiling  only  49  lbs.  of  ammonia. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  quantity  of  ammonia 
is  dissipated  into  the  air  during  the  fermentation  of  the  dung,  for 
it  is  only  in  the  interior  of  the  dung-heap  that  ammonia  is  libe- 
rated. It  is,  indeed,  only  on  turning  a  heap  that  ammonia 
escapes  at  all  in  any  perceptible  degree ;'  but  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal layers  have  become  cooled  down  to  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  air  its  escape  is  arrested.  There  can,  therefore,  be  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a  very  minute  quantity  of  ammonia  passes 
into  the  air  and  the  remainder  is  fixed  in  the  heap,  provided 
the  heap^  is  kept  in  such  a  manner  that  rain  cannot  remove 
from  it  much  of  the  soluble  matters,  and  with  them  ammoniacal 
salts. 

The  strong  smell  which  is  observed  on  turning  a  dung-heap 
no  doubt  has  led  many  greatly  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of 
ammonia  which  escapes  from  farmyard  manure  in  an  active  state 
of  fermentation.  But  I  would  observe  that  nothing  is  more  fal- 
lacious than  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  ammonia  by  the 
pungency  of  the  smell  which  is  given  off  from  fermenting  animal 
matters.  Such  matters  often  give  off  a  very  powerful  smell, 
which  is  due  to  peculiar  volatile  organic  combinations — to  some 
sulphuretted  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  a  great  variety  of 
gaseous  matters,  amongst  which  there  is  ammonia  gas  in  very 
minute  quantities.  The  smell  of  this  highly  complicated  and 
but  scantily  examined  mixture  of  ^seous  matters  as  a  whole  is 
ascribed  by  the  popular  mind  to  ammonia.  From  these  products 
of  putrefaction,  however,  ammonia  can  be  completely  separated, 
without  in  the  least  destroying  the  peculiar  offensive  smell  which 
emanates  from  organic  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  If, 
for  instance,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  farmyard  manure 
or  liquid  manure,  the  smell  of  these  substances,  instead  of 
becoming  neutralised  by- the- acid,  in  reality  becomes  more  offen- 
sive. This  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  liberation  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Hence  acids  are  not  well  adapted  for  dis- 
infecting cesspools  or  nightsoil.  As  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
neutralises  instantly  free  ammonia,  forming  with  it  an  inodorous 
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salt,  which  is  not  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  foetid  smell  of  putrefying  matters  has  much  less  to 
do  with  ammonia  than  is  generally  believed. 

The  following  experiment  is  decisive  in  this  respect.  A 
couple  of  ounces  of  genuine  Peruvian  guano  were  completely 
drenched  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Any  free  ammonia  in  the 
guano  by  the  addition  of  acid  must  therefore  have  been  instantly 
converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  characteristic  smell 
of  the  guano,  however,  was  not  removed  nor  even  weakened  'by 
the  acid.  The  guano  moistened  with  acid  was  next  dried  in  a 
water-bath  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  during  all  that  time  gave  oflF 
the  strong  peculiar  smell  which  characterises  genuine  Peruvian 
guano.  When  dry  it  still  smelt  strongly,  though  weaker  than 
vhen  wet ;  but  moistened  again  with  a  little  water  the  smell  again 
became  as  strong  as  before.  In  order  to  make  quite  certain  that 
00  ammonia  would  remain  in  a  free  state,  I  employed  a  great 
excess  of  acid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  guano,  after  drying 
up  with  acid,  tasted  as  acid  as  any  of  the  most  concentrated 
samples  of  superphosphate. 

I  may  further  mention  that  I  dried  guano  for  days  at  a  tempe- 
lature  of  boiling  water  without  being  able  to  remove  its  peculiar 
smelL 

Whilst  speaking  of  guano  it  may  interest  some  of  my  readers 
to  learn  that  genuine  Peruvian  guano  contains  a  very  small 
quantity  of  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

There  are  many  people  who  run  wild  with  the  idea  that  every- 
thing that  smells  strongly  must  contain  free  ammonia.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  salt,  gypsum,  acids,  and  various  other  sub- 
stances should  have  been  suggested  to  be  mixed  with  guano  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  ammonia,  as  it  is  said,  in  guano. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  salt  or  gypsum  as  fixers  of  ammonia,  but  I  cannot 
help  observing  that  both  salt  and  gypsum  are  ill  adapted  for 
fixing  any  free  ammonia  in  putrefying  oi^anic  matters.  I  do 
not  mean  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  mixing  of  salt  or  gypsum 
with  guano,  for  I  believe  this  to  be  attended  with  very  great 
l>enefit.  The  good  effected  by  mixing  guano  with  salt,  how- 
ler, I  feel  assured  is  not  due  to  the  salt  fixing  the  ammonia  in 
gnano,  as  generally  believed  by  practical  men,  and  transcribed 
from  one  text-book  on  agricultural  chemistry  to  the  other ;  for 
iu  the  first  place  salt  is  incapable  of  fixing  any  free  ammonia  in 
guano,  and  in  the  second  place  the  amount  of  free  ammonia  in 
genuine  Peruvian  guano  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  salt,  even 
^apposing  it  to  fix  ammonia,  finds  very  little  free  ammonia  in 
Pernvian  g^ano  upon  which  to  exercise  its  supposed  power  of 
fixing  ammonia. 
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A  jear  or  two  ago  Mr.  Batrrall^  a  FrencJi  chemist,  piiblisbed 
some  experiments,  which  pnrpose  to  prove  the  power  of  salt  to 
fix  ammonia  in  Peruvian  guana,  and  to  accoont  therebj  for  the 
benefit  which  results  from  the  mixing  of  gpiano  with  salt.  I 
have  carefuUj  repeated  Mr.  Barrall's  experinwnts^  and  shall 
publish  the  details  of  my  analytical  results  shortly  elsewhere  ; 
but,  fearing  I  might  be  consideivd  dogmatic  in  distinctly  stating 
that  salt  is  incapable  of  fixing  free  ammonia  in  g^nano,  I  beg  to 
observe  that  1  have  been  led  to  this  conclvsion  by  a  series  of 
experiments  which  are  opposed  in  their  resnlts  to  Mr.  BarraJl's., 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  actual  quantity  of  firee 
asnmonta  (carb.  of  ammonia)  in  Peruvian  guano^  I  would  mention 
in  this  place  the  Sallowing  experiment : — A  quantify  of  Peruvian 
guano,  which  on  analysis  gave  the  subjoined  analytical  results, 
was  mixed  with  a  litde  water^  and  distilled  in  a  retort  to  dryness 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212^  F.,  and  the  distillate  care- 
fully collected  in  hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporation  of  the 
acid  liquor  in  the  receiver,  sal  ammoniac  was  obteined,  from  the 
weight  of  which  that  of  ammonia  volatiliaed  witii.  the  watery 
vapours  produced  on  distillation  was  calculated. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  this  determination.  100  parts 
of  genuine  Peruvian  guano  were  found  to  yield  *573  of  am.- 
monia: — 

Composition  of  Peruvian  Guano  used  in  (his  EcperimenU 

Moisture 12'78 

*  Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts     . .      . .  53'08 
Phosphates  of  lime  and  mas^nesia  (bone-eartb)  24*50 

Alkaline  salts '* S'dS 

Insoluble  salicioua  matter  (sand) *65 

lOO-OO 

*  Containixig  nitrogen       13*18 

Equal  to  ammonia ..       15*96 

The  same  guano  distilled  with  an  excess  <»f  quicklime  aad 
some  water,  with  a  view  of  liberating'  the  ammonia  which  existed 
in  this  sample  of  Peruvian  guano  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal 
salts,  produced  6*931  of  anunoaia.  Though  we  are  in  the  liabit 
of  speaking  of  guano  as  an  ammoniacal  manure,  it  appears  from 
these  determinalioos  that  the  smaller  proportion  of  nitrogen  is 
contained  in  Peruvian  guano  as  ready*formed  ammonia,  awl  the 
larger  proportion  as  uric  acid,  urea^  and  other  nilrogenised  com- 
pounds, which,  however,  in  contact  with  water,  are  readily 
decomposed  and  yield  ammonia. 

Tbe  quantity  of  free  ammonia  and  amownia  in  the  form  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  of  course,  is  not  constant  in  different  samples: 
I  may  state,  however,  that  in  dry  genuine  Peruvian  guano  I 
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nerer  fbttiul  a  laxger  amount  of  free  ammoaia  than  i  per  cent. 
This  small  proportion  of  free  ammonia  cannot  excite  surprise  if 
tbe  oooditions  are  taken  into  account  under  which  guano  is  depo- 
sited in  the  rainless  regions  from  which  good  Peruvian  guano  is 
imported  into  this  country.  The  'dry  and  hot  climate  of  the 
Penivian  guano  islands  has  the  effect  of  leaving  very  little  free 
snunonia  in  the  fresh  birds'  excrements,  and  of  rapidly  dissi- 
pating tbe  moisture  which  they  contain.  With  the  expulsion 
of  the  moisture  tbe  further  decomposition  of  the  excrements  is 
at  oDce  arrested,  and  the  further  development  of  ammonia 
pitfTented« 

It  follows  from  these  remarks  that  as  long  as  Peruvian  guano 
is  kept  perfectly  dry  it  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time 
without  losing  in  the  slightest  d^ree  in  fertilising  properties, 
and  also  that  there  exists  no  need  of  resorting  to  chemical  sub- 
stances which   are  known  to   possess   the   property  of  fixing 


The  case  is  different  with  damaged  and  inferior  descriptions 
of  guano.  These  frequently  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
Tolatile  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  they  are  therefore  liable  to 
become  deteriorated  on  long  keeping,  and  may  be  improved  by 
tbe  addition  of  an  acid  which  fixes  the  free  ammonia.  Indeed, 
all  gnanos  which  are  de]x>sited  in  districts  occasionally  visited 
by  heavy  rains  contain  much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  salt  which 
in  inferior  guanos  is  often  seen  in  beautiful  large  crystals,  and 
which,  being  volatile,  is  gradually  dissipated  by  keeping. 

It  has  b^n  stated  already  that  there  exists  no  necessity  for 
fixing  ammonia  in  fiirmyard  manure  by  chemical  means.  But 
I  refer  again  to«this  subject  on  account  of  a  statement  which  has 
been  widely  circulated  and  been  reported  in  most  agricultural 
periodicals.  It  has  been  stated,  namely,  by  a  Mr.  M'Dougall, 
the  patentee  of  a  disinfecting  powder,  that  by  the  use  of  the 
patent  article,  not  only  the  air  in  stables  may  be  kept  perfectly 
sweet  and  wholesome,  but  that  also  the  quality  of  the  dung  is 
ia&proved  in  an  astonishing  degree^  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
oeighbourhood  of  Manchesler  fabulous  prices  have  been  paid  for 
iamyard  manure,  in  the  preparation  of  which  M^Dougall's 
powder  has  been  used.  I  am  bound  to  state  at  once,  that  this 
powder  possesses,  indeed,  excellent  disinfecting  properties ;  and 
bad  the  inventor  confined  his  remarks  to  the  sanitary  question 
involved  in  the  use  of  his  powder,  no  room  would  have  been 
left  to  call  in  question  its  utility  as  a  disinfectant.  But  as  he 
describes,  in  addition  to  its  disinfecting  properties,  others  which 
I  have  not  found  confirmed  in  my  experiments  on  the  subject, 
I  am  anxious  to  correct  any  erroneous  views  to  which  some  of 
Mr.  M'Dougall's  statements  may  have  given  rise.    It  is  maintained 
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by  tbis  gentleman  tbat  bis  disinfecting  powder  possesses  the 
property  of  fixing  ammonia  in  dung,  and  thereby  rendering  it 
more  valuable  than  manure  made  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
According  to  the  published  accounts,  M'Dougall's  powder 
consists  chiefly  of  sulphite  of  lime  and  sulphite  of  magnesia,  and 
contains  also  some  carbolic  acid  in  combination  witb  lime,  and 
free  lime.  It  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  passing  sulpburoas  acid 
into  slaked  lime,  obtained  on  burning  magnesian  limestones,  and 
by  mixing  with  this  product  a  certain  quantity  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  probably  in  the  state  of  gas-tar. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  this  disinfecting  powder  is  described 
by  the  inventor  in  the  following  words : — 

*'  The  only  agent  we  know  which  will  decompose  the  noxious  emanations 
from  putrescent  excreta,  or  other  animal  ofial,  without  creating  any  detri- 
mental action  upon  those  elements  which  wc  Avish  to  preserve,  is  sulphurous 
acid. 

"  Let  us  take  two  atoms  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  one  of  sulphurous 
acid ;  when  they  are  hrought  into  contact,  they  are  mutually  decomposed, 
and  form  three  of  sulphur  and  two  of  water,  both  of  which  are  entirely  odour- 
less. A  similar  reaction  will  ensue  if  we  put  phosphoretted  h3'drogen  in  the 
place  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  only  the  products  would  be  two  of  phos- 
phorus, one  of  sulphur,  and  two  of  water  as  before,  both  of  which  are  also 
entirely  odourless. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  the  means  of  solving  the  first  condition  of  the  pro- 
blem. By  the  agency  of  sulphurous  acid  the  offensive  smell  of  putrescent 
substances  may  be  removed.  Further  than  this,  sulphurous  acid  has  a 
conservative  action,  which  is  highly  favourable  to  our  ohject.  It  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  will  not  permit  other  substances  in  its  presence  to 
comhine  with  oxygen  till  its  own  affinity  is  satisfied.  It  thus  exercises  an 
influence  highly  anti-putrescent,  hesides  decomposing  the  offensive  compounds 
which  have  been  already  formed. 

"  We  have  another  guarantee,  however,  for  the  prevention  of  putrefactive 
fermentation  ;  this  is  the  carbolic  acid,  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
albuminous  substances,  and  generally  of  preventing  putrescence.  As  it  is  a 
liquid  oily  compound,  we  combine  it  with  lime,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  diy 
it  and  reduce  it  to  a  powder,  so  rendering  its  application  easy  and  simple. 

"It  only  remains  now  that  I  explain  the  reason  why  we  use  magnesia  in 
combination  with  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  reason  is,  that  the  compounds  to 
be  preserved  are  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  magnesia  is  the  only 
available  element  which  combines  with  them  both  and  forms  a  triple  com- 
pound, perhaps  of  all  other  possible  combinations  the  best  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, viz.  the  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

**  In  the  treatment  of  sewage  or  other  similar  matter  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  decomposition,  containing  any  considerable  percentage  of  ammonia,  we  find 
it  advantageous  to  add  a  soluble  phosphate,  as  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  substances  to  be  operated  upon  is  not,  in  the  circumstances,  sufficient  to 
permit  the  formation  of  the  triple  phosphate. 

**  Thus,  then,  we  use  sulphurous  acid  to  remove  the  offensive  smell,  car- 
bolic acid  to  prevent  putrefactive  fermentation,  a  little  lime  to  neutrali«e  aiw 
dry  this  latter  acid,  and  magnesia  to  combine  with  and  preserve  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  ammonia ;  and,  in  special  cases,  we  add  a  soluble  phosphate  to  p^' 
vent  the  loss  of  any  of  the  ammonia.*' 
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These  are  Mr.  M'Dougall's  own  words  respecting  tfee  theorv 
of  the  action  of  his  disinfecting  powder.  The  passao^e  cited  will 
be  foand  (pp.  18,  19)  in  Mr.  M'Dougall's  pamphlet,  entitled, 
*0n  the  Preservation  of  the  Natural  Manures,  by  Alexander 
M»Dougall.     1856/ 

In  page  20  of  this  pamphlet  it  is  said — "  Theoretically,  it  is 
perfect,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired;  and  in  practice,  it  has 
not  fallen  short  of  the  just  expectations  which  were  formed  of 
its  probable  results  in  actual  use." 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  share  this  opinion,  for  Mr.  M^Dougall's 
povder  is  neither  theoretically  perfect,  nor  does  it  answer  in 
practice  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  agriculturists,  for  it  is  destitute  of  the  property  of  fixing  any 
free  ammonia  in  liquid  manure  or  in  dung-heaps. 

It  b  not  my  intention  to  criticise  in  detail  Mr.  M^Dougall's 
"perfect  theory,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired;"  but  I 
trust  he  will  excuse  me  for  reminding  him  that  when  two  or 
niore  elements  unite  together  chemically,  a  new  compound  sub- 
stance is  produced,  which  possesses  properties  not  shared  by  its 
constituents.  Thus  sulphuric  acid  uniting  with  lime  produces 
sulphate  of  lime,  a  combination  in  which  neither  the  most 
striking  characters  of  sulphuric  acid  nor  of  lime  are  any  longer 
perceptible. 

In  the  same  manner  sulphurous  acid  uniting  chemically  with 
lime  produces  a  new  compound  substance,  in  which  the  most 
prominent  features  of  lime  and  sulphurous  acid  have  become 
permanently  altered.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  experimentally 
that  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  in  combination  with  lime  and 
magnesia  upon  sulphuretted  or  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  the 
same  as  that  of  free  sulphurous  acid,  Mr.  M'Dougall's  attempted 
explanation  of  the  action  of  the  disinfecting  powder  upon 
sulphuretted  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen  must  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  a  theory — a  theory,  however,  which  I  imagine  every 
sound  chemist  will  more  likely  call  a  wild  than  a  perfect  one. 
M^DoQgairs  powder  possesses  the  power,  though  only  in  a 
slight  degree,  of  removing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  liquids. 
This  property  it  owes  not  to  the  sulphite  of  lime  or  magnesia 
vhich  it  contains,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me  with  much  gpreater 
probability,  to  the  free  lime  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  M^Dougall's  powder. 

In  order  to  decide  positively  this  point,  the  following  experi- 
ment was  made : — 

To  a  strong  and  clear  solution  of  M^Dougall's  powder  in 
water  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was 
added;  the  smell  disappeared,  no  deposit  of  sulphur  was  pro- 
duced.   Some  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  added  to 
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the  same  liquid;  a  strong . smell  of  snlphuretted   hydrogen  re- 
mained, and  no  deposit  whatever  of  sulphur  was  produced. 

The  solution  of  the  disinfecting  powder  in  water  had  a  distinct 
alkaline  reaction,  and  contained,  as  ascertained  by  direct  experi- 
ment, in  addition  to  sulphite  of  lime  and  sulphite  of  magnesia, 
some  quick  lime. 

Lime-water,  i.  e.  a  solution  of  quick  lime  in  water,  I  find  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  removing:  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  its 
solutions  to  a  larger  extent  than  a  solution  of  M^Dougall's 
powder ;  whilst  a  solution  of  pure  sulphite  of  lime  and  ms^esia 
apparently  does  not  possess  the  power  of  removing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  from  its  solution.  At  any  rate,  even  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphite  of  lime  or  sulphite  of  magnesia,  added  in 
large  excess  to  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  produces  no 
deposit  of  sulphur,  and  has  no  immediate  effect  upon  this  gas. 

Having  proved  experimentally  that  it  is  not  the  sulphite  of 
lime  or  magnesia  in  M'DougalVs  disinfecting  powder,  but  in  all 
probability  the  free-lime  contained  in  it,  which  instantly  removes 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  its  solutions  in  water,  I  will  next 
describe  some  experiments  which  I  have  made  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Coleman,  our  farm-manager,  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
disinfecting  properties  of  this  powder. 

l^he  fact  that  refuse  gas-lime  contains  sulphurous  acid  in  com- 
bination with  lime,  as  well  as  free  lime,  induced  me  to  compare 
the  effects  of  M'Dougall's  powder  with  dried  and  finely  pow- 
dered gas-lime,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  gas-tar  was  added. 
By  incorporating  some  gas-tar  with  the  refuse  lime  oC  gas-work^ 
previously  dried  and  powdered,  a  product  is  obtained  which 
smells  very  similar  to  M'Dougall's  powder,  and  resembles  the 
latter  closely  in  its  general  appearance;  and  also  so  far  in  com- 
position, as  it  contains  likewise  sulphite  of  lime,  free  lime,  and 
carbolic  acid.  The  proportion  of  caustic  lime  in  this  pre- 
pared gas-lime,  however,  was  much  more  considerable  than  in 
M*Dougairs  powder,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
this  sample  of  prepared  gas-lime  greatly  excelled  the  newly- 
invented  powder  in  deodorizing  properties. 

It  appeared  to  me  also  desirable  to  mix  slaked  lime  with  a 
little  gas-tar,  and  to  try  this  mixture  simultaneously  with  the  two 
other  powders  in  the  stable. 

With  these  three  powders  the  following  experiments  weie 
made : — 

1j^  Set  of  Experiments. 

Three  loose  boxes  were  cleared  out  and  respectively  sprinkled 
with  M^Dougairs  powder,  prepared  gas-lime  and  tar,  and  wiA 
slaked  lime  and  tar. 
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All  animal  smell  was  instantlj  removed  in  each  of  tbe  tiiTee 
boxes,  hot  there  remained  a  faint  bat  perceptible  smell  of  am* 
mooia  in  the  first  box,  sprinkled  with  M^Dougall's  powder.  In 
&e  second  box,  sprinided  with  gas-lime,  the  smell  of  ammonia 
vas  still  more  distinct ;  and  in  the  third  box,  apnnkled  widi 
slsked  lime,  the  smell  of  ammonia  was  most  marked. 

It  thus  appears  from  these  experiments  that  whilst  all  three 
powders  removed  instantlj  the  peculiar  animal  smell  which  pre- 
vails in  stables,  none  possessed  tbe  power  of  fixing  free  ammonia. 

In  the  experiment  with  M^Dongall's  powder  the  smell  of 
ammonia  was  masked  by  the  tarry  products  contained  in  this 
powder  to  an  extent  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  an  inezpe- 
rienoed  person  to  rec^paise  by  the  smell  alone  the  presence  of 
&ee  ammonia.  On  the  other  band,  the  smell  of  ammonia  in  the 
third  loose  box  was  decidedly  stronger  after  sprinkling  the  floor 
with  slaked  lime  and  tsr  than  before  the  experiment.  As 
M'DougalVs  powder  contains  otdy  little  caostic  lime,  the  pp^ 
psred  lime  a  good  deal  more,  and  the  slaked  lime  most  caustic 
Hme,  it  is  evident  that  the  diflferences  in  this  respect  are  mainly 
doe  to  the  relative  qnantities  of  eaustic  lime  present  in  the  three 
aperimental  powders.  The  experiment  with  slaked  lime,  more- 
over, shows  that  the  excrementitiocis  matters  on  the  Boor  of 
stibles  contain  ammoniacal  salts,  from  which  ammonia  is  libe- 
nted  by  caastae  iime. 

2nd  Set  of  ExperimenU» 

Some  of  M*Dougall*s  powder  was  next  added  to  iresh  faraop* 
Jird  manure.  The  peculiar  animal  smell  of  the  latter  was 
npidly  removed,  but  ammonia — it  is  true,  in  small  quantities,  but 
still  in  a  perceptible  degree — ]il)eroted  at  the  same  time. 

An  equal  portion  of  fresh  farmyard  manure  was  treated  with 
prepared  gas-lime,  and  a  third  portion  of  fresh  dung  with  slaked 
lime  and  gas-tar. 

The  two  last-named  powders  rapidly  destroyed  the  disagree- 
able animal  smell  of  the  dung,  and,  like  M^Dougall's  powder, 
hbemted  some  ammonia. 

Similar  experiments  were  tried  with  three  equal  portions  of 
««ll  rotten  dnng  with  similar  results.  In  each  case  ammonia 
was  given  off  in  small  tjuantities,  especially  in  the  experiment  in 
which  slaked  lime  was  added  to  rotten  dung. 

In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  fact  brought  out  by  our  ex- 
periments on  fresh  and  rotten  dung,  namely,  that  M^Dougall's 
powder,  instead  of  fixing  ammonia,  actually  liberated  ammonia 
from  its  combinations^  the  following  experiments  were  made: — 

A  portion  of  rotten  dung  was  put  into  a  wide-mouthed 
Ixytdc^  in  llie  neck  of  wkicfa  a  moistened  red  litmus  paper  was 
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inserted.  At  the  same  time  an  equal  quantity  of  rotten  dang 
was  put  into  a  second  bottle,  and  some  of  M ^Dougall's  pow- 
der was  well  mixed  with  the  dung«  The  animal  smell,  as  before, 
was  completely  removed.  In  the  neck  of  the  second  bottle  a 
red  litmus  paper  was  inserted.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
the  litmus  paper  in  contact  with  the  air  surrounding  the  deodo- 
rized dung  was  distinctly  turned  blue,  whilst  the  paper  in  the  first 
bottle  retained  its  original  red  colour,  thus  proving  clearly  that 
the  dung  which  contains  no  free  ammonia,  when  deodorized 
with  M'Dougall's  powder,  gives  off  ammonia  in  a  perceptible 
degree. 

I  have  shown  in  numerous  experiments  that  the  amount  of 
ammonia  which  may  be  obtained  by  treating  farmyard  manure 
with  quick  lime  is  but  small ;  unmixed  with  any  other  animal 
emanations,  when  gradually  liberated  by  a  powder  which,  like 
M'Dougairs,  contains  only  little  caustic  lime,  and  masked  by  the 
smell  of  tar,  the  ammonia  in  dung  is  hardly  perceptible  by  the 
smell.  And  as  many  people  refer  the  smell  of  dung  to  ammonia, 
forgetting  that  the  peculiar  putrescent  smell  of  dung  is  princi- 
pally due  to  other  animal  exhalations,  I  can  readily  understand 
the  mistaken  idea  which  no  doubt  many  entertain  who  have 
practically  tested  the  effects  of  this  disinfecting  powder  upon 
dung.  But  let  them  try  the  effect  of  M'Dougall's  powder  upon 
a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  they  will 
find,  without  difficulty,  that  it  liberates  from  these  inodorous 
salts  the  pungent-smelling  ammonia.  Or,  by  mixing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  the  powder  with  a  manure  which,  like  guano,  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  ammoniacal  salts,  it  may  be  shown  that 
M'Dougall's  powder  contains  a  constituent,  the  chemical  effect 
of  which  manifests  itself  by  the  copious  discharge  of  ammonia. 

Zrd  Set  of  Experiments. 

In  a  third  series  of  experiments  I  have  studied  the  disinfecting 
properties  of  M'Dougall's  powder  in  relation  to  liquid  manure. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  share  the  sulphite  of  mag- 
nesia and  sulphite  of  lime  had  in  the  deodorizing  effect  upon 
liquid  manure,  and  what  share  the  free  lime  contained  in  the 
powder,  I  prepared  a  pure  and  concentrated  solution  of  sulphite 
of  lime  and  sulphite  of  magnesia,  the  effects  of  which  were  tried 
upon  liquid  manure. 

For  other  experiments  I  used  a  solution  of  gas-lime,  prepared 
as  described  above,  and  I  also  tried  the  effects  of  slaked  lime 
mixed  with  some  coal-tar. 

Finally,  I  saturated  the  free  lime  in  M^Dougall's  powder,  by 
passing  into  it  sulphurous  acid  as  long  as  it  was  absorbed,  and 
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removed  the  excess  of  this  gas  by  drjlng  the  powder  at  a  very 
moderate  heat. 

With  these  various  materials,  the  following  experiments  were 
iostitnted : — 

1.  Added  to  6  ounces  of  liquid  manure  2  ounces  of  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphite  of  magnesia  and  sulphite  of  lime.  No 
apparent  effect  was  produced.  Added  2  more  ounces  of  the 
same  solution.     The  smell  remained  unchanged. 

Bj  keeping  this  mixture  of  liquid  manure  with  sulphite  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  for  three  weeks  in  a  bottle,  the  original  dis- 
agreeable smell  of  the  liquid  manure  remained  unaltered,  thus 
showing  that  pure  sulphites  have  not  the  power  of  removing  the 
bad  smell  from  putrescent  liquids. 

2.  50  grains  of  M'Dougall's  powder  were  finely  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  and  gradually  mixed  with  5  ounces  of  liquid  manure. 
The  bad  smell  of  the  latter  disappeared  instantly.  An  addition 
of  5  ounces  more  of  liquid  manure ;  the  liquid  became  sweet 
to  the  smell  after  a  few  minutes.  10  additional  ounces  were  next 
mixed  with  the  disinfected  liquid,  and  thus  altogether  20  ounces 
of  liquid  manure  were  mixed  with  50  grains  of  M^Dougall's 
powder. 

After  some  time  the  bad  smell  disappeared  altogether,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  ammonia  was  set  free,  as  shown  by  litmus  paper 
suspended  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

3.  The  same  experiment  was  tried,  with  the  substitution  for 
M'DougaU's  powder  of  50  grains  of  prepared  gas-lime. 

The  result  was  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  second  experi- 
ment ;  the  only  perceptible  difference  being  that,  by  using  gas- 
lime,  the  liquid  manure,  which  had  originally  a  dark  greenish 
brown  colour,  was  rendered  more  transparent  and  lighter  coloured 
than  by  using  M'Dougall's  powder. 

4.  Another  experiment  was  tried  with  20  ounces  of  liquid 
manure  and  50  grains  of  slaked  lime,  mixed  with  some  gas-tar. 

The  putrescent  smell  was  instantly  removed,  and  the  liquid 
became  bright  and  colourless  like  water.  Ammonia  was 
given  off. 

5.  \  lb.  of  M ^Dougall's  powder  was  treated  with  20  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  and  filtered. 

The  clear  liquid  was  coloured  yellow,  smelt  like  the  powder, 
and  had  a  weak  alkaline  reaction. 

4  ounces  of  this  solution  were  mixed  with  4  ounces  of  liquid 
manure  ;  the  bad  smell  disappeared  after  some  time.  4  ounces 
more  of  liquid  manure  were  added ;  the  smell  was  not  entirely 
removed. 

Kept  in  a  bottle  for  2  days,  the  liquid  was  not  entirely 
deodorized. 
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6.  i  lb.  of  prepared  gas-lime  was  treated  with  20  ounces  of 
distilled  water.  The  clear  liquid  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
matter  was  yellow-coloured,  and  smelt  similar  to  the  solution  of 
M'Dougall's  powder.  It  possessed  a  stronger  alkaline  reaction 
than  the  solution  of  M'Dougall's  powder. 

By  mixing  8  ounces  of  liquid  manure  with  4  ounces  of  this 
solution  of  gas-lime  a  considerable  deposit  was  produced,  the 
liquid  became  much  clearer  and  brighter,  and  lost  all  disagreeable 
smell. 

7.  6  ounces  of  liquid  manure  were  mixed  with  20  grains  of 
M'Dougall's  disinfecting  powder. 

The  colour  of  the  liquid  became  lighter,  ammonia  w^as  liberated, 
and  the  peculiar  disagreeable  odour  of  liquid  manure  completely 
removed  after  some  tima 

8.  6  ounces  of  liquid  manure  were  mixed  with  20  grains  of 
M'Dougall's  powder,  previously  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid. 

The  colour  of  the  liquid  remained  unaltered,  and  the  smell 
remained  as  bad  as  before  the  addition  of  the  powder. 

If  the  deodorizing  effects  of  the  disinfecting  powder  were  fl*ic 
to  the  sulphite  of  magnesia  contained  in  it,  the  deodorizing  effect 
of  the  powder  when  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  plain, 
should  have  become  more  marked ;  but  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  Indeed,  by  neutralizing  the  free  alkaline  constituents  ui 
the  powder  its  deodorizing  power  was  destroyed. 

9.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  M'Dougall  recommends  the 
addition  of  a  soluble  phosphate  to  liquids  containing  much  free 
ammonia.  He  mentions  liquid  manure  and  sewage  as  two  liquids 
which  do  not  contain  sufficient  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soluble 
form  to  unite  with  all  the  ammonia  contained  in  these  liquids 
and  the  magnesia  of  the  disinfecting  powder.  Following  bis 
advice,  I  added  to  liquid  manure  phosphate  of  soda,  in  various 
proportions,  and  used  small  and  large  doses  of  the  disinfecting 
powder.  In  every  instance  M'Dougall's  powder  failed  to  fix  the 
ammonia  in  liquid  manure,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
abundance  of  soluble  phosphates. 

It  thus  appears  from  these  various  experiments : — 

1.  That  M'Dougall's  powder  is  unfit  to  fix  any  ammoma  in 
dung. 

2.  That  its  deodorizing  effects  are  not  due  to  the  sulphite  of 
magnesia  or  sulphite  of  lime,  but  to  the  alkaline  constituents 
which  it  contains. 

3.  That,  instead  of  fixing  ammonia,  it  liberates,  like  all  alka- 
line matters,  ammonia  from  its  combinations. 


,•." 


It    is   well   known,   however,   that    animal    excrementitious 
matters,  when  deodorized  by  lime,  after  some  time  give  off  again 
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a  disagreeable  odoar ;  and  it  is  reiy  likely  that  sulpbite  of  mag- 
nesia and  sulphite  of  lime,  on  account  of  their  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  will  prevent  this  evil  by  stopping  the  further  decompo- 
sition of  animal  matters  deodorized  by  lime.  Considered  in  a 
purely  sanitary  point  of  view^  M'DougaU's  powder  may  there- 
fore possess  advantages  over  quick  lime  as  a  disinfectant.  Still 
it  is  difBcult  to  conceive  how  such  a  farther  decomposition  can 
he  anrested  practically  by  the  use  of  this  powder,  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  can  only  be  realized  by  the  employment  of  so 
hige  a  quantity  of  powder  as  to  render  the  process  altogether 
too  expensive. 

Drainings  qf  Dung-^heaps, — Nobody  can  deny  that  farmyard 
manure  is  seldom  kept  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  In  many 
places  in  England,  especially  in  Devonshire  and  in  some  parts 
of  Gloucestershire,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  place  manure- 
heaps  by  the  roadside,  often  on  sloping  ground,  and  to  keep 
these  loosely-erected  heaps  for  a  cx>nsiderable  length  of  time 
before  carting  the  dung  on  the  field.  On  other  farms,  the  manure 
is  allowed  to  remain  loosely  scattered  about  in  uncovered  yards 
for  months  before  it  is  removed.  Heavy  showers  of  rain  falling 
on  manure  kept  in  such  a  manner,  by  washing  out  the  soluble 
fertilizing  constituents  of  dung,  necessarily  greatly  deteriorate  its 
ralae.  It  is  well  known  that  the  more  or  less  dark-coloured 
liquids  which  flow  from  badly-kept  dung-heaps  in  rainy  weather 
possess  high  fertilizing  properties.  According  to  the  rain  which 
ialls  at  the  time  of  collecting  these  drainings,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  manure,  and  similar  modifying  circumstances, 
the  composition  of  the  drainings  from  dung-heaps  is  necessarily 
subject  to  gpreat  variations.  The  general  character  of  these  liquids, 
however,  is  the  same  in  dilute  and  in  concentrated  drainings. 
Several  samples  of  dung-drainings  were  recently  examined  by  me, 
and,  from  their  analyses,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  contain  a 
variety  of  fertilizing  constituents  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
retain  in  dung-heaps. 

The  first  liquid  examined  was  collected  from  a  dung-heap 
otunposed  of  well-rotten  horse-dung,  manure  from  fattening 
beasts,  and  the  dung  from  sheep-pens.  Both  the  horse-dung  and 
dung  from  fattening  beasts  were  made  in  boxes.  The  liquid 
which  ran  from  this  dung-heap  was  collected  in  rainy  weather, 
and  contained,  no  doubt,  in  addition  to  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
dang,  a  good  deal  of  rain. 

The  colour  of  this  liquid  was  dark  brown ;  it  contained  no 
free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  any  free  ammcmia.  Its  reaction 
Was  neutral  to  test-papcir,  but  on  boiling  it  became  alkaline, 
ammonia  being  given  off  freely.  Besides  ammonia,  boiling 
expelled  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is 

k2 
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contained  In  drainings  of  dung-heaps,  partly  in  mechanical  solu- 
tion, but  chiefly  in  the  form  of  bi-carbonates  ;  these,  on  boiling, 
are  decomposed  into  neutral  carbonates,  and  into  carbonic  acid, 
ivhich  escapes. 

On  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  liquid  strongly  effervesced 
and  gave  off  a  most  disgusting  stench.  Notwithstanding  the 
disagreeable  odour  produced,  on  adding  hydrochloric  .acid  to 
these  drainings  of  a  dung-heap,  there  was  no  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen in  the  mixed  gases  which  escaped.  The  acidulated  liquid 
being  heated  deposited  in  abundance  a  dark  brown  flaky  sub- 
stance, which  was  afterwards  identified  as  a  mixture  of  humic 
and  ulmic  acids.  The  deposition  of  these  organic  acids  in  the 
shape  of  a  brown  flaky  mass  had  the  effect  of  leaving  the  super- 
natant liquid  merely  pale  yellow.  It  is  thus  plain  that  the  dark 
brown  colour  of  drainings  of  dung-heaps  is  due  to  compounds  of 
humic  and  ulmic  acids.  These  compounds  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  mineral  acids,  and  as  the  dark-coloured  organic  acids, 
which  separate,  in  a  free  state  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  the 
original  dark  brown  liquid  is  decolourized. 

Humic  and  ulmic  acid  are  both  products  of  the  decay  of  car- 
bonaceous organic  matters,  and  their  abundance  in  the  drainings 
of  dung-heaps  is  easily  explained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
straw  and  the  non-nitrogenized  constituents  of  excrementitious 
matters.  In  combination  with  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
humic  and  ulmic  acids  form  dark-coloured,  readily-soluble  salts  ; 
whilst  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  earthy  and  metallic  bases  the 
same  organic  acids  form  compounds  insoluble  in  water. 

The  dark  brown  colour  of  the  drainings  therefore  is  an  indirect 
proof  of  the  existence  in  them  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia.  The 
subsequent  examination  indeed  has  afforded  the  direct  proof  that 
drainings  of  dung-heaps  contain  all  three  alkalies,  combined  at 
least  in  part  with  organic  acids,  which  being  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  humus  may  be  called  by  the  generic  name  of  humus- 
acids. 

Chemists  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  with  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  chemical  agents  are  exposed  their 
aflinities^one  towards  the  other  are  changed.  Thus,  for  instance, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  at  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  separating  phosphoric 
acid  from  bone-earth,  and  forming  with  the  lime  of  the  latter 
sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  But  when  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  is  heated  to  redness,  the  affinities 
between  lime  and  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid  are  changed. 
A  reverse  action  to  that  which  takes  place  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  manifests  itself,  and,  provided  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  elevated  and  enough  phosphoric  acid  present,    all 
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snlpharic  acid  is  driven  out  from  the  gypsum,  and  phosphoric 
add  takes  its  place. 

Similar  chemical  reactions,  dependent  on  changes  of  tempera* 
tare,  are  continually  taking  place  in  dung-heaps  in  an  active  state 
of  fermentation,  as  well  as  called  into  play  by  heating  drainings 
of  dung-heaps. 

I  have  kept  for  days  a  reddened  litmus-paper  inserted  into  the 
neck  of  a  bottle,  in  which  such  drainings  were  placed,  without 
perceiving  the  slightest  change  in  the  colour  of  the  paper,  thus 
proving  distinctly  that  these  drainings  do  not  contain  a  trace  of 
free  ammonia.  But  when  the  temperature  of  the  drainings  is 
slighdy  elevated  ammonia  is  given  off  at  once,  and  continues  to 
escape  as  long  as  the  liquid  is  kept  boiling,  and  a  good  deal  of 
irater  is  left  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  liquid-  is  boiled.  For 
this  reason  it  is  necessary  in  determinations  of  free  ammonia  in 
this  and  similar  liquids  containing  humus-acids,  to  continue  the 
process  of  distillation  until  the  liquid  is  nearly  evaporated  to 
dryness.  In  boiling  the  drainings  of  dung-heaps  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  ammonia  is  accompanied  by  the  deposition  of  flakes  of 
hamic  and  ulmic  acids,  as  well  as  carbonate  of  lime,  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid,  which  in  boiling  is  likewise  expelled. 

It  thus  appears  that  although  the  affinity  of  humus  acids  for 
ammonia  is  sufficiently  strong  completely  to  jprevent  its  escape 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  suffers  a  change  at  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature,  in  consequence  of  which  ammonia 
escapes.  Drainings  of  dung-heaps  contain  in  solution  bi-car- 
bonate  of  lime,  which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  has 
no  effect  upon  humate  and  ulmate  of  ammonia ;  on  heating,  the 
bi-carbonate  of  lime  loses  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  neutral  car- 
bonate of  lime,  a  combination  which  is  capable  of  decomposing 
hnmates  and  ulmates  of  ammonia.  The  ulmic  and  humic  acid 
of  the  latter  uniting  with  the  lime,  with  which  they  form 
insoluble  compounds,  leave  the  ammonia  in  a  free  state,  and 
on  boiling  of  liquid  it  gradually  evaporates  with  the  watery 
raponrs. 

The  examination  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  drainings 
of  dong-heaps  thus  leads  at  once  to  the  explanaticm  of  the  reason 
why  hot  dung  has  a  pungent  smell,  caused  by  the  escape  of 
ammonia,  and  why  even  rotten  dung  when  cold  does  not  give  off 
any  free  ammonia.  In  relation  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  farm- 
yard manure  always  contains  a  great  excess  of  these  humus  acids, 
hence  the  free  ammonia  proceeding  from  the  interior  portions  of 
dung-heaps,  which  are  in  an  active  state  of  fermentation,  is 
anested  by  the  humus  substances  contained  in  the  cold  external 
layers  of  dung-heaps.     In  contact   with  air  any  undecomposed 
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straw  is  gradually  changed  into  these  excellent  fixers  of  ammonia, 
and  tlms  a  natural  provision  is  made  in  dung-heaps  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  ammonia. 

Drainings  of  dung-heaps  present  us  with  another  interesting 
chemical  particular,  which  at  first  sight  appears  quite  anomalous, 
but  which  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  the  peculiar  oompotition 
of  these  drainings  and  the  properties  of  hnmus  and  ulmic  add. 
Drainings  of  dung-heaps,  namely,  present  us  with  a  liquid  which, 
though  perfectly  neutral  to  test-paper,  may  be  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  acid  without  becoming  in  the  slightest  degree 
acid.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  experiment : — 7000 
grains  of  perfectly  clear,  dark-brown  coloured  and  neutral 
drainings  were  mixed  with  50  drops  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  liquid  strongly  effervesced,  gave  off  a  horrid 
smell,  and  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  brown,  flaky 
substance.  The  supernatant  liquid  was  much  paler,  and  pro- 
duced no  change  on  litmus  paper. 

A  single  drop  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  7000 
grains  of  distilled  water  was  readily  detected  by  turning  blue 
litmus  paper  distinctly  red,  thus  proving  that  the  test-paper  was 
sufiicieotly  delicate  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  free  acid. 

A  further  addition  of  50  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acdd  to  the  same  drainings  produced  a  decided  acid  reactiou, 
and  caused  the  separation  of  a  little  more  flakulent  matter. 

The  whole  of  the  brown  flaky  substance  was  collected  in  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  at  212°  Fahr.,  and  weighed,  and  found  to 
amount  to  12*55  grains. 

An  imperial  gallon  of  these  drainings  accordingly  contained 
125*5  grs.  of  humic  and  ulmic  acids. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  these  organic  acids  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  are  contained  in  the  drainings  in  combination  with 
alkalies,  the  curious  circumstance  that  an  acid  may  be  added  to 
neutral  drainings  without  producing  an  acid  reaction  will  be 
readily  understood.  The  first  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  had 
the  effect  of  uniting  with  the  alkalies,  and  it  thus  became 
neutralized,  whilst  the  organic  humus  acids  previously  in  onion 
with  the  alkalies  of  the  drainings  were  separated,  and,  being 
insoluble  in  water,  of  course  could  not  affect  litmus  paper. 

I  have  determined  also  in  the  same  drainings  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  which  is  expelled  by  simply  boiling  this  liqai^ 
and  found  in  one  imperial  gallon  of  drainings  88*20  grains  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  thus  loosely  united  with  the  liquid. 

The  amount  of  free  ammonia  (ammonia  expelled  on  boilioS 
the  liquid)  in  these  drainings  was  determined  in  the  voMSioer 
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deseribed  above  ;  and  after  the  free  ammonia  was  removed, 
quick  lime  was  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  concentrated  liquid 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  any  ammonia  present  in  the  form 
of  salts,  which  are  not  decomposed  simply  by  boiling. 

In  this  way  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

One  imperial  gallon  of  drainings  contained  36*25  grains  of 
free  ammonia  and  3*11  grains  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  salts, 
not  decomposed  simply  on  boiling,  but  by  continued  boiling  with 
quick  lime. 

Evaporated  to  dryness,  7000  grains  famished  62*51  grains 
of  solid  matters,  dried  at  212°  Fahr.;  or  one  imperial  gallon 
was  found  to  contain  625*10  grains  of  solid  matters.  On  heat- 
ing to  redness,  62*51  grains  left  36*89  grains  of  ash.  This  ash 
was  submitted  to  a  detailed  analysis,  and  calculated  for  one 
imperial  gallon  of  the  drainings. 

According  to  the  analytical  results  obtained  in  these  different 
detenninations,  an  imperial  gallon  of  these  dradnings  contained — 

Tolatile  and  oombustible  constituents 395'66 

Ammonia  driven  out  on  boiling       ..      ..       36'25  i    Together. 
Ammonia  in  the  state  df  salts  dooompoeed  I     89*36 

Tiz./     by  quick  lime 3'11 1 

XJImic  and  humic  acid       ..     125*50 

Carbonic  acid,  expelled  on  boiling 86'20 

iOther  organic  matters  (containing  3*59  of  nitrogen)     142*60 


395-66 


ri2.j 


Mineral  matters  (ash) ..     368*98 

r  Soluble  silica      1*50 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  iron..  15*81 

Carbonate  of  lime      34*91 

,,             magnesia      25*66 

Sulphate  of  lime        4*36 

Chloride  of  sodium 45*70 

„          potassium       70*60 

^Carbonate  of  potash ••  170*54 


368*98 


Total  per  gallon «•     ..         764*64 

These  analytical  results  suggest  the  following  remarks : — 

1.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  drainings  contain  a  good  deal  of 
«"Trwnia,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

2.  Thej  also  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  a  constituent  not 
preient  in  the  urine  of  animals.  The  fermentation  of  the  dung- 
heap  thus  brings  a  portion  of  the  phosphates  contained  in 
maimre  into  a  soluble  state,  and  enables  them  to  be  washed  out 
bj  anj  watery  liquid  that  comes  in  contact  with  diem. 

3.  Drainings  of  dung-heaps  are  rich  in  alkaline  salts,  especimlly 
in  the  more  valuable  salts  of  potash. 
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4.  By  allowing  the  washings  of  dung-heaps  to  run  to  waste, 
not  only  ammonia  is  lost,  but  also  much  soluble  organic  matter, 
salts  of  potash  and  other  inorganic  substances,  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  our  crops,  and  which  are  necessary  to  their 
growth. 

II.  Drainings  from  another  Dung-heap. 

These  drainings  were  not  so  dark-coloured  as  the  preceding- 
ones.  Like  the  former  liquid,  it  was  neutral,  but  gave  off 
ammonia  on  boiling  and  on  addition  of  quick  lime. 

Hydrochloric  acid  produced  a  dark-brown  coloured  flaky 
deposit,  leaving  the  liquid  only  pale  yellow. 

The  amount  of  the  precipitated  humus  acids  was  much  smaller 
than  in  the  preceding  liquid. 

For  want  of  a  suiUcient  quantity  of  liquid,  only  the  amount 
of  solid  matter  contained  in  it  could  be  determined. 
•   An  imperial  gallon  on  evaporation  furnished  353*36  grains  of 
solid  matter,  dried  at  212°  Fahr. 

III.  Drainings  from  a  third  Dung^/ieap, 

A  dung-heap,  composed  chiefly  of  mixed  fresh  horse,  cow's  or 
pig's  dung,  furnished  the  material  for  the  third  analysis  of  drainings. 

This  liquid  was  much  darker  than  the  two  preceding  liquids, 
possessed  an  oflensive  smell,  although  it  contained  no  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  It -was  neutral  to  test-paper,  consequently  did 
not  contain  any  free  or  carbonate  of  ammonia^  On  heating,  am- 
monia escaped,  apparently,  however,  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  from  the  preceding  drainings. 

This  liquid  was  collected  at  a  time  when  no  rain  had  fallen 
for  several  weeks,  which  circumstance  accounts  for  its  greater 
concentration.  It  was  submitted  to  the  same  course  of  analysis 
as  the  first  drainings. 

7000  grs.  evaporated  to  dryness  produced  135*774  grs.  of  dry 
matters;  and  thjs  quantity,. on  burning  in  a  platinum  dish,  fur- 
nished 62 '58  grs.  of  mineral  matters.  A  separate  portion  was 
used  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  ammonia  present  in 
the  form  of  salts  ;  and  another  portion  of  liquid,  acidulated  with 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  evaporated  to  dryness,  was  employed 
for  the  determination  of  the  whole  amount  of  nitrogen. 

By  deducting  the  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  ammoniacal 
salts  from  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  obtained  by  combustion 
of  the  solid  matter  with  soda-lime,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  organic  substances  of  these  drainings  was 
ascertained. 

The  following  Table  represents  the  composition  of  the  solid 
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substances  found  in  one  imperial  gallon  of  drainings  from  fresh 
manure : — 

Composition  of  Solid  Matters  in  one  Gallon  of  Drainings  fronn  FresJi'Farm^ 

yard  Manure. 

Ready-formed  ammonia  (principally  present  )  15.10 
as  hiimate  and  ulmate  of  ammonia)     . .  / 

*  Organic  matters 716-81 

^  *  Inorganic  matters  (ash)      625*80 

Total  amount  of  solid  matter  in  one  gallon\  ^  o-T.-yi 
of  drainings        jl&ol  ^4: 

Containing  nitro^n      91*08 

Equal  to  ammonia 37*73 

♦  •  625-80  of  ash  consisted  of:— 

Silica       9*51 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron 72*65 

Carbonate  of  lime 59*58 

Sulphate  of  lime     14*27 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 9*95 

„            potash        297*38 

Chloride  of  potassium 60*64 

„            sodium 101*82 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  drainings  contain  about  double 
the  amount  of  solid  matter  which  was  found  in  the  liquid  from 
the  first  heap.  The  composition  of  this  solid  matter  compared 
with  that  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  liquid  from  the  first  heap, 
moreoTery  presents  us  with  some  particulars  to  which  it  may 
be  advisable  briefly  to  allude. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  remark  that  notwithstanding  the  greater 
concentration  of  the  third  liquid,  as  compared  with  the  first,  the 
proportion  of  ammonia  present  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts 
u  less  than  one-half;  for  whilst  the  first  drainings  contained  in 
the  gallon  39  grs.  of  ready-formed  ammonia  in  round  numbers, 
Ae  third  drainings  contained  only  15  grs.  per  gallon. 

It  thus  appears  that  drainings  from  manure-heaps  in  an  ad* 
vaaced  stage  of  decomposition  contained,  as  may  be  naturally 
expected,  a  larger  proportion  of  ready-formed  ammonia  than  the 
liqaid  which  flows  from  heaps  composed  of  fresh  dung.  It  is 
lorther  worthy  of  notice  that  the  first  drainings  contained  nearly 
^  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts,  whilst  the 
drainings  from  fresh  dung  contained  the  larger  proportion  of  this 
element  in  the  form  of  soluble  organic  substances.  The  most 
Important  constituent  of  farmyard  manure,  2. 6.,  nitrogen,  thus  is 
hsble  to  be  wasted  in  the  drainings,  whether  they  proceed  from 
^tten  or  fresh  manure,  for  in  either  case  it  passes  off  in  a  soluble 
state  of  combination. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  drainings  of  dungheaps 
1  ought  to  mention  that  in  both  the  liquids  examined  in  detail  I 
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hare  detected  readily  the  presence  of  nitric  acid.  In  the  liquid 
from  fresh  manure  there  were  apparently  mere  traces  of  nitrates, 
but  in  that  from  rotten  dung  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  was  so 
considerable  that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  determine  it  quantita^ 
tively.  But  I  found  the  large  amount  of  soluble  organic  matter 
to  interfere  sadly  with  the  nitric  acid  determination ;  and,  unable 
to  supply  for  the  present  correct  results,  I  merely  mention  the 
fact  that  these  liquids  contained  nitrates,  and  trust  to  be  able  to 
supply  this  deficiency  in  these  analyses  at  a  future  period. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  observe  that  the  proportion  of 
organic  and  inorganic  matters  bear  to  each  other  a  different  rela- 
tion in  the  first  and  in  the  third  liquid. 

In  the  liquid  from  rotten  dung  the  proportion  of  mineral 
matter  exceeds  that  of  organic  substances,  and  in  the  third  liquid 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  We  learn  from  this  that  soluble  organic 
matters  are  very  liable  to  become  decomposed;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  all  putrescent  organic  matters  before  assuming  a 
gaseous  state  are  first  changed  into  soluble  matters. 

In  the  first  stage  of  decomposition,  L  e.,  during  the  active  fer- 
mentation of  dung,  the  constituents  of  farmyard  manure  are  ren- 
dered more  and  more  soluble ;  hence,  up  to  a  certain  point  the 
amount  of  soluble  organic  matters  increases  in  manures.  But 
when  active  fermentation  in  manure  heaps  becomes  gradually 
less  and  less  energetic,  and  finally  ceases,  the  remaining  fer- 
mented manure  is  still  liable  to  great  and  important  changes,  for 
it  is  subject  to  that  slow  but  steady  oxidation,  or  slow  combu»- 
tion,  which  has  been  termed,  appropriately,  by  Liebig,  Erema- 
causis.  To  this  process  of  slow  oxidation  all  organic  substances 
are  more  or  less  subject.  It  is  a  gradual  combustion,  which  ter« 
minates  with  their  final  destruction. 

Hence  the  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  the  liquid 
from  the  manure  heap  formed  of  fresh  dung,  in  an  active  state 
of  fermentation,  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  organic  matter  in 
the  drainings  of  the  first  heap,  in  which  the  dung  had  passed  the 
first  stage  of  decomposition,  and  been  exposed  for  a  considerable 
period  to  the  subsequent  process  of  cremacausis,  or  slow  com- 
bustion. 

The  formaticxi  of  nitric  acid  from  putrefying  oi^anic  matters 
has  long  been  observed,  but  die  exact  conditions  under  which  it 
proceeds  are  by  no  means  satisfactorily  established,  and  macli 
room  is  left  to  further  extended  investigations. 

The  mineral  substances  in  the  drainings  from  finesh  dang  are 
the  same  as  those  from  rotten.  Like  the  ash  of  the  latter,  ^e 
liquid  from  fresh  dung-heaps  contains  soluble  phosphates,  soluble 
silica,  and  is  rich  in  alkaline  salts,  especially  in  carbcoate  of  potash, 
of  which  there  are  nearly  300  grs*  in  a  gallon  of  the  liquid. 
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Sufficient  eridefice  is  that  presented  in  the  analyses  of  these 
liqttids,  that,  as  the  drainings  of  both  fresh  and  rotten  dnng>- 
heAps  are  allowed  to  flow  into  the  next  ditch,  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  most  valnable  constituents  of  dung  are  carelessly 
wasted. 

With  a  view  of  preTenting  such  a  serious  loss,  I  hare  Bng«- 
gested  the  propriety  of  carting  the  manure  on  the  fields,  who- 
ever practicable,  in  a  fresh  state,  and  of  spreading  it  at  once.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  application  of  manure  in  a  fresh  state, 
equivalent  to  winter  manuring,  and  especially  the  spreading 
of  dung,  will  lead  to  waste,  inasmuch  as  the  rain  which  falls 
daring  the  winter  and  spring  has  much  more  chance  of  washing 
oat  fertilizing  substances  from  dung  than  by  applying  it  at  the 
time  of  sowing.  This  objection  would  indeed  be  a  valid  one,  if 
we  were  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  all  soils  containing  a 
moderate  proportion  of  clay  possess  the  property  of  retaining  the 
more  valuable  constituents  of  manure ;  but,  this  being  the  case, 
the  objection  on  these  grounds  cannot  be  admitted.  With  more 
force,  however,  it  may  be  made  with  reference  to  light  sandy 
soUs,  and  it  is  indeed  upon  such  soils  that  manure  is  best  applied 
in  spring. 

I  would  remind  the  reader  of  the  interesting  and  important 
observations  of  Mr.  Thompson  with  respect  to  the  property  of 
soils  of  absorbing  manuring  matters,*  and  beg  to  refer  him  to  the 
highly  important  investigations  of  Professor  Way  on  the  same 
subject.  The  papers  of  Professor  Way  on  this  subject  are  full 
of  interest ;  they  embody  highly  important  results,  and  constitute 
most  valuable  contributions  to  our  agricultural  literature.  A 
careful  perusal  of  these  papers  will  afford  strong  evidence  that 
soils  not  merely  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
gaseous  ammonia,  but  that  they  also  have  the  property  of  sepa- 
rating this  fertilizer,  as  well  as  potash  and  other  manuring 
matters,  from  their  soluble  combinations. 

Professor  Way  principally  operated  with  simple  salts,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  urged,  with  some  plausibility,  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  highly  complex  mixture  of  soluble  substances,  such  as  that 
presented  in  the  liquid  portion  of  manure,  changes  may  take  place 
in  the  soil  which  lead  to  a  waste  of  manure,  when  applied  long 
before  the  crop  is  sown  which  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  Thus 
it  may  be  nrged  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  soil 
absorbs  ammonia  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
passed  through  it,  the  same  absorption  will  take  place  when  an 
ammoniacal  salt,  mixed  with  some  dozen  of  other  substances,  is 
passed  through  it 

'^  Joomal,  vol.  xi.  p.  68. 
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Fully  impressed  with  the  force  of  such  an  argument,  I  was 
anxious  to  determine,  by  direct  experiments,  the  changes  which 
liquids  like  the  drainings  of  dung-heaps  and  liquid  manure 
undergo  when  brought  into  contact  with  soils,  and  to  ascertain 
at  the  same  time  to  what  extent  soils  of  known  composition  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  absorbing  manuring  matters  from  such  com- 
plex liquids.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  results 
to  which  the  experiments  to  be  described  presently  have  led, 
apply  not  merely  to  the  liquids  experimented  with,  but  extend  to 
compound  manuring  matters  in  general  and  to  farmyard  manure 
in  particular,  for  the  drainings  of  dung-heaps. may,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  dung.  The  deductions  which  can 
be  legitimately  drawn  from  my  experiments,  therefore,  apply  in  a 
special  manner  to  farmyard  manure. 

In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  various  soils  possessed  the 
power  of  absorbing  manuring  constituents  from  the  drainings  of 
dung-heaps,  I  determined  to  employ  a  limited  quantity  of  soil 
and  a  large  excess  of  liquid.  To  this  end,  2  parts  by  weight  of 
liquid  were  well  mixed  with  1  part  by  weight  of  soil,  and  left  in 
contact  with  the  latter  for  24  hours,  after  which  the  clear  liquid 
was  drawn  off  and  passed  through  a  filter. 


Experiments    to    ascertain   the    Extent   of    Absorbing 
Properties  of  Soils  of  known  Composition. 

1.  Experiment  made  vnth  the  Drainings  of  Dung-lteaps  com-- 
posed  of  rotten  Dung. — The  drainings  employed  in  this  experi- 
ment were  the  same  which  contained  in  the  imperial  gallon 
664*64  grains  of  solid  matters,  the  detailed  composition  of  which 
is  given  above.  The  composition  of  the  soil  used  in  the  expe- 
riment is  given  below. 

The  surface-soil  contained  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter,  a 
fair  proportion  of  clay,  little  sand,  and  a  moderate  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  small  fragments  of  limestone. 
It  was  a  stiffish  soil,  belonging  to  the  clay-marls.  Its  subsoil 
was  richer  in  clay  and  of  a  more  compact  texture  and  less  friable 
character  than  the  surface-soil.  The  mechanical  analyses  of  soil 
and  subsoil  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Siirfiu»-8(^  SubfiotU 

Moisture  when  analysed 5-36  3*66 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination     . .     25-86  8-79 

Lime         14-30  26*03 

Clay 34-84:  56-76 

Sand 19-64  4-76 

100-00       100-00 
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In  the  chemical  analysis  of  this  soil  the  following  results  were 
obtained ; — 

Sorface-BolL       SabaolL 

Moistare  when  analysed 5*36  3'66 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination     . .  25*86  8*79 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 13*88  10*13 

Carbonate  of  lime    ..      ..      ..      ..    '  ..      ..  14*30  26*03 

Sulphate  of  liibe       ..     "..      '..      ..      :.      ..  '56     Not detennined. 

Phosphoric  actd  and' chlorine  :.      '..    "..      ..  traces 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1*04] 

Potash      ..      -. -07  >       1-67 

Soda -18) 

Insolable  siliceous  matter       38*75  49*73 

« «  •  *  • 

100-00      100-00 

2000  grains  of  this  soil  and  2000  grains  of  subsoil  were  mixed 
with  4000  grains  of  the  liquid  from  rotten  dung.  After  24 
hours  the  clear  liquid  was  carefully  drawn  off  and  filtered.  Its 
original  dark  brown  colpur  wa^.  changed  into  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  This  soil  thus  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  property 
of  decolourizing  dark-coloured  liquids  like  the  washings  of  dung- 
heaps. 

1200  grains  of  the  filtered  liquid,  passed  through  soil,  were 
distilled  in  a  retort  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  ammonia  which 
was  given  off  carefully  collected  in  an  apparatus  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  constructed  as  to  secure  the  perfect 
absorption  of  ammonia. 

The  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium  obtained  on  evaporation 
of  the  acid  liquid  in  the  receiving-vessel  was  '62  grains.  This 
gives  for  1  imperial  gallon  of  liquid  passed  through  soil  11*49 
grains  of  ammonia. 

Originally  the  drainings  contained,  per  gallon       ..      ..     39-36 
After  filtration  through  soil  they  contained,  per  gallon      11*49 

» 

Absorbed  by  70,000  grains  of  soil     ..      ..     27*87  amm. 
1000  grs.  of  this  soil  thus  absorbed  -396  of  ammonia. 

On  evaporation  of  another  portion  of  the  same  liquid  passed 
through  soil,  1  imperial  gallon  of  filtered  drainings  was  found  to 
contain : — 

164*88  of  organic  matter. 

210*20  of  inorganic  matter. 

Before  filtration  through  soil,  the  imperial  gallon  con- 
tained:— 

268*10  grains  of  solid  organic  substances. 
368*98  of  mineral  matters. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  both  organic  and  mineral  matters 
thus  was  removed  from  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
i.  A  similar  experiment  was  made  by  diluting  4000  grains  of 
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the  same   drainings  with  4000  grains   of  distQIed   water^  and 
leaving  this  more  dilate  liquid  in  contact  for  24  hours  with  2000 
grains  of  the  same  soil  and  2000  of  suhsoil.' 
The  filtered  liquid  contained  in  the  gallon  : — 

Ammonia        6*91 

Organic  matters      118'50 

Mineral  matters      147-36 

Total  amount  of  solid  matters  in  gallon  ..     272*77 

The  147*36  of  mineral  matters  (ash)  consisted  of — 

Silica 2-38 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron 1*54 

Carbonate  of  lime 79*72 

„            magnesia •     ••  6*17 

Sulphate  of  Ihne       7*92 

Chloride  of  sodium 18*90 

„           potassium       26*44 

Carbonate  of  potash  . . 4*29 

Originally  the  liquid  employed  in  this  experiment  contained 
19*68  grains  of  ammonia  to  the  gallon.  After  passing  through 
half  its  weight  of  soil  it  contained  only  6 '91  grains  of  ammonia. 
Consequently  12*77  were  retained  hy  35,000  grains  of  soil,  and 
1000  grains  of  soil  absorbed  *365  grains  of  ammonia. 

This  result,  it  will  be  seen^  agrees  closely  with  the  first  experi- 
ment, in  which  undiluted  drainings  were  used,  and  ascertained 
that  1000  grains  of  the  same  soil  absorbed  *396  grains  of  am- 
monia. 

In  both  instances  it  was  thus  found  that  rather  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  ammonia  present  in  these  drainings  in 
the  form  of  anmioniacal  salts  were  retained  by  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  soil. 

I  have  purposely  used  a  large  amount  of  liquid  in  comparison 
with  that  of  soil.  If,  under  such  conditions,  the  soil  is  capable 
of  retaining  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  ammonia  present 
in  a  liquid  like  the  one  examined,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  no  ammonia  whatever  will  be  lost  in  practice  by  carting 
manure  on  the  fields  in  autumn  and  spreading  it  at  once. 
The  quantity  of  soluble  ammoniacal  matters  in  a  heavy  dressing 
of  the  best  dung  does  not  amount  to  many  pounds,  and  such  a 
quantity,  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  soil  ready  to  take  up 
ammonia  from  the  manure,  is  so  insignificant  that  the  most  scru- 
pulous may  rest  satisfied  that  in  a  soil  containing  even  a  small 
proportion  of  clay  no  ammonia  will  be  lost  by  dressing  the  fields 
in  autumn. 

Other  no  less  important  changes  than  those  referring  to  the 
absorption  of  ammonia  will  strike  the  reader  to  have  taken  place 
in  these  drainings  left  in  contact  with  the  soil* 
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For  better  comparison's  sake,  I  will  give  tbe  composition  of 
^  dndoings  before  and  after  passing  through  soil,  and  then 
make  a  few  additional  remarks  which  are  suggested  bj  such  a 
comparison. 

Composition  of  Drainings/rom  Botten  Dung, 
1  unperial  g^lon  contains — 

Before  After 

Filtration       Filtration 
Ibroagh  SoiL 

Ammonia  (in  the  f<»in  of  ammoniacal  salts)  19-68  6-91 

Organic  matters 134*05  118*50 

SiUca       -75  2*38 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron 7*90  1*54 

Carbcmate  of  lime 17'4a  79-72 

Sulphate  of  lime 2*18  7*92 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 12*83  6*17 

Chloride  of  sodium        22*85  18*90 

„           potassium 35-25  26*44 

Carbonate  of  potash      85*27  4*29 

338*22      272*77 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  liquid,  in  passing  through  the 
soil,  has  undergone  a  striking  change.  Leaving  unnoticed 
several  minor  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  original 
liquid,  I  would  direct  special  attention  to  the  very  small 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  potash  left  in  the  drainings  after 
contact  with  this  soih  It  vrill  be  seen  that,  out  of  85  grains  of 
potash  contained  in  the  original  liquid,  no  less  than  81  grains 
hare  been  retained  by  the  soil.  This  is  a  result  of  the  greatest 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  soil  possesses,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  removing  from  highly-mixed 
maaiiring  substances  not  only  ammonia  from  ammoniacal  salts, 
bat  also  the  no  less  important  soluble  potash  compounds. 
According  to  this  result,  1000  grains  of  soil  absorb  no  less  than 
2*313  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash.  But,  in  addition  to  car- 
bonate of  potash,  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  retained  in  this  soil  by  passing  the  washings  from  rotten 
<lmig  through  it :  for  it  will  be  observed  that  nearly  9  grains  of 
this  salt,  or,  in  exact  numbers,  8*81,  were  retained  in  the  soil. 
The  avidity  of  the  soil  for  soluble  salts  of  potash  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the*  apparent  indif- 
ference of  this  soil  to  absorb  soda  from  its  soluble  combinations ; 
ior  it  will  be  seen  that  the  liquid,  after  filtration  through  the  soil, 
contains  cmly  about  4  grains  less  of  common  salt  in  the  gallon 
than  before  filtration. 

In  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view,  soda  salts  are  closely 
allied  to  salts  of  potash,  and  yet  there  is  a  marked  difference 
observable  in  the  power  of  this  soil,  at  least,  to  absorb  the  one 
or  the  other  islkali. 
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As  regards  the  practical  effect  which  salts  of  soda  and 
potash  are  capable  of  displaying  with  reference  to  the  nutrition 
of  plants,  the  former  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  latter  in 
point  of  efficacy.  It  was  believed  at  one  time  that  soda  was 
capable  of  replacing  potash  in  the  ashes  of  our  crops,  but  this 
opinion  was  not  based  on  trustworthy  evidence.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  best  and  most  extensive  series  of  ash  analyses  of  our 
crops  show  that  whilst  the  amount  of  potash,  within  certain 
limits,  is  constant  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  that  of  soda,  especially 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  is  liable  to  great  fluctuations,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  local  conditions  of  the  soil. 

The  fact  that  soils  are  capable  of  absorbing  potash  from 
soluble  manuring  matters,  whilst  no  special  care  is  manifested 
by  them  to  retain  the  equally  soluble  soda  salts,  appears  to  me  to 
account,  to  some  extent  at  least,  for  the  comparative  constancy  of 
the  amount  of  potash  in  the  ashes  of  our  crops,  as  well  as  for 
the  fluctuation  of  the  amount  of  soda  in  the  same. 

The  power  of  soils  to  retain  potash  in  large  proportions  most 
have  the  effect  of  converting  the  salts  of  potash  in  the  manure 
applied  to  the  land  into  compounds  which,  though  not  altogether 
insoluble  in  water,  are  yet  sufficiently  difficult  of  solution  to 
permit  only  a  limited  and  fixed  quantity  to  enter  into  the  vege- 
table organism  in  a  given  period.  The  case  is  different  with 
salts  of  soda ;  for  as  soils  do  not  appear  to  retain  them  in  any 
high  degree,  and  plants  have  no  selecting  power,  but  absorb  by 
endosmosis  whatever  is  presented  to  the  spongioles  of  their 
roots  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  it  is  evident  that  more  soda 
will  enter  into  the  plants  when  grown  on  a  soil  naturally  abound- 
ing in  this  alkali  or  heavily  dressed  with  common  salt,  than 
when  grown  upon  a  soil  poorer  in  soda. 

We  have  here,  at  the  same  time,  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  the  soil  is  the  great  workshop  in  which  food  is  pre- 
pared for  plants,  and  that  we  can  only  then  hope  to  attain  unto 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  the  best 
means  of  administering  to  their  special  wants  when  we  shall  have 
studied,  in  all  their  details,  the  remarkable  changes  which  we 
know,  through  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  Professor 
Way,  take  plade  in  soils  when  manuring  substances  are  brought 
into  contact  with  them.    The  subject  is  full  of  practical  interest, 
but  also  surrounded  by  great  difficulties,  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
can  only  be  overcome  when  the  investigation  is  taken  up  ip  ^ 
truly  scientific  spirit,  without  reference  to  the  direct  application 
which,  in  due  course,  no  doubt,  well-established  chemical  pivi- 
ciples  will  receive  in  agriculture.     It  is  the  undue  anxiety  to 
obtain  at  once  what  is  popularly  called  a  practical  result,  the 
grasping  after  results  which  at  once  may  be.  translated  into  fo 
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many  bushels  of  com,  which  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  more 
rapid  advancement  of  agricultural  science ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
fof  the  sake  of  the  true  interests  of  the  really  practical  man,  that 
the  voice  of  those  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
purelj  scientific  results  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  in 
check  the  too  great  anxiety  for  immediate  results. 

In  the  next  place,  I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  absorption  by 
the  soil  of  the  phosphates  contained  in  drainings.  If  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  soil  and  subsoil  with  which  the  liquid  was 
brought  into  contact  contained  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
it  is  not  mure  than  would  be  naturally  expected,  if  we  should  see 
the  soluble  phosphates  of  the  original  drainings  converted  by 
the  carbonate  of  lime  into  insoluble  compounds. 

Having  already  remarked  upon  the  power  of  this  soil  to  retain 
ammonia,  I  beg  in  conclusion  to  point  out  the  large  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  filtered  liquid  as  worthy  of  notice* 
Thb  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  easily  explained  by 
the  presence  of  much  lime  in  the  soil.  Before  filtration  the 
liquid  contained  only  about  17^  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
after  filtration  as  much  as  nearly  80  grains.  Thus  whilst  potash 
and  ammonia  are  absorbed  by  the  soil,  lime  is  dissolved  and 
passes  into  the  liquid,  which  is  filtered  through  the  soil.  Not 
only  is  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  considerably  increased 
in  the  filtered  drainings,  but  that  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  a  minor 
degree  also. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  the  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor  Way  with  respect  to  the  relative  power  of  soils  to  retain 
ammonia,  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  confirmed  in  my  experiments 
with  a  liquid  containing  a  number  of  fertilising  agents  required 
ij  our  crops. 

The  composition  of  a  liquid  like  the  washings  from  dung- 
heaps,  when  passed  through  soils,  necessarily  must  be  influenced 
hj  the  composition  of  the  soils  employed  in  the  experiment. 
The  results  here  given  and  the  remarks  just  made  therefore  hold 
good  only  with  soils  of  »  similar  composition  to  the  one  used  in 
this  experiment 

Before  describing  the  next  filtration  experiments,  I  may  state 
that  I  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  examine  what 
amount  of  solid  organic  and  inorganic  matter  a  given  quantity  of 
pare  water  would  dissolve  from  the  soil,  the  composition  of 
which  has  been  stated  above.  Accordingly,  one  part  by  weight 
of  subsoil  and  one  part  of  surface-soil  were  mixed  with  four 
parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  the  whole,  being  occa- 
sionally stirred  up,  left  to  subside  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  time  the  water  was  filtered  from  the  soil  and  carefully 
analysed. 

VOL.  xvm,  L 
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An  imperial  gallon  of  this  water  was  Hound  to  oontain  84*88 
grains  of  dry  residue  (dried  at  220^  F«),  consisting  of — 

Oi^anic  matter,  and  a  little  water  of  com-  \  AQ.n£\ 

bination       |  4»uu 

Carbonate  of  lime 26-84 

Sulphate  of  lime 5*73 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron  *65 

Carbonate  of  magnesia *50 

Chloride  of  sodium 1*25 

Potash     -99 

SiHca       -92 

84-88 

The  amount  of  organic  matter  in  tbis  water  is  very  great ;  it 
arises  from  the  great  excess  of  decomposing  organic  remains  in 
the  soil,  and  imparted  to  the  water  a  yellow  colour  and  disagree- 
able smell,  not  unlike  the  smell  of  water  in  which  flax  is  steeped. 
It  will  be  further  observed  that  even  pure  rain-water  is  capable 
of  rendering  soluble  a  considerable  quantity  of  all  those  mineral 
constituents  which  are  foiind  in  the  ashes  of  our  crops,  and  there- 
fore are  necessary  to  their  growth. 

2.  Filtration  experiment  made  with  the  drainings  of  a  dtmg' 
heap  composed  of  fresh-mixed  farmyard  manure. — ^Having  ascer- 
tained in  the  previous  filtration  experiments  that  a  soil  containing 
a  good  deal  of  clay  and  lime  is  capable  of  removing  frcmi  com- 
pound manuring  substances  all  the  more  valuable  fertilising  con- 
stituents, I  was  anxious  to  determine  to  what  extent  soils  deficient 
in  both  clay  and  lime  possessed  the  property  of  retaining  fer- 
tilising substances  from  drainings  of  dung-heaps.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  liquid  used  for  this  experiment  is  given  above ;  it  is 
the  same  liquid  collected  from  a  fresh  dung-heap  which  in  a 
gallon  contained  1357*74  grains  of  solid  matter. 

The  soil  selected  for  experiment  was  a  light,  sandy,  red- 
coloured,  very  porous  soil,  containing,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  analysis,  only  little  clay  and  still  less  lime,  but  a  good 
deal  of  organic  matter.  It  was  submitted  to  a  minute  and  careful 
mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  furnished  the  results 
embodied  in  the  subjoined  tables : — 

L  Mechanical  Analysis* 

Moisture •      3'45 

Organic  matter  and  wat<?r  of  combination      13*94 

Coarse  white  quartz  sand 47*00 

Fine  red  sand  and  a  little  clay  deposited  from  water  on  \  i  g.09 

standing  5  minutes       / 

Ck>ane  clay  deposited  on  standing  10  minutes  ..  .•  2*82 
Fine  clay  deposited  from  water  on  standing  for  1  hour  6*30 
Finest  clay  kept  in  suspension  in  water  after  standing  1    ^.^^ 

longer  than  1  hour / 

100^ 
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It  appears  from  these  results  that  nearly  half  the  weight  of 
tbis  sou  consists  of  pure  white  coarse  quartz-sand,  which  can  he 
readily  separated  hy  washing.  The  deposit  which  settled  from 
water  after  five  minutes'  standing  consists  chiefly  of  fine  red 
sand  mixed  with  very  little  clay.  The  remainder  is  clay  in  a 
Toy  finely  subdivided  state,  besides  humus  and  some  water  of 
oombination.  The  result  of  the  mechanical  examination  thus 
sIh>ws  that  the  proximate  constituents  of  this  soil  are  present  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decomposition.  In  the  following  tabular 
statement  the  minute  chemical  composition  of  the  same  soil  is 

giTen  :— 

2.  Chemical  Analysis, 

Moisture 3*45 

*  Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination      ..     13*94: 

Carbonate  of  lime      "31  1  Oont^Jntaeto.  ; 

Sulphate  of  lime       -53  IgS"*' 

(Containing  S  0,       '31) 

Alumina 14'74 

Oxide  of  iron 6'87 

Magnesia    .. ..        *18 

Potash  (in  a  state  of  silicate)  ..      ..      ••      ..         '25 

Chloride  of  sodium *11 

Phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  iron  and  alu-  1     .^^^ 

mina  (ec^ual  to  bone-earth  'ISl) / 

Soluble  sihca  (soluble  in  dilute  potash)  ..      ..       7*42 
Insoluble    siliceous  matters   (almost  entirely  1  ro.oo 

white  sand) joo'<>^ 


^ 


100*181 

*  Contsining  nitrogen     '192 

Equal  to  ammoma        '228 

5000  grains  of  this  soil  were  mixed  with  5000  grains  of  liquid 
from  fresh  manure  heap,  and  5000  grains  of  distilled  water. 
After  twentj-four  hours  the  clear  liquid  was  filtered  from  the 
soil,  and  found  to  he  somewhat  lighter-coloured  than  hefore ;  hut, 
in  comparison  with  the  decolourising  properties  of  the  clay-soil 
used  in  the  experiment  with  the  drainings  from  rotten  dung,  its 
effect  upon  the  dark-coloured  organic  compounds  in  the  liquid 
appeared  to  be  weak. 

A  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid  was  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  ammonia  contained  in  it  in  the  form  of  volatile  salts,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  form  of  salts  which  yield  ammonia  on  boiling 
&eir  watery  solution.  Another  portion  was  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  residue  deter- 
mined. The  rest  of  the  liquid  was  used  for  the  determination 
of  solid  matter  and  ash* 

Leaving  unnoticed  the  details  of  these  various  determinations, 
I  shall  state  at  once  the  composition  of  the  drainings  passed 
through  this  light  sandy  soil.    1  may  observe,  however,  that  the 

l2 
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Bmmonia  and  nitrogen,  as  well  as  the  total  amount  of  solid 
matter  and  ash  in  it,  were  determined  twice,  and  closely  agreeing 
results  were  obtained.  An  imperial  gallon  of  liquid  from  fresh 
Inanure  passed  through  red  sandy  soil  contained :— ^ 

Beady  formed  ammonia  (chiefly  as  ulmate  \     „,^n 

and  humate  of  ammonia) / 

•  Organic  matter        301-70 

**  Inorganic  matters  (ash)  ..      .•      % 245*70 

Total  amount  of  solid  matter  p.  gal.  of  liquid    654*53 

Containing  nitrogen 12*60   . 

Equal  to  ammonia ..     ..     15*30 

The  ash  (245  gre.)  consisted  o^ 

Silica..      ..      15*08 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron    ..••    ..••    ..      ..  33*14 

Garhonateoflime-    ..  •    ..  •    ..-    ..-    ..      ..  21*22 

Sulphate  of  lime       ..•   ..-   ..••    ..'   ..      ••  trace 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  •    •4-    .<•    .«•    .«>    .«  2*36 

,y           'potash  ..r-    •••    ..••    .v    •■••    ••  85*93 

Chloride  of  potassium      ^  39*49 


i 
I 


>9 


sodium  w    .«      48*48 


It  appears  distinctly  from  these  results  that  this  soil  possessed 
the  power  of  absorbing  manuring  matters  in  a  much  smaller 
degree  than  the  stiffer  soil  used  in  the  preceding  experiment 
This  aerees  well  with  previous  observations,  in  which  it  was 
found  that  soils  in  which  sand  greatly  preponderates  exhibit  these 
useful  absorbing  properties  in  the  least,  and  others  in  which  clay 
preponderates,  in  tho  highest  degree%  The  soil  used  in  the  last 
experiment,  it  Is  true,'  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  alumina,  bnt 
this  alumina  exists  principally  in  a  free  state,  or  at  all  events  it 
is  so  loosely  united  with  silica  that  it  can  be  easily  separated 
from  this  combination  by  dilute  acids.  The  absorbing  pro- 
perties of  soils,  it  thus  appears,  do  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
alumina  contained  in  soils  in  a  free  state,  but,  as  shown  already 
by  Professor  Way,  rather  on  peculiar  combinations,  into  the  com- 
position of  which  alumina  enters.  It  is  more  than  probable 
likewise  that  the  different  agricultural  clays  contain  double  sili* 
cates,  to  which  Professor  Way  refers  the  absorbing  properties 
of  soils,  in  very  variable  proportions,  and  that  consequently  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  soils,  so  far  as  they  are  dependent 
upon  these  important  properties,  cannot  merely  be  ascertained 
by  determining  the  proportion  of  clay  which  they  contain.  In 
short,  the  mere  analysis  of  soils  is  not  calculated  to  give  us  a  fair 
idea  of  their  true  characters ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me  to  afford 
sufficient  indications  of  what  is  really  wanting  in  a  soil  in  order 
to  make  it  yield  up  heavy  crops. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  which  these  drainings  from  fresh 
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lamiyaxd  manure  underwent  in  contact  with  the  soil,  the  atoalysi* 
of  which  has  just  been  given,  will  appear  by  glancing  at  th^ 
snbjoined  diagram,  in  which  the  composition  of  these  draining^ 
is  stated  before  and  after  filtration  through  soil.  An  imperial 
galloo  of  liquid  contained — 

Before  After 

Filtration      Flltntioa 

threnghSolL 

Heady  formed  ammoma        7*67  7*13 

*  Organic  matters ,.      ..     858*40      301-70 

**  Inorganic  matters  (ash)        312*90      245-70 

Total  amount  of  solid  matter  per  gallon . .     678*97      654-53 

ContaiuiDg  nitrogen 15*54        12*60 

Equal  to  ammonia 18*86        1530 

Silica      4*76  15*08 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron 36*32  3314 

Carbonate  of  lime 29*79  21*22 

Snlphate  of  lime 7*14  trace 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 4*98  2*36 

„            potash     ' 148*69  85*93 

Chloride  of  potassium 30*32  39*49 

,.           sodimn        50*91  48*48 

••Total  of  ash      312*90      245*70 

The  amount  of  ready-formed  ammonia  retained  by  this  soil,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  very  trifling  indeed ;  nor  is  the  proportion  of 
iutrogen  which  is  retained  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  nitrogenised 
organic  matters  very  great.  We  are  thus  presented  here  with  an 
iastanccy  showing  clearly  that  there  are  soils  which  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  in  any  marked  degree. 
In  the  case  of  such  soils  as  the  one  used  in  this  experiment,  I 
tUnk  it  would  be  hazardous  to  apply  manure  in  autumn.  I  may 
also  mention  a  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  soiL 
I  am  informed  that  guano  and  ammoniacal  manures  do  not  seem 
U>  do  much  good  on  this  soil,  whilst  the  application  of  nitre  is 
followed  with  marked  effect. 

The  most  decided  change  in  the  composition  of  this  liquid  is 
observable  in  the  proportion  of  potash  which  is  contained  in  the 
filtered  liquid ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  soil,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  this  alkali  has  been  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  a  trifling  amount  less  chloride 
of  sodium  in  the  liquid  after  than  before  filtration,  thus  affording 
soother  proof  that  the  power  of  soils  to  absorb  potash  is  much 
greater  than  to  retain  soda* 

It  will  likewise  be  observed  that,  instead  of  yielding  carbonate 
of  lime  to  the  liquid  which  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
light  soil,  some  carbonate  of  lime  and  all  the  sulphate  of  lime 
Woe  actually  retained.    This  soil,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  defi- 
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rient  in  lime.  Perhaps  it  may  not  eyen  contain  anfficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  some  crops,  and  seems  to  be  endowed  with 
the  property  of  absorbing  lime  from  manuring  matters,  affordiiig 
thereby  an  interesting  instance  how  special  provision  is  made  in 
soils  for  the  absorption  of  those  constitaents  which  are  naturally 
deficient  in  them,  and  which  are  required  in  considerable  quan- 
tities for  the  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  our  crops. 

In  the  preceding  experiment  just  the  opposite  took  place ;  for 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  drainings,  after  passing  through 
the  calcareous  clay  soil,  contained  a  great  deal  more  of  lime  than 
before  filtration.  Similar  differences  wiD'  be  observed  with 
respect  to  other  constituents  originally  present  in  the  liquid  and 
retained  in  the  stiff  and  in  the  sandy  soil  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. I  abstain  from  noticing  any  minor  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  filtered  liquid,  nor  shall  I  indulge  in  any 
speculations  respecting  the  compounds  in  the  soil  which  have 
contributed  to  these  changes  and  the  new  combinations  in  the  soil 
which  may  have  resulted  from  them.  Our  present  knowledge 
on  the  subject  is  far  too  imperfect  to  warrant  us  to  theorise  pro- 
fitably on  these  matters ;  I  therefore  prefer  to  send  forth  for  the 
present  my  analytical  results  without  any  further  comment,  and 
conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  con^ 
tinue  similar  inquiries  into  the  physiology  of  soils,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  great  and  important  practical  benefits  will  in  due 
course  be  derived  from  increased  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
soils  and  the  changes  manuring  matters  undergo  when  in  contact 
with  them. 

£otfal  Agricultural  College^  Cirencester^ 
JunCy  1867. 


VIII. — Dairy  Managemevt.    By  Thomas  Horsfall. 

On  resuming  my  observations  for  the  Society's  Journal  on  the 
treatment  of  dairy  cows,  I  cannot  properly  omit  to  explain  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  in  some  degree  to  have  influenced  the 
results  during  the  present  season. 

Towards  the  close  of  July,  1856,  and  during  the  warm  weather 
of  August,  my  cows,  whilst  in  pasture  by  day  and  housed  during 
the  night,  were  attacked  by  that  unwelcome  visitor  the  plenio- 
pneumonia,  which  affected  the  majority  of  them,  and  continued 
with  little  intermission  to  the  close  of  December.  Though  by 
treatment  which  I  purpose  to  describe,  nearly  all  have  been 
restored,  yet  it  is  not  without  more  or  less  damage  to  the  lung— 
an  organ  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  every  function  of 
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the  aniiiial,  and  eznrcisuigp  especial  influence  on  the  respiratory 
procesf,  and  the  carbonaceous  or  fatty  products. 

In  the  coarse  of  my  experience  I  have  ascertained  that  cattle, 
whose  longs  have  been  damaged  by  a  previous  attack  of  pleuro 
or  other  cause,  are  deficient  in  their  store  of  loose  fat,  in  com- 
parison with  what  their  touch,  appearance,  and  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  feeding,  would  lead  one  to  expect.  To  the 
same  cause  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  somewhat  lessened  pro- 
portion of  butter  to  milk  and  to  cream  during  the  present,  com- 
pared with  what  I  have  observed  during  several  other  seasons 
from  similar  treatment*  The  proportions  have  been,  from  each 
quart  of  cream,  20  oz.  of  butter ;  and  from  16  quarts  of  milk, 
20  oz.  of  butter.  On  testing  the  quality  of  the  milk  by  a  lacto- 
meter, I  find  the  proportion  of  cream  less  firom  those  which  have 
suffered  from  pleuro  than  those  which  have  remained  healthy : 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  difference  is  marked.  In  the  quantity 
or  yield  of  milk  after  recovery,  I  find  litde  if  any  difference 
bejond  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  lapse  of  time 
daring  illness. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  following  results  appeared : — 

Qnarte.  Oi. 

Sir?ht.r^::     ::  ISlmaking  of  better      ..      ..402 
Cream  used        ••      ..       3  would  have  made      ..      ..     60 

or—  462 

20  oz.  of  butter  from  1  quart  of  cream. 
20)  oz.  of  butter  from  16  quarts  of  milk. 

This  test  was  made  purposely  when  the  temperature  of  the 
dairy  ranged  at  54^  to  56^  from  the  time  the  milk  was  set  up, 
without  the  appliance  of  hot-water,  described  in  a  former  Joumau. 
The  consistency  of  the  cre^mi  was  such,  that  on  filling  a  cup,  a 
spoon  dipped  into  it  stood  erect,  the  cream  being  quite  sweet. 

The  most  correct  way  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  thick 
cream,  is  to  observe  the  height  it  reaches  in  the  jar,  and  then 
measure  the  water  required  to  fill  the  jar  to  the  same  height. 

In  May,  with   a   Considerable   change  of  cows,  the   results 

were — 

23i  oz.  of  butter  from  1  quart  of  cream. 
22fg  oz.  of  butter  from  16  quarts  of  milk. 

Daring  the  continuance  of  the  disease  I  was  prevented  insti- 
tuting comparisons  on  the  effects  of  different  food :  my  weighings 

*  The  propordoD  of  hotter  to  milk  and  cream  in  the  winter  of  1S54-55  was 
diown  in  my  last  paper  (Joamal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  268)  to  have  heen — 

25  oz.  of  batter  from  16  qoarts  of  milk. 
35  OS.  of  butlep  from  1-  quart  of  ertam.    • 
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were  likewise  discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  one  znade  on 
the  8th  of  October,  when  the  cows  were  confined  wholly  to  their 
stalls. 

Comparison  of  different  Methods  of  Feeding  Dairy  Cows, 

Being  desirous  of  comparing  the  result  of  mj  method  of 
feeding  dairj  cows  with  the  system  usually  practised  in  this 
locality,  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  my  cows  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  savoury  steamed  food,  a  change  to  ordinary  food  would 
be  attended  with  less  favourable  results  than  if  they  had  been 
previously  treated  in  the  common  mode  ;  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  better  to  institute  comparisons  with 
two  near  neighbours,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Pawson,  whose  prac- 
tice and  results  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting. 

Mr.  Smith's  cow  was  of  rather  small  frame,  but  noted  for  her 
usefulness  as  a  good  milker.  At  the  time  of  calving  her  third 
calf,  about  the  12th  of  November,  she  was  in  good  condition,  and 
gave  soon  after  17  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Her  owner  states  that 
in  the  first  three  weeks  (up  to  the  time  this  comparison  was  begun) 
her  condition  sensibly  diminished — a  result  which  I  apprehend 
will  be  invariable  with  cows  giving  this  quantity  of  milk  when 
fed  on  meadow  hay  only,  with  which  Mr.  Smithes  cow  was  sup- 
plied ad  libitum^  and  of  which  she  ponsumed  28  lbs.  per  day. 
Mr.  Pawson^s  was  a  nice  heifer,  three  years  old  at  the  time  of 
calving  her  first  calf,  October  6th,  in  more  than  ordinary  con- 
dition, and  gave  about  16  quarts  per  day.  Her  owner  states,  that 
on  the  1st  of  January  her  condition  was  much  diminished ;  this 
'  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Myers,  a  dealer  in  the  village,  who  tells 
me,  that  previous  to  her  calving,  he  was  desirous  of  purchasing 
her,  and  would  have  given  from  17/.  \0s.  to  18/.,  and  describes 
her  as  being  at  that  time  full  of  beef.  Her  weight  on  the  1st  of 
January,  7  cwts.  2  qrs.,  bespeaks  her  condition  as  much  lowered. 

During  the  month  of  October  and  till  late  in  November,  she 
was  turned  out  in  the  daytime  to  graze  on  aftermath  and  housed 
during  the  night,  where  she  was  supplied  with  turnips.  From 
the  close  of  November  till  the  first  week  in  February  her  food 
consisted  of — 

Meadow-ha^  of  inferior  quality  ..      ..     18  lbs.  per  day. 

Swede  turnips      •.     45         „ 

Ground  oats 9         „ 

After  this  the  ground-oats  were  discontinued  and  meadow-hay 
of  good  quality  was  given  ad  libitum^  with  45  lbs.  of  turnips. 

For  comparison  I  selected  a  cow  of  my  own,  which  calved 
about  the  8th  of  October,  and  gave  soon  after  18  quarts  of  milk 
per  day;  she  was  also  of  small  size*     At  the  time  of  calving 
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her  condition  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  Mr.  Smith's. 
When  the  experiment  was  begun,  on  the  1st  of  January,  no  per- 
ceivahle  difference  was  found  in  the  yield  of  milk  of  Mr.  Smith's 
cow  and  my  own,  each  giving  1 5^  quarts  per  day. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  dates  of  calving  of  the  three 
cows,  together  with  their  weights  and  yield  of  milk  at  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  experiment : — 


1   • 

Tfeld  at 
Calvlog. 

Jannaiy  1. 

March  6. 

WbenCalT^ 

Weight. 

Yield. 

Weight. 

Yield. 

Mr.  Smith's— NoTember  12 

Mr.  Pawson's — Octobers     ,.     .. 

My  own — ^October  8     

Qnorts. 
17 
16 
18 

Cwt.  qn.  lbs. 

8  3    0 
7      2    0 

9  3     0 

QnartB. 

iH 

12 
15i 

Cwtqra.  lbs. 
8      0    0 
7      10 

10      1     0 

Quarts. 

.3 

Mr.  Smith's  cow  lost  in  weight  in  nine  weeks  84  lbs.,  being 
S^lbs.  per  week,  with  an  average  yield  of  12^  quarts  per  day. 
Hr.  Pawson's  lost  28  lbs. :  this  loss,  together  with  the  dimi- 
nished yield  of  milk,  occurred  almost  wholly  after  the  oats  had 
been  withdrawn.  Her  weight  on  the  6th  of  February  being  still 
7  cwt  2  qrs.,  and  her  yield  of  milk,  11  quarts  per  day. 

My  cow  has  gained,  in  the  nine  weeks,  56  lbs.,  being  6}  lbs. 
per  week,  with  an  average  yield  of  14  quarts,  the  diminution  being 
regular.  January  1st,  154;  Feb.  4th,  14;  March  4th,  12^; 
making  an  average  yield  of  14  quarts  per  day.  The  whole  loss 
and  gain  of  weight  will  be  in  flesh  and  fat,  the  cows  having 
kept  up  their  consumption  of  food  and  their  bulk. 

The  weekly  account  of  profit  and  loss  will  stand  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Smith's  cow,  average  yield  for  9  weeks,  12^  quarts  per     s.     d, 

day,  at  2(2.  per  quart         ..      ..      •.      14    7 

Deduct  loss  in  flesh  9i  Lbs.,  at  6<; 4    8 

9  11 

Cost  of  14  stones  hay,  at  6(f.  per  stone        ••       7    0 

Profit       2  11 

■  ■  ■         I   ^ 

Hr.  Pawson's  cow,  average  during  the  first  5  weeks,  11)     s.    d, 
quarts  per  day,  at  2(2.  per  quart       13    5 

Cost  of  9  stones  inferior  bay  (at  4c7.  per  stone),  | 

per  week 3».  Od\      9    2 

Cost  of  63  lbs.  ground  oats,  48.  8(2. ;  turnips,  1«.  6<i.    6s.  2d.) 

Profit       4    3 
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My  cow,  average  yield  far  9  weekB,  14  qnarti  per  day,  at     f .   'tL 

2c2.  per  quart      ..      .^      ..      ••     16    4 

Gain  offlesh^eilbs.  per  week,  at  6<;. 3    1^ 

19    5i 
Cost  of  food : — 
Hay,  63 lbs.,  at  Sd,  per  stone;  straw  and  shells    s.    d,\ 

of  oats,  l4.  3(2. ;  mangel.  If 4    6il      q     7 

Bape-cake,  35  lbs. ;  bran,  10^  lbs. ;  malt-combs,  | 

10| lbs.;  bean-meal,  lOUbs.        4    0}) 

Profit      10  lOJ 


The  richer  quality  of  the  manure  will  probably  compensate  for 
the  extra  labour,  cooking,  and  attention  bestowed  upon  my  cow. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  comparison  I  give  particalars 
of  the  whole  of  my  cows,  the  weights  of  which  were  registered 
on  the  8th  of  October,  and  which  were  still  on  hand,  free  from 
calf,  and  in  a  state  admitting  of  comparison.  These  were  bought 
at  a  neighbouring  market  in  but  moderate  condition :  indeed 
with  my  mode  of  feeding  I  do  not  attach  the  same  importance 
to  high  condition  as  a  town-side  farmer  would.  A  cow  in  fall 
condition  attains  her  maximum  yield  in  a  week  or  so  after  calving, 
whilst  those  in  lower  condition  continue,  by  my  treatment,  to 
increase  their  quantity  up  to  about  a  month  after  calving. 
.  The  dates  of  calving  are  not  precisely  those  on  which  the  cows 
calved,  but  on  which  they  were  purchased  as  new  calven  cows. 
The  prices  named  are  those  paid  for  the  cows  without  their 
calves,  except  in  one  instance,  the  cow  No.  l^being  bought  a  few 
days  before  calving.  They  are  what  may  be  termed  young  cows, 
having  had  two  or  three  calves  each.  The  prices  will  disclose 
to  those  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  the  animals  were  not 
in  high  condition  nor  of  high  breed. 


When 
Calved. 

FHce. 

Greatest 
Yield 

Day. 

Oct  8. 
Weight. 

Feb.  4. 

Mar.  4. 

Compnted 

Average 

perlJay 

during 

Gain. 
Oct.  8 

to 
Feb.  4. 

Gtln 

in 

Weight 

No. 

Weiglit. 

Yield 
Day. 

Weight. 

Yield 

1 
2 
4 

6 

7 
11 

July  28 
Aug.  25 
July  28 
Sept.    8 
Sept.    8 
Aug.  23 

^    «. 

14  9 
1ft  14 

15  9 

16  IS 

17  9 
15    9 

Quarts. 
12 
18 
18 
16 
16 
16 

Cwt,  qra.  Iba. 

9      2      0 

10     0      0 

8  2     0 
10     2     0 
10      2      0 

9  10 

Cwt.  qxa.  ItM. 
10      0     0 
U      1      0 
10      1      0 

10  2      0 

11  0      0 
9      2      0 

QU. 
8 
14 
15 
14 
10 
11 

Cwt  qra.  lbs. 

10  1      0 

11  1      0 
10      0     0 

10  3     0 

11  0     0 
9     2     0 

Quarta. 
8 
14 
15 
14 
10 
11 

WkB.   Qts. 
29-10 
27-16 
31  -  15 
25-15 
25-13 
27»  13i 

lbs. 
84 
140 
168 
98 
fiS 
28 

Ibe. 
4 
6< 
8 

H 

n 

Average  '•      . 

16 

•      • 

•  • 

IS 

a     • 

12 

274-14 

My  cows,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  were  treated 
as  follows : — During  August  and  September  they  were  on  open 
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postme  by  day  and  housed  by  night ;  evening  and  morning  they 
were  supplied  with  mown  grass,  and  two  feeds  of  steamed 
miitore.  Towards  the  close  of  September  green  rape  was  sub- 
stttoted  for  the  mown  grs^s,  with  the  same  allowance  of  steamed 
mixture ;  from  the  8th  of  October,  when  they  were  wholly 
housed,  they  were  supplied  with  steamed  food  ad  libitum  three 
times  per  day.  After  each  meal  10  to  12  lbs.  of  green  rape*plant 
were  given,  and  9  lbs.  hay  per  day  till  November;  from  that 
time  steamed  food  with  cabbages  or  kohl  rabi  till  the  early  part 
of  February,  when  mangel  wurzel  was  substituted.  It  will  be 
observed  that  I  give  hay  and  roots  in  limited  quantities,  and  the 
steamed  food  ad  libitum  ;  I  prefer  this  to  apportioning  the  cake 
and  other  concentrated  food  in  equal  quantities  to  each ;  as  this 
steamed  mixture  contains  more  of  the  elements  essential  to  milk, 
tnd  each  cow  is  thus  at  liberty  to  satisfy  her  requirements  with  it. 
Nos.  2  and  4,  which  have  given  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk,  have 
eaten  more  than  their  share ;  whilst  No.  1,  which  has  given  the 
least  milk,  has  scarcely  eaten  more  than  half  the  quantity  of 
steamed  mixture  consumed  by  2  or  4.  The  yield  of  milk  and 
the  live  weights  on  the  4th  of  February  and  the  4th  of  March 
scarcely  vary.  During  February  34  lbs.  of  mangel  were  substi- 
tated  for  kohl  rabi;  with  this  change  the  cows  became  more 
relaxed.  My  experience  in  weighing,  extending  over  several  years, 
has  shown  me  that  when  animals,  from  change  of  food,  become 
more  relaxed  or  more  costive,  their  weighings  in  the  former  state 
denote  less,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  denote  more  than  their  actual 
gain  in  condition.  I  have  known  instances  in  which  a  month's 
weighing,  accompanied  by  some  relaxation,  has  shown  no  gain, 
whilst  in  the  following  month,  with  restored  consistency,  the 
gain  has  doubled. 

The  results  I  have  described  are  wholly  over  periods  com- 
mencing from  the  time  of  calving,  and  during  the  first  stages  of 
milk,  the  longest  extending  over  thirty-one  weeks,  when  the 
production  of  milk  is  at  the  largest. 

No.  4  suffered  from  pleuro  in  September,  from  which  time  her 
yield  of  milk  fell  off  to  less  than  two  quarts  per' day. 

Nos.  6  and  7  suffered  also,  and  No.  11  considerably,  after  their 
weighing,  Oct.  8th :  each  of  them  regained  their  yield  of  milk 
after  recovery.  It  will  be  clear  that  their  weights  would  have 
heen  greater  had  they  continued  in  health  throughout.  In  stating 
their  produce  of  milk  and  food,  I  treat  them  as  if  they  had 
remained  in  health. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  materials  of  food,  their  compo- 
sition, and  the  probable  changes  they  undergo  in  the  animal 
economy:-— 
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Quantity  and  Description  of  Food  sapplied  to  6  Cows  dariog  274-  weeks. 


Total 
Weight  of 
Food  given. 

Cost  per 

ton. 

Total  Cost 

Weii^tof 
Food 

vbendrlad. 

■ 

Meadow  Hay 

Ib0. 
56 

lbs. 
10,715 

£.    «. 
4    0 

d. 
0 

£.      «. 
19     2 

d. 
9 

lbs. 
9,4S0 

Bape-cake    . 

.      ..          30 

5,740 

6  10 

0 

16  12 

0 

5,456 

Malt-combs.. 

.      ..            9 

1,722 

5     9 

0 

4     3 

0 

1,660 

Bran    ••     • 

.      ..            9 

1,722 

6  10 

0 

5     0 

0 

1,500 

Beang  .. 

,      ..            9 

1,722 

9     6 

8 

7     3 

6 

1,500 

Green  food  ., 

>      ..        204 

39,032 

0  10 

0 

8  14 

6 

5,740 

OaUtraw*.. 

>      ..          50 

9,566 

1  15 

0 

7     9 

0 

8,407 

Bean-straw  •< 

.      ..          12 

2,296 

1  15 

0 

7  16 

0 

1,964 

Tota 

I     ..        379 

72,515 

70    0 

9 

35,647 

Jnalytis  of  Milk  by 
Haidlen. 
Water        ..     ..     873* 
Batter       ..      ..       30* 
Casein       ..      ..       48*2 
Milk  sugar        ..       43*9 
Phosphate  of  Lime     2*31 
Magnesia  ..     ••  -42 

Iron '07 

Chloride  of  Potas-\    . .  ^ 

siam      ..      ..  /    *  ^ 

Bodium  and  Soda         •  66 


1000*00 


Production  of  Milk  by  6  cows,  ayerage  14  q[aart8  per 
day  each  for  27}  weeks  =  16,072  quarts,  wluch  at 

41  ozs.  per  quart  =  41,184  lbs. 

lbs. 

When  dry  or  free  from  moisture     ..     ••     5230 

Butter  in  16,072  quarts  at  30  per  1000 
Casein        ,,          ,,         48*2      ,, 
Sugar  of  Milk      


=  1235 
=  1977 
=:  1804 

=  214 


Gain  of  weight  500  lbs.,  of  which 

I  compute 300  lbs.  as  fat. 

200  lbs.  as  flesh. 


500 


5230 


Nitroeen     ..     ..     316  lbs. 
Phospnate  of  lime      99 
Phosphoric  acid     s  45*50 


• . 


Cost  of  Food  per  Cow  per  week 

When  the  yield  of  milk  is  less,  the  cost 
of  food  is  reduced  to  75.  Scf.  per  week. 


Ss.  6i<f. 


Gross  return  in  Milk         16    4 

„  Weight     16 

„  Manure 2    8 


20    6 


*  The  cost  of  shells  of  oats,  of  which  I  use  an  equal  quantity,  is  165.  per  ton. 
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and  its  Composition  in  proximate  Elements  and  Minerals. 


AdNBnen* 

Starch. 

OU. 

Fibre. 

Minerala. 

llM. 

990 

4,257 

lbs. 
287 

lbs. 
2,933 

lbs. 
953 

1803 

2,177 

611 

494 

171 

411 

791 

51 

320 

88 

246 

800 

96 

258 

100 

464 

774 

34 

176 

53 

862 

3,074 

115 

1,148 

541 

287 

3,066 

100 

4,526 

428 

376 

725 

51 

594 

217 

5,489 

15,664 

1,345 

10,449 

2,551 

= Nitrogen 
888  lbs. 

isM^m  of  Excrement  by 

VnkasoT  Way. 

IVrcent 

Moisture       ..     »•  84- 8& 

Fhoflphoric acid   ••  ..'39. 

Potath -58 

Soda     ..     ..      ,.  ,.-22 

Other  iabstances  . .  13*  96 


100- 


Kitrogen    *4i  = 
Ammonia  *49 


Manure  88  lbs.  per  cow  per  day. 

For  6  cows  per  day  528  lbs.  =  3696  lbs.  per  week 
, ,  for  271  weeks  101 ,028  lbs.,  containing 

of  Nitrogen     414  lbs. 

Phosphoric  acid  . .     ..     393 

Potash 585 

Nitrogen  incorporated  in  food       ..     ..     888  lbs. 

Oasein 316* 

Fibrin  ..      ..         7*35 

Manure        ..  414* 

Balance  consumed  in  perspiration  150*65 

888-00  lbs. 


The  materials  of  food  are  shown  to  have  cost   . . 


•• 


£70.  09.  9(f. 


£,     8.    d. 

Gross  Tslue  16,072  quarts  af  milk,  at  2J.  per  quart 133  18    8 

Gainofweight  500lbs.,  at6<f.  perlb 12  10    0 

Nitrogen  in  manure  414  lbs.  r=  Ammonia  494  lbs.  at  6(f.  ..   12    7    0 

I*ho8phoricacid  ..  393  lbs.  at  Uef.  per  lb 2    9    1 

Potash 585    .,  9X3d.       .,      , 


7    6    3 


22    2    4 


£168  11     0 


Manure  per  cow  ^r  day  88  lbs.,  per  week  616  lbs.  «.   d. 

Containing  ammonia  3  lbs ..  1     6 

Phosphoric  acid  2-40  lbs 0    3| 

Potash  3-57  lbs 0  10^ 


Value  of  a  cow's  excrement,  per  week  ..     ••     ..     2    8 
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The  analyses  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  my  own  produce, 
or  such  extra  materials  as  I  usually  purchase,  have  been  made 
by  Professor  Way ;  for  other  materials  I  have  had  recourse  to  a 
Teiy  useful  compilation  by  Mr.  Hemming  (vol.  xiii.,  p.  449,  of 
the  Society's  Journal),  and  to  Morton's  *  Cyclopsdia  of  Agricul- 
ture/ The  analysis  of  straw  is  that  of  oat-straw ;  that  of  green 
food  is  derived  from  the  analysis  of  rape-plant,  cabbages,  and 
kohl  rabi.  During  February  and  March  I  have  been  using^ 
wheat  and  barley-straw  with  mangel,  and  as  these  materials  con- 
tain less  oil,  I  give  in  the  steamed  food  three  ounces  of  linseed 
oil  per  day  to  each  animal.  For  the  composition  of  milk  I 
adopt  that  by  Haidlen,  whose  method  of  analysis  is  reputed  to 
be  the  most  accurate,  the  proportion  of  butter  in  my  milk  being 
this  season  very  similar  to  that  given  by  him. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  gross  return  for  27}  weeks 
from  the  time  of  calving,  from  which  will  have  to  be  deducted 
expense  of  attendance,  &c. 

The  materiab  used  as  food  are  found  to  have  cost  ••      ••     70    0    9 


The  yalne  of  these  materiab  as  manure  consists  of  888  lbs. 

nitrogen  =  1061  lbs.  ammonia  at  6(2. •     26  10    6 

Phosphoric  acid  and  potash       9  15    4 

'  ■     ■      ■■ 
Yalue  of  food  if  employed  as  manure  ..     ..  £36    5  10 

The  16,072  quarts  of  milk,  at  2d.  per  quart  for  new  milk, 
at  which  price  it  enters  largely  into  consumption  as 
food  for  man,  amount  to       .£133  18    8 


£.    t.    d. 

The  nitrogen  in  the  milk  316  lbs.  =  ammonia 

3781b8.,  at  6rf.  perlb 9    9    0 

Phosphoric  acid  in  ditto  45^  lbs.  at  l\d,  per  lb.  0    6    8 

£9    14    8 


From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  materials  used  as 
foodfoi*  cattle  represent  double  the  value  thej  would  do  if  used 
for  manure,  whilst  that  portion  converted  into  food  fitted  for  the 
use  of  man  represents  a  value  thirteen  to  fourteen  times  greater 
than  it  would  as  manure. 

It  then  appears  clear  that  it  is  for  the  feeder's  profit  to  use  his 
produce  as  nnuch  as  possible  as  food  for  cattle,  with  the  view  to 
convert  it  with  the  utmost  economy  into  food  for  man,  and  thtts 
increase  rather  than  enrich  his  manure-heap. 

The  calculation  of  casein  in  milk  is  based  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  my  milk  is  equal  in  its  proportion  of  that  element  to 
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that  analysed  by  Haidlen.  Several  analyses  by  other  chemists 
show  a  less  percentage,  4  to  4'50l  As  my  cows  are  adequately 
supplied  with  albuminous  matter,  I  have  a  right  to  presume  on 
then*  milk  being  rich  in  casein. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  by  perspiration,  150*65  lbs.,  is  nearly  17 
per  cent.  Boussingault  found  a  loss  of  13*50  of  nitrogen  in  a 
Gow  giving  milk. 


The  abstractlQii  of  nitrogen  in  the  milk  is  oompated 
at  316  lbs.,  value 9    9 


0 


The  absfcraetion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  milk  is 
computed  as  48i  lbs 0    6 


8 


Either  the  rape-cake  or  bran  alone  suffices  for  the  restoration  of 
the  phosphoric  acid. 

The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manure  is  393  lbs., 
being  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ash  or  mineral  matter. 
The  ash  of  meadow-hay  contains  about  14  per  cent. ;  that  of  rape- 
cake,  30  per  cent. ;  bran,  50  per  cent. ;  malt  combs,  25  per  cent. ; 
turnips,  &c.,  IQ  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  amount  of  potash  in  the  excrement  is  616  lbs.,  being 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ash  or  mineral  matter.  The 
ash  of  meadow-hay  contains  about  20  per  cent. ;  rape-cake,  21 
per  cent. ;  malt-combs,  37  per  cent. ;  turnips  (various),  44  }>er 
cent ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  sample  of  excre^ 
ment  sent  to  Professor  Way  for  analysis  did  not  ccmtain  more 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  these  ingredients. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  excrement,  the  contents  of  the 
tanks  into  which  the  cows  had  dropped  their  solid  and  liquid 
excrement  during  five  weeks  were  weighed,  and  found  to  be 
500  cwt  2  qrs.  0  lbs.  from  18  cows,  being  88  lbs.  per  cow  per 
day.  The  sample  for  analysis  was  taken  from  that  which  the 
cows  had  deposited  within  the  preceding  24  hours.  This  was 
collected  in  the  mud-cart,  well  blended,  and  sent  off  quite  fresh. 

It  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  experience  of  this  district,  that 
SO  lbs.  of  meadow-hay  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  a  cow  of 
fair  size  in  store  condition  :  a  like  result  is  stated  to  be  obtained 
from  120  lbs.  of  turnips  per  day.  The  six  cows  will  have  then 
required  during  the  27^  weeks  for  their  maintenance  only — 


PerDfcy. 

Weeks. 

Total 
Weight. 

AlbvminonB 
MaUcr. 

OIL 

SUrcfa. 

120ofHay,  orfor  .. 
729  of  Turnips,  or  lor 

271 
271 

lbs. 

22,960 

137,760 

oontaining  of 

f9 

8127 
!229S 

616 
306 

9130 ; 

9100 
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They  will  further  have  required  adequate  food— 


AlbuminauB 

Hatter.  Fibrin, 

and  Casein. 

Oil  and 
Batter. 

Starch 
and 
Sugar  of  3iiUc    - 

For  the  prodaction  of      

Add  for  Maintenance  by  Tormps 

2,116 
2,295 

1,235 
306 

1,894 
9,100 

4,411 

1,541 

10,994 

The  food  supplied  ia  computed  to) 
have  contained  ..     ••  -  .*     ..j 

5,459 

1,345 

15,664 

I  omit  the  minerals,  which  are  observed  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
requirements. 

For  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  sized  cow  for  one  day  in  a  normal 
state,  the  following  elements  seem  adequate  :^ 


« 

Albumen. 

OIL 

Starch,  &G. 

Lime. 

Mineral 
iDgre- 

dt<>nta. 

Phosphoric 

Add. 

In  20  lbs.  of  Hay  .. 
120      „     Turnips 

1'85 
1-98 

•536 
•26 

7'95 
7'82 

•90 
•97 

I'll 
1-9 

When  cows  are  in  milk,  there  occurs  a  much  greater  activity 
of  the  functions ;  they  eat  and  drink  more,  evacuate  more  excre- 
ment, and,  in  all  probability,  spend  considerably  more  food  in 
respiration.  Whilst  the  17*60  lbs.  per  day  dry  matter  in  20  lbs. 
of  hay  are  found  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  cow  in  a 
store  state,  the  six  cows  in  milk  have  eaten  on  the  average 
21*37  lbs»  solid  matter  per  day  during  the  27^  weeks.  When 
I  have  fattened  cattle  together  with  a  number  of  milk  cows  of 
similar  size,  which  gave  on  an  average  8  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
the  whole  being  fed  with  moist  steamed  food,  and  receiving  the 
same  allowance  of  green  food,  I  have  found  the  fattening  cattle 
refuse  water,  whilst  the  milk  cows  on  the  average  drank  upwards 
of  40  lbs.  per  day  of  water  given  separately :  the  8  quarts  of  milk 
contain  only  about  17*58  lbs.  of  water ;  still  in  several  analyses  of 
excrement  I  have  noticed  little  difference  in  the  percentage  of 
jnoisture  in  that  from  the  fattening  animals  as  compared  with 
that  from  cows  giving  milk» 

These  facts  would  seem  to  show  that  upwards  of  20  lbs.  more 
water  were  given  off  from  the  lungs  and  pores  of  the' skin  of  A 
milking  than  of  a  fattening  animal. 

The  excrement  of  the  six  milk  cows,  88  lbs.  per  day  on  the 
average,  is  found  to  contain  of  nitrogen  *36,  equal  to  that  in 
2*25  lbs.  of  albumen;  whilst  1*85  of  albumen  in  the  20  lbs.  of 
hay  is  found  adequate  for  maintenance. 
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On  comparing  the  supply  of  the  food  to  the  six  milk 
cows  with  their  requirements  and  production,  there  seems  an 
excess  in  the  albuminous  matter,  a  deficiency  in  the  oil  for  the 
fat  and  butter,  an  excess  in  the  starch,  &c.  Taking,  however, 
the  increased  activity  of  the  animal  functions  and  consequent 
consumption  of  food  by  the  milk  cow,  I  am  not  encouraged  to 
lower  my  standard  of  food.  That  it  has  sufficed,  is  abundantly 
proved,  as  each  of  the  six  cows  under  observation  has  gained  in 
condition  during  274-  weeks. 

My  observations  on  nutrition  tend  to  the  conclusion,  that  if 
yon  supply  animals  with  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  to  satisfy  their 
requirements  for  respiration,  you  enable  them  to  convert  the  oil 
of  their  food  into  butter  or  fat  to  such  extent  as  their  particular 
organism  is  fitted  for  effecting  it 

In  the  treatment  of  the  six  cows  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oil 
in  the  food  is  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  the  butter  and  of  the 
fat,  some  portion  of  which  will  have  been  derived  from  the 
starch,  sugar,  &c.  Of  the  efficacy  and  adaptation  of  these  for 
the  production  of  fat,  I  propose  to  explain  my  views  by  drawing 
a  comparison  as  to  the  production  of  food  adapted  for  the  use 
of  man  in  the  form  of  beef  and  of  milk,  on  which  I  find  in 
recent  and  deservedly  popular  works  what  appear  vague  and 
extravagant  statements.* 

On  entering  upon  this  comparison  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
explain  my  conclusions  on  a  subject  to  which,  as  far  as  my 
reading  and  information  extend,  little  inquiry  or  attention  has 
heen  given,  viz.  the  whole  gain  of  weight  and  the  proportions  of 
useful  material  and  offal  made  by  cattle  whilst  fattening. 

Weight  of  Meat  gained  hy  Fattening  Cattle. — Not  being  a 
breeder  of  homed  stock,  I  purchase  my  milk  cows  and  cattle 
for  fattening  in  the  markets  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  prefer,  for 
fattening,  full-grown  cows,  which  have  had  one,  or^  at  the  most, 
two  calves,  at  from  three  to  five  years  old.  The  breeds  of  this 
district  are  mixed  short-horns,  the  bulls  used  having  a  large 
admixture  of  short-horn  blood.  The  live  weight  of  the  cattle  I 
buy  for  fattening  is  from  7  cwt.  to  9  cwt.  each.  Their  capability 
of  carrying  additional  weight  may  be  taken  at  3  cwt. ;  so  that 
when  prime  fat  they  will  weigh  from  10  to  12  cwt.  Their  dead 
or  carcase  weight,  if  killed  in  a  lean  state,  will  be  less  than 
one-half  their  live  weight,  varying  probably  from  43  to  46  per 

*  Pro£es8or  Johnston,  in  his  *  Agricnltural  Chemistry '  (p.  406),  quotes  (though 
▼ith  hesitation)  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  M.  Riedesel,  the  former  of  whom  states  that 
the  same  weight  of  herbage  which  will  produce  less  than  30  lbs.  of  dry  human 
food  in  the  form  of  beef  will  yield  500  lbs.  in  the  form  of  milk ;  and  the  latter 
m  that  the  same  quantity  of  hay  will  produce  either  100  lbs.  of  beef  or  1000  lbs. 
of  milk. 

VOL,  XVIII.  M 
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cent  la  Morton's  ^  Cyclopaedia/  ardcle  on  Meat,  tbe  compa- 
risan  of  carcase  and  live  weight  is  stated  as  50  per  cent  when 
half  fat,  of  cattle  of  like  quality.  This  tends  to  confirm  my 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  live  to  dead  weight  of  lean  stock. 

I  will  consider  for  example  a  lean  animal  weighing  8  cwt, 
and  capable  of  weighing,  when  prime  fat,  II  cwt.  live  weight ; 
when  fairly  started,  and  with  proper  feeding,  I  should  look  for 
an  average  gain  of  14  lbs.  per  week  live  weight  At  this  rate  it 
would  require  24  weeks  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  prime  fatness, 
and  the  comparison  of  live  and  dead  weight  when  leaa  and  fat 
would  stand  as  follows : — 

Lean  /^^^  ^^S^*  =«  8  cwt. 

\Dead  weight,  at  45  per  cent.  »     .«     ««    28}  stone 

P  ,     f  Live  weight  =  11  cwt.  * 

IDead  weight,  at  60  per  cent  =     ..      -     52}    ^ 

Gain  in  dead  weight  in  24  weeks     ..24      „ 

or  14  lbs.  per  week,  being  precisely  the  average  gain  in  live 
weight 

In  the  course  of  feeding  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  interior 
fat  of  two  descriptions — ^fat  in  the  loins,  which  is  weighed  with 
the  carcase,  and  loose  fat  or  tallow  which  counts  as  offal.  £ven 
though  this  loose  fat  counts  as  ofial,  it  is  well  known  that  cattle 
well  stored  with  this  weigh  heavier  in  proportion  when  killed 
than  those  with  less,  and  which  are  in  lower  condition.  A  conside- 
ration of  this  has  led  me  to  infer,  that  with  the  increase  of  this 
interior  fat  there  occurs  a  displacement  of  material  in  process 
of  digestion ;  and  on  inquiry  of  butchers  of  experience,  I  leam 
that  one  characteristic  of  a  beast  which  kills  well,  is  to  have  a 
little  stomach.  On  looking  over  the  items  of  offal  of  full-grown 
animals,  they  appear  capable  of  little  variation  in  Che  same 
animal,  except  the  loose  fat  and  the  stomach,  in  each  of  which 
there  occurs  a  difference  of  100  lbs.  or  upwards. 

The  wiiter  of  the  article  on  Meat,  in  Morton's  *  Cyclopsdia,* 
attributes  this  greater  carcase  weight  of  fatted  beasts  to  greater 
solidity:  to  hollows  being  filled  up  and  protuberances  being 
formed.  It  seems,  however,  clear  that  this  would  equally  affect 
the  live  weight,  and  does  not  therefore  satisfactorily  explain  the 
matter  just  mentioned. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  appears  that  besides  a  gain  of 
carcase  weight,  which  is  shown  to  be  14  lbs.  per  week,  on  animals 
which  gain  this  in  live  weight,  there  is  likewise  a  gain  of  loose 
fat,  whichy  from  observation,  I  am  led  to  estimate  at  3  lbs.  per 
week,  or  72  lbs.  for  the  24  weeks.  An  animal  in  a  lean  or  atoie 
state  will  contain  about  30  to  35  lbs.  of  loose  fat  After  24 
weeks'  feeding,  I  should  expect  104  to  112  lbs.  of  loose  fat 
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Th.t  gain  in  carcase  wel^t  I  estimate  as  14  lis.  per  week. 
„       inlooaefat      •.     •»     ••     ..     3       „ 

Whole  gain  per  week      ..      ••     ••     ..  1711)s, 

I  maj  here  remark,  that  if  the  feeder  expect  a  weekly  return 
equal  to  the  price  of  the  whole  of  the  gain  in  live  weight,  he  is 
likdj  to  be  mistaken.  Though  favourably  situated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock,  I  aju  seldom  able  to  purchase  lean  stock,  which, 
if  killed  at  the  time  of  purchase,  would  not,  in  accordance  with 
the  computation  stated,  cost  more  per  lb.  than  the  price  of  fat 
stock  at  the  same  time.  The  difference  in  my  case  will  be  from 
3Qi.  to  4Qs.  per  beast^  which  will  be  a  deduction  of  l^.  6^.  to  2s. 
fa  week  from  the  earnings  reckoned  on  the  gain  of  live  weight. 

In  addition  to  the  interior  fat,  tallow,  and  suet,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  fat  of  the  beef,  and  of  that  mixed  with  the  flesh. 
That  this  increases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  flesh  seems 
clear,  as  fat  beef  is  a  term  used  to  signify  beef  having  a  greater 
proportion  of  fat  to  flesh.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  estimate 
the  gain  per  week  as  composed  of 

Ibt. 

Loose  fat  or  tallow,  per  week       3 

Fat  with  beef  and  suet  in  the  loin       8 

Fibrine  or  flesh      .:     6 

Total  gain  per  week       ..      ••      ..     ••      •#     17 

As  flesh  contains  77  per  cent,  moisture,  the  weekly  gain  for  each 
in  dry  material  wilj  be — 

Fat     ..      11 

Dryfibrine        1-38 

12-38 
Extending  this  over  27^  weeks,  six  cows  would  have  gained  in 
fattening—* 

Ite. 

Fat      1802 

Dry  flesh 228 

2028 
Tke  gam  by  milk  cows  has  been,  dnriag  27  j>  weeks — 

...  Ibi.  ftg. 

LiVntter    ••     ••     <••     ••     -     ..     ••  1235 

^  sugar      ' 1894 

„  fat 300 

Gadn  in  respiratory  elements       ..  •^—       3429 

Intasein     ..     ..     •     2100 

)9  fibnne   ««••..«.     ^^     ••     ••        46 

2146 

Salts  or  mineml  matters 240 

6815 

h2 
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The  whole  computed  gain  in  solid  food  by  milk-coVrs  is  nearly 
three-foldy  whilst  that  of  casein  is  nearly  tenrfold  the  amount  of 
dry  fibrine  gained  in  fattening. 

There  is  besides  a  consideration  affecting  the  two  processes  : 
by  that  of  milking  there  is  a  continuous  drain  on  the  albumen  of 
the  food  by  the  production  of  casein,  whilst  by  fattening  the 
tendency  is  to  repletion  of  the  fibrine.  When  this  has  acquired 
its  full  development,  the  requirements  of  albumen  in  the  food 
will  be  limited  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
flesh. 

Excrements  of  Fattening  Cattle. — ^With  the  object  of  informing 
myself,  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  my  practice,  I  had 
recourse  to  the  following  experiments  during  the  years  1852  and 
1853.    Eight  fair-sized  fattening  cattle  were  supplied  daily  with 

18  lbs.  oat  straw,  shells  of  oats,  and  bean-straw. 
4   „    rape-cake  and  bean-meal. 

22 

with  which  they  drank  about  70  lbs.  of  water  each.  The  yield 
from  this  in  solid  and  liquid  excrement  was  found  to  be,  for 
«very  100  lbs.  fodder  and  water,  72^  lbs.  excrement,  being  about 
10  tons  per  animal  during  the  year.  I  give  the  analysis  of  the 
•excrement  by  Professor  Way  : — 

'*.  -^   .  lbs. 

Moisture -. 81-77 

Organic  matter,  sand,  and  silica      ..      ..  15'51 

Phosphate  of  lime     '65 

Other  substances       2*7 

lOO-OO 
Kitrogen  *45  =  ammonia  '54  per  cent. 

The  next  cattle  under  experiment  were  eight  heifers  which 
bad  scarcely  attained  their  full '  growth.  After  allowing*  a 
short  time  for  change  of  food,  they  gained  evenly  and  steadily 
throughout  16  weeks,  during  which  their  weight  increased  from  7} 
to  9|-  cwt.  each  (on  the  average),  being  14  lbs,  per  week.  They 
were  supplied  with  turnips  or  other  green  food  at  the  rate  of 
60  lbs.  per  day — with  chopped  straw,  together  with  4  lbs.  rape- 
cake  and  2  lbs.  of  bean-meal  each  per  day  for  ten  weeks ;  from 
this  time,  during  six  weeks,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment 
3  lbs.  each  per  day  of  rape-cake  in  addition,  making  7  lbs.  rape- 
cake  and  2  lbs.  bean-meal  per  day  for  each.  I  supply  the 
amount  and  description  of  food  for  21  days,  during  which  the 
7  lbs.  of  rape  and  2  lbs.  of  bean-meal  per  day  to  each  were 
given : — 
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Weight  of 
Food. 

Composition  of  Food. 

W»ter. 

Organic. 

MlnenL 

fiapecake 

Bon  meal 

SiieDsofotts       ..     .. 
SvedeTaniips    ..     .. 
Hay  of  inferior  qnalitjr 
Water 

lbs. 

1176- 

386- 

1260- 

10080* 

1176* 

846* 

99-84 
48*50 
dried 
8907* 

165-25 

846* 

1042* 

278*75 
1162* 
1100- 

949-50 
•• 

34-10 
8*75 

98* 

73- 

61-25 
•  • 

ExciemeDt 

14874* 
9600- 

10066-59 
8153* 

4532*125 
1163-50 

275-10 
284-25 

Metency* 

5274- 

1914*59 

3368*75 

plus     9*15 

Nitrogen  in  Bape  cake       59-04 

,,  Beans       16*75 

,,         Shells  of  oats 8* 

,,  Turnips 28* 

Hay 12* 

123-79 

\U. 

In  9600  lbs.  excrement     Nitrogen    75-84 

In  169  lbs.  flesh  dry  fibrine,  38*87  =  Nitrogen      6.24 

82*  8 
Nitrogen  spent  in  perspiration      . .    41*71 

123-79 

The  gain  in  weight  daring  these  21  days  was  338  lbs.,  or  14  lbs. 
each  per  week.     The  proportion  of  flesh  is  assumed  to  be  169 
lbs.,  or  one-half  the  gain  of  weight,  and  seems  ample,  though 
the  cattle  were  still  growing. 
The  analysis  of  the  excrement  by  Professor  Way  gives,  of 

Moisture 84-92 

Organic  matter,  with  salts  of  ammonia  ..  12*12 

Sand -93 

Phosphate  of  lime -72 

Alkalies,  sulphates,  &c 1*31 

100-00 
Nitrogen  -79  =  ammonia  -96. 

Barral  states  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  which  escapes  by 
perspiration  as  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  that  in  the  food.  Bous- 
singault  found  that  in  a  cow  giving  milk  there  was  an  escape  of 
13*50  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  whilst  a  turtle  dove  parts  with  35*04 

*  Chiefly  consumed  in  respiration  and  perspiration,  the  remainder  being  con- 
certed into  flesh,  fat,  &c. 
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per  cent,  of  this  element.  This  loss  of  nitrogen  seems  hitherto 
to  have  been  little  noticed  by  practical  feeders.  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  this  loss  may  be  increased  bj  too  liberal  a  supply  of 
albuminous  matter  in  the  food. 

The  next  experiment  was  on  eight  cattle,  and  commenced  March, 
1855 ;  the  first  six  weeks  after  they  were  tied  up,  their  food  consisted 
of  chopped  straw,  shells  of  eats,  and  bean-straw,  in  about  equal 
proportions ;  4  lbs.  of  rape-cake,  1  lb.  bean-meat,  i  lb.  linseed, 
and  i  lb.  wheat  ground  together,  and  30  lbs.  swede&  p^r  d^y.  The 
straw,  &c.,  were  cooked  by  steaming.  On  this  food  two  of  the 
heifers  had  gained  9  lbs.  each  in  the  month's  weighing,  the  othexs 
16  lbs.  and  18  lbs.  each  per  week ;  the  average  being  somewhat 
more  them  14  lbs.  p^  week.  A  sample  of  the  excrement  was 
sent  on  the  26th  of  March  to  Professor  Way  for  analysis,  which 

Moisture     - 83*81 

Organio  matter ..      ••      ..  13*44 

Sand,  &c.  ;;     *..      ..•..*....      ..  '93 

Phosphate  of  limo      *64 

Common  salt     -18 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  potash *95 


Nitrogen  '51 '=  ammonia  '62. 


99*95 


'O 


The  yield  of  excrement  is  at  the  rate  of  about  9i  tons  per  year ; 
value,  85.  6rf.  per  ton;  or  Is,  Id.  per  week  for  each. 

My  store  of  turnips  being  exhausted  with  March,  an  additional 
,  proportion  of  bean-straw,  with  the  above-mentioned  allowance  of 
rape-cake,  bean^meal,  linseed,  and  wheat  ground  together,  was  sup* 
plied  till  the  24th  of  May,  when  a  portion  of  meadow-grass  was 
mixed  with  the  straw,  and  by  degrees  the  straw  was  discontinued ; 
when  mown  grass,  together  with  the  same  allowance  of  extra  food, 
was  given  till  th^.  clo3e  pf  Jpne,  when  the  lot  were  of  prime 
quality,  and  sold  for  the  top  market  price.  Up  to  the  close  of 
May  their  gain  averaged  over  14  lbs.  per  week ;  during  June 
they  gained  something' les^  than  14  lbs.  per  week.  On  the  29th 
of  June  a  sample  of  excrement  was  sent  to  Professor  Way,  who 
reported  its  contents  : — 

lbs. 

Moisture 84*90 

Organic  matter 11-94 

Sand  .^     ..     ••     ••.«.»•«     ••.     ••  *8(i 

Phosphate  of  lime     .«.     »•     ••.     «.     •»  1*33 

Common  salt *24 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  potash "?6 

100*00 
Nitrogen  *94,  equal  to  1*14  ammoiua. 
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The  yield  of  excrement  was  at  the  rate  of  9  J  tons  per  year,  and 
its  value  in  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  computed 
at  15i.  fex  ton,  being  at  the  rate  of  2s,  lOi^d.  per  week  for 
each,  to  which  the  sulphate  of  potash  will  be  an  appreciable 
addition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bulk  of  food  supplied  when  this 
sample  of  excrement  was  sent  for  analysis  was  meadow-grass,  at 
the  time  of  year  when  it  is  rich  in  nitrogetl,  alfid  this  IvoUld  mate- 
nally  affect  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  excrement.  It 
would  hare  afforded  a  more  correct  test  of  my  views  as  to 
the  disposition  of  animals  to  assimilate  more  of  nitrogen  in  the 
early,  and  of  fat  in  the  later,  stages  of  feeding  if  the  same  food 
had  been  continued  throughout.  •  Still-when  I  find  in  the  advanced 
ii»f;e  of  feeding  the  excrement  doubly  rich  in  nitrogen,  with 
scarcely  an  equal  gain  in  weight,  this  tends  to  confirm  such  an 
inference. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  supply  of  extra  food,  during  June, 
as  far  as  regards  the  nitrogenous  principle,  was  superfluous. 
The  cost  of  this  extra  food  is  3s,  2hd,  per  week  ;  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  excrement  will  be  about  Is,  7(/.,  as  the  excre- 
ment without  the  extra  food  would  probably  have  been  worth 
1».  6(i  per  week. 

On  each  occasion  the  sample  of  excrement  sent  for  analysis 
was  taken  from  the  quantity  of  solid  and  liquid  evacuated 
daring  the  preceding  24  hours,  well  blended  and  sent  off  quite 
fresh. 

These  experiments  were  concluded  in  June,  1855,  since  when 
my  treatment  has  undergone  some  modifications. 

Effjcacy  of  Sugar  and  Starch  in  tike  production  of  Fat — 
I  now  call  attention  to  a  subject  which  has  been  long  a  matter 
of  controversy  amongst  the  teachers  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  barely  settled — the  efficacy  of 
sugar  and  starch  in  the  production  of  fat.  In  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal  I  find-  well-authenticated  and 
reliable  statements  by  Mr.  Hope  of  Fenton  Barns  and  others, 
to  the  effect  that  cattle  supplied  with  turnips — 170  lbs.  to  180  lbs. 
per  day,  vrith  5  lbs.  o£  straw  per  day — ^had  gained  throughout  a 
coone  of  feeding  14  lbs.  per  week — a  gain  I  have  scarcely  found 
exceeded,  taking  the  average  of  a  lot  for  a  lengthened  course. 
Fiom  various  analyses  of  these  miterials,  and  sdecting  those  of 
good  atverage  quality,  I  deduce  the  following  proporiieas  in  Iba. 
for  24  weeks: — 
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Per  Day. 

In  24  Weeks. 

Natural 
State. 

Dry. 

Whole 

Weight, 

Diy. 

Gompoaitton. 

Albn- 
minous 
Matter. 

OiL 

Starch, 

Tarnips 

Straw       

lbs. 
175 
5 

Ibi. 

19*25 

4-40 

lbs. 
3234 
1056 

lbs. 
485*10 
31*50 

Ibe. 
64*68 
7- 

lbs. 

194U 

420 

As  reqmsite  for  maintenance  1 
only,  without  gain     . .   . .  / 

180 
120 

23-^5 
13*20 

4290 
2217 

516*60 
332*55 

71*68 

•  « 

2360 
1440.80 

Tb<^  remainder  for  increase    . 

p 

184*  5 

71*68 

919*20 

lbs. 
I  assume  *  the  oil  or  fat  of  120  lbs.  of  turnips  per  day  (or  for  24 
weeks,  44*34  lbs.)  to  be  required  for  maintenance,  and  compute  it  as  equal 
to  starch,  in  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  oil  to  5  lbs.  of  starch  and  sugar,  or 

44*34  lbs =    110-88 

Starch  and  sugar  in  120  lbs.  of  turnips  per  day  for  24  weeks      1330*  12 

1441- 

It  will  be  observed  tbat  the  184'5  of  albuminous  matter  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  assimilation  or  increase 
of  flesh.  This  supply  of  albumen  represents  7*66  lbs.  of  dry 
fibrine  per  week,  which  with  the  usual  proportion  of  moisture,  77 
per  cent,  is  equal  to  a  gain  per  week  of  33*30  lbs.  of  flesh,  whilst 
my  computation  of  gain  per  week  in  flesh  is  only  6  lbs.  It  then 
follows  that  the  manure  or  excrement  from  cattle  whilst  fattening 
on  turnips  only  will  be  richer  in  nitrogen  than  when  supplied 
only  with  the  quantity  required  for  their  maintenance. 

Professor  Way,  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  181,  gives  the  analyses  of  twenty-two  kinds  of  grasses 
in  the  dry  state,  comprising  most  of  those  which  prevail  on  out 
feeding  pastures,  from  which  he  derives  an  average  of — 


Albuminous  Matter. 

10-98 


Oil  and  Fat. 
3*08 


Starch,  Sngar,  && 

45*57 


These  analyses  were  made  on  grasses  chiefly  when  in  flower. 
Every  grazier  of  experience  will  agree  in  saying  that  grass  in  a 
younger  state  will  fatten  more  satisfactorily.  This  younger  grass 
will  difier  chiefly  in  its  less  proportion  of  woody  fibre,  which,  m 
the  grasses  analysed  by  Professor  Way,  averaged  35  per  cent 
A  portion  of  this  will  in  the  younger  grasses  be  represented  by 
sugar,  starch,  &c. ;  their  percentage  of  moisture  is  also  greater. 


Vida  Lehmann,  Cayendish  Society's  Ed.,  vol.  iii. 
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There  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  assigning  to  the  younger 
gFBSfes  a  greater  percentage  of  albuminous  matter  or  flesh- 
fonning  principle. 

The  proportion  of  woody  fibre  is  doubtless  considerably  in- 
floenced  by  the  quickness  of  growth  also,  to  which  I  have  called 
attention  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal,  the  plants  of 
quicker  growth  having  a  less  proportion  of  woody  fibre,  and  more 
of  starchy  sugar,  &c.  And  tb  this  I  am  disposed  in  a  great 
degree  to  attribute  the  fattening  properties  of  fertile  pastures  in 
comparison  with  those  on  poorer  soils — in  corroboration  of  which 
I  may  state  that  I  have,  by  dressing  with  bones  and  other 
manures,  inducing  quickness  of  growth,  converted  old  store  pas- 
tures on  clay,  on  which  cattle  would  graze  for  a  season  with  but 
little  increase,  into  fattening  pastures.  Mr.  Gamett  also,  of 
Wharfeside,  near  Otley,  has  found  a  like  effect  from  top-dressing 
pasture  with  guano,  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt,  and  1  cwt.  common 
salt  per  acre  for  three  seasons  in  succession ;  this  pasture  on 
allavial  loam  carries  in  consequence  50  per  cent,  more  cattle, 
and  fattens  them  much  more  quickly  than  before.  Mr.  Gamett 
attributes  this  not  solely  to  the  increased  produce,  but  also  to 
the  improved  quality  of  the  grass,  which  in  my  estimation  will 
in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  the  greater  percentage  of  sugar, 
starch,  &c. 

Assuming  that  cattle  whilst  on  pasture  require  an  equal  quantity 
of  solid  matter  as  when  supplied  with  175  lbs.  turnips  and  5  lbs. 
of  straw  per  day,  they  would  consume  23*65  lbs.,  or  4290  lbs.  in 
24  weeks,  and  taking  into  account  that  pastures  have  some  ad- 
mixture of  perennial  clovers,  which  are  richer  in  albuminous 
matter  than  the  natural  grasses,  we  may  compute  the  percentage 
of  albumen  as  increased  to  12  per  cent.  Thus  the  4290  lbs. 
consumed  in  24  weeks  will  contain  of  albuminous  matter  516 
lbs. ;  that  in  the  turnips  with  straw  is  computed  at  516*60. 

These  enquiries  tend  to  show  that  the  increase  of  oilcake  and 
other  substances,  rich  in  albuminous  matter,  in  the  itiore  advanced 
stages  of  feeding,  has  no  other  e£fect,  so  far  as  the  nitrogenous 
dement  is  concerned^  than  to  enrich  the  manure ;  they  tend  like- 
wise to  show  that  the  gain  of  weight  in  fattening  is  much  more 
due  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  to  the  oil  and  other  respi- 
ratory or  fiat-forming  ingredients  of  the  food. 

I  compute  the  gain  of  fat  per  week  as  consisting  of — 

IbB. 

Loose  fat,  or  tallow 3 

Suet,  or  fat  in  the  loin 1 

Fat  mixed  with  meat  and  sold  as  beef  ..      ..     7 

11 
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Not  do  I  think  this  an  over-estimate,  as  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  gain  of  carcase  fat,  independent  of  the  loose  fat  or  tallow,  is 
greater  than  that  of  flesh.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the 
.carcase  immediately  under  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
fat,  which,  when  the  beast  is  lean,  scarcely  exceeds  |  to  4  inch  in 
thickness,  whilst  in  fattening  it  increases  freqaently  to  li,  f.  e. 
sixfold  or  upwards^  The  fatty  portions  throoghout  increase  also, 
and  the  flesh  becomes  intermixed  with  fat,  and  assumes  what  is 
termed  the  mottled  appearance,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
beef  of  prime  quality. 

The  24  weeks  will  then  show  an  increase  of  2&4  lbs.  of  fat 
As  the  oil  in  the  turnips  and  straw  is  computed  to  be  only 
71'65  lbs.,  there  does  not  remain  a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  fat  stored  up  in  this  course  of  feeding  is 
derived  from  the  starch,  sugar,  &c. 

In  computing  the  proportion  of  fat  derived  from  starch,  a  dif- 
ferent relation  obtains  from  what  is  observed  in  its  efficacy  for 
respiration,  owing  to  the  greater  percentage  of  oxygen  in  starch 
and  sugar  as  compared  with  that  in  oil,  oxygen  being  required 
in  much  larger  quantity  than  carbon  or  hydrogen  in  the  respirar 
tory  process. 

Oxygem.         Carbon.      Hjrdroeen. 

Starch  and  sugar  contain  on  an  average     ..  51 '36   ,.  42*23   ..     6*41 
Fat  or  oil      10-13  ..   78-13  ..  11-74 

The  proportion  of  carbon  to  hydrogen  in  each  is  very  similsx, 
being  somewhat  less  than  7  of  carbon  to  1  of  hydrc^en,  from 
which  it  appears  that  nearly  2  lbs.  of  starch  are  requisite  to  make 
.1  lb.  of  solid  fat,  or  about  90  of  starch  for  50  of  fat. 

Physiologists  attribute  to  fat,  besides  the  maintenance  of  heat, 
the  pri>perty  of  facilitadng  digestion.  Lehmann  describes  fat  as 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  effecting  the  metamorphosis  of 
food,  aad  confirnks  this  by  his  own  experiments,  and  otheis 
by  Elsasser. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Elnglish  feeder  in  fattening  his 
cattle,  and  the  foreign  cook  who  saturates  the  lean-fed  beef  of  his 
country  with  olive-oil,  are  alike  unconsciously  pursuing  the  same 
object — that  of  rendering  their  material  more  easy  of  digestion, 
.and  consequently  more  palatable. 

In  my  treatment  of  dairy  cows  I  find  it  advantageous  to 
supply,  in  addition  to  ordinary  food,  materials  particularly  rich 
in  albuminous  matter,  and  to  give  more  in  proportioii  to  those 
cows  which  give  the  largest  yield  of  milk. 

My  conclusions  in  regard  to  fattening  are,  that  by  ordinary 
food  you  can. afford  an  adequate  supply  of  albumen  for  the 
maintenance  and  likewise  for  the  increase  in  assimilation  of 
fibrine,  and  that  the  gain  by  fattening  is  in  a  great  measure  due 
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to  the  starch,  sugar,  and  other  fat-forming  principles,  in  which  I 
include  oil :  without  a  due  pToportioh  of  oil  I  should  not  expect 
success  in  fattening. 

Value  for  Feeding  purposes  of  various  articles  if  Food, — I  now 
propose  to  examine  the  composition  of  materials  chiefly  used  for 
feeding,  and  their  efficacy  for  the  production  of  fat.  I  give  the 
percentage  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  and  reduce  them  to  fat,  taking 
the  proportion  as  90  of  stafch,  sugar,  &c.,  to  50  of  fat.  I  supply 
likewise  the  percentage  and  value  of  their  fertilizing  constituents, 
which  are  ot  importance  to  the  farmer  and  feeder.  The  com- 
putations were  mad«  on  the  materials  in  their  usual  state  of 
dryness,  except  in  the  case  of  turnips,  which  axe  taken  as  free 
from  moistare,  and  therefore  valued  at  4/.  10«.  per  ton,  *=■  \0s, 
per  ton  in  the  natoial  state. 

From  the  following  tabular  statement  (p.  1 72)  it  will  be  found  that 
in  wheat-straw,  for  which  I  pay  35«.  per  ton,  I  obtain  for  Is,  ihd, 
*50  oil  and  32  lbs»  starch,  or  (the  starch  reduced  as  oil),  18]^  lbs., 
arailable  for  the  production  of  fat  or  for  respiration.  1  know  no 
other  material  from  which  I  can  derive  by  purchase  an  equal 
amount  of  this  element  of  food  at  so  low  a  price.  The  value  of 
straw  calculated  as  manure  is  95.  Id.  per  ton. 

Swedish  turnips,  at  10^.  per  ton,  give  of  oil  and  starch  reduced 
as  oil,  35  lbs.,  for  25,  2ie/.  In  comparative  nutritive  value  105. 
per  ton  is  much  too  low  an  estimate. 

Oil-take^  beanSj  Indian-mealy  and  locust-beans  have  been  taken 
at  the  same  price,,  viz.  Id.  per  lb.,  or  9/.  65.  Sd,  per  ton ;  any 
Taiiation  in  their  relative  market  value  will  alter  the  figures  here 
given  in  the  same  proportion.  Of  the  four,  oilcake  is  found  to 
he  the  cheapest  at  the  same  price,  being  much  preferable  to 
heans  for  fattening.  The  locust  or  catob  bean,  at  the  same  price, 
is  much  the  dearest. 

In  these  computations  the  albuminous  matter  is  calculated 
onlj(Mi  its  value  as  manure.  When  assimilated  in  flesh  or  fi  brine 
it  has  a  higher  value  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  fat,  and 
it  is  on  the  due  apportionment  of  materials  rich  in  albuminous 
Blatter  that  our  success  in  feeding  cattle  with  profit  in  great 
ineasure  depends.  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  more  precise 
information  I  availed  myself  of  the  assistance  of  Professor  Way, 
who  selected  for  analysis  a  piece  of  beef  particularly  lean,  and 
J'eported  it  to  consist  of — 

Water      .•      ..      ..      ..      ..    "..  53-81 

Fat 3-10 

Albuminous  matter        ..      ••      ..  24*06 

Other  substances     ..      ».      •«     ••  19-3 

100-00 
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This  material,  though  of  its  kind  particularly  rich  in  nitrogen, 
is  not  worth  more  as  manure  than  2^.  &\d.  per  100  lbs.,  or  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  its  value  as  food. 

These  investigations,  which  have  more  or  less  occupied  my 
attention  for  several  years,  have  changed  considerably  my  mode 
of  treatment  for  fattening.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  most  economical 
use  of  food  rich  in  albuminous  matter  is  together  with  straw  or 
other  materials  which  are  deficient  in  this  element.  I  now  use 
for  fattening,  bean  and  oat'Straw  and  shells  of  oats  in  equal  pro- 
portions, with  a  limited  supply  of  turnips,  never  exceeding 
60  lbs.  per  day  to  each,  and  the  following  .extra  food  : — 


•• 


3  lbs.  of  rape  cake 

fib.       malt  combs  ..      ..l  steamed  together  with  the  straw. 

I  lb.       bran      ) 

If  my  turnips  fail  in  spring,  by  supplying  2  to  2i  lbs.  of  rape- 
cake  in  addition  I  find  the  result  equally  favourable.  On  this 
fare  my  cattle  thrive  satisfactorily,  and  make  usually  at  the  rate 
of  14  lbs.  per  week  each.  '  I  sometimes  substitute  i  lb.  per  day 
of  linseed-oil  for  the  2  lbs.  of  rape-cake  without  turnips,  the 
gain  by  which  I  find  satisfactory.  One  of  a  lot  of  14  fed  in  this 
mode  gained  at  the  rate  of  24  lbs.  per  week  from  March  up  to 
Julj,  1856,  being  the  greatest  gain  I  have  observed  in  the  course 
of  my  experience  as  a  feeder. 

Having  received  numerous  applications  from  vendors  to  become 
a  purchaser,  and  inquiries  as  to  what  I  thought  of  the  properties 
of  carob  or  locust  beans,  I  may  call  attention  to  its  comparative 
composition  with  Indian  meal,  which  it  most  nearly  resembles, 
and  in  comparison  with  which  its  value  is  decidedly  inferior. 
There  is  little  difference  in  the  feeding  effects  of  sugar  and 
starch ;  the  former  contains  somewhat  more  of*  oxygen,  which  in 
some  slight  degree  facilitates  its  consumption  in  the  respiratory 
process ;  but  in  the  same  ratio  it  is  deficient  in  carbon,  and  has 
consequently  less  of  the  property  of  producing  fat. 

The  respective  quantities  of  oxygen  from  the  air  required  for 
the  consumption  of 

100  parts  of  starch  are 118-62 

„  sugar  106-67 

„  fat  292-14 

These  numbers  seem  to  denote  the  comparative  labour  or  exer- 
cise of  the  organs  of  respiration  requisite  for  the  consumption  of 
these  elements  of  food  respectively,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the 
wpport  of  vitality.     Their  relative  composition  is — 


percent. 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Fat      .. 

..     78-13 

..   11-74   .. 

10-13  1 

Starch  .. 

..     44-45 

..     6-17   .. 

49-38 

Sugar  .. 

,.     40- 

^.     6-66  .. 

63-34  j 
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Whilst  these  analyses  have  been  in  the  conrse  of  prepanttion, 
with  the  view  of  being  inserted  in  the  Society's  Joamal,  another 
month  has  elapsed,  during  which  I  have  proceeded  with  mj 
observations  on  dairy  produce.  On  the  12th  of  March  I  pur- 
chased Mr.  Smith's  cow  (see  p.  153)  lor  12/.  IQs^  being  move  than 
her  market  value,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  her  on  my  food ;  her 
yield  of  milk  had  then  diminished  to  8  quarts  per  day.  On 
the  Slst  of  March,  four  weeks  from  tiie  former  weighing,  and 
nineteen  days  after  being  treated  with  my  food,  her  yidd  of  milk 
had  increased  to  9i  quarts  per  day,  and  her  weight  to  8  cwt.  1  qr., 
being  28  lbs.  increase, 

Mr.  Pawson's  cow,  which  was  continued  on  the  same  food, 
viz.,  meadow-hay  ad  libitum^  and  a.  more  limited  supply  of  tur- 
nips, reduced  her  yield  of  milk  to  less  than  5  quarts  per  day, 
without  alteration  in  her  weight 

My  cow  first  placed  on  trial  with  those  of  Mr.  Smitih  and  Mr. 
Pawson,  gave  a  yield  of  milk  of  12  quarts  per  day,  and  gained 
28  lbs.  in  the  four  weeks,  her  weight  on  the  31st  of  March  being 
10  cwt.  2  qrs. 

The  weight  and  the  yield  of  milk  of  the  six,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  were — 


Yield  of 

TMdoC 

(Mate 
4WfldES. 

^ 

KAreh4. 

Milk 
pcrDaj. 

March  31. 

Hflk 

4 

cwt.  Qra.   lbs. 

Qaartff. 

cwt.  qm.  lbs. 

Qoftiis. 

lbs. 

Weight  of  No.  1.    ^ 

10       0    S6 

8 

10      3      0 

6-9 

58 

2.    .. 

11       1       0 

14 

11       3       0 

14*9 

56 

4.     .. 

10       0       0 

UJ 

10       1       0 

13 

28 

n               6.     .. 

10       3       0 

14 

11       2      0 

It 

84 

7.    .. 

11       0      0 

10 

U      3      0 

10 

84 

11.    .. 

9       2       0 

11 

10      I      0 

1 

12 

84 

On  referring  to  the  previous  weighing,  there  was  little  or  no 
gain  from  Feb.  4th  to  March  4th,  the  cows  being  at  that  time  in 
a  somewhat  more  relaxed  state.  During  March  they  wholly 
regained  their  consistency.  The  gain  shown  in  the  weighings 
March  31,  by  the  six  cows,  appears  therefore  unusually  great. 
It  should  however  be  computeq.as  made  during  the  eight  weeks, 
from  Feb.  4th  to  March  Slst,. being  with  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  12  quarts  (11*66)  per  day  each,  at  the  rate  of  81  lbs.  each 
per  week  on  the  average. 

No.  11,  it  will  be  observed,  is  stated  as  giving  more  milk  go 
the  Slst  than  on  the  4th  of  March.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
cows  drop  their  yield  of  milk  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  regain 
it,  especially  when  in  use.  The  whole  of  these  six  cows  were 
kept  free  .from  calf  till  February,  when  Npipt.  Si  and  4  were  sent 
to  the  bull.     I  had  some  hesitation  in  r^;axd  t»  No.  4^  from  her 
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haTing  suffered  from  pleuro.  Her  milk,  tested  by  a  lactometer, 
deooted  a  less  than  avera^  proportion  of  cream  ;  still  in  quantity, 
and  keeping  up  its  yield  for  a  length  of  time,  being  of  more  than 
ordinaiy  capability,  I  decided  to  retain  her. 

Nos.  1  and  7,  which  are  giving  respectively  8  and  10  quarts 
per  day,  are  in  a  state  of  fatness  ;  they  will  probably  be  sold  in 
Jane  as  prime  fat,  when  their  yield  of  milk  will  probably *be  6 
and  8  quarts  per  day  each.  They  may  be  expected  to  fetch  20/. 
to  23/.  No.  6  is  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  No.  11,  which 
suffered  considerably  from  pieuio,  is  in  comparatively  lower 
oondition. 

During  the  season,  from  the  close  of  October  to  the  close  of 
January,  I  avoid  purchasing  near-<alving  cows,  which  are 
then  unusually  dear,  my  replenishments  being  made  with  cows 
gi^dng  a  low  range  of  milk  and  intended  for  fattening:  I  find 
Ihem  more  profitable  than  those  which  are  quite  dry.  The  pre- 
sent season  I  had  additional  grounds  for  abstaining  from  buying 
bigh-piiced.  cows  from  the  reoent  presence  of  pleuro. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  I  had  occasion  to  purchase  a  calving 
cow,  which  was  reported  to  have  calved  on  the  28th  of  February. 
Her  weight  on  the  4th  of  March  was  9  cwt.  1  qr.  I  supplied 
her  with  35  lbs.  of  mai^l,  and  hay  ad  libitum^  of  which  she 
ale  22  lbs.  per  day.  The  greatest  yield  she  attained  was  some- 
what  more  than  13  quarts  per  day.  On  the  31st  of  March  her 
weight  was  9  cwt.,  being  a  loss  of  28  lbs.  in  four  weeks.  Her 
yield  of  milk  bad  diminished  to  Hi  quarts  per  day:  a  week 
after  this  her  milk,  during  six  days,  was  kept  apart,  and  averaged 
10  quarts  per  day  ;  being  at  first  rather  more,  at  the  close  rather 
less,  than  this.  The  cream  produced  from  these  60  quarts  was 
9  pints,  the  butter  63  oz.  The  butter  from  each  quart  of  cream 
was  14  oz.  The-  -proportion  of  butter  to  milk  was  63  oz.  from 
60  quarts— rather  more  than  *1  oz.  per  quart. 

An  equal  quantity  of  milk  from  a  cow  (calved  Oct.  8th)  treated 
with  steamed  food,  and  set  apart  for  comparison,  gave  less  than 
7  pints  of  cream,  which  produced  79  oz.  of  butter. 

In  quality  and  agreeableness  the  butter  from  steamed  food  and 
cake  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  from  hay  and  mangel. 

Mr.  Stansfeld,  of  Chertsey,  has  supplied  me  with  the  following 
interesting  particulars  pf  two  Aldemey  cows  which  were  treated 
as  follows  :— 

Bape-cake.    Bean-meal.    Bran.       combai! 
Iba.  Its.  Um.  Iba. 

»oa  De&  Ist  to  Jan.  IStik  with  swedes  asd 

meadow-hay. 
Prom  Jan.  15th  to  Feb.  17th,  pulped  and 

fennented  swedes,  meadow-hay,  and       ..3  2  2  2 

ftwBF«b.l7tiitoMaylst 6  •.  2  2 
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Results : — 

Dec.  1st  to  Jan.  15th,  yield  of  butter  from  each  quart  of  cream  lOf  oes. 
Jan.  15th  to  Feb.  17th  ditto  ditto  14  ozs. 

Feb.  17th  to  May  Ist  ditto  ditto  188  oza. 

The  yield  of  butter  in  proportion  to  milk,  Dec.  1st  to  Jan.  15th,  is  ciescribed 

as  unsatisfjEU^tory. 
Ditto  ditto  Feb.  17th  to  May  as  2  ozs.  per 

qpuart,  which  is  their  maximum  proportion. 
Soon  after  calving  the  two  cows  give  18  quarts  of  milk  per  day ;  on  the 
15th  of  May  15  quarts  per  day. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  has  completely  satisfied  himself  that  by  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  the  turnip  loses  its  disagreeable  taste,  and 
that  his  butter  is  of  excellent  quality. 

If  I  take  the  supply  of  turnips,  120  lbs.  per  day,  as  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  only  of  the  cow,  the  nutritive  elements 
will  be— 

Albumen.      .  •  OIL  SUxch  and  Sogv. 

1-98  -264  7-92 

Beckoning  the  oil  as  used  for  respiration,  and  computing  it 
in  proportion  of  5  to  2  as  compared  with  starch  =   ..      ..     *66 

8-58 


The  food 

supplied  to  the  cow  consists  of — 

22 
35 

Water. 

Dry. 

Albu. 
men. 

OIL 

Starch 

and 

Sugar. 

Fibre. 

Minerals. 

Phoe- 

phoilc 
Add. 

Hay     ..     .. 

Stored  Mangel 

2i 
28-0 

19*36 
7- 

2*03 
1«05 

•59 

8*74 
4*20 

6-05 
1-05 

1-95 
•70 

•30 
•05 

26-36 

3-08 

•59 

12*94 

1-10 

2-65 

•35 

The  13  quarts  of  milk  yielded  of  butter 
Deduct  for  moisture,  &c 


Butter  in  the  skimmed  milk  estimated  as 


Oi. 

13-60 
2-28 

11-32 
•68 


oz.  12-00 


12  ounces  of  pure  oil  in  tho  butter  are  f  lb. 


75 


The  oil  in  the  food        

The  starch  and  sugar    ..      ..     12*94 
Used  for  animal  respiration ..      8*58 


lb. 
•59 


4*36 


There  appears,  then,  in  this  supply  of  food  *59  lb.  oil  and  4*36 
lbs.  starch  for  the  production  of  '75  in  the  butter  from  13  quarts 
per  day,  the  cow's  greatest  yield.  At  the  time  the  milk  was 
tested,  aftermath  hay  w^  si^^st^tuted  for  first-crop  hay,  in  equal 
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qoantitj.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  decidedly  richer  in  oil. 
Her  produce  had  lessened  to  10  quarts  per  day ;  her  production 
of  batter  was  10*50  oz.  per  day,  or  of  pure  oil  about  9  oz. ;  for 
the  supply  of  oil  the  aftermath  hay  alone  would  be  much  more 
than  adequate. 

On  examining  the  adequacy  of  the  food  for  the  supply  of 
albomen  for  the  casein, 

Iba. 

I  find  this  to  be 308 

I  assume  that  in  120  lbs.  of  turnips,  as  required  for)    ^.gg 
maintenance,  in  a  normal  state I 

1-10 

^Fhicb,  according  to  Haidlen's  analysis,  will  be  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  8*60  quarts  per  day.    The  supply  of  mineral  substances 
is  in  excess. 
The  cow  under  this  treatment  gave — 

Soon  after  calving  fully      13  quarts  per  day. 

5  weeks  after  calving Hi  „ 

In  less  than  8  weeks  after  calving     ..9  „ 

and  with  this  there  occurred  also  a  loss  of  weight. 

We  find  this  cow,  supplied  with  food  amply  rich  in  every 
element  suited  to  her  wants  and  purposes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  nitrogenous  principle  only,  lowering  her  condition,  and  likewise 
her  yield  of  milk  till  it  approaches  a  quantity  for  which  her  food 
enables  her  to  supply  a  due  proportion  of  casein. 

About  the  20th  of  April  the  cow's  yield  being  reduced  to  9 
quarts  per  day,  her  food  was  changed  to  steamed  mixture ;  soon 
after  this  her  yield  increased  to  11  quarts  per  day.  Her  weight, 
April  28th,  9  cwt ;  May  16th,  9  cwt.  14  lbs.,  yield  of  milk 
11  quarts. 

I  now  introduce  the  dairy  statistics  of  Mr.  Alcock,  of  Aireville, 
Skipton,  who  has  for  some  time  been  practising  my  method  of 
treatment,  with  such  modifications  as  are  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances. 

During  the  winter  season  Mr.  Alcock's  food  consisted  of 
mangel,  of  which  he  gave  20  lbs.  per  day  to  each,  uncooked ; 
together  with  steamed  food  ad  libitum^  consisting  of  wheat  and 
bom  straw,  and  shells  of  oats. 

lbs.  per  Day. 

Garob  bean  and  Indian  meal,  for  each     ..      ..  3 

Bran  and  malt  combs        If 

Bean  meal 3^ 

Rape  cake*..     •     ..     -•  3 

Of  extra  food     ..      ..     llj 

.  *  The  rape-cake  used  by  Mr.  Alcock  was  of  foreign  mannfaetiire,  eTidently 
nch  in  oil,  \fQX  oontaining  mostard,  and  on  this  aceonnt  supplied  in  less  proportion. 
VOL.  XVIIL  N 
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From  March  19th,  when  his  store  of  mangel  was  exhausted, 
he  increased  his  supply  of  Indian  meal  to  4  lbs.  per  day,  and 
omitted  the  carob  bean. 

During  the  month  of  January  Mr.  Alcock  obtained  from  759 
quarts  of  milk  1323  oz.  of  butter,  being  from  each  16  quarts 
264  02.  During  February  and  March,  from  7368  quarts  of 
milk,  12,453  oz.  of  butter,  or  from  each  16  quarts  fully  27  oz. ; 
so  that  rather  less  than  9i  quarts  of  milk  have  produced  16  oz. 
of  butter.     The  average  produce  from  each  quart  of  cream  was 

20*  oz.  .  .... 

Mr.  Alcock  fattens  his  cows  whilst  giving  milk,  and  sells  them 
whilst  giving  4  to  6  quarts  per  day.  He  quite  agrees  with  me 
that  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  buy  far-milked  cows  for  fattening; 
and  obtains,  from  a  change  to  his  food,  2  to  3  quarts  per  day 
more  than  the  cow  had  given  previously. 

Though  Mr.  Alcock's  creams  is  not  so  rich  as  what  I  hare 
described  in  a  former  Journal,  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  so.  His 
mode  of  separating  his  milk  from  his  cream  differs  from  my  own, 
his  milk  being  set  up  in  leaden  vessels,  from  which,  on  the 
cream  being  formed,  the  old  milk  is  drawn,  by  taking  a  plog 
from  a  hollow  tube  with  perforated  holes  in  the  centre  of  the 
TesseK  To  this  differ«[ice  I  am  disposed  in  some  degree  to 
attribute  the  less  richness  of  Mr.  Alcock's  cream.  On  examin- 
ing the  cream  with  a  spoon,  after  the  dairy*keeper  had  drawn 
off  the  milk,  I  observed  some  portion  of  milk,  which  would  have 
escaped  through  my  perforated  skimmer. 

Mr.  Alcock's  proportion  of  batter  from  milk,  which  is  the 
matter  of  practical  importance,  is  greater  than  what  I  have  shown 
in  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal,  being  from  each  16  quarts  of 
milk  27  oz.  of  butter. 

QualUy  qf  Butter. — ^In  January,  1857,  samples  of  about  56  oz. 
each  of  butter  of  my  own,  and  also  of  Mr.  Alcock's,  were  sent  io 
the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Co.'s  candle  works  al  Bel- 
mont : — 

My  butter  was  found  to  consist  of  (taking  the  pure  fat  only)— 

Hard  fat,  mostly  margarine,  fusible  at  95^     ..     ..     43*9 
Liquid  or  olein 54*1 


Mr.  Alcock's — 


100-0 


Hard  fat,  mostly  margarine,  fusihle  at  100^   .»     ••     36*0 
Liquid  orolein ..     64*0 

1000 

For  these  analyses  of  butter  the  agricultural  public  are  inddbted 
to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  George  Wilson,  director  of  Messrs. 
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Price  and  Co.'s  manu&ctory.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Alcock's  milk  is  richer  in  batter,  and  that  his  butter  is  also 
richer  in  proportion  of  olein  to  margarine  than  my  own. 

Professor  Thompson  ('  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry/ 
6th  edition,  p.  317)  states  that  winter  batter  consists  more  of  solid, 
and  summer  more  of  liquid,  or  olein  fat. 

Ad  analysis  of  butter  made  in  Vosges,  gives-** 

Stl]iiiii6f «  Winter.  ^ 

Solid  or  margarine  fat 40     ••      «.     65 

Liquid  (or  olein)  fat      60     ..      ..     35 

100  100 

In  Lehmann's  ^  Physiological  Chemistry '  (Leipsic  edition, 
ToliL  p.  329)  an  analysis  of  butter  by  Bromus^  gives— « 

Margarine ..       68 

Olein     • 30 

Special  butter  oil         *»     ••        2 

100 

It  will  be  observed  that  my  butter  may  be  classed  as  summer 
batter,  and  that  Mr.  Alcock's  is  the  richest  in  proportion  of  olein. 
Both  were  produced  in  the  month  of  January. 

These  results  are  important,  and  completely  establish  the  con«- 
claaion  I  had  previously  formed,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
batter  depend  essentially  on  the  food  and  treatment ;  and  that  by 
suitable  means  you  can  produce  as  much  and  as  rich  butter  in 
winter  as  in  summer. 

From  information  derived  from  various  sources  in  the  district 
in  which  the  same  breed  of  cows  is  kept,  the  average  quantity  of 
butter  from  milk  is  somewhat  more  than  an  ounce  to  each  quart, 
or  from  16  quarts  of  milk  17  to  18  oz.  of  butter.  This  is  during 
summer,  and  whilst  the  cows  are  at  grass. 

Daring  the  winter  season  the  supply  of  butter  from  the  dairy- 
keepers  in  this  vicinity  falls  off  to  one-fourth  of  what  they  pro- 
duce in  summer. 

I  am  led  to  infer  that  there  is  some  misapprehension  as  to 
what  forms  the  excellence  of  butter.  On  inquiring  of  a  Jermyn- 
ttreet  factor,  I  learnt  that  rich  oily  butter  is  preferred  in  winter, 
aod  hard  butter  in  summer.  This  preference  to  hard  butter  in 
sommer  will  doubtless  be  owing  to  its  withstanding  better  the 
effects  of  heat,  and  consequently  being  more  palatable. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  higher  price  of  butter,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  suet  or  other  solid  fat,  is  due  not  only  to  its 
agreeable  flavour  but  also  to  its  proportion  of  olein,  which  is 
uown  to  be  more  easy  of  digestion,  and  more  available  for  respira- 
tion than  solid  or  margarine  fat.    We  find  it  preferred  for  pastry 

n2 
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and  other  culinary  preparations,  in  which  its  peculiar  flavour 
disappears ;  the  essential  oil  in  which  this  resides  being  veiy 
volatile  and  easily  removed  by  cooking  or  exposure  to  fro$t. 

Olive  oily  which  amongst  the  vegetable  oils  has  the  greatest 
proportion  of  olein  (72  to  28  margarine),  is  much  used  in  culinary 
preparations,  especially  on  the  continent.  Any  one  who  has 
partaken  of  a  beef-steak  nicely  prepared  with  refined  olive  oil  in 
the  cuisine  of  a  first-rate  foreign  hotel,  will  scarcely  detect  the 
substitution  of  this  oil  for  butter. 

The  price  of  refined  olive-oil  to  consumers  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  butter ;  whilst  that  of  linseed  oil,  rape,  &c.,  ranges  at 
from  4(f.  to  bd.  per  lb. 

Use  of  Rape-cake, — Having  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  use  of  rape-cake  as  food  for  cattle,  I  offer  some  suggestions 
to  those  who  have  been  less  accustomed  to  it,  my  consumption  of 
this  material  for  dairy  cows  and  for  fattening  being  upwards  of 
twenty  tons  per  year. 

When  I  first  gave  an  order  to  the  manufacturer  with  whom  I 
chiefiy  deal,  about  six  years  ago,  on  explaining  to  him  the  pur- 
pose for  which  I  required  it  he  requested  time  for  its  prepara- 
tion, and  recommended  that  I  would  give  him,  at  the  time  the 
fresh  seeds  arrived,  an  order  to  the  extent  of  my  requirements  for 
the  year.  As  the  quantity  I  ordered  fell  short,  I  sent  for  a  further 
supply  without  notice ;  on  its  arrival  I  was  not  satisfied  with  its 
appearance  or  effects.  On  making  a  complaint,  I  was  reminded 
by  the  manufacturer  of  his  request  that  I  would  give  him  pre- 
vious notice.  He  then  explained  that  his  object  was  to  select 
seed  free  from  mustard  or  other  impurity.  Since  then  I  have  had 
no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  cake  from  this  manufacturer. 

A  sample  of  this  was  found  by  Professor  Way  to  contain,  of 

Moisture        8*49 

Woody  fibre 8*61 

Starch,  gum,  sugar,  &c.        ..  37*93 

Albuminous  matter      ..      ..  31*42 

Oil  and  fatty  matter     ..      ..  10*65 

Ash        2*90 

10000 
I  have  occasionally  bought  German  or  Danish  rape-cake ;  it  is 
made  up  in  thick  square  pieces  of  a  rich  green  colour,  and  not  so 
hard  pressed.  An  analysis  of  this  by  Frofessor  Way  gave,  of 
albuminous  matter  30  and  of  oil  13*16  per  cent.  Until  this  season  I 
had  no  grounds  to  find  fault  with  this  foreign  cake,  but  was 
satisfied  to  pay  for  it  a  higher  price,  owing  to  its  superior  rich- 
ness in  oil.  In  this  season's  importation  I  was  led  to  suspect 
some  admixture  of  mustard-seed.  On  macerating  a  sample  in 
tepid  water,  I  perceived  an  admixture  of  yellow  husks,  and  like- 
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wise  the  smell  peculiar  to  mustard.  More  completely  to  satisfy 
myself,  I  sent  a  sample  to  Professor  Way,  who  reported  it  to 
contain  mustard. 

As  dealers  now  charge  a  higher  price  for  this  material,  for 
food,  in  comparison  with  what  they  charge  for  it  as  manure, 
they  are  clearly  responsible  for  its  being  of  a  quality  suitable  for 
food. 

To  prevent  the  cake  becoming  mouldy,  I  cover  it  over  with 
shells  of  oats  which  have  been  kiln-dried  ;  chopped  straw,  if  dry, 
would  equally  serve  the  purpose ;  by  this  means  its  flavour  is 
also  preserved — indeed,  by  keeping  for  a  time,  I  find  it  become 
milder  in  taste,  and  more  easy  to  masticate. 

Management  of  Grass-land, — In  describing  the  crops  or  pro- 
duce adapted  for  dairy  purposes,  1  think  it  proper  to  notice  my 
treatment  of  permanent  grass,  meadow  and  pasture.  I  reside  on 
the  borders  of  a  district  in  Yorkshire,  over  which  you  may  travel 
50  or  60  miles  without  seeing,  except  here  and  there,  an  isolated 
patch  in  tillage,  and  I  am  enabled  to  state,  from  observation, 
that  in  this  extensive  tract  of  permanent-gprass  the  occupiers 
depend  almost  wholly  on  the  excrement  of  their  cattle  for  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  their  land.  Whilst  in  some  of  the  corn- 
growing  districts  the  farmers  purchase  guano  or  other  extra 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  20&  per  acre  over  the  whole  of  their  hold- 
ings, by  far  the  majority  of  those  in  the  district  I  am  speaking  of 
(from  which  a  continued  deportation  of  cattle  and  also  of  dairy 
produce  takes  place),  depend  wholly  for  manure  on  the  excre- 
ment from  their  stock,  and  do  not  replenish  with  extra  materials. 

As  my  own  treatment  of  permanent  grass  differs  materially 
from  this,  I  proceed  to  describe  it  and  its  results. 

My  meadows,  from  their  high  condition,  preserve  their  verdure 
through  winter ;  during  the  month  of  March,  and  up  to  the  first 
^veek  in  May,  they  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  ewes  with  their 
lambs,  of  which  they  carry  at  the  rate  of  four  per  acre  till  the 
first  week  of  May.  Some  portion  is  left  untouched  by  sheep  for 
early  soiling,  which  I  usually  commence  about  the  26th  of  May. 

From  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  June  my  mowing  for  the  main 
crop  of  hay  usually  takes  place.  The  aftermath  is  again  cut 
either  for  soiling  or  for  aftermath  hay,  so  that  each  meadow  is 
mown  twice  during  the  season.  After  the  second  mowing  a  nice 
stftermath  grows,  which  serves  for  the  next  year's  ewes,  which 
are  bought  early  in  October,  and  turned  on  the  meadows  together 
with  their  ram.  Soon  after  the  ground  is  clear,  the  weather 
heing  suitable  (I  prefer  it  cloudy  or  wet),  the  fresh  excre- 
ment from  the  tanks  under  the  tails  of  the  animals  is  carted  on 
a&d  dressed  in.  The  whole  of  my  meadow  land  gets  a  dressing 
•f  this  once  a  year.     The  excrement  is  quite  free  from  straw.     I 
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formerly  procured  peat  soil  to  mix  with  it  to  neutralise  tbe  smell ; 
but  am  at  present  using  for  that  purpose  scrapings  which  are 
carted  on,  free  of  charge,  by  the  conservators  of  the  roads.  Both  for 
toiling  and  as  aftermath  the  grass  thus  dressed  is  eaten  with 
relish. 

I  find  little  difficulty  in  getting  manure  of  this  kind  into  the 
ground.  During  warm,  moist  weather,  when  the  absorbent 
powers  of  the  soil  are  in  full  activity,  the  whole  dressing  soon 
disappears.  I  have  known  the  cocksfoot*grass,  the  property  of 
which  for  quick  growth  as  aftermath  is  well  known,  attain  a 
height  of  3  feet  in  five  or  six  weeks  after  mowing. 

In  addition  to  this  yearly  dressing  with  excrement,  I  apply 
guano  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  to  each  acre.  I  do  this  usually  in 
tfie  spring.  I  have,  however,  thought  that  I  derived  equal,  if 
not  greater,  benefit  from  its  application  in  very  wet  weather  in 
November.  Tbe  growth  during  March  was  sensibly  greater  than 
on  adjacent  land  on  which  the  guano  was  not  applied  till  April ; 
and  the  main  crop  of  hay  was  certainly  not  less  than  on  that 
dressed  in  April. 

Mode  of  Haymaking, — As  the  process  of  hay-making  differs  so 
much,  and  is  in  some  districts  so  inefficiently  performed,  I  ven- 
ture to  describe  the  method  I  am  using,  and  to  which  I  give 
my  personal  attention.  No  farm  operation  requires  greater  care 
than  securing  the  hay  crop. 

Till  lately  I  deferred  mowing  the  grass  till  it  was  in  flower. 
In  the  year  1856  I  cut  it  before  the  flowering  time.  Though 
this  early  cut  grass  shrinks  more  in  the  stack,  yet  I  find  it  weigh 
proportionately  heavier.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  square  yard  cut 
from  the  solid  part  of  one  of  my  stacks  to  weigh  30  stone 
imperial :  I  have  known  it  exceed  this.  The  solid  part  of  a 
small  stack  of  aftermath  hay  from  seven  acres  of  this  season's 
growth  weighed  26  stones  imperial.  I  find  it  of  advantage  to 
employ  a  full  complement  of  haymakers.  In  traA^elling  through 
the  countty  I  have  seen  but  one  haymaker  employed  where  I 
should  have  half  a  dozen.  I  find  six  haymakers,  if  fully  em- 
ployed,  earn  their  12^.  or  14«.  for  one  day  far  better  than  a  single 
man  would  earn  the  same  sum  in  six  days. 

The  haymaking  or  tedding  machine  has  in  my  practice  super- 
seded  the  expensive  operation  of  spreading  by  hand.  When  the 
grass  has  been  spread  a  sufficient  time,  the  haymakers  turn  it  with 
their  hand-rakes  from  the  sun  or  wind.  At  the  close  of  the  day  tbe 
grass  or  hay  is  raked  together  in  rows  ;  the  space  between  each 
row  is  left  quite  bare.  In  this  state  it  remains  overnight,  to 
prevent  the  bleaching  effects  of  the  falling  dew  and  the  moisture 
from  the  ground.  Early  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  bare 
ground  between  the  rows  is  dry,  the  haymakers  turn  over  the 
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Towi,  the  under  side  of  which,  and  the  ground  on  which  they 
have  laid,  are  completely  wet  from  checked  evaporation.  This 
operation  of  turning  is  easily  performed,  and  well  repays  the 
labour.  When  the  ground  is  dry  the  tedding-machine  is  set  to 
work,  and  the  turning  and  drying  are  repeated.  When  the 
weather  is  at  all  doubtful  we  resort  to  the  lap  or  shake  cock,  in 
making  which  the  haymaker  gathers  up  an  annful,  say  8  to  10  lbs. 
of  partly  dried  grass,  and  lets  it  fall  lightly  on  a  heap.  He  then 
throsts  his  hands  under  the  heap,  lifts  and  folds  it  without  press* 
iog,  and  sets  the  heap  quite  lightly  on  the  ground  with  the  end 
towaxds  the  wind :  in  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  a  lady's  muff 
of  large  size.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  well  made  lap-cocks 
will  stand  a  fortnight's  rain  free  from  damage.  Without  sub- 
scribing to  this,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  in  no  form 
does  partly-dried  grass  keep  so  well  as  in  lap-cock.  The  rain 
falling  on  a  lap-cock  is  thrown  off  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
as  from  an  umbrella.  I  never  recollect  finding  a  well-made 
lap-cock  thoroughly  wetted. 

By  the  mode  I  have  described  I  accelerate  the  process  of  hay- 
making ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  me  to  secure  my 
crop  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by  my  neighbours.  On 
the  hay  becoming  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  formed  into  wind-rows 
and  tiien  drawn  together  by  a  sweep  into  large  pikes  of  about 
three  loads  each,  witb  conical  tops  which  are  slightly  thatched  with 
straw.*  When  the  pikes  have  undergone  a  partial  sweating,  they  are 
ctfted  away  and  well  intermixed  in  stacking.  This  pikeing  before 
stacking  I  find  quite  necessary  with  my  rich  quick-grown  grass 
to  prevent  over-heating.  Early  in  the  mornings,  and  at  other 
intorals,  when  not  occupied  with  haymaking,  the  men  hoe  and 
deau  turnips,  &c.  Though  this  district  is  high  and  the  climate 
lather  wet,  yet  from  1847  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  whole  of  each  crop  in  good  condition. 

In  stating  the  produce  per  acre  I  give  the  ascertained  weight 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  first  crop,  and  the  whole  of  the  second 
crop,  as  weighed  out  of  the  pikes.  The  price  of  6^.  per  stone, 
or  4/.  per  ton,  is  lower  than  the  average  ralue  for  a  series  of 
jears  in  this  district : — 

Average  weight  of  first  crop,  gathered  in  June,  1856,  2|  tons. 
Second,  or  aftermath,  gathered  first  week  in  Sept.  „      1^    „ 

4    tons  8    £16    0    0 
Pasturage  from  March  to  April,  and  in  October  and  November      ..     15    0 

Gross  produce  of  one  acre  of  grass-land     ••      ..  £17    5    0 
Estimating  1  ton  of.  hay  as  equal  to  6  tons  of  Swedish  turnips, 

*  Thatching  the  pikes  is  unnecessary  except  in  a  district  -where  more  than  an 
STcnge  ftll  of  rain  oocars.— Ed. 
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this  produce  of  natural  grass  does  not  compare  unfavoarably  with 
a  root  crop.  One  ton  of  well-gotten  hay  is,  however,  superior  to 
6  tons  of  Swedes,  on  account  of  its  greater  quantity  of  oil,  which 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  food. 

The  meadows  on  which  this  produce  is  grown  are  on  strong 
clay,  which  before  draining  yielded  but  a  scanty  herbage,  inter- 
spersed with  rushes,  and  but  a  light  crop  of  hay  late  in  July. 

The  following  is  my  treatment  of  my  permanent  pastures, 
which  are  heavily  stocked  during  the  summer  season.  The 
home  pasture,  of  barely  15  acres,  carries  my  20  milk  cows  during 
the  day.  They  are  housed  during  the  night  This  clearing  the 
pastures  by  night  has  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  a  change  of 
pasture,  and  prevents  their  lying  so  much  on  the  grass  they  eat. 
In  addition  to  the  20  milk  cows,*  20  ewes  with  their  lambs  graze 
and  fatten  on  this  home  pasture  of  15  acres.  These  ewes  are 
supplied  with  ^  lb.  of  rape-cake  each  per  day.  It  will  he 
observed  that  the  dung  from  the  cows  is  likewise  enriched 
by  the  extra  food  given  to  the  cows  in  stall.  Several  times 
during  the  season  a  labourer  is  sent  round  the  pastures  to  spread 
abput  the  dung:  for  this  operation  I  prefer  wet  weather.  My 
other  pastures  are  also  rich  feeding  pastures,  and  carry  a  beast 
and  an  ewe  with  her  lambs  per  acre.  During  July  and  August 
the  coarse  tufts  of  grass  in  the  pastures  are  mown  and  carried 
home  for  fodder  for  my  horses.  I  prefer  this  pasture  grass  for 
horses  to  that  from  aftermath,  which  is  too  relaxing.  These 
pasture  mowings  more  than  suffice  for  the  bulky  food  for 
four  or  five  horses  during  July  and  August.  The  surplus  is 
partly  eaten  by  the  cattle,  the  remainder  being  converted  into  hay, 
and  mixed  with  cut  straw  for  steaming.  After  this  mowing  of 
the  tufts,  the  pastures  assume  the  appearance  of  aftermath,  and 
the  animals  graze  with  appetite  over  the  whole.  Late  in  autumn 
and  early  in  spring  the  ewes  are  continued  on  these  pastures, 
which  they  graze  quite  close.  They  are  housed  during  severe 
weather  and  at  night  on  boarded  floors,  and  tumed  on  the  pas- 
tures during  the  day  through  winter  in  fine  weather. 

To  these  frequent  cuttings  of  my  meadows,  and  close  grazing 
of  my  pastures,  I  am  in  some  degree  indebted  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  produce. 

My  successful  use  of  rape-cake  as  food  has  caused  my  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  green  rape  plant  for 
fodder,  of  which  I  produce  two  crops  during  the  year.  The 
sowing  for  one  is  made  towards  the  close  of  June  or  early  in 
July,  after  early  potatoes,  or  on  other  vacant  ground,  enriched 
with  the  fresh  excrement  from  my  cattle.  The  produce  from 
this  sowing  is  cut  towards  the  close  of  September,  in  October, 
and  early  in  November.  To  ascertain  the  quantity,  I  measured 
out  400  square  yards,  which  was  cut  in  dry  weather  ;  the  produce 
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was  upwards  of  1^  ton,  being  more  than  16  tons  per  acre.  This 
cntting  was  made  before  the  crop  bad  attained  its  full  growth. 
The  average  over  the  whole  would  be  more. 

Towards  the  close  of  July  or  early  in  August  I  sow  rape  in  a 
seed-bed,  for  which  I  use  the  headlands  of  crops  which  are  horse- 
hoed.  These  plants  are  taken  from  the  seed-bed  and  planted 
&fter  lifting  the  potatoes  in  September  or  October,  and  produce 
a  crop  during  the  early  part  of  May.  Though  the  operation  of 
planting  out  is  somewhat  tedious,  yet  the  produce  being  available 
at  a  time  when  green  food  is  scarce,  I  find  its  cultivation  remu- 
nerative. My  produce  this  season  is  equal  to  about  7  to  8  tons 
per  acre.  This  spring  crop  is  cut  in  time  to  be  followed  by  cab- 
bage and  kohl-rabi. 

The  properties  of  green  rape  as  food  for  sheep  are  well  known. 
In  Morton's  Cyclopaedia  I  find  a  complete  analysis,  showing  it  to 
be  rich  in  flesh  and  fat  forming  constituents.  Dr.  Voelcker  cha- 
nu:terises  it  as  richer  in  fatty  matter  than  any  other  green  crop 
used  for  food.  During  the  month  of  October  and  early  in 
November  I  give  it  both  to  my  milk  and  fattening  cows :  they 
(leTour  it  with  relish.  I  have  as  yet  found  no  green  crop  equal 
to  green  rape  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

In  cultivating  the  cabbage  and  kohl-rabi,  I  find  it  advantageous 
to  plant  them  in  rows  of  4  ft.  to  4  ft.  6  in.  apart,  with  potatoes 
between  each  row.  As  the  potato  forms  its  tubers  and  expands 
its  foliage,  whilst  that  of  cabbage  and  kohl-rabi  are  comparatively 
small,  I  obtain  an  abundant  crop  of  each.  On  the  potatoes  being 
lifted,  the  cabbages  nearly  cover  the  whole  ground. 

The  produce  of  the  cabbages  exceeds  that  of  any  other  vege- 
table I  cultivate :  yet  on  account  of  its  flavour  I  limit  its  use 
to  a  less  quantity  than  that  of  any  other  green  food.  The  kohl- 
labi,  though  not  equally  productive  with  the  cabbage,  is  in  flavour 
somewhat  more  agreeable. 

Botation  of  Crops. — The  extent  of  land  in  tillage  in  my  occu- 
pation being  limited,  my  rotation  is  short,  and  consists  of — 

1st.  Mangel  or  turnips,  which  are  amply  manured  with  fresh 
excrement  from  my  cattle.  I  prefer  ploughing  this  into  the  ground 
in  all  its  freshness ;  but  as  this  is  not  always  practicable  in  the 
^tumn,  when  used  in  spring  I  mix  with  it  guano,  at  the  rate 
of  2  to  3  cwt  per  acre,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  its  de- 
composition. With  the  view  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  efiTect 
of  this,  I  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  guano  in  a  garden-pot  filled 
^ith  fresh  excrement ;  the  effect  was  soon  perceivable  from  a 
strong  effluvium  and  an  appearance  of  gaseous  bubbles,  and  a 
change  to  yellowness  of  colour,  whilst  a  pot  of  excrement  without 
gnano  in  juxtaposition  remained  comparatively  unchanged.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  in  my  vinery,  at  a  temperature  of  56^, 
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with  a  like  result.  Before  I  resorted  to  this  I  ohserved  a  com- 
parative slowness  of  growth  of  the  root  crop  after  the  application 
of  the  fresh  excrement,  which  I  do  not  now  perceive. 

Mj  mangel  and  turnip  crops  average,  from  actual  weighings, 
about  25  tons  to  the  acre,  that  of  mangel  being  somewhat  the 
heavier. 

The  estimate  of  the  value  of  either  of  these  crops  is  usuallj 
made  on  what  it  leaves  for  profit,  and  reckoned  at  85.  to  10«.  per 
ton.  This  is  a  very  unsai'e  rule :  if  taken  on  its  quantum  of 
nutritive  matter,  it  assumes  a  different  value;  as. dry  material, 
you  cannot  obtain  any  concentrated  food  equally  nutritive  at  less 
than  7/.  to  8/.  per  ton,  which  would  give  16#.  to  20^.  per  ton  as 
their  value  in  the  natural  state. 

The  great  proportion  of  water  contained  in  these  roots  would 
however  prove  a  serious  drawbadc  to  their  extended  cultivation 
for  sale  at  a  distance.  You  can  convey  in  hay  six  times,  and  in 
oil-cake  or  beans  twelve  times,  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
contained  in  turnips.  A  consideration  of  this  has  often  reminded 
me  of  the  great  additional  labour  incurred  by  those  who  give 
turnips  wholly  as  food  to  the  amount  of  170  lbs.  to  180  lbs.  per 
day.  A  feeder  who  maintains  100  head  of  cattle  will  be  conveying 
at  the  rate  of  23  to  25  tons  weekly  of  superflaous  water  from  his 
field,  of  which  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  bulk  of  his 
manure  without  adding  to  its  value.  Some  small  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  watery  property  of  the  turnip,  particularly  when 
Stored,  in  consequence  of  its  supplying  beverage  in  a  less  chilling 
state  than  by  cold  water  alone,  from  drinking  freely  of  which  in 
severe  weather  I  have  seen  cattle  seriously  chilled. 

My  crop  in  succession  to  mangel  or  turnips  is  that  of  beans, 
which  I  prize  highly  for  my  purpose,  afibrding  as  it  does  a  large 
amount  of  the  nitrogenous  element.  I  have  hitherto  cultivated 
the  common  kinds  of  field-beans.  On  the  recommendation  of 
an  acquaintance,  who  stated  that  I  might  reckon  on  a  much  larger 
produce  from  the  long-pod  or  garden-bean,  in  1856  I  setoot 
amongst  a  crop  of  field- beans  an  interval  of  1670  yards  for  trial  of 
Ae  sword  variety  of  long-pod  beans.  The  produce  was  carefully 
weighed  and  found  to  be  of — 

Field  beans,  white  blossom,  52  bus.,  of  63  lbs.,  at  5» £13    0    0 

Straw,  fully  2  tons  per  acre 4    0    0 

£1700 

Long  pods,  on  1670  yds.  1435  lbs.  =  66  bus.  of  63  lbs.  per  acre    £16  10    0 
Straw,  It  tons  per  acre 3  10   0 

£20    0   0 
The  garden  or  long-pod  beans  having  ripened   a  fbrtnsgh^ 
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before  the  field-beans,  and  barings  been  left  standing  till  the  same 
time,  had  lost  almost  all  their  leaves.  Their  appearance,  how- 
erer,  denoted  a  less  weight  of  straw  even  if  cut  sooner  than  the 
field-bean.  The  price  of  bean  straw,  2/.  per  ton,  is  low  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value  in  the  analysis  given  in  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  263, 
of  this  Journal. 

A  sample  of  long-pod  beans  gave  the  following  composition 
on  analTsis  by  Professor  Way  : — 

Moisture         12-50 

Woody  fihre 4-36 

Albuminous  matter       ..      «.  28*25 

Oil  and  fatty  matter     ..      ..  4'05 

Starch,  gum,  sugar       ..      ..  46*95 

Ash        3-90 

100-00 

On  referring  to  the  varions  analyses  to  which  I  have  access,  I 
find  the  comparison  favourable  to  the  long>pod,  which  has  less 
of  woody  fibre  in  proportion  of  4'35  to  10'20,  with  more  of  starch 
in  proportion  of  46*95  to  42,  and  more  of  oil  in  proportion  of 
4*05  to  2  per  cent,  than  the  common  or  field-bean.  The  cultiva- 
tioQ  of  the  long-pod  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  common 
kinds.  The  seed  is  strewed  in  drills  or  otherwise  dibbled  in 
rows  2  feet  apart.  The  horsehoe  is  applied  several  times  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  every  weed  pulled  up. 

With  the  view  of  comparison  I  give  the  proceeds  of  my  wheat 
crop  of  1856.  This  is  the  third  in  my  rotation,  after  which  I 
^ain  cultivate  turnips  or  other  green  crops  : — 

ATerage,  5  qrs.  (63  lbs.  per  bushel)  of  wheat  of  good  quality,  at  62«.  £15  10  0 
Inferior  wheat 0  12    6 

£16    2    6 
8tiaw,38cwt.per  acre,  35f.  perton 1  13    9 

£17  16    3 

I  state  the  price  I  pay  for  straw  for  fodder  ;  every  cwt.  contains 
about  40  lbs.  of  starchy  matter  available  for  respiration,  which 
I  obtain,  together  with  a  small  percentage  of  albumen,  for  Is.  9cL 
per  cwt.  or  354.  per  ton. 

Treatment  of  Milk^Fewr. — ^Those  of  my  milk  cows  which 
I  retain  for  some  time  on  hand  are  invariably  in  high  condi* 
tioii,  and  on  this  account  more  liable  to  milk-fever.  I  think 
it  pertinent  to  explain  the  method  I  use  to  prevent  this  malady. 
U  is  now  six  or  seven  years  since  I  lost  a  cow  from  milk- 
&Yer,  On  conversing  on  the  subject  with  a  gentleman  who 
luid  been  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Fenton,  who  kept  a  considerable 
nomber  of  dairy  cows  near  Rochdale,  he  described  to  me  the 
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means  used  by  that  gentleman,  which,  with  probably  some  mo- 
difications of  my  own,  I  have  since  continued  to  apply.  No 
difference  is  observed  in  the  cow's  treatment  or  food  till  the 
symptoms  of  calving  appear.  Her  supply  of  water  is  then  limited 
to  about  one-half  of  what  she  would  drink.  When  she  has  calved, 
and  for  two  days  afterwards,  she  is  plentifully  supplied  with  a 
quantity  of  oatmeal  gruel  twice  per  day,  with  about  2  lbs.  of 
treacle  each  time  in  the  gruel.  No  water  is  given  separately ; 
she  is  allowed  her  ordinary  food.  After  calving  she  is  milked 
every  3  to  4  hours  for  two  days  or  upwards.  The  attendant  is 
enjoined  not  to  strip  her  milk  clean,  but  leave  a  little  in  her 
udder,  in  the  manner  he  would  use  in  drying  a  cow  of  her  milk. 
When  two  to  three  days  are  over,  she  is  supplied  with  water  and 
food  ad  libitum^  and  the  ordinary  process  of  milking  clean  twice 
per  day  resorted  to. 

The  only  instance  of  milk-fever  since  T  adopted  these  precau- 
tionary means  occurred  in  1855,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. I  bought  a  cow  in  July  to  calve  in  September ;  her 
appearance  denoted  good  milking  properties.  She  dropped  her 
calf  whilst  out  on  pasture,  and  without  giving  the  previous 
notice  by  filling  the  udder,  or  showing  symptoms  of  giving  much 
milk.  I  then  told  her  attendant  he  need  not  use  the  precaution, 
but  supply  her  with  food  and  drink  to  promote  her  secretion  of 
milk.  Within  two  days  of  her  having  calved,  the  feeder  came  to 
me  with  the  intelligence  that  she  had  dropped.  On  arriving  at 
ber  stall,  I  found  her  case  a  decided  and  severe  one.  Having 
collected  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants,  together  with  our  vil- 
lage druggist,  Mr.  Holden,  who  on  occasions  of  emergency  was 
called  in  to  assist  and  on  this  occasion  was  the  chief  adviser, 
we  resorted  to  the  appliance  of  bags  filled  with  the  hot  steamed 
food,  of  which  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  in  readiness.  These 
were  placed  along  her  spine  and  sides,  and  on  cooling  replaced 
with  others ;  this  operation  was  continued  from  noon  till  evening. 
During  the  same  time  men  were  continually  engaged  (relieving 
each  other)  in  squeezing  from  her  teats  what  little  milk  they 
could.  The  bags  of  hot  steamed  food  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
a  profuse  perspiration.  A  dose  or  two  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
were  given,  then  linseed  oil,  but  without  effect ;  after  this  treacle 
with  brandy  in  half-pint  doses,  to  the  extent  of  10  to  12  lbs.  She 
was  several  times  pierced  with  the  trocar  to  relieve  her  from  gas 
by  which  she  was  distended.  Aperient  medicine  was  also  given. 
The  symptoms  of  the  malady  began  to  abate  in  the  evening.  Early 
next  morning  she  was  still  lying,  her  pulse  quite  feeble,  and 
other  appearances  of  languor.  On  being  supplied  with  a  wine- 
glass full  of  brandy  in  some  warm  gruel,  she  raised  herself  on 
her  feet,  and  recovered. 
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PUuT(hPneumon%a, — During  the  year  1856  pleuro-pneumonia 
preyailed  to  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood^  more  especially 
amongst  the  dairy  cows  about  Leeds.  Its  first  appearance  in  my 
immediate  vicinity  was  in  the  herd  of  my  next  neighbour,  who 
lost  several,  and  sent  others  off  immediately  for  slaughter — in  all 
16  to  18.  Towards  the  close  of  July,  and  during  the  hot  weather 
of  August,  my  own  herd  of  cattle,  more  especially  my  milk  cows, 
were  also  attacked.  I  sent  some  few  off  which  were  in  a  forward 
state  of  fatness  ^  the  return  for  these  being  small  in  proportion  to 
their  value  for  milking,  together  with  the  unpleasant  idea  of 
sending  off  animals  at  all  ailing  for  slaughter,  influenced  me  to 
use  every  means  for  their  restoration,  and  to  give  their  treatment 
my  best  attention.  At  first  my  treatment  underwent  various  mo- 
difications, and  I  lost  two  cows.  Without  describing  the  change, 
I  proceed  to  supply  particulars  of  the  treatment  I  afterwards 
adopted,  and  which  I  have  since  continued  with  little  alteration. 

My  feeders  are  strictly  enjoined  without  loss  of  time  to  report 
to  me  any  appearance  of  ailment,  a  practice  I  strenuously  recom- 
mend to  any  one  who  concerns  himself  about  the  treatment  of  his 
cattle  when  sick,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  disease  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  the  chance  of  success  in  which  depends  essen- 
tially on  early  application. 

The  first  appearance  which  arrests  the  feeder's  attention  is  loss 
or  partial  loss  of  appetite.  If  on  examination  I  detect  any  of 
the  symptoms  which  characterise  pleuro,  viz.,  cough,  quickness 
or  deepness  of  respiration,  loss  of  cud,  and  acceleration  of  pulse, 
intermittent  warmth  and  chillness  of  horns  and  feet,  I  proceed  at 
once  to  bleed  till  the  pulse  is  sensibly  affected :  this  requires 
usually  5  or  6  quarts  to  be  taken.     I  then  give — 

Epsom  salts 8  oz. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  ..      ..  1  oz. 

Tartar  emetic      i  drachm. 

Digitalis       |  drachm. 

Flour  of  sulphur 4  to  6  oz. 

Treacle 16  oz. 

Cocoa  olein 6  oz. 

These  ingredients  are  mixed  and  given  in  plenty  of  warm  gruel, 
for  which  I  use  my  pig  food,  boiled  Indian-meal  with  about  one- 
foarth  proportion  of  pea-meal.  On  a  renewal  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  or  acceleration  of  pulse,  I  repeat  the  bleeding  to  a  less 
degree,  say  3  quarts,  and  give  likewise  the  tartar-emetic  and 
digitalis  in  the  gruel. 
I  continue  to  give,  morning  and  evening,  in  gruel — 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  ..      ..  }  oz.  to  1  oz. 

Flour  of  sulphur         ..      ..  4  oz. 

Treacle  or  sugar 8  oz. 

Ck>coa  olein 4to6oz. 
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At  noon  I  give  gruel,  with  addition  of  a  little  sugar  only.  The 
doses  of  treacle  and  sulphur  are  modified  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels 
moderately  opea  It  will  be  observed  that  I  give  Epsom-salts  as 
the  first  dose,  <hi  account  of  their  quick  action,  but  afterwards  I 
prefer  treacle  with  sulphur.  The  patient  requires  watching  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  sick  room  ought  to  be  well  ventilated  at 
the  top,  but  kept  warm  day  and  night ;  a  depression  of  tempe* 
rature  or  a  draught  has  been  observed  to  disturb  the  breathing. 
When  the  feverish  symptoms  have  abated  I  give  oatmeal  instead 
of  Indian-meal  in  the  gruel.  I  continue  the  cocoa  olein  in  the 
gruel  throughout,  with  doses  of  ^  oz,  to  1  oz.  sweet  nitre,  and  3 
to  4  oz.  of  flour  of  sulphur.  In  several  cases,  when  the  pulse 
has  become  feeble,  and  below  60  beats  per  minute,  accompanied 
by  weakness  and  languor,  I  have  given  a  wine-glass  full  of  braoady 
in  the  morning^s  and  evening's  gruel  with  apparent  advantage. 
The  attendant  is  instructed  to  offer  the  animal  change  of  food-^ 
brewer's  grains,  bran-mash,  a  little  hay,  grass,  green  rape  plant, 
or  other  palatable  material.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  the  animal 
begin  to  eat  and  make  its  selection  of  food. 

Since  I  used  the  precise  treatment  I  have  described,  apwaids 
of  twenty  in  succession  have  recovered.  In  this  number  I  include 
those  belonging  to  my  neighbours  who  have  used  the  same  means 
under  my  advice  and  directioa 

The  time  the  cattle  have  been  unwell  has  ordinarily  varied  from 
14  to  21  days  ;  some  have  exceeded  this.  The  healthy  action  of 
the  skin  is  stimulated ;  the  animals  continue  to  lick  themselves 
with  little  intermission  throughout ;  they  likewise  retain  or  other- 
wise resume  their  cud,  under  conditions  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pected ;  frequently  when  supplied  only  with  the  gruel  and  its 
ingredients,  with  not  more  than  a  pound  or  two  of  hay  per  day, 
I  have  observed  them  cudding. 

They  have  lost  in  live  weight  1^  cwt.  to  If  cwt.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  will  doubtless  be  in  bulk  from  the  use  of  the 
purgative  medicines.  The  milk  cows,  whilst  suffering,  have 
reduced  their  yield  of  milk  f;:om.  ^  to  4  quarts  per  day  ;  but  on 
recovery  have  almost  wholly  regained  their  former  quantity.  In 
no  instance  have  I  found  a  greater  diminution  than  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  loss  of  condition  and  of  time. 

The  cocoa-olein  is  prepared  in  Messrs.  Price  and  Co.'s  candle 
manufactory  expressly  for  cattle,  being  lower  in  price  than  what 
is  used  by  medical  practitioners. 

In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gamett,  of  Clitheroe,  I  learot 
that  some  time  ago  he  purchased  eight  or  ten  polled  Galloways 
from  a  lot  of  50  which  wei«  exposed  in  a  market  for  sale.  Nine 
weeks  after  this  they  became  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia, 
from  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  them.    He  afterwards 
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learnt  from  the  dealer  from  whom  he  bought  them  that  the  rer 
maioder  of  the  herd  of  50,  which  were  sold  to  six  or  eight  parties 
who  resided  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  were  also  affected 
with  the  disease  in  the  same  week  and  with  the  like  result. 

From  this,  to  which  numerous  instances  similar  in  character 
maj  be  added,  we  may  infer  that  the  origin  of  the  disease  is 
somewhat  remote.  The  50  Gallowajs  being  nearly  the  same 
age  would  hare  been  purchased  from  various  breeders,  and  sent 
tf^ther  ixook  Galloway  to  Clitheroe,  a  distance  of  150  miles* 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  from  exposure  to  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature  to  which  they  were  subjected  after  they  had  been 
collected  together  by  the  dealer,  the  process  of  respiration  has 
been  impeded,  by  which  some  impurity  of  the  blood  is  engen- 
dered, which  slowly  and  imperceptibly  increases  until  the  sym- 
ptoms I  have  described  attract  attention. 

Cattle  from  Ireland  are  more  subject  to  this  complaint  than 
others ;  they  are  brought  on  board  vessels,  crowded  together  in 
the  hulls  or  on  the  decks,  and  on  reaching  land  travel  usually  on 
foot  considerable  distances  to  markets  for  sale. 

My  milch  cows  are  housed  during  winter  in  stalls  of  more 
than  ordinary  warmth,  and  are  turned  out  to  grass  in  the  month 
of  May,  which  in  the  season  1856  was  unusually  wet  and 
changeable ;  the  pleuro  has  prevailed  among  them  since  July. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  illness,  the  feeder  states  that 
up  to  the  meal  before  the  cow  has  eaten  up  her  food,  givea 
her  usual  jrield  of  milk,  and  shown  every  symptom  of  health ; 
thus  though  the  disease  has  hitherto  been  imperceptible  and  of 
slow  progress,  it  arrives  at  a  stage  to  cause  a  sudden  interruptioa 
of  the  functions,  the  cow's  appetite  is  gone,  and  her  yield  of  milk 
diminished  to  one-half  of  what  she  gave  12  hours  before. 

On  applying  the  ear  to  the  side  of  the  animal  you  distinctly 
hear  the  air  rushing  past,  but  at  the  very  early  stage^  as  far  as 
the  ear  can  detect,  with  little  or  no  impediment ;  the  inhalations 
hecome  firequent  and  laboured.  On  opening  the  vein  if  you 
place  your  finger  in  the  stream  of  blood  a  hot  sensation  is  im- 
ported :  if  yon  again  place  your  finger  in  the  stream  towards 
the  close  of  bleeding,  the  heat  is  sensibly  diminished ;  the  colour. 
of  the  blood  also  undergoes  a  perceptible  change  from  a  dark  to 
a  redder  or  brighter  colour.  • '  .... 

A  consideration  of  these  symptoms  'Seems  to  denote  a  greater 
consumption  of  carbon,  for  the  combustion  or  oxidation  of 
which  it  seems  probable  that  the  animal  is  prompted  to  exert 
her  organs  of  respiration  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  air, 
whilst  the  blood  at  the  same  time  is  in  an  impure  state.  At 
this  stage  immediate  relief  seems  requisite  to  prevent  or  arrest 
damage  from  overrexertion ;  with  this  object  I  resort  to  bleeding 
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as  the  speediest  means  of  subduing  the  fever  and  lowering  the 
circulation.  Tartar  emetic  and  digitalis  are  known  also  to  have 
the  effect  of  retarding  the  circulation  and  lowering  the  pulse.  It 
will  be  observed  that  I  apply  these  necessarily  in  the  very  early- 
stages  ;  spirits  of  nitre  and  flour  of  sulphur,  which  are  continued 
much  longer,  stimulate  the  secretions,  and  thus  tend  to  purify 
the  blood  and  the  system.  My  observations  lead  me  to  think 
that  the  organs  of  respiration  are  on  the  first  appearances,  com- 
paratively speaking,  but  slightly  injured.  It  is  not  until  after 
a  lapse  of  time  that  with  the  ear  we  can  perceive  that  dul- 
ness  of  sound  which  betokens  injury.  In  the  two  which  died  we 
could  distinctly  trace  the  increase  of  this,  until  the  flow  of  air 
on  the  one  side  seemed  entirely  to  have  ceased,  whilst  on  the 
other  we  could  plainly  hear  the  air  passing  to  and  fro.  On  a 
post  mortem  examination  we  found  the  lung  on  one  side  com- 
pletely damaged,  whilst  on  the  other  it  was  but  little  affected. 
Whilst  the  greater  heat  of  blood  and  the  more  frequent  respira- 
tion denote  an  excessive  demand  on  the  carbon,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  animal  is  devoid  of  appetite ;  the  necessary  consequence 
is  a  consumption  of  the  components  of  the  system.  The  fats 
will  first  be  laid  hold  of^  then,  though  probably  not  altogether 
singly  and  separately,  the  carbonaceous  components  of  the  fibrlne, 
but  as  these  materials  are  in  succession  less  easily  available,  their 
consumption  seems  necessarily  to  imply  a  greater  exertion  of  the 
organs  of  respiration. 

These  considerations  have  led  me  to  resort  to  a  supply  of  food 
rich  in  elements  of  heat,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  in  a  form  easily 
available  for  respiration.  Indian  meal  is  particularly  rich  in 
starch ;  by  the  process  of  boiling  it  approximates  more  nearly  to 
sugar ;  together  with  this  I  give  sugar  and  treacle  in  appreciable 
quantities,  and  also  oleine  oil.  These  ingredients  are  mixed  and 
given  in  warm  water.  Starch,  sugar,  gum,  dextrin,  &c.,  are 
accounted  the  n^ain  supporters  of  the  heat  of  animals  when  in 
health ;  they  contain  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  a  considerable 
proportion  of  oxygen.  On  this  account  they  require  less  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  effect  their  combustion.  Their  components 
are: — 

Starch 
Sugar 

The  composition  of  oils  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of 
starch  and  sugar,  oils  being  much  richer  in  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen with  less  of  oxygen.  They  contain  on  an  average  of 
analysis : — 

Gubon.  Hydrogeo.  Oxygen. 

Oil  or  fat     ..      ..     78-13     ..     11-74     ..     10-13 


Oftrbon.          HydrogeiL 

44-45     ..     617     .. 

49-38 

40-00     ..     6-66     .. 

63-54 
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The  following  are  ultimate  analyses  by  Dr.  Dugald  Campbell, 
given  in  Dr.  Thompson's  lectures  (p.  34)  :-* 

Carbon.       Hydrogen.        Ozysen.       Nitrogen. 
Cod  liver  oil         ..     80-18   ..   13-72   ..     6-854  ..   -246 
OUvcoil       ..      ..'  69-38   ..  13'47  ..  17-092  .,  -058 

A  proximate  analysis  by  M.  Braconnot  of  olive  oil,  one  of  the 
vegetable  oils  richest  in  olein,  gives — 

OfOIeln.  Maigurtna. 

72  28 

Vegetable  oils  or  fats  are  observed  to  be  much  longer  in  under- 
going digestion,  and  in  their  passage  through  the  system,  than  the 
other  elements  of  food.  They  contain  in  the  same  space  the  great- 
est proportion  of  elements  necessary  for  the  support  of  vitality, 
according  to  Lehmann,  whose  work  I  have  recently  been  able 
to  obtain,  the  first  and  second  volumes  in  German,  the  third  in 
English.  I  find  in  vol.  iii.,  page  358,  the  following  computa- 
tion : — **  If  in  a  given  time  the  organism  absorbs  100  grammes 
of  oxygen,  the  following  quantities  would  be  necessary,  in  union 
with  100  grammes  of  oxygen,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
vitality  ; — Of  fat,  34*23  grammes ;  starch,  84*37  grammes ;  sugar, 
93*75.  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  pound  of  fat  or  oil  in 
combination  with  the  oxygen  supplied  by  the  air  is  equal  to 
nearly  3  lbs  of  starch  or  sugar.'* 

Lehmann,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  336  to  339,  gives  a  series  of  interesting 
experiments  by  Vierordt,  who  found  the  mean  or  his  average 
respirations  whilst  in  a  state  of  rest  to  be  12  per  minute,  by 
which  he  expired  366  cubic  inches  of  air  containing  13'5  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid ;  by  increasing  his  respirations  to  96  per 
minute  he  expired  2928  cubic  inches,  containing  79  cubic  inches 
of  carbonic  acid.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion are  endowed  with  a  capability  far  beyond  the  normal  re- 
quirements, the  volume  of  air  being  increased  eight-fold,  that  of 
carbonic  acid  nearly  six-fold.  Had  Vierordt  been  able  to  con- 
tinue these  laboured  respirations  without  damage  to  his  organs, 
he  must  necessarily  have  consumed  more  food  for  the  increase  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  otherwise  have  expended  his  own  substance. 

^t  page  381,  vol.  iii.,  Lehmann  recites  experiments  carefully 
conducted  by  Hanover  on  patients  sufi*ering  from  pulmonary 
disease,  which  shows  that  the  absolute  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
increases  with  the  number  of  respirations,  whilst  the  relative 
amount  (that  which  is  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  air) 
diminishes.  These  experiments  tend  to  confirm  in  a  remarkable 
manner  my  suspicions  as  to  a  greater  consumption  of  carbon 
(luring  this  disease ;  they  show  also  that  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, though  weakened,    inhale  a  greater  quantity  of  air,  and 
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exhale  also  an  increased  quantity,  though  less  in  proportion,  of 
carbonic  acid.  From  the  diminished  proportion  of  the  carbonic 
acid  to  the  volume  of  air  in  the  increased  respirations,  it  is 
clear  that  the  system  cohM  not  afford  ,an  adequate  supply  of 
carbon. 

When  in  London  I  sought  an  interview  with  Dr.  Theophilus 
Thompson,  F.R.S.,  with  the  object  of  learning  bis  views  on  the 
efficacy  of  oil  as  medicine,  of  which  he  has  had  great  experience, 
and  which,  I  am  informed,  he  first  introduced  into  the  London 
hospitals.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  drew  my  attention  to 
several  cases,  in  which  his  patients  had  gained  more  by  the  use  of 
cod  liver  oil  than  the  weight  of  the  oil  supplied.  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  this  might  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  food  being 
deficient  in  elements  which  are  found  concentrated  in  oil ;  in 
support  of  which  I  explained  that  in  my  treatment  of  dairy  cows 
I  have  completely  satisfied  myself  that  by  adding  to  ordinary 
food  beans  or  other  materials  peculiarly  rich  in  albumen  but  com- 
paratively deficient  in  oil,  I  enrich  the  milk  not  only  in  curd  but 
also  in  butter,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  contained  in  the  oil 
of  such  additional  food. 

Lehmann  (Leipsic),  second  edition,  page  271,  states :  *^  On 
theoretic  grounds  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  fats  belong  to 
the  most  active  agents  in  the  metamorphosis  of  animal  materials 
(of  digestion),  and  that  by  numerous  experiments  and  observa- 
tions I  have  completely  assured  myself  of  this  (that  wliot  had 
been  matter  of  subjective^  liad  by  experiment  become  matter  of 
objective  certainty)  ^ 

These  experiments  he  explains,  and  cites  others  by  Elsasser, 
which  show  that  the  digestion  is  materially  assisted  by  an  admix- 
ture of  fat.  I  learnt  from  Dr.  Thompson  that  cod  liver  oil  is 
composed  almost  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  a  smaller 
per-centage  of  oxygen  than  other  fats.  I  did  not  ascertain  from 
him,  nor  do  I  find  in  his  lecture  to  the  Medical  Society,  a  copy 
of  which  he  kindly  presented  to  me,  the  relative  proportion  of 
oleine  and  margarine  fats.  In  Royle's  *  Materia  Medica '  there 
is  a  proximate  analysis  of  this  oil  by  Dr.  de  Jongh,  which 
gives — 

Of  oleic  acid       .. 74*  * 

Margaric  acid 11*75 

Glycerine  ^ 10*17 

Butyric  and  acetic  acid     . .      . .         '11 

Other  substances        3*97 

100- 

This  analysis  shows  a  far  greater  per-centage  of  oleine  com- 
pared with  margarine  than  any  other  fat  I  have  seen  noticed. 
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That  the  nutritive  effects  of  materials  for  food  depend  much 
on  their  proximate  elements  I  need  only  adduce  the  composition, 
of  the  grain  and  straw  of  wheat,  which  are  very  similar  in  their 
proportion  of  ultimate  elements,  whilst  the  predominating 
proximate  principle  of  the  grain  is  starch  (73  per  cent),  that  of 
straw  woody  fibre,  of  which  it  contains  61  per  cent,  with  only 
36  of  starch.  That  oleine  is  more  easy  of  consumption  (more 
available  for  respiration),  I  refer  to  Lehmann,  vol.  i.,  p.  121, 
where  he  states  that  the  fat  of  animals  being  found  to  contain  a 
greater  proportion  in  comparison  with  the  fat  of  plants,  may 
probably  be  attributable  to  the  oleine  being  more  easy  of 
consumption. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Leared, 
published  in  the  ^  Medical  Times,*  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  oleine  of  cod  liver  oil  agreed  better  with  several  of  his  patients 
than  the  oil  in  its  natural  state,  from  which  he  drew  the  inference 
that  the  effect  of  margarine  was  excrementitious ;  this  can  only 
apply  to  patients  whose  organs  are  weakened.     My  observations 
on  feeding  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  if  you  afford  animals  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar,  starch,  and  olein  fats  for  their  res- 
piratory and  other  functions,  the  margarine  of  the  food  will  be 
converted  into  and  stored  up  in  animal  fat  to  the  extent  which 
the  system  is  capable  of  absorbing.     I  am,  however,  clearly  of 
opimon  that  on  a  deficiency  of  food  or  incapacity  of  the  organs 
from  disease  or  other  causes  to  supply  the  wants  of  respiration, 
the  stores  of  solid  or  margarine  fat  are  laid  hold  of  and  consumed. 
In  the  spring  of  1853  I  sold  some  fatted  cattle  to  Mr.  Freeman, 
of  Odey,  with  whom  I  had  frequendy  dealt ;  he  reported  that 
they  did  not  contain  the  quantity  of  loose  fat  which  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  from  their  touch  and  his  experience  of  my  feeding. 
Having  told  him  that  they  had  recently  suffered  from  soreness  of 
month,  by  which  with  evident  symptoms  of  appetite  they  were 
hindered    from   eating   the  necessary  quantity,    Mr.  Freeman 
remarked  that  he  well  knew  from  experience  that  cattle  which 
had  recently  suffered  from  this  (known  here  as  the  mouth  and 
foot  sore  complaint),  were  deficient  in  loose  fat.     I  may  also  here 
state,  as  a  matter  of  some  physiological  interest,  that  cattle  which 
haVe  been  partially  damaged  in  the  lung  from  previous  attack  of 
plenro  or  other  causes  are  invariably  found  deficient  in  their  store 
of  loose  fat. 

It  will  be  observed  that  cod  liver  oil  contains  in  the  same 
space  the  greatest  proportion  of  elements  which,  in  combination 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  are  necessary  for  the  support  of 
Titality,  and  with  this  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  olein  in 
comparison  with  other  oils  in  their  natural  state ;  and  it  seems 
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tvorthy  of  remark  that  this  oil  is  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  for 
pulmonary  complaints ;  next  to  this,  and  almost  in  equal  repute, 
is  pure  olein. 

From  what  has  been  premised  it  will  be  found  that  from  con- 
sideration of  the  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  I  was  led  to 
suppose  an  abnormal  consumption  of  the  elements  which  support 
respiration.  I  have  sought  to  meet  this  by  a  supply  of  food  par- 
ticularly rich  in  such  elements,  and  in  a  form  most  available  for 
their  purpose.  My  observations  on  the  effects  tend  to  confirm 
my  opinion  that  by  this  means  I  supply  in  food  what  would 
otherwise  be  abstracted  from  the  system  with  greater  labour  to 
the  organ  and  with  impoverishment,  thereby  weakening  the 
ability  to  resist  disease.  I  am  therefore  encouraged  to  offer  it 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  give  their  attention  to  patho- 
logical chemistry. 

If  any  owners  of  cattle  should  adopt  my  treatment  I  urge  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  treatment  here  prescribed  for 
the  sick  animal.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  animals 
which  died  might,  by  a  greater  observance  of  this,  have  been 
restored. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  made  fre- 
quent allusion  to  Lehmann's  '  Physiological  Chemistry.'  About 
a  year  since  I  obtained  this  work  on  loan  for  a  short  time  from  a 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  A  perusal  of  soch  por- 
tions as  seemed  likely  to  afford  me  the  particular  information  I 
was  then  in  quest  of,  disclosed  to  me  the  pen  of  an  author,  master 
of  his  subject,  and  of  great  research  and  acquirements.  With  some 
difficulty  and  through  the  kind  assistance  of  others  I  have  recently 
obtained  the  whole  work,  three  volumes,  the  first  and  second  in 
German,  the  third  in  English.  I  learn  that  in  both  languages  it 
is  out  of  print.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  ere  long  another  edi- 
tion of  a  work,  every  page  of  which  is  replete  with  information  of 
peculiar  interest,  will  be  published. 

Burley  EaU,  May^  1858. 
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IX. — Seport  on  Steppe  Murrain  or  Rinderpest,  By  James 
Beabt  Simonds,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  in  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College. 

Epizootic  diseases,  and  particularly  those  that  have  prevailed 
amoDg  cattle  and  sheep,  have  in  all  ages  excited  much  attention 
aod  taxed  the  pen  of  the  faithful  historian,  as  well  as  the  culti- 
vator of  the  science  of  medicine,  to  record  their  successive  out- 
breaks and  devastating  effects.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention 
in  this  report  to  follow  in  a  succinct  manner  the  account  which 
has  been  given  of  these  diseases,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  the 
period  of  the  infliction  of  **  a  grievous  murrain  "  of  *'  boils  and 
Mains"  on  the  cattle  of  Egypt,  as  a  Divine  punishment  to  the 
obdurate  Pharaoh  down  to  our  own  times,  but  to  record  the  result 
of  our  investigations  into  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
disease  which  recently  seemed  to  threaten  to  invade  our  shores. 
Whether  **  the  murrain  "  that  fell  upon  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians 
has  been  permitted,  in  an  altered  or  mitigated  form,  to  remain  as 
a  scourge  to  succeeding  nations,  is  a  problem  which  cannot,  we 
opine,  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  any  supposed  resemblance 
which  our  present  cattle-plagues  may  bear  to  the  one  described 
by  the  Sacred  historian.  This  fearful  and  miraculous  visitation 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  these  scourges,  however  destruc- 
tive they  may  since  have  been.  In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  these  outbreaks  were  not  unfrequent,  and  numerous 
records  of  them  are  left  by  Homer,  Plutarch,  Virgil,  and  others. 
Columella,  at  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  speaks 
of  them  as  contagious  diseases ;  and  Vegetius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, treats  largely  of  their  contagious  properties,  and  recommends 
that  the  diseased  animals  should,  "  with  all  diligence  and  care,  be 
separated  from  the  herd,  and  put  apart  by  themselves."  Fra-, 
castorius  and  Weierus  also  describe  the  sad  effects  of  one  of  these 
visitations  in  810,  when  it  is  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle 
perished  throughout  the  Emperor  Charlemagne's  dominions. 

The  first  recorded  instance,  however,  which  we  find  of  the  cattle 
in  England  being  affected  by  one  of  this  class  of  diseases,  is  in  . 
1713-14,  at  which  period  an  epizootic,  that  for  a  few  years  pre- 
viously had  prevailed  in  several  Continental  states,  suddenly 
broke  out  here,  and  swept  off  many  of  our  cattle.  No  account 
sufficiently  explicit  upon  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  disease 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
certainty  of  its  true  characters,  and  much  more  either  of  its  dura- 
tion or  the  amount  of  loss  which  the  country  sustained.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  malady  possessed  many  of  the  features 
of  Eczema  epizootica,  now  common  in  this  country,  and  it  may 
possibly  have   been  identical  with  this  disease.     The  infection 
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• 
seems  to  have  been  communicated  by  the  saliva,  as  it  is  said 
that  **  when  this  is  dropped  on  the  grass,  and  sound  animals  are 
immediately  placed  on  the  same  pasture,  they  contract  the  dis- 
order, and,  in  some  bullocks,  the  longne  was  inflamed  and 
'covered  with  many  red  blisters." 

This  malady  was  succeeded,  in  1744,  by  one  of  hr  gteater 
importance,  because  attended  with  a  far  greater  fatality.  The 
disease  in  question  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  promptly  adopted  vigorous  means  of  anesting  its 
progress.  It  is  asserted  that  the  malady  firvt  appeared  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  'o(  London,  whence  it  extended  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  destroying  hundreds  of  thonsands  of 
cattle,  and  continuing  its  devastating  effects  with  aknost  unmiti- 
gated severity  down  to  1754-5.  Its  introduction  here  has  been 
differently  accounted  lor ;  but  it  is  pretty  generally  attributed 
to  the  importation,  by  a  farmer  residing  at  Poplar,  with  a  viev 
of  improving  his  breed,  of  two  calves  from  Holland,  in  whose 
systems  the  disease  was  incubated.  Dr.  Layard,  in  his  Essay  oo 
the  disease,  says,  however,  that  an  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was 
brought  over  by  an  English  tanner,  who  had  purchased  '*  a  pared 
of  distempered  hides  in  Zealand  very  cheap,  because  they  were 
forbidden  to  be  sold  there,  and  should  have  been  buried,"  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  confidently  believed  at  the 
time  that  the  disease  was  an  imported  one, — a  circumstance  of 
great  practical  importance  now  that  we  are  receiving  several 
hundreds  of  cattle  week  by  week  from  the  Continent ;  although, 
as  this  Report  will  hereafter  show,  our  own  investigations  have 
proved  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  at  present  of  ^  the 
great  cattle-murrain  "  visiting  our  shores.  Notwithstanding  the 
deep  and  painful  interest  which  this  disease  excited,  and  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  the  day  to  stay  its  ravages, 
no  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  numbers  of  cattle  which 
were  lost  to  the  country  from  its  duration  and  extension ;  but  it 
was  ascertained  by  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Government  that  in  Nottinghamshire  alone  40,000  head  of  csttle 
perished  in  six  months,  and  in  Cheshire  upwards  of  30,000  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

By  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  the  King  in  Council  was  em- 
powered to  issue  such  orders  as  were  deemed  the  most  effective 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pest.  Instructions  were  thereupon 
given — 

1st.  For  the  killing  of  all  the  infected  animals,  and  boiying 
them  entire  with  the  skins  on,  ^'  slashed  from  head  to  tail,"  tbtt 
they  might  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacturer. 

2nd.  For  the  burning  of  all  the  hay  and  straw  used  about  the 
animals. 
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3rd.  For  the  cleaning  and  fumigating  the  sheds,  &c.,  and  foe 
no  sound  cattle  to  be  put  in  them  for  two  months  after  the 
remoral  of  the  diseased. 

4tL  For  no  recovered  animal  to  be  allowed  to  go  near  others 
for  a  month  after  its  convalescence. 

5th.  For  no  diseased  cattle  to  be  driven  to  fairs  or  markets^ 
nor  for  the  flesh  to  be  used  as  food  for  dogs,  .&c. 

6th.  For  no  healthy  cattle  to  be  removed  from  a  farm  where 
the  disease  had  prevailed  in  less  than  a  month  after  its  disap- 
pearance. 

Andy  lastly,  orders  were  given  for  the  notice  of  an  outbreak  to 
be  immediately  sent  bj  the  farmers  to  either  the  constables, 
chnrchwaidena,  overseers,  or  the  special  inspectors  appointed  bjr 
the  magistrates  acting  for  the  parish  or  district.  The  Govern-* 
meat  also  undertook  to  pay  forty  shillings  for  every  ox,  bull,  or 
cow  which  was  killed,  and  ten  shillings  for  every  calif,  with  a 
corresponding  price  for  their  skins. 

Hr.  Youatt»  in  his  account  of  the  disease,  as  published  in  the 
work  entitled  *  Cattle,'  says,  ^'  Of  the  propriety  of  this  bonus  for 
the  destruction  of  infected  cattle,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for 
there  were  numerous  instances  in  which  those  who  began  to  kill 
the  sick  as  soon  as  the  distemper  appeared  among  their  cattle, 
lost  very  few ;  but  others^  who  would  kill  none  until  their  own 
folly  had  jnade  them  wiser,  did  not  save  more  than  one  out  of 
ten.'* 

Many  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
the  instructions,  and  not  a  few  impositions  were  practised  by 
lome  designing  persons  claiming  the  award  for  old  and  worn-out 
^mals,  as  well  as  for  those  which  were  suffering  from'  totally 
different  diseases.  In  this  day,  now  that  veterinary  surgeons  are 
practising  in  every  part  of  the  country,  such  frauds  would  scarcely 
he  attempted  ;  and  we  believe,  in  the  event  of  occasion  requiring 
it,  that  a  system  of  inspection,  comparatively  inexpensive,  might  be 
derised  which  would  efTectually  prevent  any  instances  of  the  kind. 

It  is  further  recorded  that  in  one  year,  the  third  of  the  existr 
enceof  the  disease,  135,000/.  was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  as  a 
recompense  for  the  cattle  killed  according  to  the  prescribed 
orders,  and  that  during  the  same  year  80,000  head  of  cattle  were 
lulled,  and  nearly  double  that  number  died  from  the  disease.  To 
meet  this  alarming  state  of  things,  and  the  difficulties  which 
spnmg  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
varioos  other  Orders  of  Council  were  promulgated,  and  in  the 
third  order  we  find  that  no  cattle,  fat  or  lean,  would  be  suffered 
^  pass  the  Hum  her  and  the  Trent  northward  from  its  date, 
namely,  January  19th,  1747,  to  the  27th  of  the  following  March  ; 
the  object  evidently  being  to  protect  the  cattle  in  the  northern 
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counties  by  cutting  off  all  direct  communication  between  them 
and  the  infected  districts  for  two  months. 

Newby,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  work  on  mangel  wurzel,  states 
that  the  cattle-fair  at  Bamet  had  its  origin  in  the  existence  of 
this  disease.  "  The  fair,"  he  says,  "  was  formerly  kept  at 
Islington,  till  the  distemper  which  raged  violently  among  the 
cows  at  that  place  in  1746  obliged  the  Welshmen  to  remove  to 
Bamet,  where  it  has  been  continued  ever  since." 

Great  as  were  the  losses,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  they  would  have  been  much  augmented  had  not  the 
Government  taken  the  course  it  did,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  continuance  of  the  disease  would  h^ve  been  extended  over  a 
far  greater  number  of  years  than  it  was.  The  attempts  at  cure 
were  not  satisfactory,  and  very  little  was  known  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  malady  even  by  those  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession who  gave  attention  to  it,  for  there  were  then  no  properly 
educated  veterinary  practitioners.  After  a  careful  perusal  and 
analysation  of  the  writings  of  the  different  physicians  who  have 
treated  of  the  affection,  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  it  was  identical  with  the  disease  that  has  recently  excited  so 
much  fear  and  alarm  in  the  public  mind,  as  being  likely  to  be 
introduced  from  the  continent. 

In  1754-5  this  cattle  pest  declined  in  amount  and  virulence, 
and  took  its-  final  departure  a  few  years  afterwards.  From  this 
period  England  appears  to  have  been  singularly  exempt  from 
epizootic  diseases,  and  to  have  remained  so  down  to  Augusti 
1839,  when  great  anxiety  was  created  by  the  sudden  and  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  a  '^  new  affection  ^*  (although  pro- 
bably of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  1713-14)  among  the  cattle  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  earliest  accounts  which  we 
received  of  the  outbreak  came  from  Norfolk,  and  thei^  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  here  that  the  malady  was  first  ob- 
served. Cattle  of  all  ages  and  under  every  variety  of  system  of 
feeding  and  management  became  the  subjects  of  the  disease, 
which  was  recognised  by  the  existence  of  vesicles  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  inside  the  lips,  and  the  dental 
pad.  Vesicles  were  also  formed  between  the  digits,  and  occa- 
sionally upon  the  teats  and  udders  of  the  cows.  The  existence 
of  these  vesicles  was  associated  with  a  discharge  of  viscid  saliva 
from  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  imperfect  mastication,  sus- 
pension of  rumination,  loss  of  milk,  a  tenderness  in  walking,  and 
general  symptoms  of  febrile  action. 

The  malady  was  not  confined  to  cattle,  but  sheep,  pigs,  and 
domestic  poultry  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  were  likewise  its  sub- 
jects. By  common  consent  it  was  designated  the  cattle  epidemic, 
but  has  since  been  scientifically  known  as  Eczema  epizootica^  or 
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popolarlj  as  '*  the  moath  and  foot  disease."  It  has  continued 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  not  proving  on  the  whole  a 
destractiye  disease  to  life,  but  at  irregular  intervals  assuming  a 
more  severe  form  than  ordinary,  more  particularly  in  1845  and 
1852,  and  leading  on  these  occasions  to  a  great  deterioration  in  . 
the  value  of  the  animals  affected. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  eczema,  namely,  in  1841,  pleuro- 
pneumonia broke  out  among  the  cattle,  and  it,  too,  has  remained 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark  that 
neither  of  these  were  imported  diseases.  It  was  not  until  several 
months  after  pleuro-pneumonia  had  established  itself  in  the 
coantry  that  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  tariff  by  which  live  . 
stock  came  in  free  of  duty,  and  up  to  that  time  the  high  rate  of 
daty  prerented  any  importations  of  foreign  cattle  or  sheep  being 
made.  This  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  malady 
was  not  imported  by  foreign  cattle;  besides  which  the  parts 
of  the  coantry  where  it  was  first  observed  could  not  possibly  have 
had  any  immediate  or  direct  connexion  with  the  ports.  Pleuro- 
pneumonia had  no  sooner  gained  a  footing,  than,  following  the 
laws  of  all  epizootics,  it  quickly  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
country,  and  continued  to  devastate  our  herds  with  almost  un- 
mitigated severity  for  the  first  few  years.  It  has  since  assumed 
rather  an  enzootic  form,  and  has  prevailed  mostly  in  those  localities 
and  places  where  secondary  causes  are  in  full  operation  to  pre- 
dispose animals  to  its  influence, — hence  its  continuance  in  the 
ill-ventilated,  over-crowded,  and  badly-drained  cow-sheds  of  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  and  on  the  *^cold  retentive 
soils'*  and  undrained  farms  in  the  country,  especially  such  as 
lie  in  exposed  situations. 

Besides  the  special  qaus^,  or  rather,  perhaps,  special  com- 
bination *of  causes,  which  give  origin  to  the  enzootic  form 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  its  appearance  in  a  cattle-shed  or  on  a 
farm  is  frequently  traceable  to  the  introduction  of  newly-pur- 
chased animals,  who  bring  the  disease  in  a  latent  state  with 
them;  and  which,  on  its  declaring  itself,  extends  by  ordinary 
infection  to  those  with  whom  they  are  located.  Infection  we 
hold  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  continuance  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia for  so  many  years  among  us,  as  every  diseased  animal 
by  virtue  of  the  exhalations  given  off  jfrom  its  body  becomes  a 
focus  of  the  malady,  and  a  new  source  whence  the  poison,  so  to 
speak,  is  disseminated.*     The  same  fatality  which  marks  the 

*  It  ia  with  considerable  heutation  that  I  record  my  disfient  from  the  opinion  of 
so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Simonds,  but  the  question  -whether  pleuro- 
poenmonia  be  infections  or  not»  is  so  important,  that  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
that  the  experience  of  several  successive  years,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  this  disease  is 
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progress  of  pleuro-pnetimonia  here,  attends  it  everywhere ;  and 
throughout  the  continent  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  incurable  dis- 
ease, and  dealt  with  accordingly.  Its  g^at  fatality  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  lungs  is  such  as  immediately  to  arrest  their  function  as 
perfect  aerifying  organs,  and  soon  to  destroy  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  integrity  of  their  structure.  The  true  pathology  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  one  of  the  qucesiiones  vexatw  of  science.  In 
this  Report  we  have  not  immediately  to  do  with  this  question, 
still  we  may  observe  that  the  most  eminent  professors  of  veteri- 
nary medicihe  throughout  Europe  hesitate  to  declare,  as  some 
medical  men  have  done,  that  the  changes  wrought  in  the  lungs  are 
altogether  due  to  inflammatory  action. 

In  Belgium,  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy,,  the  disease 
is  designated  exudative  pleuro-pneumonia — a  name  which,  while  it 
marks  a  peculiarity  in  the  disease,  implies,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  diSers  somewhat  in  its  results  from  ordinary  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  their  investing  membrane,  and  which  is  correctly  called 
pleuro-pneumonia.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our 
opinion  that  the  changes  which  are  originally  effected  in  the  lung 
tissue  can  take  place  otherwise  than  by  inflammatory  action.  We 
observe,  as  the  analogue  of  these  changes,  that  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue,  contiguous  to 
the  more  affected  parts  of  the  organs,  is  primarily  choked  wiA 
serous  effusion,  which,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  air-cells  and 
their  rete  of  capillary  vessels,  obstructs  both  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  cells  and^f  he  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels,  and 
thus  leads  to  an  imperfect  decarbonisation  of  the  blood,  as  well 
as  to  far  more  important  changes  in  the  fluid  itself.  IVot  only, 
in  many  diseases,  are  serous  exudations  often  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  inflammation,  but  fibrinous  are  equally  so  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  pathologists  of  the  present  day. 
These  deposits  may  result  from  the  vital  force  of  the  vessels 
being  impaired  by  some  depressive  influence  acting  on  the 
nervous  system,  either  generally  or  locally,  as  well  as  by  some 
unexplained  or  ill-understood  alteration  taking  place  in  the  com- 
position of  the  blood,  by  the  existence  within  it  of  morbific 
animal  or   vegetable   products.     The   fibrinous   depositions   in 

either  infectious  or  incurable.  For  several  seasons  prior  to  1857  I  bad  a  few  cases 
annually  amongst  my  cattle,  of  which  some  died  and  others  recovered.  The  dii* 
eased  animals  were  not  separated  from  their  companions  unless  likely  to  die,  sod 
then  not  until  the  last  stages  of  the  complaint,  yet  the  disease  neyer  spread,  Dor 
was  any  large  proportion  of  the  herd  attacked,  and  I  could  generally  trsce  the 
outbreak  to  the  prevalence  of  cold  fogs  or  to  rapid  alternations  of  temperstorp, 
especially  if  occurring  in  spring  or  autumn.  With  refrrenoe  to  die  possibility 
and  mode  of  cure,  see  Mr.  HorsfUPs  paper  in  the  present  volume,  p.  169.— 
R  S.  Thohpsow. 
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plearo-pneamonia  sacceed  the  serous,  and  are  probably  due  to 
either  an  alteration  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  blood,  or  an  interference  with  its  vitality,  brought 
aboat  by  the  presence  of  the  special  materies  morhi  of  the  disease, 
and  which  may  hare  entered  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  in- 
fection. The  abnormal  action  which  commenced  in  the  parenchy- 
ma of  the  lungs  extends  towards  their  investing  membrane^  when, 
from  the  nature  of  this  tissue,  as  well  as  from  the  loiiger  exist- 
ence of  the  action  itself,  an  augmented  fibrinous  exudation  takes 
place  upon  their  surface.  We  regard,  therefore,  the  implication 
of  the  pleura  as  a  characteristic  of  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
ittalady,  and  also  of  a  still  further  deterioration  of  the  blood. 

Since  the  appearance  of  pleuro-pneumonia  no  other  disease  of 
a  fatal  character  and  possessing  contagious  or  epizootic  proper- 
ties has  shown  itself  among  our  cattle ;  but  in  1847  a  very  fatal 
malady  broke  out  among  sheep.  This  affection  was  recognised 
as  the  small-pox  of  sheep ;  and  it  was  ascertained  in  the  most 
ctmclusire  manner  that  it  had  been  introduced  here  by  some 
''Merinos  "  which  had  been  shipped  at  Tonning  on  the  coast  of 
Demnark,  and  also  by  some  others  shipped  at  about  the  same 
time  at  Hamburg  for  the  supply  of  the  English  market,  and  in 
whose  systems  the  disease  was  incubated.  From  the  free  com- 
mingling of  these  foreign  sheep  with  our  own  breeds  in  the  Lon- 
don Gittle  Market,  and  also  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of 
them  were  purchased  by  farmers  as  ''  stock  sheep,"  the  small-pox 
was  soon  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  proving  destruc- 
tire  to  life  in  numerous  instances  at  the  rate  of  even  90  per  cent. 

This  state  of  things  was  met  by  legislative  enactments  with  a 
new  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  happily  they  proved 
of  essential  service  in  so  doing.  By  the  expiration  of  the  third 
year  from  the  outbreak,  scarcely  an  instance  of  the  disease  could 
be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  animals  were,  to  our  own  knowledge, 
affected  in  the  year  succeeding  its  introduction.  From  the  time 
of  its  subsidence  in  1850  until  now  we  have  been  perfectly  exempt 
from  cases  of  small-pox. 

This  short  historical  account  of  epizootic  affections  of  cattle 
in  this  country  brings  us  down  to  the  present  period,  and  to 
the  especial  subject  of  this  Report.  It  was  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  past  year  that  the  public  mind  became  much 
excited  by  frequent  and  almost  continuous  reports  that  a  malady 
of  a  most  fatal  description  had  shown  itself  among  the  cattle 
on  the  Continent^  and  that  it  was  rapidly  extending  towards 
those  countries  whence  we  received  our  chief  importations.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year  the  subject  assumed  so 
ntieh  practical   importance   that   the   attention  of  Parliament 
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was  directed  to  it  on  two  or  three  dififerent  occasions.  Her 
Majesty^s  Government  early  gave  instructions  for  our  Consuls 
abroad  to  collect  all  the  inforniation  they  possibly  could  in  thrir 
several  localities,  and  transmit  the  particulars  of  their  inquiries, 
without  delay  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  These 
despatches  were  from  time  to  time  forwarded  by  LoKD 
Clarend©n  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society^ 
who  also  had  from  the  beginning  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  placing  the  latest 
information  before  the  country  through  the  weekly  publication, 
of  their  proceedings. 

These  official  documents  in  no  way  tended  to  allay  public  ap- 
prehensions, but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  them,  as  it 
was  distinctly  stated  that  the  ''  murrain"  was  rapidly  making  its 
way  westward  from  the  countries  where  it  had  been  first  observed^ 
and  that  it  would  ere  long  be  introduced  here  unless  the  greatest 
caution  was  exercised  in  regulating  our  supply  of  foreign  cattle^ 
and  even  then  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  disease  would 
come  in,  as  it  was  said  that  it  could  be  carried  from  place  to  place 
by  skins,  hoofs,  or  horns,  or  indeed  anything  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  infection  by  being  brought  near  to  the  diseased 
animals. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  information  supplied  by 
our  Consuls,  very  little  of  a  satisfactory  kind  could  be  obtained 
with  reference  to  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease.  The  Council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  therefore  felt  that  under  such 
circumstances  as  these  some  more  decisive  step  should  be  taken^ 
and  at  this  juncture  a  communication  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  was  received,  suggesting  *'  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  three  Agricultural  S()cieties  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  join  in  the  common  object  of  despatching 
abroad  a  special  veterinary  inspector,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer«» 
taining  the  exact  nature  of  the  *  contagious  typhus.'  " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  1st  of  April,  some 
further  communications  were  read  from  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  C.B.^ 
Secretary  of  the  Highland  and  A  gricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
and  from  Captain  Croker,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  expressing  their  willingness  to 
concur  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  arrangements  for 
despatching  a  Veterinary  Inspector  to  the  districts  abroad  where 
the  cattle  murrain  is  at  present  raging.  The  Council  therefore 
came  to  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  send  a  competent  veterinary  professor  to  examine 
into  the  nature  of  the  cattle  murrain  on  the  Continent.  That  the  Society 
gladly  accepts  the  co-operation  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Sootland  and  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  in  this 
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step.  The  Society  veninres  to  leoommend  that  Professor  SimQuds,  of  the 
Boyal  Veterinary  College,  be  commissioned  to  this  task.  That  he  be  em- 
powered to  take  with  him  a  German  veterinary  surgeon,  established  in  London, 
qoite  competent  for  the  business,  and  who  would  smooth  the  difficulties  of 
the  German  language.  It  is  supposed  that  about  three  weeks  would  be 
reqmred  for  a  satisfactory  examination.  That  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Soaety  of  Scotland  be  informed  that  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  of  Ireland  propose  to  share  the  expense  of  this  mission  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England ;  and  that  they  be  asked  to  join  in  the  same 
manner." 

The  National  Societies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  readily  con- 
sented to  the  proposition  contained  in  this  resolution ;  and  on  the 
Government  being  informed  of  the  step  about  to  be  taken.  Lord 
Clarendon  kindly  forwarded  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  British 
Consuls  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society^  accompanied  by  the 
following  communication : — 

*'  Foreign  Office,  April  4,  1857. 
^  Sib, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  acquainting  his  Lordship  with  Uie  intention 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  S<^iety  of  England,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Societies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  send  Professor  Simonds  to  those 
districts  abroad  where  the  disease  among  cattle  is  at  present  raging ;  and  I  am 
to  enclose  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed,  by  Lord  Clarendon's  direction,  to 
the  British  consular  agents  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  instructing  them 
to  afford  to  Professor  Simonds  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  his  mission.  "  I  am.  Sir, 

'*  Tour  most  obedient^  humble  Servant, 
"  James  Hudson^  Esq**  **  E.  Hamhokd. 

The  first  step,  according  to  my  instructions,  being  to  secure  the 
lendoes  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  familiar  with  the  German  lan^* 
guage,  I  at  once  called  on  Mr.  Wm.  Ernes,  M.R.C.y.S.,  a 
gentleman  eminently  fitted  for  the  task ;  and  who,  besides  being 
a  native  of  Belgium,  had  had  the  great  advantage  of  travelling 
ahnost  throughout  £urope,  thus  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  foreign  languages.  Mr.  Ernes  had  also  received 
an  English  medical  education,  and  his  tastes  were  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  objects  of  the  mission.  Having  secured  his  co- 
operation, we  left  London  for  Belgium  on  the  morning  of 
April  9th,  and  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Ghent.  We  deemed 
it  expedient  to  ascertain,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the 
health  of  the  cattle  in  those  countries  whence  we  were  receiving 
our  daily  supplies,  and  also  the  details  of  the  system  which 
prevailed  with  r^ard  to  the  cattle-trade,  together  with  the  pap* 
titulars  relating  to  the  shipment  of  animals  to  England.  This 
part  of  our  mission  was  the  more  pressing  as  the  recent  Order 
in  Council  prohibiting  the  importation  into  tibe  United  Kingdom  of 
^  cattle  or  of  horns,  hoofs,  or  hides,  from  those  territories  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  or  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  which  lie  in  the  Gulf  of 
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Finland,  or  between  tlie  Gulf  and  the  city  of  Liibeck/*^  might 
be  found  to  require  an  immediate  extension  to  other  countries^  or 
possibly  we  might  asoertaia  that  a  relaxation  of  it  could  be  made 
without  the  iaeuRence  of  a  greater  risk  of  the  disease  being  intro- 
duced.    We  therefore  commenced  our  inquiries  in 

Belgium. 

Our  investigations  here  fully  confirmed  the  statement  made  by 
Lord  Howard  de  Waldeo,  faier  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Brossels, 
in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  March  20th,  1857,  that 
this  coantry  was  perfectly  free  from  the  Rinderpest.  We  found 
that  eczema  epkeooiica  prevailed  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  a 
serious  fonsO)  aad  that  pleura-pneumonia  also  existed  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Rinderpest  had  not  shown  itself  to  an 
extent  to  create  flittch  solicitude  since  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
during  which  time  it  destroyed  vast  numbers  of  cattle  From 
1813  to  1815  some  cases  occurred  in  the  district  between 
Namur  and  Luxembetg,  which  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
passage  of  the  Austrian  army  into  France.  The  route  taken 
by  the  army  was  sooth  of  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  near  to  the 
places  in  qoestioii ;  aad  it  appears  that  along  its  whole  course 
the  disease  was  manifested  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  either 
side  of  the  military  road.  It  is  also  said  that  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  Prussian  army  being  healthy,  no  disease  followed  its  coune 
through  the  country,  and  thus  a  great  part  of  Belgium  escaped  the 
pest ;  the  naeasores  of  sanitary  police  confining  it  chiefly  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Namur,  and  the  districts  in  which  it  had  mant** 
fested  itself.  We  refrain  from  commentiog  en  these  lacts  in 
this  place,  as  hereafter  we  shall  have  to  call  attention  to  the 
freedom  of  Continental  stales  in  general  from  the  disease,  unless 
infected  catde,  or  sueh  as  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagions 
influence  of  tb»  malady^  are  introduced  therein. 

At  Ghent  we  visited  a  cattle  fair  which  was  held  the  day  after 
our  arrival,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  general 
state  and  condition  of  animals  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  whiqk  pconred  to  be  most  satisfactory.  From  the 
cattle-dealers  we  learned  thai  no  difficulties  are  put  in  the  way 
of  the  passage  of  cattle  to  or  fro  over  tkke  frontier^  so  loi^  as  iiuiy^ 
are  healthy,  but  that  restrictions  would  be  rigidly  enforced  on  the 
breaking  out  of  a  contagious  disease.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
writes  that  *^  no  law  exists  under  which  diseased  catde  can  be 
excluded  at  the  frontier;  a  project  of  law,  with  a  view  to  such 
sanitary  precaution,  was  presented  to  the  Chambers  two  years 
ago,  but  was  rejected  ;  and  therefore  the  only  resource  lies  in  the 
acHivity  of  the  Buxgomastera  in  frontier  localitiea,  by  enforcing 
the  general  regulations  in  regard  to  animals  while  within  the 
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range  of  their  jarisdiction.''  Pleuro-pneumonia  has  prevailed 
rather  in  a  sporadic  than  an  epizootic  form  for  the  last  two  years ; 
and  an  equal  number  of  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  places 
where  the  feeding  and  general  management  of  the  animals  are 
unexceptionable,  as  in  those  where  the  opposite  state  of  things 
obtains,  but  that,  under  the  latter  named  circumstances,  the 
disease  has  assumed  a  more  fatal  character.  All  animals  which 
are  supposed  to  be  affected  by  this  disease  have  to  be  reported 
by  the  proprietors,  and  if,  on  examination  by  the  govern- 
mental veterinary-surgeon,  they  are  found  to  be  the  subjects  of 
it,  an  order  is  given  for  them  to  be  lulled.  The  skin,  horns, 
and  other  integumental  parts  are  used,  but  the  flesh  is  buried 
as  a  rule,  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  pay  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
animal,  generally  to  the  extent  of  one-third.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  regulation  is  sometimes  evaded,  and  that  the 
carcases  of  such  animals  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the 
meat-market ;  but  no  instance  of  injury  done  to  persons  eating 
such  flesh  is  known  to  have  occurred.  Many  animals  also  are 
not  officially  reported,  as  the  proprietor  either  sells  them  for 
slaaghtering  or  has  them  killed  unknown  to  the  authorities. 
Should  this,  however,  become  known,  the  animal  is  seized  and 
disposed  of  as  the  Government  sees  fit,  and  a  fine  is  also  inflicted 
on  the  offender.  Upon  the  whole,  the  laws  of  the  sanitary 
police  are  so  strictly  enforced,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  rinderpest 
extending  into  Belgium,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  animals 
which  had  even  been  exposed  to  its  infection  to  be  exported  from 
the  country. 

At  Antwerp,  we  ascertained  that  the  chief  exports  of  animals 
to  England  from  thence  are  calves,  and  that  the  ms^'or  part  of 
the  cows  and  oxen  which  are  fatted  for  the  market  are  sent  into 
France,  where  at  this  time  a  better  price  is  obtained  for  them 
than  in  England.  The  calves  are  purchased  of  the  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  Belgium  by  commissioned  agents,  who  collect 
them  together  for  shipment  from  Antwerp,  but  some  of  the  oxen 
come  direct  from  Holland.  The  proportionate  amount  of  oxen  to 
calves  which  are  exported,  is  shown  by  a  Return  furnished  by 
MM.  Yandenbergh  for  the  year  1856.  The  MM.  Yandenbergn 
are  the  largest  shippers  of  cattle  to  England,  and  although  a  few 
animals  are  s«it  over  by  other  companies,  they  are  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  The  Return  shows  that  2020  calves  were  for- 
warded here  within  the  year,  but  only  10  oxen. 

Holland. 

As  this  country  sends  our  principal  supply  of  foreign  cattle 
&nd  sheep,  it  became  the   more   important   to   ascertain  their 
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freedom  or  otherwise  from  contagious  diseases.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  eczema,  no  other  affection 
prevails  among  the  cattle.  Rinderpest  has  had  no  existence  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  is  unknown  even  to  the  yeterinary  pro- 
fession except  by  name.  The  parts  of  the  country  most  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia  at  this  time  are  North  Holland  and 
Friesland.  By  a  statistical  return  from  forty-three  villages  in 
North  Holland  and  Friesland  it  is  shown  that  only  eight  of  them 
have  been  comparatively  free  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  in 
those  but  very  few  cattle  are  kept.  In  the  villages  where  the 
disease  has  prevailed,  about  a  fifth  part  only  of  the  cattle-owners 
have  escaped  upon  the  whole,  but  in  many  every  proprietor  has 
had  his  herd  affected.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
the  official  returns  show  a  total  loss  of  3655  head  of  cattle,  of 
which  15.02  died  and  2153  were  killed  by  order  of  the  authorities, 
which  gives  an  average  loss  of  about  281  per  week.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  great  extent  of  these  losses,  judging  from  what 
we  saw  of  the  secondary  causes  of  epizootics  in  operation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rotterdam.  The  cattle  are  often  crowded  into  houses 
so  thickly  that  to  pass  between  them  is  almost  an  impossibili^, 
while  the  form  and  size  of  the  building  will  frequently  allow  of  a 
passage  only  to  be  made  by  a  person  along  its  centre,  where  the 
heads  of  the  animals  nearly  meet  over  their  feeding-troughs,  the 
height  being  likewise  insufficient  to  stand  upright  in.  No  windows 
exist  in  many  of  these  sheds,  nor  any  other  inlet  for  light  and  air 
except  the  door.  The  heat  is  almost  suffocating,  and  the  stench 
abominable.  In  such  unwholesome  and  pest-breeding  places  as 
these,  the  cattle,  often  to  the  extent  of  forty  to  fifty  in  a  shed,  are 
kept  for  weeks  together  to  be  fatted  for  the  market,  by  being  fed 
chiefly  on  the  wash  and  grains  which  come  from  the  distilleries. 

The  cattle  which  are  sent  from  Friesland  are  shipped  at  Haar* 
lingen  direct  for  England,  and  the  numbers  put  on  board  there 
are  fully  six  times  greater  than  at  Amsterdam.  Friesland  is  one 
of  the  great  cattle-districts  of  Holland,  and  supplies  not  only  the 
English  market  with  many  animals,  but  other  countries  likewise. 
She  therefore  receives  no  imports,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of 
the  vessels  conveying  cattle  from  the  ports  of  the  Elbe,  or  the 
Weser,  or  from  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Holstein,  ever  touch  at 
the  Dutch  ports,  so  that  a  contagious  malady  like  Rinderpest, 
existing  in  Holstein  or  in  the  countries  watered  by  those  rivers, 
would  have  to  make  its  way  by  land  into  Holland. 

No  restrictions  are  put  upon  the  cattle-trade  with  reference  to 
the  bringing  of  animals  over  the  frontier,  but  all  importations  of 
the  kind  would  be  immediately  prohibited  on  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  question  in  any  neighbouring  states.  The  prices 
obtained  for  cattle  in  the  English  market  are  not  viewed  as  being 
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sufficiently  remunerative  just  now  by  the  Dutch  feeders,  and 
hence  the  diminished  numbers  sent  here.  When  the  contrary 
state  of  things  prevailed,  many  animals  were  purchased  in  Prussia 
by  the  dealers  and  forwarded  to  the  different  ports  of  Holland 
for  exportation,  and  not  a  few,  it  is  said,  came  even  from  Switzer- 
land down  the  Rhine  for  the  same  purpose.  These  facts  show  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  disease  of  a  malignant  kind,  which  is  incubated 
in  the  system  of  an  animal  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  be 
introduced  into  England  from  other  countries  via  Holland.  The 
continuance  of  a  well-ordered  and  rigid  system  of  inspection 
of  imported  animals  on  our  part  ,will,  however,  do  much  to 
protect  us,  and  that  not  merely  by  its  leading  to  the  detec- 
tion of  diseased  animals  on  their  arrival,  but  by  the  effect  which 
it  will  have  upon  the  export  trade  of  foreign  countries.  Proof 
of  this  is  given  by  the  circumstance  that  last  year,  when  it 
became  known  that  our  Customs  inspectors  had  received  orders 
to  be  particularly  strict  in  the  examinations  of  cattle,  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Rotterdam,  unwilling  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  probable  rejection  of  animals  committed  to 
their  care,  appointed  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  them  when 
put  on  board  their  boats.  This  company  brings  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  cattle  to  England,  and  although  this  prer 
cautionary  measure  was  not  adopted  by  other  shipping  com- 
panies, they  nevertbeleiss  declared  their  intention  of  having  re** 
course  to  it,  and  only  refrained  from  so  doing,  because  of  the  great 
dimmution  which  took  place  in  the  number  of  the  animals  wliich 
were  shipped.  The  system  of  examination  was  kept  in  force 
for  about  three  months,  when  from  the  same  cause  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company  also  discontinued  it.  The  returns  of 
these  examinations,  together  with  the  results,  were  regularly 
transmitted  to  the  British  consul.  Should  the  prices  again  rise 
in  England  to  an  extent  which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cattle- 
feeders,  justify  them  in  sending  us  more  animals,  then  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  of  the  re-establishment  of  this  system  of  inspection. 

No  duty  is  chargeable  on  animals  imported  into  Holland, 
but  an  export  one  has  to  be  paid,  which  amounts  in  English 
money  to  about  the  following  rate  per  head,  namely,  oxen,  lO^?., 
calves  2(f.,  sheep  2rf.,  lambs  Icf.,  and  pigs  Icf.,  with  an  additional 
duty  of  thirteen  2>er  cent,  on  the  gross  sum. 

Although  Holland  rears  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  she,  from 
her  great  export  trade  in  these  animals,  becomes  an  importing 
country  for  hides,  receiving  her  chief  supply  of  these  from  Java 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  some  from  England,  but  none  from 
Hussia,  so  that  all  fear  of  our  introduction  of  contagious  diseases 
throngh  the  means  of  skins  may  cease,  in  so  far  as  Holland  is 
concerned. 
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Our  investigations  led  us  to  visit  the  cattle-feeders,  and  among 
others  we  saw  Mynheer  A.  Poot,  Who  resides  within  a  few  miles 
of  Rotterdam.  M .  Poot  ships  upon  an  average  600  animals  a 
year.  He  informed  us  that  no  disease  had  prevailed  in  his  sheds 
since  February  last,  prior  to  wiiich  time  he  had  several  cases  of 
plearo-pneumonia.  He  appeared  to  be  an  entire  stranger  to  any 
other  contagious  disease,  and  said  that,  in  the  event  of  an  affec- 
tion like  Rinderpest  breaking  out  among  his  stock,  a  cordon 
would  be  immediately  placed  around  the  farm  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  slaughter  the 
diseased  animals  and  buxy  them  with  their  skins  on  in  quick 
lime.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  export  any 
portion  of  their  carcases  to  England,  even  if  attempts  were 
made  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  strictness  with  which  the 
police  sanitary  regulations  are  carried  out.  He  adduced  as  an 
instance  that  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
1829,  and  before  experience  had  shown  that  the  flesh  could  be 
safely  used  for  food,  he  and  otherd  had  to  kill  the  affected  cattle 
and  bury  them  entire,  with  a  view  to  prevent  injury  being  done 
to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  malady.  On 
the  question  of  our  government  ordering  all  imported  animals 
to  be  slaughtered  on  their  arrival  in  the  docks,  and  their  carcases 
sent  to  the  meat  market,  Af .  Poot  considered  that  such  a  step 
would  be  tantamount  to  stopping  of  the  importations  entirely. 
The  boats  very  rarely,  if  indeed  at  any  time,  are  freighted  with 
cattle  all  belonging  to  the  same  person ;  the  cargo  therefore  is 
mostly  comprised  of  animals  the  property  of  several  iildividuals, 
and  identity  of  each  particular  animal,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  could  scarcely  be  made  under  ^uch  circum- 
stances ;  besides,  he  said,  a  necessity  would  be  created  for  an  im- 
mediate sale  of  the  meat  to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  the 
persons  sending  the  animals.  He  was  equally  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  quarantine,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  could 
never  be  carried  intd  practice,  and  England  continue  to  receive 
full  supplies  of  foreign  cattle. 

The  system  at  present  adopted  is  for  various  feeders  to  con- 
sign their  cattle  to  salesmen  in  the  London  market,  who,  as  in  the 
home  trade,  charge  a  commission  on  the  sales  they  effect.  As 
no  animals  are  brought  into  Rotterdam  coastways  for  reship- 
ment,  all  consequently  have  to  pass  through  the  town  to  reach 
the  vessels,  so  that  they  are  thus  subjected  to  the  general  inspec- 
tion of  the  local  authorities,  regulations  existing  to  prevent 
diseased  animals  from  entering  into  this  and  the  other  towns  of 
Holland.  Besides  the  security  thus  afforded  it  is  clearly  not  in 
accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  exporters  to  put  diseased 
cattle  on  board,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  bear  up  against 
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the  fatigue  of  a  sea  voyage,  or  to  be  on  their  arrival  here  in  a  fit 
state  to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  our  Customs  inspectors. 

The  cattle  which  are  fatted  teither  for  the  Dutdi  markets  or 
for  exportation  are  purchased  at  the  different  fairs  and  markets 
in  the  country,  and  are  for  the  most  part  reared  in  Priesland  and 
Gnelderland,  scarcely  any  being  brought  in  from  other  countries. 
Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  system  which  prevails  generally  with  regard  to  the  cattle 
trade,  and  the  additional  regulations  which  would  be  enforced 
did  necessity  arise,  appear  to  offer  a  fair  amount  of  security 
against  the  introduction  of  a  new  cattle  pest  from  Holland. 

WSSTPHALU  AND  HaNOVEIU 

These  countries  are  entirely  free  from  Rinderpest,  and  have 
been  so  for  upwards  of  forty  years;  besides  which,  very  little 
disease  of  any  kind  was  found  to  be  prevalent  among  the  cattle. 
The  laws  which  are  enforced  with  regard  to  contag^us  diseases 
are  analogous  to  those  which  are  generally  adopted  upon  the 
Continent,  but  differ  a  little  in  some  of  their  details. 

Plenro-pneumonia  was  said  by  the  late  M.  Hausmann,  Professor 
of  the  Veterinary  School,  to  have  been  first  observed  in  Hanover 
as  early  as  1807.  The  disease  has  existed  with  some  few  intervals, 
and  with  more  or  less  severity,  down  to  the  present  day.  Of  late 
years  the  animals  attacked  have  been  so  few  as  not  to  create  any 
great  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  government  Precautionary  mear- 
sores  are,  however,  adopted  on  the  frontier  with  regard  to  cattle 
coming  from  Holland,  which  are  made  to  undergo  a  quarantine,  and 
none  are  allowed  to  enter  from  Holstein,  unless  they  are  certified 
to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  Veterinary  surgeons  are  bound 
to  give  notice  of  all  cases  of  contagious  disease  which  they  may 
meet  with  in  their  practice,  and  proprietors  also  are  required  to 
report  the  appearance  of  pleuro-pneumonia  or  allied  affections 
among  their  cattle.  No  animal,  although  seemingly  in  perfect 
health,  if  it  has  been  living  with  others  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, can  be  pastured  or  driven  on  roads  so  as  to  come 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  other  cattle;  nor  can  the  owner 
dispose  of  any  of  his  herd,  under  such  circumstances,  until  it  is 
certified  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  department  that  all  the 
animals  are  perfectly  free  from  the  disease.  The  period  of  time 
which  is  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  passing  away  of  the  malady, 
uid  the  power  of  selling  the  cattle,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Teterinary  surgeon.  A  proprietor  can  place  his  animals  under 
medical  treatment  if  he  sees  fit,  or  he  is  at  liberty  to  slaughter 
them  and  send  them  to  the  meat-market.  The  flesh  of  those 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  even  in  its  advanced   stages. 
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is  not  unfrequenti  J  sold,  as  in  England,  by  the  inferior  class  of 
butchers. 

A  regulation  exists  with  regarH  to  the  disease  glanders,  which, 
although  it  does  not  belong  to  the  special  object  of  this  report, 
may,  nevertheless,  be  mentioned.  Horses  affected  with  this 
disease  are  not  only  prevented  from  being  sold  or  exposed  for 
sale,  but  the  owner  is  compelled  to  have  them  killed ;  and  he 
is  not  allowed,  under  the  pain  of  a  heavy  penalty,  to  sell  any 
other  horse  out  of  his  establishment,  or  even  to  place  any  one 
of  them  in  stables  belonging  to  other  persons,  for  six  months 
after  the  death  of  the  affected  animal. 

M.  Hausmann,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Hanover,  informed  us  that  a  conviction  had  very  recently 
taken  place  under  this  law,  where  a  carrier  was  heavily  fined  for 
putting  his  horses,  which  had  been  with  a  glandered  animal,  into 
a  stable  at  a  public  inn  in  the  town  of  Hanover  on  the  occasion 
of  his  coming  there  on  the  market-day. 

Hamburg. 

This  as  the  chief  port  of  the  Elbe  receives  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle  from  the  surrounding  districts  for  exportation  to 
England,  and  large  quantities  of  hides  are  also  exported  from 
hence.  Some  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of 
cattle  which  has  been  shipped  at  Hamburg  of  late,  and  from 
the  same  cause  which  is  assigned  by  the  exporters  from  Hoi- 
land,  namely,  that  the  price  obtained  in  the  English)  markets  is 
not  sufficiently  remunerative  when  compared  with  that  which  can 
be  procured  at  home.  The  cattle  come  chiefly  from  the  distillers, 
sugar-refiners,  and  farmers  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Hamburg 
and  the  adjoining  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  They  are 
usually  sent  first  to  the  market  at  Hamburg,  and  if  not  sold  are 
exported  to  England.  An  inspection  of  them  is  regularly  made 
in  th^  market  by  a  duly  appointed  veterinary  surgeon ;  besides 
which  they  are  prevented  entering  the  town  unless  found  to  be 
in  a  healthy  state.  These  regulations  afford  us  a  certain  amount 
of  security  against  the  importation  of  diseased  animals  from  the 
port  of  Hamburg.  This  system  of  inspection  has  been  in  opera- 
tion from  the  commencement  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  Holstein,  and  has  been  particularly  observed  since 
September,  1856,  when  the  following  proclamation  was  made  by 
the  Senator  of  the  Marshlands  of  the  territory  of  Hamburg : — 

Pboclauatiok. 

It  having  been  commnnicated  to  the  Senator  for  the  district  of  the  Marsh- 
lands that  m  several  parts  of  the  duchj  of  Holstein  a  pulmonary  disease  has 
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•giiiii  broken  out  among  the  cattle ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
this  dangerous  malady,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  for  the  present  no  cattle  can 
he  brooght  into  the  district  of  the  Marshlands  from  the  duchies  of  Holstein 
lod  Lsaenbutg  without  a  certificate  from  the  proper  local  authorities,  stating 
that,  at  the  places  from  whence  the  cattle  may  come,  no  infectious  disease 
prerails  among  the  cattle,  and  this  under  a  penalty  of  50  thalers  for  every  case 
ofoontravention. 

The  whole  of  the  bailiffs  and  subordinates  are  hereby  required  particularly 
to  attend  to  this  order,  and  obtain  observance  of  the  same,  and  denounce  to  the 
antborities  of  the  Marshlands  all  who  may  disobey  or  attempt  to  disobey  the 
nme. 

(Signed)  Abkino,  Dr. 

(  Bauifwrg,  19IA  September,  1856.  Senator  for  the  Marshlands. 

No  cattle  intended  for  the  English  market  are  brought  into 
Hamburg  bj  the  ships  from  Tunning  or  the  other  ports  on 
the  coast  of  Denmark,  but  they  go  direct  to  England ;  nor  are 
many  conveyed  there  for  this  purpose  by  means  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Elbe  from  Central  Germany.  '*  The  Order  in 
Conncil,"  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  April,  did  not  appear  to  be 
understood  by  the  exporters  of  cattle  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  this  port,  and  they  refrained  at  first 
from  shipping  cattle,  although  Hamburg  was  not  named  in  the 
prohibition,  for  fear  that  on  their  arrival  in  England  they  should 
be  seized  by  the  Commissioners  of  customs. 

We  were  informed  by  Colonel  Hodges,  Consul-General  at 
Hamburg,  that  a  similar  doubt  existed  with  regard  to  hides,  and 
further  that  the  order  would  be  inoperative  for  good,  presuming 
that  the  $ee(]s  of  a  contagious  disease  could  be  conveyed  by  these 
articles  of  commerce,  so  long  as  Hamburg,  as  the  port  of  the 
Elbe,  and  Bremen,  as  the  port  of  the  Weser,  were  left  open,  as 
large  quantities  of  these  commodities  come  down  those  rivers. 
The  hides  are  collected  from  various  countries,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  them  to  their  original  source.  The  merchants 
of  Hamburg,  however,  continued  to  export  hides,  first  making  a 
declaration  before  the  consul  that  they  did  not  come  from  Liibeck 
or  any  of  the  Baltic  ports.  The  consul  upon  this  certified  that 
sach  declaration  had  been  made,  and  thus  left  our  Commissioners 
of  Customs  to  deal  with  the  question  as  they  might  see  fit. 
Should  the  necessity  unfortunately  arise  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle,  hides,  hoofs,  &c.,  from  fear  of  introducing  a  con- 
tagious disease,  such  as  the  rinderpest,  then  not  only  must  Bre- 
nea  and  Hamburg  be  named  in  the  order,  but  Tonning  also,  as 
the  port  of  the  Eider,  as  this  place  has  direct  water  communica- 
tion with  the  port  of  Kiel  on  the  Baltic,  from  which  place  hides^ 
hoofs,  &c.,  can  be  readily  conveyed. 

Little  fear,  however,  need  to  be  entertained  of  the  introduc- 
tion qf  the  disease  from  Denmark  by  means  of  any  cattle  which 
she  might  receive  from  the  Baltic  ports.     The  difficulties  in  the 
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way  of  a  direct  trade  of  this  kind  are  too  great  for  it  to  be  carried 
on  with  facility  or  advantage.  Such  cattle  would  have  to  make 
the  port  of  Kiel,  and  be  then  disembarked  in  order  to  be  placed 
on  tile  vessels  navigating  the  canal  which  connects  Kiel  with  the 
Eider,  and  on  reaching  Tonning  be  again  re-embarked  on  vessels 
bound  for  England. 

Denmark,  Schleswig,  and  Holstbin. 

In  September  last  it  was  officially  communicated  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  '*  the  steppe  murrain  ^  Russia  had  made  Us  way  into 
Holstein^*  having  passed  through  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Mecklen- 
burg. We  ascertained,  however,  that  this  disease  had  had  no 
existence  in  this  part  o^  Europe  since  the  occasion  of  its  last 
general  outbreak  in  1813.  It  is  also  recorded  that  up  to  that 
time  the  affection  had  not  prevailed  in  the  Duchies  since  1774  to 
1781,  when  150,000  head  of  cattle  are  said  to  have  perished. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  is  rife  in  Holstein,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Altona,  where  an  active  cattle-trade  is  carried 
on.  The  malady  is  said  originally  to  have  appeared  here  in  1842, 
or  nearly  about  the  same  time  that  it  was  first  observed  in  England. 
At  the  commencement  of  1843,  Herr  Rottger,  district  veterinai}' 
surgeon  of  Altona,  received  orders  from  the  Danish  Government 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease.  No  active  means  to  limit 
its  extension  were,  however,  had  recourse  to  until  1845,  when  the 
Government  sent  Professor  Witt,  of  Copenhagen,  to  investigate 
the  matter.  Professor  Witt  and  Herr  Rottger,  with  a  surgeon 
and  the  Government  veterinary  surgeon  of  Hamburg,  formed  a 
sanitary  commission  of  inquiry.  The  commission  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  disease  was  highly  contagious,  and  recom- 
mended the  Government  to  adopt  the  most  stringent  measures  of 
prevention.     These  consist  in 'chief  of — 

a.  Sequestration  of  the  places  where  the  disease  is  found  to  exist. 

b.  The  immediate  slaughter  of  the  infected  animals. 

c.  The  killing  of  the  whole  herd  upon  the  occurrence  of  firesh 
cases. 

d.  The  burial  of  the  diseased  cattle  with  their  skins  on,  cut 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  surreptitiously  disposed 
of,  and  the  sprinkling  the  body  over  with  chloride  of  lime« 

The  indemnity  consists  of  the  Government  paying  two-thiirfs 
T>f  the  value  of  the  diseased  animals,  and  the  full  value  of  the 
fhealthy,  the  loss  to  the  treasury  being  partly  provided  for  by  the 
Government  selling  by  public  auction  the  carcases  of  the.  animals 
which  are  free  from  disease. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  these  regulations,  it  is  ordered  amon^ 
other  things  that  every  proprietor  of  cattle  shall,  upon  the  out- 
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fafeak  of  a  disease  which  seems  to  possess  some  unusual  features, 
giye  notice  to  the  district  veterinary  surgeon,  or  be  subjected  to 
a  fine  varying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thalers.  The  veterinary 
surgeon  has  to  report  the  result  of  his  examination  to  the  police, 
and  if  it  should  prove  that  the  malady  is  a  contagious  one,  then 
the  regalations  are  strictly  enforced.  The  animals  are  valued  on 
die  part  of  the  Government,  and  branded  on  the  horns  for  the 
purpose  of  identity.  Should  no  other  cases  occur  after  the 
diseased  animals  are  killed,  then  the  proprietor  is  prevented 
selling  any  of  those  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion, 
and  which  bear  the  Government  stamp,  in  a  less  period  of  time 
than  six  months,  and  only  then  with  a  certificate  from  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  that  they  are  free  from  disease. 

The  adoption  of  these  severe  measures  led,  it  is  believed^  to 
the  nearly  total  extinction  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  two  or  three 
years.  In  1847,  however,  it  again  prevailed  in  Holstein,  also  com- 
mencing, it  is  said,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altona.  In  1849 
and  1851  other  outbreaks  occurred;  the  disease  extending  on 
the  latter  occasion  into  Schleswig  and  Denmark  proper,  but  was 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  severity  with  which  the  law  was  executed. 

The  outbreak  from  which  the  country  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing took  place,  in  the  spring  of  185G.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  of  two  gentlemen  of  Hamburg  purchasing  in 
Hnngary  180  oxen,  and  sending  them  to  graze  on  the  islands 
and  marshlands  of  the  Elbe.  The  disease  manifested  itself  in 
these  animals,  and  from  them  it  was  communicated  to  some  cows 
which  were  sent  daily  from  the  town  of  Hamburg  to  graze  in 
the  same  pastures,  and  was  thus  spread  over  the  territory  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  Holstein.  This  called  for  the  re-adoption 
of  the  preventive  measures  previously  alluded  to,  and  which  are 
still  in  operation  in  the  Duchies,  but  modified  to  some  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Hamburg. 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  pi  euro-pneumonia  in 
Hecklenburg,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  cattle  from  Bavaria,  together  with  its  existence  in 
several  of  the  German  States,  led  the  government  to  issue  the 
following  order  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  cattle  into 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 

Legal  and  Ministerial  Journal  for  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and 

Lauenburg. 

Copenhagen^  18fA  June,  1856. 

Pboclamation   for  the  Duchies  of  Holstkin   and  Lauexbuso,   in 
reference  to  the  Importation  of  Horned  Cattle  from  abroad. 

Whereas,  aooording  to  official  information,  the  pulmoDSTy  epidemic  has 
noaatly  shown  itaelf  again  in  homed  cattle  in  several  Qerman  Slates,  the 
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importation  of  homed  cattle  from  abroad  will  not,  until  further  notice,  be 
I)ermitted  into  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  unless  satisfactory 
certificates,  issued  by  authority,  be  handed  in  at  the  same  time,  stating  the  place 
from  whence  the  cattle  have  been  brought,  and  that  in  such  place  no  signs  of 
the  pulmonary  epidemic  have  appeared  for  more  than  six  months,  the  cattle 
being  therein  described  as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  above  is  herel^  made  known  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  those 
who  receive  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  police  authorities  are  especially 
directed  to  see  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  above  order. 

Royal  Ministerial  Department  for  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
flth  June,  1856. 

(Signed)  V.  Scbeklk. 

G.  Harbov. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  however,  continued  to  prevail  in  Holstein, 
tlespite  all  the  measures  precautionary  or  otherwise,  which  were 
had  recourse  to,  and  this  led  the  minister  to  issue  new  regulations 
during  last  year,  to  stay  if  possible  its  further  progress.  It  was 
thereupon  ordered  that  "  all  estates  (farms)  in  which  cases  ofpuU 
monary  disease  had  occurred  within  the  last  six  monthsy  are  to  be 
closedj  and  no  removal  of  cattle  from  such  estates  is  to  be  permitted. 
The  cattle  are  to  remain  as  mttch  as  possible  in  the  same  stalls,  and 
onh/  to  be  removed  to  the  pasture  r/rounds  of  the  owners^  which  are 
to  be  fenced  round  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  cattle^  as  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  cattle  from  their  infected  stalls  to  purer  air^ 

In  July,  1856,  Schleswig  placed  the  importations  into  her 
territory  from  Holstein  under  restrictions,  but  as  these  also  proved 
to  be  insufficient  the  minister  of  this  Duchv,  in  March  of  the 
present  year,  forbad  the  importations  entirely. 

In  August,  1856,  Denmark,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
likewise  ordered  that  no  cattle  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
kingdom  from  Holstein,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  stating  that  they  were  in  good 
health  when  exported,  and  also  l^  the  certificate  of  a  magistrate, 
that  the  district  from  which  they  came  was  free  from  disease. 
And  in  September  following  proclamation  was  made  to  a  similar 
effect  by  "  the  Senator  of  the  District  of  the  Marshlands  of  Ham- 
burg,*' a  copy  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  page. 

This  succinct  history  of  the  proceedings  of  foreign  govern- 
ments enables  us  to  trace  to  their  probable  origin  those  restric- 
tive laws  which  have  created  so  great  solicitude  in  England. 
We  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  such  severe  measures  would 
have  had  the  support  of  scientific  men,  more  especially  in  theif 
exclusive  application  to  a  disease,  whether  contagious  or  not, 
the  antecedents  of  whose  history  show  that  it  often  passes  from 
country  to  country  as  an  ordinary  epizootic  affection.  Witboai 
wishing  to  animadvert  on  the  opinions  of  others,  we  hold  that 
an  equal  amount  of  good  would  attend  measures  far  less  stringent; 
and  if  this  be  so,  then  a  positive  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  coantiy 
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where  they  are  enacted.  Take  as  one  illustration  the  quantity 
of  food  wliich  is  lost  to  the  people  by  the  burying  of  animals,  in 
whose  system  the  malady  has  made  but  little  progress.  We  are 
exceedingly  jealous  lest  any  observations  of  ours  should  be  sup- 
posed to  give  encouragement  to  the  sale  of  diseased  meat,  but 
ifter  fifteen  years'  experience  of  pleuro*pneumonia  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  sale  of  the  carcases  of  animals,  the  subjects  of  it,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  flesh  is  fitted  for  food  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  affection. 

The  surprise  in  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  killing 
and  burying  bovine  animals  becomes  the  greater  when  we  see  it 
adopted  in  a  country  where  the  sale  of  horseflesh,  as  an  article  of 
food,  is  both  legalised  and  encouraged  by  the  government.  In 
Altona  we  passed  by  the  shop  of  one  of  these  horse-butchers,  and 
saw  exposed  for  sale  part  of  the  hind  quarters,  and  sundry  pieces 
of  the  flesh  of  a  horse,  and  also  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  the 
animal.  We  were  tempted  to  walk  in,  when  we  were  informed  by 
the  proprietor  that  there  were  four  other  establishments  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  town,  but  that  his  was  ^^  the  original  one."  He  said 
that  so  ready  a  sale  was  found  for  the  meat  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  procure  horses  enough  for  his  customers. 
The  price  ranged  from  about  2d,  to  Sd,  per  lb.  English  money, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  meat  was  often  bought  by  persons  who 
oould  not  be  properly  said  to  belong  to  the  lower  classes.  We 
were  invited  to  see  the  establishment,  and  visited  the  slaughter- 
boose  and  stable.  In  the  former,  besides  more  meat,  was  hanging 
the  lower  part  of  the  fore  leg,  with  the  foot  of  the  animal  last 
slaughtered,  which  had  been  put  aside  for  the  inspection  of  the 
police ;  and  in  the  latter  were  standing  two  aged  and  worn-out 
horses  waiting  their  turn  to  be  led  to  the  stake.  These  butcheries 
are  licensed  by  the  government,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  police.  Notice  has  to  be  given  before  a  horse  can  be  killed, 
when  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  department  attends  and 
examines  the  animal,  and  if  found  to  be  free  from  constitutional 
disease,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  incapacitated  for  work  from 
lameness  or  other  defects,  he  certifies  to  that  effect,  and  for  the 
iake  of  identity  brands  the  animal  on  its  hoof.  Within  a  given 
time  the  animal  must  be  killed,  and  its  leg  and  foot  produced  for 
the  inspection  and  satisfaction  of  the  police. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

We  find,  by  a  perusal  of  official  documents  which  have  been 
placed  at  our  disposal,  that  the  fear  of  the  introduction  of 
plearo-pneumonia  from  Holstein,  led  the  government  of  Sweden 
to  interdict  the  importation  of  cattle  from  that  Duchy  in  Aug.  1 856, 
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unless  accompanied  by  satisfactory  certificates  of  health.  The 
importation  ako  of  cattle  frcHn  Elngiancl  and  Scotland  into-Sweden 
was  prohibited  in  the  same  month.  These  precaotionarj 
measures  on  the  part  of  Sweden  were  quickly  followed  by  the 
promulgation  of  similar  ones  by  the  government  of  Norway, 
being  in  each  case  evidently  founded  on  the  belief  that  contagion 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  the  spread  of  pleuro* 
pneumonia. 

LCbeck. 

From  the  circumstance  that  her  Majesty's  GoTemment,  by 
*^  the  Order  in  Council ''  of  April  2nd,  saw  fit  to  prohibit  the 
importation  into  England  '^  of  cattle,  boms,  hoofs,  raw  or  wet 
hides  or  skins  of  cattle,  which  shall  come  from,  or  shall  have 
been  at  any  place  within  the  territories  of  the  free  city  of  Liibeck," 
as  well  as  other  places  named  in  the  said  order,  it  was  to  he 
expected  that  the  so-called  *'  steppe  murrain "  (rinderpest) 
would  be  found  to  be  prevailing  among  the  cattle  of  Liibeck 
We  were  informed,  however,  immediately  aa  our  arrival,  that  no 
such  disease  existed,  and  we  had  ample  opportunities  of  snb^ 
seqoently  confirming  the  correctness  of  this  statement  Indeed 
rinderpest  has  never  shown  itself  in  the  territory  since  1813-15, 
when  by  the  niovement  of  troops  throughout  Europe  it  prevailed 
rather  extensively  both  here  and  also  in  most  countries  of  the 
Continent. 

The  precautionary  measures  which  were  taken  in  the  spring  of 
1856,  by  the  Senate  of  Liibeck,  had  efpecial  reference  to  pleunh 
pneumonia^  which  disease  had  somewhat  suddenly  made  its 
appearance  in  the  adjoining  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerio 
and  Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz.  Some  doubt,  however,  was  felt  in 
this  country  as  to  whether  the  ''  steppe  murrain  "  had  not  found 
its  way  thence  from  Prussia :  and  this  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  official  reports  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Black  well,  who  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  was  British  Vice- Consul  at  LiibecL 
In  two  despatches  dated  respectively  May  17th  and  30th,  1856, 
Mr.  Blackwell  informed  her  Majesty's  Government,  through  the 
Consul-General  at  Flamburg,  that  a  contagious  pulmonary  disease 
or  murrain  had  broken  out  among  the  catde  in  Mecklenburg; 
and  after  giving  the  particulars  oif  the  precautionary  measufcs 
adopted  by  the  Liibeck  authorities  to  prevent  its  entrance  into 
their  territories,  he  states  that  he  had  consulted  several  of  the 
best  German  authors  on  the  contagious  maladies  of  cattle,  and 
found  that  they  made  a  distinction  between  '*  rinderpest  and 
pulmonary  murrain ;"  but  he  adds,  "  both  are  equally  contagioui 
and  almost  equally  fatal ^  and  in  a  sanitary  point  of  tnew  may  in 
fact  be  regarded  as  identieaV*     Mr.  Blackwell  next  gives  in  the 
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detpftldi  of  May  30th  an  epitoine  of  the  works  io  question,  and 
under  the  heading  of  the  stbppe  murrain,  he  says,  that  '^  it  has  • 
been  calculated   that  during  the  last  century  alone  this  murrain ' 
carried  off  28,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Germany;  and  ^  in  the. 
whole  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  but  exclusive  of  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  npwards  of  200,000,000 ;"  and  that  ^ahhauffh  the  dis- 
eate  which  has  broken  out  among  the  homed  cattle  in  Mecklenburg 
teems  to  be  regarded  as  the  pulmonary  murrain" — pleuro-pneu- 
monia — "  it  mag  perhaps  be  the  real  steppe  murrain^  which  is  note . 
nging  in  Poland  to  a  fearful  extent^  ndwUhgtanding  the  stringent 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government  for ' 
putting  a  stop  to  it" 

In  a  despatch  dated  Sept  17th,  the  same  gentleman  reports 
that  the  murrain  liad  extended  to  Hoi  stein,  and  that  in  conse- . 
qoence  of  this  the  regulations  of  the  Liibeck  government  were 
enforced  with  regard  to  that  Duchy  as  well  as  Mecklenburg. ' 
He  concludes  his  communication  by  observing  that,  ^"^  as  this 
highly  contagious  murrain  has  spread  from  the  Steppes  of  South 
Bussia^  through  Poland ^  Prussia^  and  Mecklenburg  to  Holstein^  to 
a  district  from  which  the  English  market  is  supplied  with  cattle^  I 
must  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  her  Majesty* s  Government  to 
my  Retort  of  its  origin^  progress^  treatment^  symptoms^  8fc,y  trans- 
miUed  on  the  30M  of  May  last" 

These  statements  could  not  fail  to  add  to  the  alarm  which  was 
originally  felt  in  this  country,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  for 
several  months  afterwards  scarcely  a  week  elapsed  without  intel-. 
ligence  reaching  us  that  **  the  cattle  murrain  "  was  spreading, 
the  surprise  becomes  the  greater,  rather  than  otherwise,  that' 
some  measures  of  a  preventive  natlire  were  not  earlier  adopted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  is  true  that  the  reports  from 
other  British  consuls  did  not  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Blackwell's 
statements,  but  still  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  learned  of  the 
tnie  nature  of  the  malady,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  three 
National  Agricultural  Societies  determining  on  sending  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  subject,  the  English  public  were  left 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt. 

In  Oct,  1856,  the  restrictions  against  the  entrance  of  cattle  into 
Labeck  from  Mecklenburg  were  removed,  as  the  disease  appeared 
to  have  ceased  there ;  but  they  were  again  enforced  in  February 
following,  as  the  malady  had  reappeared,  and  on  our  arrival 
they  were  still  in  full  operation. 

The  regulations  which  had  been  enforced  by  the  Senate  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  are  as  follows. 
They  have  been  established  for  several  years,  and  are  only  modified 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  places  in  which  such  diseases 
are  known  to  prevail. 
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*'  1*  Every  owner  of  cattle  is  required,  in  case  any  disease  should  break  out 
among  the  same,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  contagious  nature,  to  aeparate  the 
diseased  from  the  other  cattle. 

a.  The  special  symptoms  of  lungeMeuche  (pleuro-pneumonia)  are  a  husky 
cough,  which  is  increased  particularly  after  the  cattle  have  been  watered  or 
moved  about,  lefis  inclination  for  food,  indifference  as  to  chewing  the  cud, 
dulness  of  the  hair,  and  its  rough  appearance  in  particular  places  ;  and  fever 
after  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  some  time. 

*'  2.  On  the  appearance  of  this  disease,  or  even  in  cases  when  it  is  suspected  to 
exist,  the  owners  of  cattle  are  required,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  20  dollars 
(about  SI.  10s.),  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  chief  of  the  police  or  to  the 
bailiff  at  Travemunde,  who  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

"  3.  The  bringing  in  of  cattle  into  the  Liibeck  territory  from  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelits,  shall  only  be 
permitted  when  the  cattle  are  accompanied  by  satisfactory  certificates  of  their 
being  free  from  disease. 

"  4.  All  veterinary  surgecms  are  directed,  in  case  this  disease  should  break 
out  within  the  Liibeck  territory,  to  adopt  the  necessary  sanitary  precautions 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  police.  The  directions  of  the  veterinary 
surgeons  are  implicitly  to  be  obeyed  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines  and 
imprisonment. 

**  5.  Finally,  all  police  officers,  bailiffs,  and  gens  d'armes  are  hereby  directed 
to  give  notice  to  the  respective  police-offices  in  case  any  homed  cattle  should  be 
attacked  with  the  pulmonary  disease,  or  even  in  cases  where  it  is  suspected  to 
exist. 

"  Given  at  LUbcck  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Senate,  this  14th  day  of  Hay, 
1866. 

"(Signed)  C.  Th.  Ovbbbkck,  Dr.,  Secretary." 

Besides  these  measures  of  precaution  special  instructions  are 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  veterinary  suxgeons  when  the  disease 
has  entered  the  territory  ;  these  are— - 

**  1.  That  on  the  appearance  of  pleuro-pneumonia  immediate  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  police  authorities. 

''  2.  That  the  affected  cattle  are  to  be  forthwith  separated  from  the  healthy 
and  removed  to  a  distance.  If  they  are  put  to  grass  the  meadows  must  be 
divided  by  good  fences  and  must  be  at  the  least  five  hundred  paces  distant 
from  any  in  which  other  cattle  are  kept. 

*'  3.  That  the  persons  who  tend  cattle  are  to  be  directed  to  note  carefully  the 
feeding  and  ruminating  of  the  animals,  and  on  the  slightest  indication  of  dis- 
turbed health,  to  have  tbem  professionally  examined. 

"  4.  That  an  Inspector  duly  conversant  with  disease  is  to  be  specially  ap- 
pointed  to  attend  the  sick  cattle,  and  that  without  his  permission  no  animal  is 
to  be  returned  to  those  which  are  healthy. 

"  5.  That  all  animals  which  die  are  to  be  buried  5  feet  deep  and  covered 
over  with  compact  earth ;  that  the  burial-places  are  to  be  nc^  less  distant  than 
800  paces  from  any  road  or  paths  travelled  by  cattle,  and  tliat  they  are  after- 
wards to  be  sunrounded  by  a  strong  fence  or  a  ditch. 

<'  6.  That  the  diseased  cattle  are  only  to  be  driven  in  particular  roads;  that 
the  stables  in  which  they  were  placed  when  attacked  are  to  be  carefully  cleaned 
and  the  manure  to  be  covered  over  with  earth.  . 

*'  7.  That  none  but  medical  officers  are  to  make  post-mortem  examinations, 
and  these  only  by  permission  of  the  police  authorities,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
carcase  is  to  be  taken  away  or  used  with  the  exception  of  the  skin. 
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**S,  That  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  animals  special  vehicles  are  to  be  pro- 
vided,  and  these  are  to  be  kept  in  proper  places  and  not  used  for  any  other 
parpose.  Persons  attending  upon  the  sick  cattle,  or  coming  in  contact  with 
them  or  with  the  dead,  are  not  to  go  near  healthy  animals,  and  are  to  take  care 
that  all  tools  or  utensils  they  may  have  used  are  properly  cleaned. 

"  9.  That  no  manure  or  fodder  is  to  be  sold  from  off  an  infected  farm. 

"  10.  That  no  animal  however  stightly  affected  is  to  be  killed  for  food — great 
vigilance  must  be  used  in  respect  to  this  order. 

"11.  That  after  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  from  a  commune  or  farm  for 
a  period  of  eight  weeks,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  being  free  from  the  malady,  but 
that  for  four  weeks  longer  the  proprietor  is  not  to  sell  any  cattle  or  other  for* 
bidden  things  from  off  the  place." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  law  ia  in  operation  to  prevent  the 
importation  into  the  territory  from  Russia  or  other  countries  of 
skins,  horns,  hoofs,  or  tallow ;  but  we  were  informed  by  M.  Toll- 
haasen,  the  French  Consul,  who  was  acting  also  pro  tern,  as  British 
Vice-Consul,  that  the  official  returns  show  that  from  6000  to  8000 
only  of  dry  hides  annually  enter  the  port  of  Liibeck  from  Russia, 
for  transit  inland,  while  from  Mecklenburg  and  the  surrounding 
conntries  80,000  skins  are  received.  These  are  mostly  either 
salted  or  fresh,  and  as  such  are  too  heavy  for  transit  to  a  distance, 
besides  being  otherwise  unfitted  for  such  a  purpose ;  they  are  there- 
fore further  prepared  and  dried  in  Liibeck,  and  then  sent  onwards 
to  Belgium,  Rhenish  Prussia,  &c.,  and  up  the  Rhine  even  as  far 
as  Switzerland.  No  exports  of  cattle  take  place  from  Liibeck 
by  means  of  the  shipping,  nor  are  any  imported  in  this  manner 
from  the  Baltic  or  elsewhere,  the  supply  which  is  needed  being 
sent  over  the  frontier  from  the  surrounding  Duchies.  Besides 
this  we  could  not  ascertain  that  any  cattle  have  ever  been  shipped 
for  England  from  any  of  the  Baltic  ports.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing such  a  voyage  and  the  time  it  would  occupy  are  sufficient 
harriers  against  a  trade  of  this  description  being  carried  on,  even 
if  no  facilities  existed  for  the  transit  of  cattle  inland. 

Young  stock,  however,  to  the  amount  it  is  said  of  50,000 
a-year,  pass  through  the  territory  of  Liibeck  from  Holstein  into 
Mecklenburg  for  the  supply  of  the  dairies  and  farms.  These 
facts  cannot  fail  to  be  of  importance  for  legislation,  if  hereafter 
it  should  unfortunately  be  the  case  that  the  rinderpest  should 
extend  thus  far  westward  and  in  a  direction  from  which  foreign 
cattle  are  shipped  for  England. 

Mecklenburg- ScHWERiN  and  Mecklenburq-Streutz. 

It  was  from  these  Duchies  that  some  of  the  earliest  accounts 
reached  England  respecting  **  the  murrain,"  the  appearance  of 
which  promptly  led  the  senate  of  Liibeck  to  interdict  the  passage 
of  cattle  into  its  territory,  unless  accompanied  with  a  certificate 
of  their  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  created  also  much 
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anxiety  as  to  whether  the  malodj  might  not  soon  extend  to  our 
own  country.  The  alarm,  however,  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  circumstance  that  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  had  occasionallj 
of  late  years  affected  the  cattle  in  Mecklenburg,  in  common  with 
other  Continental  states,  showed  itself  somewhat  suddenly  in 
March,  1856,  at  the  village  of  Great  Goruon,  near  to  Sternberg. 
Its  outbreak  is  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  some  cattle  from 
Bavaria  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  *^  court  cattle  which  were  in 
the  same  stable "  were  subsequently  attacked.  After  the  death 
of  several,  the  remainder  of  the  animals  were  killed,  and  buried 
entire. 

This  summary  proceeding  appears  to  have  arrested  the  disease 
in  that  particular  village,  but  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred 
in  other  parts  of  the  Duchies.  The  interdict  which  was  laid 
on  the  estate  of  Great  Goruon  concerning  the  ''  export,  import, 
and  transit  of  cattle  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,'' 
was  not,  however,  removed  until  Oct.  1st  of  the  same  year,  after 
which  time  free  intercourse  was  allowed.  On  this  fact  being 
officially  communicated  to  the  authorities  at  Liibeck,  and  also 
that  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg  was  free  from  the  disease,  the 
Senate  removed  the  restrictions  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  cattle  entering  their  territory ;  but^  as  has  been  obserred 
in  that  part  of  this  Report  which  specially  refers  to  Lubeck, 
they  were  again  enforced  in  February  of  the  present  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  the  duchies  of 
Mecklenburg. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1856,  the  Commissioners  of  our 
Customs  published  an  order  with  regard  to  a  more  rigid  exami- 
nation by  the  Inspectors  of  Foreign  Cattle,  "  with  special  refe- 
rence to  a  contagious  disease  called  ^  murrain,'  which  has  recendy 
broken  out  amongst  the  homed  cattle  of  Mecklenburg."  Count 
Billow,  Minister  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
complained  of  this  order  to  Lord  Blomfield,  her  Mcy'esty's  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  requested  that  the  attention 
of  the  Home  Government  might  be  directed  to  it,  and  Lord 
Blomfield  thereupon  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
to  the  following  effect  i — 

"  My  Lord,  •*  Berlin,  January  23, 1857. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  your  Lordship  herewith  a  copy  of  a  com- 
munication  which  I  have  received  from  Count  Biilow,  Minister  of  his  Boyal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  requesting  me  to  draw  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  Qoveroment  to  the  injurious  effects  which  the 
publication  of  the  Custom-house  Order,  published  in  London  the  24th  De- 
cember, 1856,  respecting  the  importation  of  cattle,  alleged  to  be  diseased, 
from  the  Mecklenburg  States,  is  likely  .to  have  on  the  commerce  of  the 
coantry.  Count  Biilow  states  that  *  the  cattle  murrain,'  alluded  to  in  this 
order  as  now  existing  in  Mecklenburg,  has  only  manifested  itself  twice,  for  a 
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abort  period,  doling  the  years  1855, 1866 ;  and  tbftt  in  each  case  meunres  of 
sneh  a  stringent  nature  were  taken  as  efieotnally  amated  the  spreading  of  the 
disease,  inaomnch  that  nnoe  the  lat  October  kst  all  the  measurea  of  precau- 
tion that  were  in  force  for  ita  prevention  have  been  suspended  by  the  official 
Older  to  this  effect,  copy  of  which  Count  Biilow  has  transmitted  to  me,  and 
which,  in  original  and  translation,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  to 
your  Loidship. 

"  I  have,  &c. 
'''(Signed)  Blomfield.'* 

From  ibis  and  all  the  additional  information  which  we  have 
collected,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  very  little  cause  for 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  none,  in  so  far  as  our  country  was 
concemed,  from  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  cattle  of  M ecklen-' 
borg,  the  so-called  **  murrain  **  being  onlj  the  affection  known  as 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

Saxony. 

This  kingdom^  is  perfectly  free  from  rinderpest,  and  has  been 
so  for  many  years.  Scarcely  any  apprehensions  are  entertained' 
that  the  disease  would  reach  the  country,  even  if  it  were  to  en- 
croach very  much  more  upon  the  Prussian  frontiers  of*  Russia 
and  Poland,  or  prevail  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  has  recendy 
done  in  Silesia,  as  the  severity  with  which  the  preventive  laws, 
of  those  countries  is  carried  out  is  viewed  as  affording  all  the 
security  which  is  required.  Eczema  epizootica  has  been  some-^ 
what  rife  of  late,  ami  many  cases  are  still  to  be  met  with.  Pleuro- 
pneumonia has  only  existed  in  a  sporadic  form  in  Saxony  and 
Central  Germany,  uid  has  therefore  not  excited  a  great  amount 
of  public  attention.  The  laws  in  force  with  reference  to  cattle 
diseases  are  almost  identical  with  those  which  have  already  been» 
made  mention  of  in  this  Report 

The  investigations  in  Saxony  completed  our  inspection  of  the 
chief  course  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  showed  that  all  the  countries 
through  which  it  flows  were  entirely  fyee  from  the  rinderpest,  a, 
result  equally  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  had  previously  been 
ascertained  with  reference  to  the  Weser. 

Prussu. 

Finding  that  the  rinderpest  had  no  existence  in  the  countries 
we  had  already  passed  through,  we  proceeded  to  Berlin,  with  a 
▼lew  of  going  to  Konigsburg,  and  thence  into  Courland,  as, 
according  to  the  informatioji  we  were  at  present  in  possession 
of,  it  was  here  that  the  malady  was  prevailing  to  some  con- 
siderable extent.  Arriving  at  Berlin,  we  first  called  on  the 
professors  of  the  Veterinary  School,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
appointments  under  Government,  are  always  put  in  possession 
of  the  latest  information  with  regard  to  the  existence  and  extent 
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of  contagious  diseases  among  domesticated  animals.  From  them 
we  learned  that  the  entire  district  we  had  proposed  to  visit  was 
now  perfectly  free  from  the  pest,  and  that,  if  it  existed  anywhere 
in  Prussia,  it  would  probahly  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Breslau,  in  the  province  of  Silesia.  They  also  further  in- 
formed us,  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  our  being  able  to 
study  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  the  pest  in  ariy  part  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  from  the  summary  proceedings  which  are 
invariably  had  recourse  to  for  its  immediate  extirpation,  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  malady  in  its  different  stages, 
we  should  have  to  go  into  Austro-Poland,  or  some  other  part 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  where  the  laws  are  somewhat  less 
stringent  and  not  so  rigorously  enforced. as  in  Prussia.  We 
ascertained  also  that  in  all  probability,  in  the  event  of  our  sue* 
ceeding  in  obtaining  an  entrance  within  the  Prussian  military 
cordon^  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  repass  it  in  a  less  period 
than  three  weeks,  and  even  then  we  should  most  likely  have  to 
leave  the  clothes  we  had  worn  behind  us,  besides  having  our- 
selves to  undergo  a  disinfecting  process. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  sought  an  interview  with  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus,  her  Majesty's  Charge  SAffairee^  in  the  absence 
of  Lord  Blomfield,  minister  at  Berlin,  with  a  view  of  obtainin«: 
from  the  government  of  Prussia  the  latest  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  location  of  the  malady,  and  that  amount  of  assistance  and 
protection  which  we  needed  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  mission. 
This  interview  was  at  once  granted,  and  we  were  most  courteously 
received  by  his  Lordship,  who  manifested  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  question,  and  also  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  all  he 
could  in  furtherance  of  the  object.  His  Lordship  explained  at 
some  length  his  views  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  keeping 
np  of  a  strict  surveillance  over  all  articles  of  commerce  which 
were  likely  to  carry  the  materies  morbi  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
danger  which  would  be  incurred  in  the  event  of  its  extension 
by  allowing  the  importations  to  go  on  from  the  g^eat  ports  of 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  facts  which  have  already  been  alluded 
to  in  the  former  part  of  this  report.  Lord  Loftus  also  dwelt  on 
the  amount  of  danger  which  might  probably  arise  from  the  free 
importation  of  bones  from  Russia  and  the  Baltic  ports,  ^ 
instanced  a  case  where  an  outbreak  of  the  malady  was  be- 
lieved to  have  depended  on  the  conveyance  of  the  bones  of  f^ 
animal  dying  with  it  into  a  stable  in  which  other  cattle  were 
placed.  His  Lordship  requested  that  I  would  write  to  him 
stating  the  object  of  our  inquiry  and  the  requirements  we  needed 
from  the  Government.  He  also  promised  that  he  would  put 
himself  in  immediate  communication  with  Baron  ManteuffeJ, 
and  would  write  also  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
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her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  procure  for 
Qs  letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation  to  the  authorities 
in  the  Cracow  division  of  Galicia,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
found  necessary  to  go  thus  far  to  complete  our  inquiry.  A 
letter  containing  his  Lordship's  suggestions  was  thereupon  for- 
warded to  him,  and  to  this  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
following  reply : — 

"Sir,  •'Berlin,  April  23,  1857. 

*'  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date. 

**!  enclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  addressed  to  Baron 
Manteoffel,  requesting  H.  £•  to  give  you  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  the 
[•roper  authorities  at  Breslau  ;  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  forward  to  you,  without 
delay,  H.  E/s  reply. 

**  I  shall  likewise  request  Sir  H.  Seymour  to  procure  for  you  a  similar 
introduction  to  the  authorities  at  Cracow,  and  shall  further  beg  him  to  forward 
the  reply  to  your  address,  '  Poste  restante  k  Cracovie.' 

**  I  have,  &C.9 

*^  Augustus  Lomrs* 

"Prcfesaor  Sinumds,  Hotel  Victoria,  Berlin:' 

His  Excellency  Baron  ManteufTel  readily  complied  with  the 
request  thus  made,  and  being  now  furnished  with  all  necessary 
letters  of  recommendation,  we  made  our  way  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  Silesia ;  and,  arriving  at  Breslau,  at  once  reported  ourselves 
to  Baron  Schleinitz,  by  whom  we  were  also  most  courteously  re- 
ceived, and  who  had  already  prepared  for  our  use.  a  written 
account  of  the  progress  which  the  disease  had  made  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  in  his  province.  The  Baron  met  us  by  some- 
what facetiously  remarking,  ''  that,  fortunately  for  Prussia,  but 
perhaps  unfortunately  for  us,  who  had  travelled  so  far  to  study 
the  nature  of  rinderpest,  it  had  no  existence  just  now  in  Silesia.'^ 
He  traced,  however,  upon  the  map  the  difFerent  places  where  the 
disease  had  recently  prevailed  near  to  the  Polish  frontier,  and 
which  he  himself  had  visited.  He  likewise  related  several  re- 
markable instances  of  the  highly  infectious  nature  of  the  disease, 
sLnd  of  its  conveyance  from  place  to  place  by  indirect  means  of 
contagion.  The  following  is  a  translation  oi  the  Report  alluded 
to:^ 

« 

**  Report  of  the  Dmase  ichich  prevailed  among  the  Homed  Cattle  in  the 
Province  of  Silesia  during  the  Months  of  March  and  Aprils  1857. 

"  The  rinderpest,  which  in  the  present  year  has  visited  the  province  of  Silesia, 
ks,  with  one  exception,  in  which  the  precise  manner  that  the  infection  was 
c:irricd  to  the  premises  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  been  clearly 
traced  to  the  introduction  of  two  herds  of  cattle  from  Galicia,  of  the  Podolian 
^>r  Hungarian  breed,  numbering  respectively  44  and  87.  These  beasts  were 
purchased  by  different  Ismdowners,  and  were  brought  to  their  several  estates 
ia  an  apparently  healthy  condition.    Some  of  the  animals  have  remained  iit 
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health,  as,  for  example,  those  which  were  taken  to  L,  Gnttfintag,  in  the  circle 
of  Lublinitz,  and  to  Blazeiowitz,  in  the  circle  of  Tost-Gleiwitz,  but  others  of 
Ihem  became  the  subjects  of  the  disease. 

**  ThX  GrOYSBHMBHT  DiBTRICT  OF  BrRSLAF« 

*'  Eight  oxen  were  brought  to  the  domain  or  estate  of  FUrstenau,  circle  of 
Neumarkt,  and  were  put  into  a  stable  with  some  other  cattle.  In  a  few  days 
the  eight  oxen  fell  ill,  and,  on  the  disease  being  recognised  as  the  rinderpest, 
they  were  immediately  slaughtered.  They  had,  however,  already  infected 
the  others,  and,  on  several  becoming  diseased,  the  whole  herd,  oonsistiDg  of 
twenty-one  animals,  was  likewise  slaughtered.  On  the  same  estate  there 
were  eighty  cows,  but  these  were  living  in  other  sheds,  and  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  onimaU  •  and,  moreover,  in  the  same  village  theie 
are  upwards  of  one  hundred  ctUUe^aumerSy  but  the  whole  of  the  cattle  were 
preserved  by  the  summary  measures  had  recourse  to.  The  sanitary  c&rdm 
drawn  around  the  estate  was  removed  twelve  days  since ;  three  weeks  having 
elapsed  since  the  last  case,  and  everything  used  about  the  animals  being  dis- 
infected. 

'<  TfiS  GOTBRNMEKT  DISTRICT  OF  OpPELN. 

**  I.  Twenty  oxen  were  brought  into  the  estate  of  Schwieben,  in  the  circle  of 
Tost-Gleiwitz,  and  on  their  arrival  they  were  distributed  to  the  different 
stations  (farms^  of  the  estate.  The  disease  also  broke  out  among  these  animalsi 
ftnd,  as  they  sickened,  they  were  removed  to  a  station  where  only  sheep  were 
kept,  and  here  slaughtered.  A  military  cordon  was  also  drawn  around  the 
place.    Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  disease  spread ;  thus — 

**  a.  In  Sdiwieben  one  ox  was  attacked,  and  he,  with  another  with  vhick 
he  was  standing,  was  immediately  killed.  The  further  progress  of  the  disease 
was  at  onoe  arrested,  although  there  were  120  head  of  other  cattle  on  the  estate, 
and  in  the  village  also  about  a  hundred  cattle-owners. 

"  h.  Station  Hadun. — An  ox  which  showed  premonitory  symptoms  was 
immediately  killed,  together  with  another  that  he  was  standing  next  to,  and 
no  other  cases  have  occurred. 

'*  c.  Station  Wim^mitz, — ^The  appearance  of  the  rinderpest  at  this  station 
is  very  remarkable.  It  appears  that  either  four  or  six  of  the  Podolian  oxen 
were  sent  here  and  remained  for  a  few  days.  These  animals  gave  no  evidenoe 
of  being  affected,  but  twenty  days  after  their  departure  one  animal  of  a  herd 
of  19  that  they  had  been  placed  with  fell  ill  with  the  disease,  and  the  whole 
were  forthwith  slaughtered. 

'^  2.  Estate  Ponischowits. — ^Twenty  Podolian  oxen  came  here  on  the  same 
occasion,  and  they  within  a  few  days  gave  indications  of  being  affected  Like 
the  others,  also,  they  had  been  put  with  other  cattle,  49  in  number.  On 
the  occurrence  of  the  outbreak  the  whole  were  killed,  so  that  not  a  single 
head  of  cattle  was  left  on  the  estate.  The  place  was  likewise  surrounded  by  a 
military  cordon ;  but  while  the  disease  was  going  on,  a  carpenter's  apprentice, 
employed  on  the  estate,  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and  went  to  \d& 
father*8  house,  which  was  distant  about  two  thousand  paces.  While  there  he 
repaired  a  manger  in  his  father's  cow-shed,  and  also  changed  the  clothes  he 
had  worn  at  Ponischowitz.  The  rinderpest  in  consequence  of  this  broke  out 
among  his  father's  cattle.  The  whole  were  thereupon  killed,  and  a  militan' 
cordon  drawn  around  the  premises.  It  is  now  ten  days  since  the  animals  were 
slaughtered. 

"  3.  At  Slupsho,  four  of  the  Podolian  oxen  sent  here  were  attacked. 
They  were  likewise  slaughtered,  and  the  further  progress  of  tibe  disease  arrested. 
The  cordon  has  been  raised  here  four  weeks ;  the  piaoe  having  been  previously 
disinfected. 
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"4.  At  Zawaiz,  in  the  drcle  of  B«utben,  at  a  totally  isolated  fann,  a  caae  of 
radden  death  oocarred  to  an  oz,  which  the  surgeon  reported  as  happening 
from  rinderpeat;  but  there  ia  oonaiderahle  doubt  as  to  this  opinion  being 
oorroct. 

"  5.  At  Wohlau,  in  the  circle  of  Pless,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Galicia,  and 
into  which  no  cattle  had  been  imported,  three  cases  of  the  disease  occurred, 
and  all  at  peasants.  These  animals  had  come  in  contact  with  nine  oliierB,  and 
all  were  consequently  killed  and  a  military  oordon  establiiihed.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the 
disease. 

**  These  are  all  the  cases  of  rinderpest  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
pro^inoe  of  Silesia,  and  at  the  piesent  time  not  a  single  suqdcious  case  exists, 
owing  to  the  means  which  the  Government  has  adopted  to  arrest  its  course. 
Ko  &U-  need  be  entertained  that  the  disease  will  extend  from  Prusiia  to  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

"  Breslau,  April  27th,  1857. 

"(Signed)  Babon  Schleinitz, 

"  Privy  Counciller  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
Upper  President  of  the  province  of  Silesia.'* 

It  will  not  be  necessarj  to  comment  on  this  Report  in  this 
place,  and  more  particularly  as  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  adduce 
some  remarkable  proofs  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  rinder^ 
pest  It  is  right,  however,  as  several  parts  of  Prussia  have  expe- 
rienced during  the  last  two  years  different  outbreaks  of  the 
malady,  and  as  its  extension  in  this  kingdom  especially  is  an 
object  of  much  practical  importance,  as  thereby  a  greater  risk 
is  incurred  of  its  reaching  those  countries  which  are  in  direct 
communication  with  our  ports,  that  as  complete  a  history  of  these 
recent  visitations  should  be  here  given  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect 

-     The  Regent  Outbreak  of  the  Rinderpest  in  Eastern 

Europe. 

Throughout  the  late  war  the  movements  of  the  Russian  troops 
necessarily  called  for  the  transit  of  large  numbers  of  cattle  to 
those  places  which  the  army  successively  occupied,  and  it  appears 
more  than  probable  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  ^'  the  steppe 
murrain,"  which  has  occurred  within  the  last  three  years,  has 
depended  entirely  upon  this  cause. 

The  ordinary  traffic  in  cattle  leads,  it  is  true,  to  the  *annual 
removal  of  large  herds  from  the  steppes,  and  hence  the  outbreaks 
of  the  rinderpest,  in  those  countries  which  are  otherwise  free 
from  it,  can  often  be  traced  to  the  animals  which  find  their 
way  from  various  fairs  and  markets.  No  cause,  however,  is  so 
potent  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  as  the  outbreak  of  a  Russian 
war;  and  consequently,  whenever  circumstances  have  required 
the  passage  of  her  troops  over  the  frontier,  the  pest  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  far  more  extensive  form.     Thus  it  is  recorded 
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that,  ''  during  the  Russo-Turkisk  war  in  1827  and  1828,  the 
Russian  cattle  which  were  sent  for  the  supply  of  the  army  carried 
the  murrain  with  them,  and  that  it  destroyed  no  less  than  30,000 
head  of  cattle  in  Hungary^  12,000  in  Galicia,  and  9000  in 
Moravia." 

Again,  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  consequence  of  the  Polish 
insurrection,  the  disease  committed  great  ravages  in  that  country^ 
causing  considerable  distress.  At  this  period  it  also  crossed  the 
Prussian  frontier,  in  the  department  of  Bromberg,  and,  although 
quickly  exterminated,  swept  away  nearly  one  thousand  head  of 
cattle. 

In  1849-50  the  malady  again  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  Hungary ;  its  introduction  being  due,  according  to  the  official 
report  of  MM.  Renault  and  Imlin,  G>mmissioners  appointed  by 
the  French  Government  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  to  the  passage 
of  the  Russian  troops  from  Wallachia  by  way  of  Transylvania. 

Very  shortly  also  after  the  army  of  Russia  was  sent  to  occupy 
the  Principalities,  rumours  of  the  cattle-plague  became  current. 
We  find  that  as  early  as  1854  the  disease  had  made  consider- 
able progress  both  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  From  that  period 
nearly  down  to  the  present  the  malady  gradually  extended  itself, 
until  it  reached  most  of  the  countries  in  eastern  Europe,  and 
some  parts  even  of  Asia  Minor.  From  the  Principalities  it  can 
be  traced  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction  into  Moravia, 
Galicia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Lithuania,  &c. ;  easterly  into  Bess* 
arabia.  Southern  Russia,  and  the  Crimea ;  as  also  into  Turkey, 
and  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
immense  losses  these  several  countries  sustained  in  consequence 
of  this  visitation  ;  but  it  has  been  officially  reported  that  no  less 
than  26,442  head  of  cattle  were  destroved  in  the  A  ustrian  domi- 
nions  in  the  year  1856.  And  Consul-General  Mansfield,  in  a 
despatch  from  Warsaw,  states,  that  from  May  9tb,  1856,  to  the 
date  of  his  report,  March  29th,  1857,  twenty  thousand  beasts 
had  been  sacrificed  in  Poland  alone.  It  has  likewise  been  said 
that  the  French  army  lost  in  Samsoun  8000  beasts  out  of  17,500 
in  the  space  of  nine  months,  and  that  we  lost  during  the  same 
time  4000  out  of  10,000  from  the  pest ;  facts  which  may  help  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  were  swept 
away. 

Mr.  Radcliffe,  M.R.C.S.,  who  lately  held  a  commission  in 
the  Ottoman  army,  reports  that,  while  he  was  stationed  at  Sinope, 
tlie  murrain  was  developed  towards  the  termination  of  the 
spring  or  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1855,  and  that  in  the 
month  of  June  it  reached  its  acme.  *' Scattered  cases,"  he 
adds,  '^  occurred,  however,  from  time  to  time  until  November, 
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when,  about  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  month,  the  disease 
broke  out  again  with  great  fierceness,  spread  rapidly  among  the 
cattle  in  the  depot  and  in  the  town,  reached  a  second  acme  about 
the  termination  of  the  month,  declined  during  December,  and 
ceased  altogether  in  January,  1856." 

Among  many  others,  also,  Mr.  Walton  Mayer,  V.S.  to  the 
^' Royal  Engineer  Field  Equipment,*'  who  was,  during  the  war, 
attached  to  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  speaks  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  several  parts  of  Turkey,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  in  the  summer  of  1855.  Early 
in  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  part  of  both 
Austrian  and  Russian  Poland  having  become  the  seat  of  the 
<lisease,  much  apprehension  was  shown  lest  it  should  cross  the 
Prussian  frontier.  To  prevent  this  the  Prussian  Government 
took  the  precaution  of  sending  detachments  of  troops  to  all  the 
points  of  egress  below  Thorn,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the 
communication  with  the  infected  localities. 

Baron  Schleinitz,  President  of  the  department  of  Bromberg, 
ia  the  province  of  Posen,  in  his  official  report,  says,  that  **  it 
was  in  the  month  of  March,  1855,  that  we  were  obliged  to  order 
the  frontier  to  be  closed,  which  was  first  effected  in  pursuance 
of  the  directions  in  section  2  of  the  law  of  1836.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  we  were  under  the  necessity,  in  consequence  of 
the  threatening  approach  of  danger,  of  putting  into  force  the 
severer  directions  of  section  3  respecting  the  closing  of  the 
frontier ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  that  month,  intelligence, 
though  not  officially  confirmed,  arrived  here  regarding  the  pro- 
cess of  the  murrain,  we  caused  the  Polish  district  bordering 
upon  our  department  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  of  our  department  within  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  boundary  of  our  territory." 

^'It  being  then  ascertained  that  the  disease  was  only  2^  miles 
from  our  frontier,  we  determined,  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
to  close  the  same  still  more  strictly,  according  to  section  4  of  the 
said  law.  At  the  same  time  we  ordered  the  district  commissaries 
of  police  to  inform  the  mayors  of  the  different  places  of  the  im- 
pending calamity,  who  were  not  only  instructed  to  exhort  the 
inhabitants  of  their  districts  to  use  the  greatest  precaution,  but 
also  to  give  immediate  notice,  per  express,  to  the  Counsellor  of 
Administration  of  the  district  of  every  suspicious  case  of  disease 
breaking  out  among  the  cattle.  As  a  further  warning  and  in- 
stmction  to  the  public,  we  caused  copies  of  the  circular  which 
was  issued  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  province,  under  the 
<late  of  28th  of  January,  1845,  to  be  printed  and  distributed,  to 
which  we  annexed  a  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  caused  the  same  to  be  distributed  as  a  supplement  to  our 
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official  paper  (Gazette).  Besides  this,  we  prohibited  the  attend- 
ance of  perscHM  at  the  weekly  maricets  of  the  towns  Ijing^  nearest 
to  the  threatened  boundary  widi  those  species  of  cattle,  a«  well  as 
with  other  things  likely  to  conrey  infection,  and  which  the  law 
of  1833  specially  enumerates;  we  likewise  ordered  establish- 
ments  to  be  erected  for  personal  purification  in  the  Tillages 
wherein  the  frontier  custom-office  is  established;  stationed 
gendarmes  in  the  Tillages  on  onr  side  of  the  boondaiy  situated 
nearest  the  infected  Polish  districts,  and  chained  the  district 
commissaries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  'under  pain  of 
dismissal  from  office,  with  the  execution  of  the  preTentiTC  mea* 
sures  in  case  the  contagion  should  break  out  in  our  texritorj. 
We  further  empowered  the  Counsellors  of  the  Administration  of 
the  district  to  order  the  district  Teterinary  surgeons  to  inspect  the 
Tillages  and  places  on  the  boundary  as  often  as  necessity  required, 
and  to  watch  OTer  the  state  of  health  of  the  cattle  there/* 

Notwithstanding  that  these  precautions  were  rigoroaslj 
adopted,  the  disease  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  NoTember,  1855,  it  n^ifested  itself  in  the  circle 
of  Inowraclaw,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  circle  of  Gnesen, 
near  to  the  town  of  Posen.  The  official  report  states,  that  on 
this  occurrence  **  general  measures  were  taken  for  closing  the 
boundaries  of  the  places  infected,  and  special  ones  for  the  in- 
fected farmyards,  by  means  of  ;Bentrie8  posted  under  the  super- 
intendence of  gendarmes ;  quarantine  stables  were  established, 
superintendents  and  cattle  inspectors  appointed,  and  these 
persons  proTided  with  written  instructions  auid  bound  by  oath  to 
their  observance ;  all  trade  in  cattle'  was  forbidden  within  s 
circuit  of  three  miles,  all  dogs  chained  up,  and  every  proprietor  of 
cattle  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles  from  the  infected  place  was 
bound,  upon  pain  of  incurring  the  penalty  of  sec.  309  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  to  give  immediate  notice  even  of  the  least  symp- 
tom of  disease  among  his  cattle  to  the  mayor  of  the  place,  who 
had  forthwith  to  inform  the  Counsellor  of  the  Administration  of 
the  district,  by  an  express  messenger,  of  such  cases  of.  disease, 
provided  they  did  not  proceed  from  exterior  injuries." 

^^  These  measures  for  prevention  and  cutting  off  intercourse  were 
in  no  instance  abandoned  before  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
week ;  and  the  carcases  of  the  cattle  that  had  died  of  the  pest,  or 
had  been  killed  in  consequence  of  its  appearance  in  infected  dis- 
tricts, no  matter  whether  diseased  or  healthy,  were  always,  after 
their  skins  had  been  cut  into  pieces  on  all  parts  of  the  body, 
buried  in  pits  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  each  carcase  being 
previously  covered  with  unslacked  lime." 

At  the  first  the  chief  execution  of  these  preventive  means  on 
the  several  farms  was  intrusted  to  civilians,  but  very  early  in 
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tiie  piogreu  of  the^naladj  the  military  was  employed.  The 
diwaje  presently  began  to  aubaidey  but  despite  erery  precaution 
occBiioDal  cases  occvired,  so  that  die  department  of  Brombergf  was 
not  entirely  free  from  it  until  the  beginning  of  1856.  The  cardoftj 
howerer,  mi  the  frontier  of  Poland  was  not  raised ;  but  on  a 
decline  of  the  disease  in  that  country  a  removal  of  the  impedi* 
raents  which  had  been  placed  in  the  way  of  trade  was  gradually 
permitted.  Individual  who  could  satisfy  the  officers  of  the 
Qif ency  of  their  business — ^wfaich,  however,  must  not  be  in  con« 
neiion  with  cattle  or  cattle-offal — were,  by  reason  of  a  certificate 
from  the  Counsellor  of  Administration  of  the  district,  allowed 
to  doss  the  frontier,  through  the  custom  offices,  into  Poland. 
Upmi  similar  conditions  footp^passengers,  who  must,  however, 
be  famished  with  only  the  most  necessary  requirements,  were 
likewise  permitted  to  pass  into  the  department  of  Bromberg  from 
Poland.  Nevertheless  all  individuals  crossing  the  frontier, 
together  with  their  effects,  were  required  to  be  disinfected  in  the 
establishments  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the  boundary  custom- 
place,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gendarme. 

Persons  travelling  post  were  likewise  subject  to  the  same 
regfnlations,  and  spun  goods  were  not  allowed  to  enter. 

Early  in  1856,  namely,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  disease 
also  broke  out  in  the  department  of  Breslau  in  the  province  of 
Silesia.  For  the  particulars  of  this  occurrence  we  are  uidebted 
to  Lord  Loftus,  to  whom  they  were  officially  communicated  by 
the  Prussian  government.  The  report  states,  '^that  for  forty 
jears  the  department  had  been  entirely  free  from  the  rinderpest^ 
but  that  the  disease  had  existed  therein  during  '  the  War  of  Inde* 
pendence.'  ^*  All  investigations  have  failed,"  it  says,  '^  to  show 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  outbreak  occurred,  but  it  appears 
that  the  disease  came  from  the  circle  of  Schrimm  in  the  district  of 
Posen.  The  means  of  Jits  extension  from  the  circle  of  Schrimm 
tfe  the  more  obscure,  because  those  persons  who  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  conveyance  of  the  infection  are  interested  in  not 
giving  correct  information.  A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
pest  only  reached  the  authorities  at  Breslau  after  three  different 
circles  were  more  or  less  affected,  which  circumstance  arose  from 
the  want  of  experience  of  the  district  veterinary  surgeons,  none 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  previously  seeing  the  disease. 
Sabsequently  also  about  a  month  elapsed  before  correct  reports 
were  obtained  from  the  Commissioners  who  were  specially 
appointed  for  the  investigation,  arising  from  the  great  distances 
they  bad  to  travel  and  the  difficulties  which  were  in  the  way  of 
their  making  post-mortem  examinations." 

''The  disease  lasted  for  seven  months,  and  its  continuance  so 
lonor  depended  in  part  on  the  footing  it  obtained  while  the  inves- 
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tlgations  were  going  on,  as  during  this  tidJte  many  animals  were 
inadvertently  exposed  to  the  infection,  and  consequently  they  had 
the  malady  incubated  in  their  systems  when  the  preventive 
measures  were  enforced.  Another  cause  of  this  long  duration  of 
the  malady  is  to  be  found  in  the  difflcultiea  which  were  expe- 
rienced in  the  adoption  of  the  sanitary  laws,  and  the  want  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  giving  effect  to  them.  In  October 
the  disease  declined  in  the  different  circles,  and  was  nearly  extir* 
pated,  but  about  the  middle  of  November  it  reappeared  in  the 
villages  of  Braunau  and  Seitsch,  which  doubtless  depended  on  a 
second  communication  being  established  between  them  and  some 
of  the  still  infected  farms."  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  the  places  affected,  together  with  the  quantity  of  cattle 
kept  and  the  result  of  the  outbreak  : — 


circle. 

Nnreber 

of 
Infected 
VillAget. 

Number 

of 
Infected 
Forms. 

Nomber 

of  Cattle 

kept 

In  the 

VilUges. 

Died. 

KiUed. 

Total 

IJOBS. 

Diseased. 

Healthy. 

Wohlau  ..     .. 
Steinau    . . 
Gahran    ••     .. 

5 

4 
15 

7 
35 

77 

828 

487 

4213 

5 

97 
151 

8 

78 

423 

10 

107 
187 

23 
282 
761 

24 

119 

5528 

253 

509 

304 

1066 

The  report  states  in  conclusion,  ^*  that,  considering  the  extent 
of  the  circles  and  the  number  of  cattle  kept  in  them,  together 
with  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  before  a  correct  diagnosis 
was  arrived  at,  the  loss  is  but  a  trifling  one,  and  especially  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  thousands  of  animals  which  are  sacrificed 
to  the  disease  in  other  countries.'* 

Subsequently  to  the  extirpation  of  the  pest  from  this  part  of 
Silesia  in  November,  1856,  the  province  continued  free  until  the 
month  of  March  of  the  present  year,  when,  as  has  been  previously 
explained  by  the  official  report  which  we  have  inserted  at  page 
225,  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Schleinitz,  some  villages  lying 
near  to  the  frontier  of  Galicia  were  affected  by  ^^  the  introduction 
of  two  herds  of  cattle  from  that  country."  It  thus  appears  that 
Silesia  has  experienced  two  separate  outbreaks,  the  first  during 
tbe  year  1856,  and  the  second  in  1857. 

By  the  extension  of  the  disease  northward,  Lithuania  and 
Courland  became  affected,  the  pest  showing  itself  in  the  latter- 
named  province  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  and  continuing  until 
January,  1857,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  2000  head  of  cattle. 
Throughout  the  entire  year  of  1856,  in  consequence  of  the  steady 
progress  of  the  disease  in  Russian  Poland,  the  importation  of 
cattle,  skins,  bones,  hair,  &c.,  was  strictly  prohibited  all  along 
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the  Rassian  frontier  hi  Eastern  Prussia.  On  the  occurrence  of 
cases  at  Kowno  and  Tauroggen,  and  particularly  at  Lansayen 
and  Georgenburg,  places  near  to  the  frontier  in  the  circle  of 
Tilsety  more  severe  measures  were  adopted;  the  driving  of  cattle 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen  was  interdicted,  and  all 
traffic  between  the  countries  was  suspended.  No  persons  having 
tQ  do  with  cattle  were  allowed  to  cross;  or  if  so,  they  had  to 
undergo  a  quarantine,  while  mail  passengers  were  fumigated  at 
the  borders.  In  the  month  of  August  the  authorities  in  the 
circle  of  Gumbinen  were  ordei«d  to  stop  all  the  cattle  and  horse 
fairs  which  were  to  be  held  in  the  succeeding  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

By  the  strictest  enforcement  of  these  sanitary  regulations 
this  division  of  Prussia  was  preserved  until  the  spring  of  1857, 
when  the  malady  crossed  the  frontier  and  showed  itself  in  the 
villages  of  Bassnitzkehmen  and  Meldiglaucken  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  April.  The  disease,  however,  was  at  once  arrested  by 
the  establishment  of  a  military  cordon^  and  by  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  animals  affected,  as  also  of  those  suspected  to 
be  diseased,  and  the  burial  of  their  carcases  in  quick-lime  in 
holes  8  feet  deep.  It  was  this  immediate  arrestation  of  the  pest 
in  this  district  which  induced  us,  as  has  been  previously  observed, 
to  alter  our  route  and  to  go  on  to  Silesia,  instead  of  Eastern 
Prussia  and  Courland,  with  a  view  of  studying  the  nature  of  the 
malady. 

From  the  preceding  particulars  it  appears  then  that  since  the 
latter  part  of  1855  the  disease  has  entered  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
from  adjacent  countries  in  three  of  its  different  provinces,  namely, 
ia  November,  1855,  in  the  circle  of  Inowraclaw,  province  of 
Posen ;  in  March,  1857,  in  the  districts  of  Tost-GleiwitjE  and 
Lublinitz,  province  of  Silesia ;  and  in  the  following  April  in  the 
villages  of  Bassnitzkehmen  and  Meldiglaucken,  province  of  East 
Prussia ;  besides  having  prevailed  for  several  months  in  1856  in 
other  parts  of  Silesia,  coming  there  from  Posen. 

Galiclv. 

Leaving  Silesia,  we  proceeded  to  Cracow,  taking  with  us 
letters  of  recommendation  from  Baron  Schleinitz  to  Count  Clam 
Martinitz,  President  of  this  division  of  Galicia.  Waiting  our 
arrival  also,  we  found,  at  the  poste^restante^  a  similar  communi- 
cation from  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  her  Majesty's  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  subjoined  letter  :— 

'*  8ia,  «  Vienna,  AprU  27,  1 856. 

**  In  compliance  with  the  request  made  in  your  behalf  by  her  Majesty's 
Legation  at  Berlin,  I  at  once  applied  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the 
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facilities  of  which  yon  stand  ia  need,  and  have  now  fhe  pleasure  of  forwarding 
to  you  the  enclosed  letter  of  introduction  for'  Count  Clam  Martinitz,  Piesideat 
of  the  Grovemment  of  Craoow,  who  has  already  received  instmctions  by  tele- 
graph to  afford  you  every  possible  assistance  in  the  pios^ution  of  the  inquiries 
with  which  you  have  been  entrusted  by  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Expand, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  under  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Qovemment. 

**  I  am,  Ac, 

"  G.  H,  SiniouB. 
"  /.  B,  Simpttda,  HaqJ' 

On  calling  at  the  o£BciaI  residence  of  Count  Clam  Martimtz, 
we  were  immediately  admitted  to  an  audience,*  when,  on  pre- 
senting onr  letters  of  recommendation,  his  Excellency  expressed 
bis  entire  concurrence  in  the  object  of  our  mission,  and  his 
readiness  to  afford  us  every  facility  in  bis  power  in  its  accom- 
plishment. He  explained  that,  in  his  division  of  Galicia,  the 
malady  was  fast  declining,  but  that  in  the  circle  of  Neu  Sandec, 
and  also  of  Jaslo,  a  few  cases  would  probably  be  met  with.  He 
likewise  expressed  an  opinion  that  we  might  have  to  go  as  far  as 
Lemberg  to  satisfactorily  study  the  disease,  as  in  tl^iat  division  of 
the  county  it  prevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  the  event 
of  this  being  found  necessary,  he  kindly  promised  to  furnish  us 
with  all  necessary  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Lemberg  division  of  Galida,  as  well  as  to  the  local  authorities 
of  the  places  we  should  visit  in  his  own  governmental  division, 
and  also  copies  of  the  official  documents  relating  to  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  the  instructions  issued  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  sanitary  laws. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  had  the  honour  to  receive 
the  followix^  letter,  with  its  several  enclosures,  two  of  which  we 
here  insert — ^namely,  the  statistical  return  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  notice  which  regulates  the  proceedings  of  the 
sanitary  Commission : — 

"  Sib,  «  30/A  ^prU,  1857. 

*'  I  have  the  honour,  according  to  my  promise,  to  send  you  a  letter  for  the 
Kreishauptmann  of  Jaslo,  and  another  for  Count  Gotachow^i  at  Lemberg.  I 
think  it  proper  to  join  one  more  addressed  to  the  Ereishauptman  of  Tamow 
(the  place  where  you  are  to  leave  the  railroad),  in  case  you  should  need  any 
assistance  relating  to  your  further  journey.  I  send  you  also  the  papers  we 
have  spoken  of. 

"I  am,  &c., 
"  J.  B.  Simonds,  Etq.'*  "  Cla*  MABTrom." 

[TBANSLATtOK.      EhCLOSUBE  NO.  1.] 

•*  Circukir  Notice  of  the  Imperial  Royd  Government  of  Galicia  respecting  the 
Slaughtering  of  Cattle  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  Rinderpest, 

''  To  prevcfnt  the  spreading  of  this  disease  by  the  means  which  are  at  the 
command  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  issae 
the  following  orders : — 
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"  Ut.  That  whenever  there  are  reasons  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  pest 
all  diseasea  oocarring  aiD<mg  cattle  shall  be;  carefully  watched,  and  when  the 
least  doubt  existo  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection  the  animal  shall  be  killed, 
and  a  pott  mortem  examination  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  as  £ar  as 
possible  the  exact  nature  of  its  ailment. 

^  (a)  The  disease  having  been  declared  suspicious  by  a  medical  officer  duly 
appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and 

"  (i)  The  local  authorities  having  been  informed  by  tlie  mescal  officer  of  his 
opinion ;  they  shall  jointly  proceed  to  value  the  animal  to  be  slau^tered,  ac^ 
oording  to  the  manner  hereafter  described. 

^2.  Slaughtering  is  to  be  enforced  in  the  Austrian  dominions  wben  tlie 
rinderpest  aheady  picvBila — 

i)  At  its  outbreak  in  places  which  have  hitherto  been  free  from  it. 
When  the  disease  is  well  marked  in  its  characters,  symptoms,  and  duration, 
or  by  its  violence  and  destructiveness,  and  when  also  Uie  police  measures  which 
hare  been  already  taken  have  been  without  effect  in  checking  its  progress,  so 
that  there  is  a  probability  that  either  the  malady  by  the  slau^tering  may  be 
saddenly  brought  to  an  end,  or  that  its  further  spreading  may  be  entirely  or 
partly  preTented,  to  enable  the  communication  between  healthy  and  diseased 
distaricts  to  be  speedily  re-established. 

-  (e)  The  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  the  slaughtering  shall  bo  enforced 
when  the  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the  rinderpest  has  been  decided  on,  and 
to  what  extent  it  shall  be  carried,  is  to  depend  on  the  commissioners  who 
are  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who,  after  having  been  duly  informed  of  the 
ontbn»k  of  the  rinderpest  or  other  disease  of  a  suspicious  nature,  or  the  spread- 
ing of  the  taii€u&  in  the  infected  communes,  shall,  conjointly  with  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  veterinary  police  regulations,  and  also,  if 
possible,  with  a  medical  officer  acquainted  with  the  disease,  and  two  sworn 
valners,  taken  from  the  commune,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  price  of 
fonn-stock,  first  value  the  cattle  which  it  has  been  decided  to  slaughter.  A 
special  report  is  to  be  made  of  the  proceedings  to  the  competent  authorities. 

^  3.  With  reference  to  the  question  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  the  esti- 
mated value  is  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  condemned  cattle,  and  whether 
it  is  ultimately  to  be  paid  by  an  order  on  the  Treasury  from  the  police  authority 
of  the  district — 

**  (fiS  The  owner  will  receive  the  full  value  ordered  by  the  authorities,  after 
deduction  has  beeif  made  for  the  parts  that  may  be  used,  as  determined  by 
competent  authorities,  for  the  cattle  which  have  been  killed  on  suspicion  under 
nile  1,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  the  disease  was  the  rinderpest  or  not. 

"  Qf)  For  thooe  cattle  where  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
being  the  rinderpest,  and  in  those  districts  in  the  Austrian  dominions  which 
are  known  to  be  infected.  And  when  the  slaughtering  shall  have  been  ordered 
by  the  authorities,  the  owner  shall  only  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  of 
their  value  on  condition  that  he  has  not  neglected  any  of  the  precautions  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  veterinary  police^  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  the  infectkm  among  his  stock,  or  has  in  no  way  concealed  the  disease  after 
the  outbreak  on  his  premises. 

**  (c)  Under  the  same  circumstances  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  the  sum 
named  \q  the  valuers,  after  deducting  the  worth  of  the  parts  allowed  to  be 
Hsed,  suda  as  the  ^in  and  horns,  when  properly  disinfected,  will  be  paid  for 
erery  head  of  cattle  killed  by  order  of  the  commissioners. 

**  ri)  With  a  view  to  facilitate  those  proprietors  whose  cattle  have  been 
filaufuitered  by  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  when  it  has  been  proved  not  to  be  the  rinderpest,  in  replacing 
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their  cattle  speedily,  the  district  authorities  are  empowered  to  order  the  pay- 
ment to  he  made  out  of  the  district  funds,  and  to  duly  infonn  the  superior 
authorities  of  the  same. 

''4.  To  estimate  the  true  value  of  the  cattle  ordered  to  he  slaughtered  hy  the 
commission,  the  local  authorities,  as  well  as  the  sworn  valuers^  will  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  market  value,  age,  and  breed  of  every  animal  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

"  5.  With  regard  to  thd  cattle  which  have  been  killed  as  suspected,  but  whicfc 
are  found  on  a  iectio  cadaveris  to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  disease,  the  flesh 
of  the  same  may  be  used  for  food,  and  the  hide,  horns,  and  tallow  as  articles 
of  commerce.  Of  those  also  which  were  known  to  be  affected  by  the  pest,  or 
were  discovered  to  be  diseased  on  the  making  of  the  post  mortem  examination, 
the  horns,  fat,  and  hides  may  be  used  for  commercial  purposes,  but  only  on 
the  regulations  framed  for  that  end  being  strictly  complied  with,  and  it  is 
ordained  that  in  these  instances  the  parts  shidl  be  valued  and  deduction  made 
from  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors. 

'*  The  attention  of  the  local  authorities  and  veterinaiy  police  is  spedally 
directed  to  this  point. 

'*  Lastly.  It  is  ordered  that  these  fresh  directions  of  the  district  government 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
rinderpest  be  in  force  from  the  present  time. 

"  Lemberg^  17  September^  1850." 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  letters  of  introduction  from 
Count  Qam  Martinitz,  we  set  forward  on  our  journey  to  Neu 
Sandec,  in  company  with  Professor  Nicklas,  of  the  Veterinarj 
School  at  Munich,  whom  we  had  previously  met  at  Berlin,  and 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  authorities  of  Bavaria  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion to  ourselves.  Arriving  at  Neu  Sandec,  our  first  business 
was  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  department,  who  referred 
us  to  the  district  physician  for  the  latest  particulars  as  to  the 
precise  location  of  the  disease,  as  the  week*s  report  had  not  yet 
reached  his  office. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  observe  that  in  this  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  there  are  no  scientifically-educated  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  that  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  epizootic  diseases  both 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  appointed  by  the  Government  as 
inspectors  of  the  health  of  cattle,  and  to  act  also  as  commissioners 
of  veterinary  sanitary  police  during  the  prevalence  of  these  affec- 
tions. To  fit  them  for  this  purpose,  they  have  to  make  this  class 
of  maladies  their  special  study,  and  subsequently  to  undergo  an 
examination  as  a  test  of  their  competency. 

By  the  district  physician  we  were  placed  in  communication 
with  M.  Carl  Zankel,  surgeon  and  commissioner  of  Alt  Sandec, 
who  received  instructions  to  accompany  us  forthwith,  to  the  difierent 
places  where  the  disease  existed,  and  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  village  called  Liidowica,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  range  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  where  a  case  bad  just 
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occnrred,  and  which  it  was  hoped  that  we  might  succeed  in  seeing 

before  the  animal  was  destroyed. 

On  reaching  LUdowica  we  were  at  once  admitted  within  the 
eordooj  when  we  found  that  this  animal,  together  with  nine  others 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  infection  with  him,  had  already 
been  slaughtered  and  buried.  An  application  was  made  to  have 
the  bodies  disinterred,  but  which,  for  want  of  due  formality,  was 
not  complied  with,  Lildowica,  in  fact,  being  outside  the  circle 
of  Alt  Sandec,  to  which  M.  Zankel  was  attached,  and  we  not 
having  with  us  a  spectal  order  from  the  Presidait  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  circle  we  were  now  in  for  the  disinterment 

The  slanghleriiig  had  swept  away  all  the  animals  in  the 
Tillage  which  were  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  infec- 
tiois  influence  of  the  disease,  and  consequently  we  pressed  for- 
waid  through  the  mountain  passes,  which  here  chiefly  consisted 
of  the  partially-dried  beds  of  rivers  and  streams,  to  another 
village  called  Zabrsez.  It  was  somewhat  singular  that  at  Zabrzez 
we  came  upon  the  identical  farm  where  the  malady  had  first  shown 
itself  in  this  locality,  and  saw  on  the  premises  four  of  the  ori- 
ginal Steppe  oxen  by  which  it  had  been  brought.  Three  of 
these  had  been  the  subjects  of  the  disease,  but  hadtecovered,  and 
the  fourth  had  resisted  the  contagion  throughout,  as  was  believed, 
because  he  had  before  been  affected.  They  were  tied  up  to 
fatten,  and  had  every  appearance  of  perfect  health,  having  no 
trace  of  disease  of  any  kind  about  them.  Besides  these,  there 
were  nine  other  animals  on  the  farm  in  quarantine,  consisting  of 
three  oxen,  a  young  bull,  and  five  cows.  They  also  were  feeding, 
and  looking  well.  Twelve  days  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  last  death ;  and  we  learned  that,  should  no  other  case 
happen,  the  animals  would  not  be  liberated  until  the  completion 
of  the  twenty-first  day  from  the  time  of  the  last  death. 

Leaving  Zabrzez,  we  went  on  to  Kamienica,  five  miles  distant, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  commission,  which  had 
been  specially  sent  to  administer  the  sanitary  laws  appli^ble 
to  the  rinderpest.  The  commission  was  constituted  of  Dr.  Anton 
Karger  and  M.  Johann  Rucki,  "  Imperial  Royal  G>mmissioners 
of  Sanitary  Police  for  Epizootics  ;"  and  from  them,  during  our 
entire  stay,  we  not  only  experienced  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  in  furtherance  of  our  inquiry,  but  likewise  the  greatest 
kindness  and  friendship.  We  were  thus  left  free  to  pass  as  often 
OS  occasion  required  between  Kamienica  and  Zabrzez,  and  so  to 
act  in  our  investigations,  both  within  and  without  the  cordon^  as 
scarcely  could  be  anticipated,  when  the  austerity  of  military  dis- 
cipline in  these  cases  is  considered,  and  which  compensated  in 
A  great  measure  for  our  oat-straw  beds  and  sour  rye-bread  repasts. 

In  Kamienica  we  found  two  quarantine  stations,  in  one  of  which 
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seven  animals  were  placed,  and  in  the  othier  nine.  Two  days 
prior  to  our  arrival  a  case  had  occurred  in  the  first  station,  and 
more  were  daily  looked  for.  The  animal  in  question,  a  cow, 
was  observed  by  her  owner,  late  in  the  evening  of  Thursday^ 
April  30th,  to  be  out  of  health.  She  was  reported  early  on  the 
following  morning,  and  immediately  seen  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  at  once  recognised  the  pest.  She  lived  till  2  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, May  2nd,  only  surviving  the  attack  about  forty-two  hours. 
After  the  body  hiid  been  examined— which  has  to  be  done  in 
every  instance — it  was  buried.  The  skin,  however,  was  allowed 
to  be  removed  for  the  owner*s  use,  subsequent  to  its  being  disin- 
fected and  prepared  under  the  inspection  of  the  proper  officers. 

At  our  first  visit  to  these  quarantine  stations,  in  company  with 
the  Commissioners  and  Professor  Nioklas,  which  was  late  in  the 
afterpart  of  Monday,  May  4th,  no  indications  of  disease  could 
be  detected  iaanv  of  the  animals — a  iBCt  not  without  some  value, 
as,  on  our  second  visit,  at  6  a.m.  of  the  following  day,  an  aged  cow, 
one  of  the  seven,  exhibited  some  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
the  pest    This  case  will  hereafter  be  referred  to.    See  page  253. 

According  to  arrangement,  we  next  proceeded  to  exhume 
the  animal  which  had  died  on  Saturday,  that  we  might  note 
for  ourselves  the  several  lesions  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  disease.  We  found  that  all  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  had  been  removed,  and  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
body ;  and  on  bringing  both  these  and  the  carcase  to  the  surface^ 
we  were  forcibly  struck  by  the  circumstance  that  so  little  decom* 
position  had  taken  place,  that  no  unpleasant  smell  attended  our 
operations,  although  the  animal  had  been  dead  about  65  hours. 
The  fiesh  also  was  firm,  and  of  a  normal  colour,  but  the  blood 
was  still  fluid  in  the  vessels,  and  of  a  darker  hue  than  natural. 
It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  morbid  appearances  which  were  met  with  in  the  different 
organs,  as,  in  the  course  of  this  Report,  we  shall  have  to  describe 
the  lesions  in  extenso^  as  they  were  observed  in  other  cases ;  suffice 
it  therefore  to  say,  that  although  they  left  no  doubt  of  the  animal 
having  died  from  the  rinderpest,  they  opened  up  new  ideas  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  nature  and  symp- 
toms of  the  malady,  or  the  relation  of  individual  cases  of  it,  we 
propose  to  give  in  the  next  place  the 

History  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Eixderpest  m  Zabr7ez 

AND  KaMIEXICA. 

Until  the  present  occasion,  the  villages  of  Zabrzez  and  Ka-^ 
mienica,  as  well  as  all  the  surrounding  district,  have  been  perfectly 
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free  from  the  disease  since  1846.  The  present  outbreak  took 
place  in  the  month  of  March,  and  was  due  to  the  introduction  of 
10  steppe  oxen  which  had  been  purchased  at  a  cattle-fair  held  at 
Jaczmirz,  in  the  Lemberg  division  of  Galicia. 

These  oxen  came  with  large  droves  from  Bessarabia,  and 
from  three  to  four  thousand  head  were  brought  together  at  the 
fair.  Jacsmirz  is  about  twenty  German  miles  from  Zabrzez, 
and  three  full  days  were  occupied  in  driving  the  animals  to 
the  latter-named  place.  They  were  bought  by  M.  Berl  Krum« 
holz,  farmer  and  distiller,  and  arrived  at  the  farm  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month,  and,  after  remaining  a  few  hours,  were 
sent  on  to  Kamienica,  where  the  distillery  is  situated.  They 
vere  here  put  with  14  fat  oxen,  but,  in  consequence  of  these 
being  sold  for  slaughtering  two  days  afterwards,  the  steppe 
catde  were  returned  to  Zabrzez  on  the  18th.  Here  they  were 
placed  in  a  stable  by  themselves,  and  stood  there  until  the  20th, 
when  four  of  them  were  a  second  time  sent  to  Kamienica,  with 
10  head  of  young  stock,  and  on  their  arrival  were  placed  with 
21  othersw  On  the  following  day,  the  21st,  the  six  steppe 
oxen  left  at  Zabrzez  were  observed  to  be  trembling,  which  being 
supposed  to  depend  on  exposure  to  cold,  they  were  put  into  a 
shed  for  warmth,  in  which  were  18  other  animals,  consisting  of 
acme  young  bulls,  cows,  and  two  calves.  On  the  22nd,  the  four 
steppe  oxen  at  Kamienica  were  likewise  noticed  to  be  unwell, 
aDd  trembling,  and,  the  true  nature  of  their  illness  being  now 
suspected,  they  were  immediately  removed  from  the  other  stock, 
and  onlers  were  sent  to  Zabrzez  for  the  six  to  be  also  taken 
away  and  kept  by  themselves. 

As  a  further  security  to  the  stock  at  Kamienica,  early  the  next 
morning  the  four  steppe  cattle  were  sent  back  to  the  farm  at 
Zabrzez.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  disease  broke 
oat  among  the  young  stock  on  the  30th,  and  eight  of  them  died 
on  the  first  day ;  and  by  April  3rd  thirty-one  in  all  were  dead. 
Besides  these  animals,  M.  Berl  Krumholz  had  ten  others  at 
Kamienica,  and  the  Commissioners  decided  upon  killing  them 
at  once,  so  that  he  might  receive  something  towards  his  loss. 
The  entire  number  therefore  lost  by  him  at  Kamienica  was  41 
aninials,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  selling  of  the  14  fat  oxen, 
they  also  in  all  probability  would  have  been  sacrificed. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  disease  manife<;ted  itself  at  Kami* 
enica  it  also  broke  out  at  Zabrzez  among  the  eighteen  with  which 
the  steppe  oxen  were  placed  on  the  21st.  Of  the  entire  28 
animals  located  here,  including  the  10  steppe  cattle,  thirteen  died, 
eleven  were  killed,  diree  recovered,  and  one  resisted  the  infection 
entirely.    The  three  animals  which  recovered  and  the  one  which 
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escaped  the  attack  were  all  steppe  oxen ;  thej  have  been  pre- 
yicmsly  mentioiied  as  being  sem  by  us  on  our  first  yisit  to  the 
fann.  The  establishment  of  the  cordon  c<»ifined  the  disease  en- 
tirely to  this  farm,  although  there  were  in  the  village  aitogethex 
453  head  of  cattle,  the-  greater  part  of  which  were  very  poor 
weak  animals,  badly  fed  and  badly  provided  for. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  was  rather  singular  at  Zabr^ez : 
thusy  11  of  the  13  deaths  had  occurred  by  the-  end  of  the  third 
day  of  the  outbreak ;  every  one  of  the  animals  dying  which  up  to 
that  time  had  shown  symptoms  of  the  disease.  On  the  ninth  day 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  these  another  animal  sickened  and  died, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  its  attack  a  second ;  while  in  twelve 
days  more  a  third  was  taken  ill,  namely,  a  young  bull,  whose 
case  will  be  hereafter  recorded  in  full  as  coming  under  our  own 
immediate  investigation.    See  page  256. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  same  sanitary  measures  were  taken 
at  K^amienica  as  at  Zabrzez,  the  disease  reached  the  village  cattle, 
but  was  fortunately  prevented  making  much  havoc  among  them. 
The  ultimate ,  result  of  the  outbreak  was,  that  out  of  433  cattle 
kept  in  the  village,  65  were  attacked,  of  which  37  died,  and  28 
were  slaughtered. 

In  Kamienica  the  malady  chiefly  prevailed  among  the  cattle 
of  the  small  proprietors  and  peasants,  and  the  daily  lamentations 
of  the  poor  women,  to  whom  was  confided  the  principal  care,  or 
rather  on  whom  was  forced  the  labour  of  nursing  and  feeding  the 
animals,  at  the  losses  they  were  sustaining,  was  most  distressing 
to  witness.  Nearly  the  entire  means  of  living  of  these  small 
farmers  depends  on  the  well-being  of  their  cattle,  and  to  see 
them  swept  away  by  such  a  fatal  scourge  could  not  fail  to  excite 
our  deepest  sympathy.  A  gloom  was  cast  over  the  whole  village, 
and  f(?ar  seemed  to  be  depicted  on  every  countenance  lest  the 
disease  should  still  further  extend  itself. 

As  a  warning  to  surrounding  places,  notice-boards  were  erected 
at  the  diiTerent  entrances  into  the  village,  setting  forth,  by  their 
Polish  and  German  inscriptions  of  ^^  Zaraza  na  BYDi^o  BOGATE '' 
and  *^  HOBNYIEH  SeucHE,"  that  the  pest  was  there,  while  each 
fresh  place  of  outbreak  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  military 
cordon^  and  all  communication  effectually  cut  off. 

Besides  Zabrzez  and  Kamienica,  two  other  adjacent  villages  in 
the  circle  of  Kroscienko  were  the  seat  of  the  pest,  namely,  Tillca 
and  Szczawnica.  The  total  number  of  cattle  kept  in  the  former 
was  78,  out  of  which  11  were  attacked,  and  of  these  10  died 
and  one  was  slaughtered.  In  the  latter  place  490  were  kept, 
and  84  became  the  subjects  of  the  malady,  and  of  these  25 
died,  four  were  slaughtered,  and  five  recovered.     It  has  been 
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ascerteined  tbat  the  outbreak  alio  in  these  inttances  depended 
apoB  the  iBtiodaction  of  nx  steppe  cattle  bonght  at  tbe  same 
fair. 

Charactebs  of  the  Disease. 

hftction. — ^Rinderpest  properly  belongs  to  that  class  of  dls^ 
eases  which  are  denominated  special  or  specific ;  by  which  we 
noderstand  tbat  there  is  either  some  certain  and  particular  cause 
which  giTes  origin  to  them,  or  that  a  marked  peculiarity  attends 
their  progress  and  results.  Affections  of  this  kind  most  fre- 
quently possess  the  power  of  extension  by  an  inherent  property 
of  disseminating  the  materiee  morbi  upon  which  they  themselves 
depend,  and  which  we  recognise  by  the  terms  infection  and  con- 
tagion. Thus  each  victim  may  be  viewed  as  adding  new  seeds 
to  the  malady  by  the  exhalations  arising  from  its  own  body ;  it 
being  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  when  the  morbific  matter 
has  entered  the  system,  it  multiplies  to  an  inconceivable  extent 
before  it  is  cast  out  by  the  organic  functions.  The  circum- 
stance of  animals  when  in  health  contracting  a  disease  of  the 
tame  description  as  that  affecting  others  with  which  they  are 
located  is  the  best  proof  of  the  infectious  or  contagious  nature  of 
the  malady.  The  escape  of  some  under  the  same  circumstances 
may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  offers  no  satisfactory 
fmoi  that  the  disease  is  non-contagious.  For  example,  all  ani- 
mals are  not  equally  susceptible  of  being  acted  on  at  tbe  same 
time  by  the  morbific  matter;  some  may,  therefore,  resist  its 
influence  to-day,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  afterwards  be 
susceptible  of  its  action. 

The  facts  which  have  been  given  with  reference  to  the  various 
oudnreaks  of  the  rinderpest  do*  not  require  the  addition  of  scien- 
tific deductions  to  establish  more  firmly  the  infectious  nature  of 
the  malady.  We  believe  that  it  stands  second  to  none  in  its 
capability  of  spreading  from  animal  to  animal,  the  cattle  tribe 
heing  alone  its  victims.  If  the  malady  were  one  that  owed  its 
extension  to  unexplained  causes  ;  if  it  suddenly  showed  itself  in 
one  part  of  the  Continent,  and  rapidly  spread,  despite  all  pre- 
cautionary measures  and  without  the  introduction  of  diseased 
animals,  to  others  near  to  or  at  a  greater  distance  from  its  origin  ; 
if,  in  short,  it  possessed  all  the  characters  of  an  epizootic ;  then 
we  might  have  some  reason  to  doubt  its  infectious  nature. 

It  has  been  stated  on  indisputable  authority  that  any  animal 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  infection  can  propagate  the  dis- 
ease without  itself  becoming  affected ;  and  that  even  cattle  can 
do  this  before  they  are  so,  in  consequence  of  the  materies  morbi 
heing  lodged  in  the  hair  which  covers  their  bodies.     This  is 
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by  no  means  improbable,  and  the  opinion  receives  support  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  numberless  instances  persons  visiting 
the  sick  cattle  have  conveyed  the  pest  to  other  animals  of  the  ox 
tribe.  Thus  we  see  that  in  these  particulars  the  disease  agrees 
with  the  small-pox  of  sheep,  or  with  the  plague,  small-pox,  &c., 
of  man,  and  that  it  is  as  infectious  among  cattle  as  the  latter- 
named  diseases  are  among  ourselves. 

There  have  been  doubters  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  rin- 
derpest, and  whenever  speculation  has  been  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  facts,  although  it  may  seemingly  have  had  science  as 
its  basis,  great  injury  has  resulted  to  those  most  interested  in  the 
question.  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  furnished  us 
by  Professor  Renault,  Director  of  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School, 
and  through  his  kindness  we  are  enabled  to  transcribe  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

^'  Towards  the  end  of  1844  the  rinderpest,  which  had  prevailed 
among  the  cattle  in  Galicia,  passed  through  Moravia  and  made 
its  appearance  in  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koniggratz.  The 
malady  had  already  made  some  progress  in  the  district,  wheo 
M.  Werner,  chief  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  Bohemia,  was 
sent  from  Prague  by  the  government  to  inquire  into  the  precise 
nature  of  the  affection.  This  gentleman,  who  had  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  rinderpest,  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  this  disease  in  the  malady  in  question,  and,  with  a 
view  to  arrest  its  further  progress,  he  recommended  to  the  superior 
authorities  the  adoption  of  those  mccosures  which  experience  had 
shown  to  be  best  calculated  not  only  for  this,  but  to  cause  its 
quick  extermination:  namely,  to  slaughter  the  sick  animals, 
isolate  those  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and 
establish  a  cordon  around  the  infected  places.  These  measures 
were  put  in  force  at  once,  and  soon  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the 
further  progress  of  the  malady,  when  some  young  physicians, 
who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  making  for  their  instruction  some 
post  mortem  examinations  of  the  cattle,  thought  that  they  re- 
cognised in  the  affection  an  analogy  to  that  of  the  typliui 
ahdominalis  of  man.  They,  therefore,  communicated  their 
opinion  to  some  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Prague, 
who,  after  making  several  autopsies,  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. A  report  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  government 
setting  forth  that  the  malady  was  not  contagious,  that  it  could 
arise  spontaneously  amongst  the  horned  cattle  of  the  country,  bj 
other  influences  than  those  of  contagion,  and  that  the  means 
which  the  government  had  adopted  were  not  only  useless  but 
vexatious.  As  the  faculty  had  great  authority  in  all  sanitaxy 
matters,  the  government,  although  it  did  not  entirely  remove 
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the  restrictive  measures,  still  did  not  enforce  them  with  its 
usual  rigour ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  a  few  weeks  the 
malady  had  extended  into  several  other  circles  of  the  kingdom, 
committing  such  dreadful  ravages,  that  the  Austrian  government 
took  alarm,  and  forthwith  sent  M.  Eckel,  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Veterinary  Institute,  into  Bohemia.  He  at  once  found 
that  it  was  the  rinderpest,  and  recommended  the  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  former  measures,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in 
six  weeks  to  two  months  afterwards  the  malady  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia." 

Incubation* — Like  small-pox,  and  many  other  affections  com- 
mon to  man  and  animals,  rinderpest  lies  dormant  for  a  time 
after  the  infection  has  entered  the  organism.  This  period 
is  found  to  vary  in  different  diseases,  and  also  in  the  same 
disease  at  different  times,  as  well  as  with  animals  which  belongs 
to  different  zoological  classes.  It  is  influenced  by  many  external 
circumstances,  such  as  the  manner  in  which  the  infection  is 
received,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  temperament  of  the  animal, 
freedom  from  other  diseases,  peculiarity  of  constitution,  &c. 
None  of  these  causes  can  be  said,  however,  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  the  malady,  although  some  of  them  may  retard  and 
others  facilitate  its  appearance.  During  the  incubative  period 
the  animal  gives  no  indication  of  ill  health,  and  only  does  so> 
when  the  disease  is  about  to  declare  itself. 

The  time  that  the  poison  of  rinderpest  lies  dormant  is  also* 
found  to  vary ;  many  animals  sickening  on  the  seventh  day  after 
exposure,  and  others  not  until  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth. 
Some  are  said  even  to  pass  to  the  twentieth  day  before  giving 
evidence  of  the  malady.  Such  cases  are  few  and  may  possibly 
depend  on  secondary  exposure  to  the  infection  rather  than  on  so 
great  a  variation  in  the  periods  of  incubation.  These  secondary 
exposures  are  not  unfrequently  entirely  overlooked,  and  especially 
with  such  an  affection  as  the  rinderpest,  the  infecting  materials 
of  which  can  be  conveyed  by  indirect  as  well  as  by  direct  means. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  it  is  a  rule  or  law  belonging  to 
this  class  of  maladies,  that  if  an  animal  passes  over  the  usual 
period  of  incubation  it  is  secure  against  an  attack,  and  in  order 
to  become  the  victim  of  the  affection,  it  must  be  a  second  time 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  morbific  matter.  Direct  and  well 
considered  experiments  are  wanting  with  regard  to  the  incubation 
of  the  pest,  and  these  we  had  no  opportunity  of  making  while 
on  oar  mission.  No  doubt,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  a  point  like  this,  as  on  it  depends  the  security  to  be  afforded 
to  every  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  steppes  of  Russia. 
Austria,  which  suffers  almost  annually  from  this  disease  in  some 
parts  of  her  dominions,  has  an  especial  interest  in  the  question, 
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and  should  lose  no  time  in  effecting  its  complete  and  satbfactoTj 
solution.  In  our  opinion  Austria  should  appoint  a  commission 
of  scientific  men,  and  vest  it  with  some  of  her  absolute  power 
to  conduct  experiments  and  take  every  necessary  means  of 
determining  the  point  in  a  conclusive  manner,  for  the  benefit 
of  other  countries  as  weU  as  herself,  and  she  will  then  both 
deserve  and  receive  the  thanks  of  the  world. 

Spantaneotis  Origin, — The  steppes  of  Russia  are  the  home  of 
the  rinderpest,  and  here  it  may  be  said  to  hold  almost  undisputed 
sway,  little  being  done  by  the  Imperial  govenmient  to  stay  its 
ravages.  Here  also,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  it  is  alone 
regarded  as  having  a  spontaneous  origin,  but  with  what  amoont 
of  correctness  we  are  unable  to  say.  Doubtless  every  disease  has 
had  its  place  of  origin,  and  in  it  there  may  exist  persistent  causes 
which  keep  alive,  so  to  speak,  the  curse  of  sin.  Such  causes  may 
possibly  be  found  on  these  vast  plains  of  Russia,  and  if  so,  here 
would  be  the  natural  habitation  of  the  pest.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  in  those  countries  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
steppes,  the  malady  has  no  such  origin,  and  its  appearance  in 
them  is  invariably  associated  with  the  recent  introduction  of 
steppe  cattle  and  generally  in  the  ordinary  course  of  traffic 

No  disease,  which  we  have  ever  studied,  appears  to  he 
governed  by  such  precise  laws  as  this  with  regard  to  the  means 
of  its  extension;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  should 
spread  by  infection  alone  throughout  Europe,  and  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  law  in  the  steppes.  Supposing  the  fact,  however, 
to  be  as  asserted,  it  is  evident  that  peculiarity  of  breed  is  not 
the  cause  on  which  it  depends.  Large  numbers  of  steppe  oxen 
are  met  with  out  of  Russia,  and  in  Galicia  we  saw  many  which 
were  used  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  these  are  never 
known  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  pest,  unless  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  infection.  Besides,  the  Hungarian,  Italian  and 
steppe  cattle  are  all,  from  their  great  similarity,  evident  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Roman  ox,  and  yet  it  appears  that  in  bat 
one  of  these  has  rinderpest  a  spontaneous  origin.  Hungarian 
oxen  are  even  said  to  be  less  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  the 
other  breeds  met  with  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  to  bear  up 
better  against  it,  so  that  the  per  centage  of  deaths  among  them  is 
much  less  than  among  others.  Exertion  has  been  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  malady,  but  like  breed  this 
seems  to  be  powerless  with  all  cattle  except  those  of  the  steppes. 
We  do  not  regard,  therefore,  the  fact  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
pest  among  steppe  cattle  at  the  end  of  a  journey  as  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  exertion  they  have  undergone  is  the  cause. 

When  we  observe  a  malady  to  be  capable  of  being  com- 
municated  from  animal   to  animal   by  innumerable  means  of 
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conrejing  the  materies  morbid  aad  when  we  take  into  account  the 
varying  sttsceptibilitj  of  animals  to  the  immediate  action  of  this 
matter,  and  also  the  further  circumstance  of  its  remaining  dormant 
in  the  system  for  a  fortnight,  or  possibly  a  longer  time,  we  see 
fflanj  reasons  for  withholding  our  assent,  without  greater  experi- 
ence in  the  disease,  to  the  opinion  that  the  pest  has  a  spontaneous 
origin  in  the  ox  of  the  steppes. 

General  Symptoms  of  the  JPest. — When  the  animal  sickens,  the 
affection  will  be  recognised  by  almost  continuous  spasmodic 
twitchings  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  more  particu- 
larly those  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  of  the  hind  quarters. 
These  twitchings  are  accompanied  by  tremors  which  are  more  or 
less  generally  diffused,  and  which  interrupt  the  regularity  of  the 
ftpa^ms,  and  give  to  the  animal  an  appearance  of  suffering  from 
exposure  to  cold.  The  coat  stares,  and  the  patient  stands  with 
its  back  arched  and  its  legs  gathered  together  under  the  body, 
but  does  not  seemingly  suffer'  much  acute  pain.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  rumination  is  suspended,  and  the  appetite 
fails,  but  water  will  generally  be  partaken  of  almost  up  to  the 
end. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  variable,  a  slightly  increased 
warmth  of  skin  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness,  which 
soon,  however,  gives  way  to  a  chilliness  of  the  surface,  and  this 
again  to  a  death-like  coldness  of  the  ears,  legs,  and  horns,  as  the 
malady  advances  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  pulse  is  scarcely 
diitnrbed  at  first,  unless  the  attack  is  a  severe  one,  when  it 
quickly  rises  to  70  or  more,  but  wants  tone  in  its  action.  In  all 
ordinary  cases  it  becomes  gradually  more  frequent  in  number,  but 
less  in  force,  and  in  the  latter  stages  can  only  be  felt  at  the  heart. 

The  respiration  is  but  very  little  altered  at  the  commence- 
ment ;  it  rarely  becomes  difficult,  and  was  never  painful  in  any 
of  the  cases  we  witnessed.  It  sometimes  rises  to  30  on  the 
second  day.  The  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
often  interrupted  in  their  rhythmical  action  by  the  spasmodic 
twitchings  which  give  a  singular  motion  to  the  animal's  flanks, 
and  has  led  some  observers  to  speak  of  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
as  being  invariably  present.  A  discharge  comes  on  early  from 
the  nostrils,  which  has  many  of  the  characters  of  ordinary  mucus, 
but,  when  carefully  examined,  will  be  found  to  contain  flocculi 
of  lymph.  A  slight  cough  is  also  present  in  some  cases,  but  it 
cannot  be  heard  except  one  is  near  to  the  patient,  when  it  impi^s 
a  singular  and  almost  indescribable  sound  to  the  ear. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  does  not  denote  much 
acute  suffering,  and  the  eyes  are  without  any  dull  appearance 
except  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  malady,  when  the  lids  are 
fonnd  to  be  drooping  as  in  sleep,  and  the  ears  also  to  be  a  little 
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loppeil.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunctival  membrane  are  almost 
without  turgescence,  but  a  dischai^e  in  most  cases  comes  from 
the  eyes,  which  accumulates  in  a  yellow  jelly-like  mass  at  the 
inner  angle,  and  when  examined  it  likewise  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed principally  of  lymph. 

The  bowels  are  but  little  disturbed  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  disease,  but  the  feculent  matter,  almost  unaltered  at  first  in 
consistency,  is  soon  passed  in  increased  quantity,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  second  day  diarrhoea  sets  in.  This  diarrhoea  is  pre- 
sently followed  by  dysentery,  which  continues  to  the  end.  The 
evacuations  are  not  particularly  offensive,  but  they  are  remarkably 
fluid,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  mixed  with  numerous  small 
flocculi  of  lymph.  Occasionally  a  little  blood  stains  the  evacua- 
tions, and  tenesmus  is  also  present  in  some  cases.  The  abdomen 
becomes  much  pinched  in,  and  the  animal's  strength  quickly 
fails  him.  He  now  keeps  mostly  recumbent,  and  rises  veij 
reluctantly.  If  made  to  move  he  staggers,  and  often  falls  for 
want  of  strength.  The  spasmodic  twitchings  now  begin  to  diminuli^ 
and  for  some  hours  before  death  they  have  entirely  passed  off. 

A  sickly  smell  attends  the  patient,  but  there  are  no  disen^ 
gagements  of  gaseous  compounds  into  the  areolar  tissue,  nor  any 
other  indications  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  which  have 
been  spoken  of  by  some  writers.  In  short,  the  animal  dies, 
apparently,  and  almost  without  convulsions,  from  pure  prostra- 
tion of  the  vital  powers. 

In  those  cases  which  recover  no  pustules  have  been  observed 
as  forming  on  the  skin,  nor  any  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  or 
fall  of  the  hair.  Nor  have  any  ulcers  of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  or 
muzzle  been  noticed  in  either  extreme  or  protracted  cases. 

One  of  the  most  favourable  indications  of  a  return  to  health  is 
a  less  frequent  evacuation  of  fluid  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
the  dejections  possessing  somewhat  a  feculent  character.  Such 
animals  soon  acquire  a  more  lively  appearance,  look  about  for 
some  tempting  kind  of  food,  and  will  slowly  begin  to  ruminate. 
The  pulse  acquires  more  tone,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises, 
and  the  respiration  becomes  natural,  but  the  diarrhoea  will  not 
unfrequently  continue  for  seven  or  eight  days. 

Duration, — In  all  cases  which  tend  to  a  fatal  termination,  the 
animals  rarely  live  beyond  the  fourth  day  after  the  symptoms 
have  shown  themselves,  while  very  many  of  them  will  sink  as 
early  as  the  second  day.  The  greater  number,  however,  die  on 
the  third  day  from  the  attack.  In  those  which  recover,  some 
diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  usually  takes  place 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  if  the  patient  survives  this  time, 
even  should  the  symptoms  not  abate,  it  is  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able indication  of  ultimate  recovery.    The  return  \o  perfect  health 
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is  rarely  effected  in  less  than  three  weeks,  but  much  will  depend 
on  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  animal,  as  likewise  on  the 
amount  of  structural  disease  in  the  mucous*  membranes  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  not  a  little  also  on  the  care  and  attention 
which  are  bestowed  upon  the  patient. 

Percentage  of  Deaths, — If  the  pest  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural 
course  for  only  a  few  days,  it  will  be  found  that  the  deaths  not 
Bnfrequently  nnmber  90  per  cent.  Steppe  cattle  are,  however, 
said  to  bear  up  better  against  the  affection  than  others,  so  that 
about  one-half  of  them  will  sometimes  recover.  Speaking,  how- 
ever, in  general  terms  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  as  well  as 
of  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  the 
mortality  will  be  found  throughout  Europe  to  range  from  75  to 
80  per  cent.  Fat  animals  and  those  which  are  well  cared  for, 
are  found  to  bear  up  very  badly  against  the  disease* 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — ^The  morbid  lesions  produced  by 
the  pest  will  be  found  centered  in  the  mucous  membranes,  which 
are  more  or  less  affected  throughout  the  entire  body.  Com- 
mencing an  examination  at  the  mouth,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  many  of  the  conical  papillse  which  stud  the  body 
of  the  tongue  will  show,  here  and  there  at  their  bases/ their 
rascular  and  epithelial  coverings  to  be  broken  up  by  the  ulcera- 
tive process.  The  root  of  the  tongue,  fauces,  and  velum  palati^ 
are  also  similarly  implicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  while 
their  follicles  are  filled  with  effused  lymph,  giving  to  the  parU 
w  appearance  as  if  dotted  over  with  some  yellow  pigment. 
Some  of  the  follicles  are  likewise  ulcerated,  but  the  major 
portion  are  merely  distended  with  lymph. 

The  tonsils  are  in  a  similar  condition ;  and  when  a  section  is 
carried  through  their  long  diameter,  large  portions  of  lymph  can 
be  drawn  from  their  ducts,  the  yellow  colour  of  which,  inter- 
spersed in  lines  along  the  course  of  these  passages,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  red  substance  of  the  organs.  Much  turges- 
cenoe  of  the  vessels  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  with  points 
of  ulceration  and  shreds  of  lymph  are  met  with,  more  particularly 
about  the  posterior  nasal  opening,  and  base  of  the  vomer.  These 
lesions,  however,  rarely  extend  beyond  the  middle  portion  of  the 
9fjttuni  nasi. 

The  pharynx  presents  the  same  appearance,  but  the  oesophagus 
is  healthy,  as  is  both  the  rumen  and  reticulum  in  most  cases. 
In  some  few  instances  the  epithelium  readily  peels  from  off  the 
inner  surface  of  these  stomachs,  when  the  vessels  beneath  are 
found  to  be  turgid  with  blood.  The  rumen  invariably  contains 
a  fair  quantity  of  ingesta  in  the  state  usually  met  with  id  healthy 
^mals.  The  omasum  is  without  structural  change,  or  at  most 
yt%  mucous  surface  presents  an  analogous  condition  to  that  of  the 
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rumen  and  reticulum.  The  contents  of  the  omasum  are  fre- 
quently so  dry  and  hard  that  they  can  be  rubbed  to  powder 
between  the  fingers.  This  has  been  considered  by  many  con- 
tinental pathologists  as  a  peculiarity  attaching  to  this  disease, 
and  hence  the  term  Loser  dUrre  has  been  given  to  the  malady. 
In  three  consecutive  post  mortem  examinations,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  we  found  that  no  alteration  either  of  the  omasum 
or  of  its  contents  existed  which  was  incompatible  with  perfect 
health. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  abomasum  is  always  highly 
congested,  more  especially  towards  the  pylorus ;  and  its  follicles 
are  in  an  analogous  state  to  those  of  the  fauces,  velum^  &c.  The 
duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum  are  similarly  affected,  but  to  a 
greater  extent.  These  intestines  often  present  a  bluish  aspect 
on  their  serous  surface,  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  turges- 
cence  of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  this  being  seen 
through  the  other  coats,  gives  a  greater  depth  of  colour  to  it  than 
natural.  Peyer's  glands  are  not  invariably  diseased,  but,  like 
other  follicular  openings  of  the  digestive  canal,  they  are  often 
covered  with  layers  of  lymph,  beneath  which  ulceration  is  occa- 
sionally observed,  but  more  frequently  the  surface  is  healthy, 
although  turgid  with  blood. 

The  chief  ravages  of  the  disease  as  we  have  met  with  them  are 
in  the  large  intestines.  The  blind  end  of  the  colon — ^the  ccecum 
— ^was,  in  one  case  in  particular,  ulcerated  over  several  inches  of 
its  inner  surface,  that  is,  numerous  small  and  distinct  ulcers 
existed,  which  had  evidently  had  their  origin  in  the  follicles  of 
the  mucous  coat.  Thin  deposits  of  lymph,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  the  end  of  the  finger — scabs  as  they  have  been 
designated — usually  stud  the  large  intestines  almost  throughout 
their  whole  extent.  They  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and 
adhere  with  tolerable  firmness  to  the  mucous  membrane  beneath. 
In  some  places  ulceration  is  found  to  be  going  on  in  the  mem- 
brane ;  in  others  this  destructive  process  has  ceased  and  the 
healing  one  commenced,  and  in  most  no  change  in  structore 
can  be  observed.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  rectnm  is  gene- 
rally implicated  to  a  far  less  extent. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  is  healthy  ;the  gall-ducts,  however, 
contain  layers  of  effused  lymph ;  and  sometimes  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  block  up  their  passages.  The  gall-bladder  is  filled 
with  bile  possessing  its  ordinary  characters,  but  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bladder  is  not  unfrequently  in  precisely  the  same  state  as 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines. 

The  kidneys  are  healthy,  and  the  urinary  and  generative 
systems  apparently  unaffected. 

The  larynx  is  occasionally  slightly  ulcerated,  particularly  on 
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the  edge  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  No  ulceration,  however,  has 
been  seen  bj  us  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  windpipe 
and  bronchi^  tubes ;  but  thin  layers  of  effused  lymph  lying  in 
dose  contact  with  the  mucous  are  almost  invariably  present. 
The  longs  are  healthy,  of  a  normal  colour,  and  often  remarkably 
free  from  congestioa     Their  serous  membrane  is  also  unaffected. 

The  heart  is  healthy,  occasionally  rather  flaccid,  and  without 
blood  in  its  cavities.  The  blood  in  all  the  vessels  is  fluids  evi- 
dently from  loss  of  its  fibrine.  It  is  also  darker  in  colour  than 
ordinary  venous,  blood.  The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  give  no 
evidence  of  structural  change ;  but  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid 
is  often  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  especisJly  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  theca  vertebralis.  The  flesh  is  firm,  of  a  good 
colour,  and  has  but  little  tendency  to  pass  quickly  into  decom- 
position; indeed  we  have  not  unfrequently  seen  it  in  a  state 
fitted  for  food. 

Pathology, — ^It  is  di£Bcult  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  rinderpest,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  morbific 
matter  on  which  it  depends,  having  entered  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  soon  acts  upon  the 
blood,  by  converting  some  of  the  constituents  of  that  fluid  into 
its  own  elements ;  and  that,  while  this  process  is  going  on,  the 
animal  gives  no  recognisable  indications  of  being  the  subject  of 
the  malady.  This  period  constitutes  the  incubative  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  blood,  having  thus  become  contaminated,  its 
vitality  impaired,  and  the  poison  augmented  a  thousand-fold 
within  the  organism,  the  brain  and  nervous  systems,  as  the 
centres  of  sensation  and  motion,  have  their  normal  functions 
necessarily  and  quickly  interfered  with,  and  hence  one  of  the 
earliest  indications  of  the  disease  is  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the 
voluntary  and  other  muscles  of  the  body. 

The  malady  has  now  arrived  at  a  stage  when  nature  makes  a 
bold  effort  to  rid  the  system  of  the  poison,  and  in  doing  this 
the  force  of  the  morbific  matter,  so  to  speak,  falls  with  more  or 
less  severity  upon  the  mucous  membranes  throughout  the  entire 
body.  Effusions  of  lymph — the  fibrine  of  the  blood — take  place 
into  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  an  effect  perhaps  in 
part  of  the  overtaxing  of  these  grand  excretory  organs,  and  partly 
because  the  fibrine  itself  is  charged  with  the  materies  morbid  and 
has  probably  also  lost  some  portion  of  its  vitality,  which  renders 
it  unfitted  to  remain  in  the  vessels.  Dark-coloured  blood,  which 
remains  fluid  even  after  death  from  its  defibrination,  now  flows 
in  the  vessels ;  and  dysenteric  purging  also  sets  in,  under  which, 
u  a  rule,  the  animal  quickly  sinks. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  vis  vitce  should  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  withstand  so  great  an  exhausting  process,  then  the  poison 
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being  cast  off,  and  principally  by  the  digestive  canal,  the  patient 
slowly  rallies,  and  the  functions  of  the  organism  are  g^radually 
restored.  Healthy  fihrine  again  supplies  the  place  of  that  which 
was  lost,  so  that  the  blood  will  now  clot  when  remomed  from  the 
vessels,  and  be  once  more  brought  into  a  state  to  support  the 
vitality  of  the  prostrated  organs.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  commencing  in  the  follicles,  may  attend  these  pro- 
cesses, but  it  is  not  a  necessary  pathological  condition  of  the 
pest  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  sequence  depending  for  its 
existence  on  the  amount  of  the  contamination  of  the  blood,  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  diminished  strength  of  the  vital 
forces.  In  all  this  we  have  a  great  similarity  to  the  patholc^y 
of  the  smallpox,  but  in  that  disease  the  external  skin  is  the 
principal  focus  of  the  malady ;  while  in  rinderpest  the  mucous 
membranes  or  internal  skin  are  its  chief  seat.  Small-pox  fre- 
quently proves  fatal  before  the  local  symptoms  are  well  esta- 
blished, and  so  indeed  does  rinderpest  from  the  great  amount 
of  morbific  matter  with  which  the  system  is  charged. 

Names  given  to  the  disease. — Of  all  the  terms  which  have  been 
given  to  this  malady,  there  is  none  which  we  are  willing  to  adopt 
in  preference  to  "  Rinderfisst."  It  is  the  one  which  we  have 
employed  throughout  this  Report,  although  it  may  be  thought 
that  it  is  too  general  in  its  application  and  deficient  also  in 
explicitness  to  be  selected  in  preference  to  others  which  set  forth 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  term  nevertheless 
explains  that  the  affection  is  a  true  cattle  plague ;  and,  besides 
this,  being  the  one  which  is  used  throughout  Germany,  it  is 
thoroughly  understood  in  nearly  every  European  state — a  fact 
which  gives  it  a  value  above  many  others. 

'<  Steppe  Murrain,"  although  it  tends  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  chief  location  of  the  disease,  fails  to  take  cognizance  even  of 
the  kind  of  animal  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  and  leaves  the 
pathology  entirely  unexplained. 

"  Contagious  typhus  "  is  far  from  being  appropriate,  not- 
withstanding that  the  disease  has  some  characters  which  are 
common  to  the  typhus  of  man.  The  differences  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  duration,  progress,  symptoms',  and  results  of  the 
two  maladies,  are  far  too  numerous  and  important  to  warrant  the 
pathologist  in  the  adoption  of  a  definite  term  of  this  kind,  and 
for  this  reason  we  have  abstained  from  employing  it. 

*^  Loser  Dt)RR£  *'  is  in  our  opinion  the  most  inappropriate  of 
any  of  the  names  we  have  alluded  to.  The  hardness  of  the  third 
stomach,  or  rather  of  its  contents,  which  the  term  implies,  is  not  a 
speciality  attaching  to  the  affection.  It  may  often  be  present,  but 
it  is  just  as  frequently  absent  The  term  directs  attention  to  one 
particular  part  of  the  body  as  the  seat  of  diseased  action,  and  con- 
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seqaently  it  often  leads  to  incorrect  conclusions.  We  have  seen 
men  of  ability,  who  have  been  called  upon  to  make  post-mortem 
examinations^  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  of  the 
existence  of  the  ])est  when  the  third  stomach  has  been  found 
healtbj.  Hardness  or  dryness  of  these  contents  is  common  in 
twen^  other  diseases  of  cattle,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  in 
which  it  occurs  it  is  but  an  effect  of  suspended  function  of  the 
third  stomach,  as  the  cessation  of  rumination  is  of  the  first 

Treatment, — We  have  very  little  to  report  of  a  satisfactory 
oatore  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  rinderpest.  Indeed,  no 
attempts  at  curing  the  disease  are  now  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  inutility  of  all  the  means  which  have  been  tried,  and  the 
greater  risk  which  is  incurred  of  a  still  further  extension  of  the 
malady  by  the  keeping  alive  of  animals  which  would  otherwise  be 
slaughtered  at  once.  The  advancement  which  has  of  late  years 
attached  to  the  science  of  medicine  would  seem  to  hold  out  a 
hope  that  remedies  maybe  found  for  this  hitherto  incurable  disease. 
All  experiments,  however,  undertaken  for  this  object,  would  have, 
we  believe,  but  little  chance  of  success,  unless  they  were  carried 
out  by,  or  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of,  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  different  veterinary  institutions  of  those  countries 
io  which  the  pest  prevails. 

No  definite  plan  of  treatment  can  belaid  down,  except  it  is 
that  of  supporting  the  fleeting  vital  powers  while  nature  is 
attempting  to  rid  the  system  of  the  poison,  and  then  to  endeavour 
to  counteract  the  ill  effects  which  had  resulted.  Remedies  cal- 
culated to  promote  this  end  must  however  be  selected  for  each 
particular  case,  and  also  be  suited  to  each  particular  stage  of 
the  malady. 

With  these  few  observations  on*  this  part  of  our  Report  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  the  details  in  full  of  several  cases  of  the 
disease  which  came  under  our  immediate  notice. 


Case  L 

At  page  240,  mention  has  been  made  of  an  aged  cow,  which 
was  observed,  on  our  second  visit  to  the  quarantine  stations  on 
May  5th,  to  be  out  of  health,  the  symptoms  indicating  that  she 
was  the  subject  of  the  malady. 

Considering  the  great  fatali^  and  the  usually  rapid  progress  of 
the  rinderpest,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  its  victims  should 
10  frequently  show  such  little  disturbance  to  their  health  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  The  animal  in  question  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  occasional  mild 
character  of  the  disease.  The  chief  indications  of  illness  which 
she  exhibited,   when   first  seen,  were  tremors  of  most  of  the 
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volantary  muscles  of  the  bodj,  bat  more  especiallj  tbose  of 
the  extremities.  The  triceps  muscles  of  the  fore-limbs,  and 
the  ffhUei,  vasti^  and  tricepe  in  particular  of  the  hind-limhs, 
were  most  affected  with  these  tremblings;  besides  which  a 
spasmodic  jerking  of  their  fasciculi  could  be  detected  as  coming 
on  at  irregular  and  short  intervals.  The  animal  stood  with 
her  back  arched  and  legs  gathered  together  under  the  body. 
The  head  was  extended,  ears  lopped,  and  coat  staring.  She  was 
remarkably  dull,  and  greatly  indisposed  to  move.  Her  appetite 
was  impaired,  but  not  lost,  as  at  times  she  would  pick  a  little 
fresh  grass.  Rumination  was  tardily  performed;  the  action  of 
the  bowels  unaffected ;  the  breathing  natural,  and  the  pulse  ahnost 
undisturbed.  Indeed,  had  the  morning  been  a  cold  one — ^which 
it  was  not — nearly  the  whole  of  the  symptoms  that  she  exhibited 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  an  exposure  to  the  bleak  moun- 
tain air. 

Towards  the  after-part  of  the  day  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  were  more  diffuse.  The  jerking  of  those 
situated  at  the  infero-lateral  part  of  the  neck  was  very  peculiar, 
imparting  a  movement  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  so-called 
venous  pulse.  The  skin  was  rather  warmer  than  natural,  but  the 
coat  was  staring,  as  in  the  morning.  The  breathing  still  continued 
undisturbed,  while  a  slifpht  but  '*  thick  cough  "  was  occasionally 
heard.  The  pulse  had  risen  to  about  62.  It  was  regular  in  its 
action,  but  beat  with  somewhat  diminished  force.  There  was 
no  injection  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes  present,  nor  dryness 
of  the  mujzzle,  as  seen  in  active  febrile  diseases.  The  Commis- 
sioners expressed  their  decided  opinion  that  this  was  a  true  case 
of  the  pest,  although  an  unusually  mild  one,  and  they  therefore 
gave  orders  that  the  cow  should  be  taken  from  the  others,  and 
placed  in  a  separate  shed,  temporarily  erected  with  the  branches 
of  pine  trees  for  the  purpose,  so  that  we  might  watch  its  progress. 

May  Qthy  7  a.m. — The  symptoms  upon  the  whole  have  under- 
gone but  little  change  since  last  evening.  The  animal  still  takes 
a  little  food,  but  is  equally  as  dull  and  dispirited.  She  shows  a 
disposition  to  drink  freely  of  water,  and  would  take  even  more 
thaii  it  is  desirable  to  give  her. 

8  P.1C.— No  alteration  of  importance. 

May  Ithy  6  a.m. — A  change  for  the  worse  has  come  on  dnriog 
the  nights  The  prostration  of  strength  is  considerable,  and 
the  animal  is  down,  unable  to  rise.  Neither  the  pulse  nor  the 
breathing  have,  however,  undergone  much  change,  the  principal 
being  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rather  weaker.  She  refuses 
food.  Rumination  is  suspended,  and  the  bowels  are  rather 
irritable,  voiding  large  quantities  of  faeces.  The  twitchings  of 
the  muscles  are  yet  present,  but  mostly  confined  to  the  shoulders 
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and  neck.  The  congh  is  more  freqnent,  and  a  little  mucons  dig- 
charge  also  comes  from  the  nostrils.  The  conjunctiva  is  unin<-> 
jected,  hut  the  eyes  are  somewhat  intolerant  of  light.  The  general 
surface  of  the  body  is  chilly,  as  are  the  legs,  ears,  and  horns. 

On  visiting  the  animal  in  the  evening,  we  found  that  a  slight 
diarrhcea  had  set  in  during  the  day ;  that  the  pulse  had  risen 
to  70,  and  that  increasing  weakness  was  existing.  There  were, 
however,  but  few  indications  that  the  attack  would  tenninate 
fatally,  the  other  symptoms  remaining  about  the  same. 

May  %th. — ^The  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  scarcely  to  be 
observed  this  morning,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  malady.  The  diarrhcea  is,  however,  more  copious, 
but  yet  not  alarming ;  the  pulse  is  quicker  and  weaker,  and  only 
to  be  felt  at  the  heart.  The  breathing  has  now  become  some- 
what increased,  but  is  neither  laboured  nor  difficult  The  body 
is  cold,  and  the  animal  lies  with  a  drooping  head  and  closed 
eyes,  as  in  a  state  of  drowsiness,  refusing  all  food,  but  showing 
the  same  disposition  to  take  water. 

The  Commissioners  explained  that  they  considered  there  was 
no  chance  of  the  animal's  ultimate  recovery,  although  the  case 
would  doubtless  be  a  very  protracted  one.  They  also  said 
that  they  had  decided  to  have  her  killed  in  the  after-part  of 
the  day,  if  we  had  seen  enough  of  the  disease  in  its  mitigated 
fonn,  that  we  might  institute  a  post-mortem  examination.  This 
arrangement  met  with  our  concurrence,  and  especially  as  other 
cases  had  occurred  since  this  cow  was  attacked,  and  which  we 
were  busily  engaged  in  watching  the  progress  of,  as  by  it  an 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  seeing  the  lesions  which  were 
eaily  produced  by  the  malady. 

SlXTno  Cadavkris. — Respiratory  Organs. — ^Mucous  membrane 
of  the  nasal  cavities  slightly  congested,  and  covered  in  patches  by 
a  small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  and  somewhat  viscid  discharge. 
Larynx  healthy ;  trachea  nearly  free  from  injection,  but  con- 
taining some  thin  shreds  of  colourless  lymph  lying  in  close 
contact  with  its  lining  membrane.  Bronchia  healthy;  lungs 
perfectly  healthy.     No  effusion  into  the  thorax. 

Circulatniy  Organs. — Heart  and  its  vessels  healthy.  Bloody 
dark  in  colour  and  but  partially  coagulated ;  the  coagulnm  being 
ireiy  soft. 

DigesHveOrgans. — ^Tongue  healthy;  fauces  and  velum  congested ; 
pharynx  and  oesophagus,  healthy.  Rumen  healthy,  containing 
&  fair  amount  of  ingesta.  Reticulum  and  omasum  likewise  free 
from  structural  disease,  and  no  hardness  of  the  contents  of  the 
omasum  (Idser  diirre).  Slight  efflorescence  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  abomasum  in  patches  was  present,  while  nearly 
throughout  it  was  likewise  dotted  over  with  yellowish  points, 
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produced  by  effusions  of  Ijmph  into  its  follicles.  The  contents 
of  this  stomach  were  fluid,  in  which  floated  some  shreds  of 
lymph.  The  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum  were  nearly  free 
from  disease,  presenting  only  here  and  there  a  similar  state  of 
the  mucous  membrane  to  that  of  the  abomasum.  The  coecuxn, 
colon,  and  rectum  were  filled  with  fluid  feces,  but  their  mucous 
membrane  was,  on  the  whole,  free  from  change. 

Liver^  healthy  in  substance;  the  gall-ducts  were,  however, 
enlarged  and  thickened  in  their  coats  from  chronic  disease, 
associated  with  depositions  of  osseous  matter.  The  gall-bladder 
was  filled  with  bile,  and  its  mucous  membrane  was  likewise 
studded  with  effusions  of  lymph  into  its  follicles  analogous  to  the 
abomasum. 

Pancreas  and  Spleen. — Healthy. 

Urinary  System. — Kidneys,  bladder,  &c.,  free  from  disease. 

Nervous  System. — Brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  their  membranes 
healthy,  in  so  far  as  their  structural  appearance  was  concerned. 

Case  II. 

May  Gth* — After  giving  our  attention  this  morning  to  Case  L, 
we  went  over  to  Zabrzez  to  inspect  the  cattle  which  we  saw 
at  M.  Berl  Krumholz's  farm  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit. 
Here  we  found  that  a  yodng  bull,  two  years  and  a  half  old,  and 
one  of  the  nine  animals  referred  to  at  page  239,  as  still  being  in 
quarantine,  was  the  subject  of  the  malady.  The  animal  in  ques* 
tion  had  only  been  observed  to  be  unwell  early  this  morning,  being 
twelve  days  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  last  victim.  The 
symptoms  now  present  were  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles, 
more  particularly  of  those  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
spasms  succeeded  each  other  with  great  irregularity,  but  num- 
bered on  the  average  about  ten  in  the  minute.  They  were 
likewise  accompanied  with  slight  shiverings  of  the  entire  body. 
The  skin  was  warm,  as  were  also  the  legs,  horns,  and  ears. 
The  back  was  arched  and  the  animal  stood  with  his  1<^ 
^thered  under  the  body,  but  frequently  shifted  his  position  as 
if  in  pain.  His  countenance,  however,  was  more  animated  than 
is  generally  seen,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady.  There 
was  a  little  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  but 
no  intolerance  of  light.  A  slight  mucous  discharge  flowed  from 
the  nostrils,  and  a  short,  but  nearly  inaudible  cough  was  present 
The  breath  was  sweet,  and  the  respiration  scarcely  disturbed. 
The  pulse  was  increased  to  80,  and  had  more  fullness  than  is 
usual  in  these  cases.  All  desire  for  food  had  ceased ;  rumina- 
tion was  suspended,  and  the  bowels  were  in  a  relaxed  condition. 

6  P.M. — The  symptoms  are  somewhat  aggravated.    The  animal 
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is  down  and  is  more  depressed  than  in  the  earl  j  part  of  the  day. 
Dianrhcea  has  set  in  and  some  tenesmus  is  present.  The  twitch«- 
ings  of  the  muscles  are  more  violent  and  frequent.  The  cough 
is  increased,  as  is  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils ;  the  pulse, 
however,  remains  the  same. 

May  7th, — There  is  no  great  change  in  the  general  character 
of  the  symptoms  this  morning.  The  dianrhcea  is,  however,  more 
copious.  The  pulse  is  weaker,  but  its  number  is  not  increased. 
The  breathing  is  but  little  altered.  The  cough  is  of  the  same 
mucons  character.  The  nasal  discharge  is  thicker  and  contains 
shreds  of  lymph.  The  eyes  are  heavy.  The  animal  keeps  laid 
a  good  deal,  and  when  down  appears  sleepy.  The  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  at  times  are  con- 
siderable, give  a  peculiar  tremor  to  the  whole  body  and  interrupt 
the  rhythmical  action  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  Pressure  on 
the  spine  augments  these  spasms  as  well  as  those  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  limbs.  He  refuses  all  food,  but  takes  a  little 
water. 

6  P.M. — ^Except  that  the  animal  is  weaker  and  the  alvine 
evacuations  more  fluid,  there  is  no  change  which  needs  to  be 
specially  reported. 

May  Sth. — ^The  spasmodic  twitchings  are  less  diffused  than  yes- 
terday and  not  so  severe.  The  pulse  is,  on  the  contrary,  more 
rapid  and  so  weak  as  to  be  felt  with  very  great  difficulty  except  at 
the  heart.  The  respiration  is  also  increased  and  now  numbers 
twenty-six  in  the  minute ;  it  is  not,  however,  laboured.  The  cough 
although  frequent  is  scarcely  audible :  it  has  the  same  mucous 
character.  The  muzzle  is  moist  but  cold,  as  are  the  extremities  and 
horos ;  while  the  surface  of  the  body  is  yet  warm.  The  diarrhoea 
has  passed  into  dysentery.  The  evacuations  are  now  of  a  dirty- 
yellow  colour,  and  remarkably  fluid ;  they  contain  flocculi  of 
Ijmph  and  are  occasionally  streaked  with  blood,  but  are  not 
particularly  offensive.  A  sickly  smell  attends  the  patient.  The 
eyelids  are  drooping,  and  a  thick  jelly-like  mass  of  a  pale  straw 
colour  has  accumulated  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyes.  This  is 
evidently  composed  chiefly  of  fibrine ;  yet  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  are  not  turgid  with  blood.  The  animal  has  a  greater 
disposition  to  keep  laid,  and  often  while  recumbent  turns  the 
head  to  the  side  as  if  suffering*  slight  abdominal  pain. 

May  9tk, — ^The  spasmodic  twitchings  and  the  tremors  are  no 
longer  to  be  recognized,  having  entirely  passed  away.  The 
prostration  of  strength  is  very  great.  The  dysenteric  purging 
continues  unabated  in  severity.  Tenesmus  is  present  and  the 
evacuations  are  now  very  offensive.  The  abdomen  is  much 
pinched  in.  The  respiration  remains  the  same  in  number,  and 
is  occasionally  accompanied  with  a  nasal  blowing-like  sound. 
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The  discharge  from  both  the  nostrils  and  eyes  is  augmented  in 
quantity  ;  the  eyes,  however,  still  retain  their  transparency  and 
the  blood-vessels  are  but  slightly  injected.  The  pulse  is  not 
weaker  than  yesterday,  but  upon  the  whole  a  little  more  dis- 
tinct. The  ears,  horns,  and  extremities  are  still  a  little  warai. 
The  animal  takes  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  appears  to  be 
free  from  any  acute  pain.* 

*  The  Commissioners  decided  to-day  upon  slanghteringthe  remaining  dgbt  ani- 
mals in  tlie  quarantine,  as  two  or  three  of  them  were  siving  indicaliont  of  approicb- 
ing  illness.  They  also  had  in  yiew  the  raising  of  the  cordon  at  an  earlier  date 
than  it  otherwise  could  be,  supposing  the  malady  was  allowed  to  take  its  ordinary 
course ;  for,  as  elsewhere  stated,  it  has  to  be  maintuned  for  twtnty-ime  days  alter 
the  death  or  the  killing  of  the  last  animal.  The  chief  object  in  keeping  np  the 
cordon  for  this  length  of  time  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  freui  outbro^ 
No  newly-pnrchased  cattle  are  therefore  allowea  to  come  unto  the  fiinn,  nor  is 
any  labourer,  or  other  person,  aUowed  to  leave  it  No  straw  or  fodder  of  any 
kind  is  permitted  to  be  removed ;  in  fact,  all  the  details  are  as  rigorously  eaibned 
during  these  three  weeks  as  while  the  disease  exists. 

The  resolve  of  the  Commissioners  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  witnessmg  the 
form  of  valuing  the  cattle  for  slaughtering  on  the  part  of  Qovemment,  their  real 
value  being  greater  than  the  estimated  one.  For  this  porpjose  a  jury  of  three 
persons  was  summoned,  consisting  of  the  Burgomaster  of  the  village  and  two  other 
inhabitants  conversant  with  the  worth  of  cattle.  They  were  not,  however,  allowed 
to  come  within  200  paces  of  the  line  of  the  cordon.  The  non-medkal  oonmiis- 
sioner,  M.  Rocki,  to(ML  his  seat  at  a  table  placed  on  the  line,  and  beingftinished 
with  writing  materials,  noted  every  particular  of  the  transaction.  The  cattle 
were  then  brought  one  by  one  to  within  a  short  distance  odTthe  Commissioner,  to 
be  inspected  by  the  jury,  who  asked  a  great  variety  of  questions  relating  to  their 
age,  breed,  and  use  for  feeding,  milking,  or  working  purposes ;  which  beug  satis- 
factorily answered,  they  made  their  award. 

The  first,  a  young  heifer,  was  valued  at  about,  in  English  money 

The  second,  also  a  heifer. 

The  third,  a  milking  cow, 

The  fourth,  a  young  steer, 

The  fifth,  an  Mder  steer. 

The  sixth,  a  youn^  bull. 

The  seventh  and  eighth,  two  heifers, 
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Total 36    4 

The  skins  of  the  animals  were  next  valued  at  Ss,  each  for  the  larger  ones,  and 
6s.  the  smaller,  which  sums  we  were  informed  would  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
amount ;  the  proprietor  being  allowed  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  fit  after  they 
had  undergone  a  disinfecting  process,  und^the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Commissioners.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  being  ended,  the  animals  were  led 
away  to  be  slau^tered  and  buried,  when  the  jury  were  permitted  to  approach  the 
table  to  sign  their  award.  One  only  of  the  three  could  write,  namely,  Uie  Bnrgo> 
master,  and  he  received  authority  to  sign  fbr  the  others.  The  appearance  of  these 
men  was  certainly  picturesque,  if  not  very  prepossessing.  They  were  very 
scantily  clad,  having  on  scarcely  any  clothes  except  a  long  coat  made  of  a  coarse 
and  thick  wooUen  material  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  and  reaching  to  below  their 
knees.  The  Burgomaster  differed  but  little  from  his  compeers,  exoeptins  that 
he  wore  a  leather  girdle,  furnished  with  a  pocket,  around  his  waist,  in  which  he 
carried  his  money,  and  of  which,  little  as  it  was,  he  appeared  very  proud.  Their 
legs  were  enveloped  in  pieces  of  linen  tied  on  with  string,  and  their  feet  were 
protected  by  roughly-made  sandals,  having  very  thin  leather  soles,  being  ai^nientlj 
of  their  own  manufacturing. 
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May  10//i. — The  symptoms  are  somewhat  diminished  in 
severitj  this  morning,  leading  to  the  hope  that  the  animal  may 
possibly  rally.  The  dysenteric  purging  is  less  in  quantity,  and  the 
evacuations  are  less  frequent.  The  breathing  is  more  tranquil  and 
the  cough  more  audible.  The  pulse  has  sunk  to  70,  and  has  an  in- 
creased tone.  Each  rising  of  the  artery  is  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  jerking  action.  The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and 
eyes  has  not  undergone  any  material  change.  The  extremities 
and  surface  of  the  body  are  warmer,  and  the  animal  evidently  is 
freer  from  suffering.  He  lies  less ;  takes  freely  of  water,  and 
shows  a  little  disposition  to  pick  some  fresh  green-clover,  a 
handful  of  which  we  gathered  for  him. 

May  lltL — Scarcely  so  well  to-day.  Some  blood  is  occa- 
sionally passed  with  the  alvine  evacuations.  These  are  still 
flaid,  have  a  fetid  smell,  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  contain 
Dumerous  shreds  of  lymph.  The  abdomen  is  more  pinched  in. 
The  pulse  is  rather  quicker,  as  is  the  breathing,  the  expirations 
being  at  times  accompanied  with  a  slight  grunt.  The  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nostrils  is  less,  but  the  cough  is  more  frequent. 
He  has,  however,  eaten  a  little  clover  and  drank  some  water,  and 
stood  up  at  intervals  for  a  longer  time  than  before. 

This  change  in  the  symptoms  made  us  most  desirous  of 
watching  the  case  to  its  close,  but  the  Commissioners  ordered 
that  the  animal  should  be  killed  forthwith,  as  they  saw  no  hope 
of  recovery,  and  were  anxious  to  remove  the  cordon^  there  being 
DO 'cattle  left  on  the  premises,  except  the  Steppe  oxen,  mentioned 
at  p.  239,  as  having  some  weeks  since  recovered  from  the  pest. 

Poit-^mariem  Examination. — On  removing  the  skin,  the  muscles 
were  found  of  their  usual  colour  and  integprity,  and  the  areolar 
tissue  throughout  was  free  from  congestion.  Coiomencing  the 
examination  of  the  internal  organs  at  the  nostrils,  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane  was  observed  to  be  much  congested,  more 
particularly  that  portion  of  it  which  is  continued  into  the 
posterior  naresy  where  it  was  extensively  ulcerated.  This  ulcera- 
tion could  be  traced  from  thence  to  the  free  edges  of  the  velum 
palaii.  Li  places  it  was  concealed  by  a  thick  layer  of  lymph 
which  adhered  with  tolerable  firmness  to  the  membrane  beneath. 
The  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  were  free  from  disease,  as 
were  also  the  lungs.  The  heart  was  healthy.  It  contained 
within  its  ventricles  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  which  was  par" 
tialbf  coagulated;  the  coagulum  being  very  soft 

The  tongue  was  healthy  as  was  also  the  pharynx,  but  the  ducts 
of  the  tixisils  were  filled  with  effused  lymph ;  the  surrounding 
vessels  being  turgid  with  blood.  The  cesophagus,  rumen,  and 
reticulum  were  in  a  normal  condition.  The  contents  of  the 
omasum  were  rather  dry  from  retention,  but  no  structural  change 
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had  taken  place  in  the  stomach  itself.  The  mucous  mcmhranc 
of  the  abomasum  was  slightly  ulcerated  in  small-sized  patches 
here  and  there,  while  nearly  throughout  its  follicles  were  dis- 
tended with  lymphy  more  especially  towards  the  pylorus. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  was  congested, 
the  bowels  themselves  containing  numerous  flcx^culi  of  lymph. 
Several  of  Peyer's  glands  were  ulcerated.  In  some,  arrestation 
to  this  process  had  taken  place  and  the  healing  one  had  begun. 
All  these  glands  were  covered,  more  or  less,  with  a  thickish  layer 
of  effused  lymph.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  coecum  was 
extensively  ulcerated  at  the  blind  end,  and  throughout  the 
intestine  it  was  thickly  beset  with  scabs  of  a  dirty-yellow  coloar. 
Many  of  these  scabs — the  product  of  lymph  effusions— covered 
surfaces  in  which  no  disease  could  be  detected.  Other  of  the 
scabs  had  ulceration  going  on  beneath  them,  while  under  several 
the  healing  process  had  commenced.  They  varied  in  size  from 
that  of  a  small  pea  to  the  end  of  the  finger.  They  were  also  of 
different  forms  and  thicknesses. 

The  colon  was  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  ccecum,  as  was 
likewise  the  rectum  to  within  a  few  inches  of  its  termination. 
These  intestines  contained  no  faeces,  but  were  filled  with  a 
fluid  of  a  yellowish  colour,  in  which  floated  many  shreds  of 
lymph.  The  liver  waft  healthy,  but  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
gall-bladder  was  in  a  precisely  similar  condition  to  that  of  the 
large  intestines.  The  kidneys  were  pallid  but  unchanged  in 
structure.  The  bladder  and  genital  organs  were  perfectly  healt^liy. 
The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  gave  no  evidence  of  structural 
change,  but  effusion  of  serous  fluid  had  taken  place  into  the 
theca-vertebralis. 

Case  III. 

May  7. — The  animal,  a  very  poor  and  weak  heifer,  was  re- 
ported by  the  sentinel  on  night  duty  at  the  quarantine  in  Kami- 
en  ica  to  have  been  observed  early  this  morning  to  be  giving 
indications  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  noticed  by  us  on  oar 
visit  consisted  in  chief  of  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  extremities  in  particular,  associated  also  with 
general  shiverings  of  the  body  at  irregular  intervals  ;  pulse  60, 
having  a  sharper  beat  than  natural ;  a  loathing  of  food ;  suspen- 
sion of  rumination ;  grinding  teeth ;  lax  and  copious  fieccs ; 
depressed  countenance,  drooping  eyelids,  lopped  ears;  staring 
coat ;  arched  back,  and  chilly  surface  of  body ;  the  animal  standing 
with  its  legs  gathered  together  under  the  belly.  The  respiration 
w»is,  however,  undisturbed ;  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  un- 
injected,  and  the  muzzle  moist.  No  tenderness  along  the  course 
of  the  spine  was  evinced  on  the  application  of  pressure. 
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At  night,  with  the  exception  of  increased  weakness  and  the 
passing  of  more  fluid  faecal  evacuations,  there  was  no  material 
change  in  the  symptoms. 

iitk, — The  pulse  now  numbers  65,  and  has  lost  its  sharp  beat ; 
the  breathing  is  a  little  quickened  ;  the  diarrhoea  has  passed  into 
dysentery ;  the  animal's  appearance  is  very  dejected  ;  a  discharge 
flows  from  the  nostrils  and  eyes ;  the  coat  is  staring ;  the  spasm 
of  the  muscles  more  intense ;  the  extremities  and  bodv  are  cold ; 
and  the  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  very  considerable. 

9  P.M. — The  pulse  has  risen  to  75,  and  can  be  felt  only  with 
difficnlty  in  the  arteries;  the  breathing  has  become  very  much 
quicker  during  the  day,  and  now  numbers  24  in  the  minute;  the 
dysentery  is  profuse ;  tenesmus  is  likewise  present.  The  other 
symptoms  remain  about  the  same  as  in  the  morning. 

9/A. — The  symptoms  are  all  increased  in  severity,  excepting 
that  the  tremors  have  nearly  disappeared ;  the  abdomen  is  much 
pinched  in;  small  quantities  of  blood  stain  the  alvine  evacu- 
ations, which  are  likewise  very  foetid ;  the  pulse  is  remarkably 
tremulous,  and  the  respiration  is  short  and  quick.  The  animal 
will,  however,  still  take  a  little  water  to  drink. 

lO^A. — During  this  day  she  struggled  on  against  the  disease, 
hut  sank  about  midnight,  being  far  too  weak  to  rise  for  several 
hoars  before  death. 

Pott-mortenij — eight  hours  after  death. — No  congestion  of  the 
superficial  vessels,  nor  change  in  the  colour  of  the  ilesh,  was  ob- 
served on  the  removal  of  the  skin,  and  there  was  but  little  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  body.  The  blood,  however,  was  fluid 
and  of  a  dark  colour  in  all  the  large  veins.  Ulceration  had  com- 
menced in  several  places  on  the  dorsum  and  root  of  the  tongue, 
csfiecially  around  the  bases  of  the  conical  papillae.  The  fauces, 
tehimpalcUij  pharynx,  and  larynx,  were  also  ulcerated  here  and 
there  in  patches  of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posterior  nasal  opening  was  intensely  reddened 
and  studded  with  yellowish-coloured  points  from  effusions  of 
lymph  into  its  follicles:  the  ducts  of  the  tonsils  were  also  filled 
to  completion  with  lymph.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  bronchial  tubes  was  but  slightly  congested;  but  in 
many  places  it  was  covered  with  layers  of  effused  lymph.  The 
substance  of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  as  was  their  serous  covering. 
The  heart  was  rather  flaccid  ;  no  blood  was  found  in  its  ven- 
tricles. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  some  petechial  spots  were  found  on 
the  omentum,  otherwise  the  serous  membrane  was  free  from  any 
vascular  injection.  The  fourth  stomach,  and  also  the  small 
intestines  presented  a  dark-coloured  condition  of  their  outer  coat, 
but  this  was  ascertained  to  depend  on  the  congested  state  of  their 
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mucous  lining  as  seen  through  the  other  coats.  The  first  stomach — 
rumen — was  free  from  disease,  but  its  epithelial  lining  could  be 
readily  peeled  off  in  places,  doubtless  from  changes  which  had 
taken  place  since  death.  This  st€»nach  contained  some  rather 
dry  ingesta.  A  similar  state  of  things  was  met  with  in  both  the 
reticulum  and  omasum,  but  no  true  Iffser-durre  existed.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach — abomasum — was  intensely  red- 
dened throughout,  and  its  follicles  crammed  with  lymph.  Effu- 
sions of  lymph  adhered  in  many  places,  as  scabs  of  a  dirty-yellow 
colour,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  stomach. 

The  duodenum,  near  to  the  pylorus,  was  in  a  similar  state  to 
the  fourth  stomach,  as  were  the  jejunum  and  ileum  in  several 
detached  places  along  their  course.  Peyer's  glands  were  free  from 
ulceration,  and  several  of  them  had  every  appearance  of  health. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines  was  ulcerated  here 
and  there,  while  in  other  parts  no  change  of  structure  could  he 
detected.  These  intestines  contained  much  mucus  mixed  with 
shreds  of  lymph.  The  liver  was  healthy  in  its  substance,  and 
the  gall-bladder  was  filled  with  a  greenish-coloured  bile.  Its 
lining  membrane  was  free  from  disease,  but  thin  bands  of  lymph 
could  be  drawn  from  out  of  many  of  the  large  biliary  ducts.  The 
urinary  and  genitive  organs  gave  no  evidence  of  disease.  The 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  were  firm,  and  presented  no  structural 
change,  but  an  unusual  quantity  of  fluid  existed  both  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tbeca 
vertebralis. 

In  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  this  case,  and  of  Case  I. 
in  the  same  quarantine  station,  the  Commissioners  determined 
to  slaughter  the  rest,  consisting  of  five  head  of  cattle,  reserving 
only  the  animal  in  question  for  our  special  purposes.  This 
resolve  was  taken  on  May  8th,  and  was  somewhat  hastened 
by  the  circumstance  that  all  the  animals  were  in  very  low  con- 
<lition  and  of  little  value,  being  the  property  of  small  farmers 
but  one  degree  superior  in  position  to  the  peasants.  The  greatest 
difficulty  also  existed  in  procuring  sufficient  food  for  the 
animals ;  and  poor  women,  the  wives  of  the  proprietors,  could 
be  daily  seen  standing  in  the  mountain  streams  for  hours  t<^ther 
up  to  their  knees  in  water,  with  scarcely  clothing  suificient 
to  cover  their  persons,  washing  coutch-grass,  which  had  been 
picked  from  pff  the  land  in  order  to  feed  these  cattle.  The  step 
was,  doubtless,  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  ;  it  was 
nevertheless  most  painful  to  witness  the  ]amentati<His  of  the 
poor  women  on  its  being  carried  into  execution. 

Shortly  after  the  removal  and  slaughter  of  the  animals  the 
quarantine  station  was  set  on  fire,  and  soon  razed  to  the  ground. 
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Case  IV. 

On  the  erening  of  May  9th  information  was  brought  to  the 
Commissicmers  that  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  malady  had  occurred 
in  the  village  of  Kamienica.  On  hearing  this  we  were  abnost 
immediately  on  the  spot,  and  found  that  a  cow,  one  of  five  of  the 
herd,  was  fast  ainking  from  the  disease.  It  was  evident  that  she 
liad  been  ill  for  at  least  two  or  three  days,  but  had  not  been 
reported.  The  Commissioners  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at 
this,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  all  the  animals,  and 
sent  them  off  the  premises  into  quarantine.  The  key  of  the  stable 
in  which  the  cow  had  been  standing  was  delivered  over  to  the 
CQstody  of  the  military,  and  the  cordon  established.  We  may 
heie  repeat,  that  if  the  proprietor  conceals  the  fact  of  the 
^peaiance  of  the  pest  among  his  cattle,  or  has  been  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  among  them  when  it  prevails  in  the 
locality,  the  entire  loss  which  he  may  sustain  falls  upon  himself, 
the  Government  refusing  to  make  any  allowance  even  for  those 
that  are  ordered  to  be  killed  by  their  officers.  This  course  was, 
therefore,  the  one  adopted. 

The  most  marked  symptoms  shown  by  the  animal  in  question 
vere — a  profuse  dysenteric  purging  ;  indistinct  pulse ;  rapid 
breathing;  surface  of  body  and  limbs  cold,  eyes  sunk  in  their  orbits, 
dischai^e  of  mucus  mingled  with  lymph  from  the  eyea  and 
nostrils ;  staggering  gait ;  and  great  prostration  of  strength.  In- 
deed on  the  way  to  the  quarantine  station  she  fell  twice,  although 
the  distance  was  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards.  It  was 
also  with  much  difficulty  that  she  was  made  to  rise.  In  this 
condition  she  lingered  on  for  about  eight  hours,  when  death  put 
an  end  to  her  sufferings. 

The  principal  lesions  met  with  in  making  the  post-mortem 
exaznination  were  —  ulcerations  at  the  root  of  tongue  and  ex- 
tensive turgescence  of  all  the  surrounding  vessels;  tonsils 
loaded  with  effused  lymph,  and  also  all  the  follicles  of  the 
faooes  and  conti^ous  parts ;  lai^e  shreds  of  lymph  existed  in 
the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes.  The  heart  was  pale  and 
flaccid.  The  abomasum  was  not  so  much  affected  as  in  other 
cases  we  have  quoted,  nor  was  any  portion  of  either  the  small 
or  large  intestines.  Where  diseased,  the  lesions  of  these  viscera 
vere  precisely  similar  to  those  already  described.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  was  extensively  diseased,  but  the 
ducts  of  the  liver  were  free  from  deposits  of  lymph.  Excess  of 
flaid  existed  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  also  in  the  spinal 
sheath.  All  the  organs  which  have  not  been  specially  named  in 
this  case  were  free  from  structural  change. 

t2 
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Cases  V.,  VI^  VII.,  VIIL 

The  animals  which  formed  the  snbjectB  of  these  cases  were 
the  companions  of  Case  IV.  Three  of  them  exhibited  the  usual 
symptoms  which  are  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  pest  on 
the  morning  of  May  10th,  and  the  other  was  taken  ill  during  the 
next  day.  The  characrter  and  progress  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
first  three  were  about  the  same  as  usual,  and  therefore  do  not  call 
for  any  particular  remarks.  The  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of 
watching  these  animals  during  the  whole  of  May  10th,  the  Com- 
missioners allowing  them  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  but  on  the 
following  day,  as  soon  as  the  only  remaining  animal  (Case  Vill.) 
was  attacked,  they  were  all  slaughtered.  The  malady  was  quickly 
running  its  course  at  this  time,  and  doubtless  would  have  termi- 
nated fatally  in  all  the  animals  within  a  day  or  two  ;  indeed,  in 
one  the  symptoms  were  now  so  much  aggravated  as  to  convince 
us  that  a  few  hours  would  suffice  for  it  to  succumb  to  the  pest. 

The  post'tnortem  examination,  which  we  made  in  each  of  these 
cases,  showed  that  in  all  essential  particulars  the  morbid  changes 
agreed  with  those  we  have  already  given  in  detail.  Slight  dif- 
ferences were  observed  both  in  the  extent  and  location  of  the 
principal  lesions,  but  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  Indeed 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  cases  we  have  selected  for  embodiment  in 
this  Report  will,  we  hope,  sufficiently  explain  these,  even  to  the 
medical  as  to  the  non-medical  reader. 

AUSTKU. 

In  our  return  journey  from  Galicia  we  visited  Vienna,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Munich,  Stuttgardt,  and  Frankfurt,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining,  by  a  personal  examination,  the  state  of  things 
in  Southern  Germany  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  In  no  division  of 
the  Austrian  dominions,  except  Galicia,  has  rinderpest  prevailed 
during  the  present  year ;  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  even  Hungary, 
have  been  entirely  free  from  it.  The  disease  existed  in  several 
parts  of  the  empire  in  1855  and  1856,  but  was  suppressed  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  was  introduced  from  Bessarabia,  whence  it 
appears  that  it  generally  comes. 

Some  anxiety  was  shown  for  fear  the  malady  might  he 
disseminated  by  the  bringing  together  of  animals  from  different 
countries  at  the  great  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  which 
took  place  in  May  last;  and  the  directors  of  the  show,  early 
in  April,  issued  a  notice,  in  which  they  stated  *^  that  the  cases 
of  disease  which  had  occurred  in  Moldavia  and  Silesia  bad 
been  confined  altogether  to  the  individual  animals  which  bad 
been  imported,   and  that  the   cattle   of  the  country  was  free 
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from  all  murrain."  It  was  further  notified,  that  on  the  days 
appointed  for  the  admission  of  animals  for  exhibition  the  trans- 
port to  Vienna  of  cattle  intended  for  the  slauphter-house  would 
not  be  permitted  by  railroad,  and  that  the  conveyance  of  the 
cattle  to  be  exhibited  would  be  effected  in  perfectly  new 
i(-a|rgons. 

The  extent  of  the  last  outbreak  in  Austria,  its  duration,  &c., 
will  be  shown  by  the  official  report  (p.  266). 

The  facts  set  forth  in  this  Report  are  so  explicit  that  no  com- 
ments thereon  are  required  ;  we  may,  therefore,  proceed  to  state, 
that  after  leaving  Austria  we  made  our  way  into 

Bavaria. 

This  country,  in  common  with  so  many  others  which  we  had 
visited,  has  likewise  been  perfectly  free  from  the  rinderpest, 
since  from  1813  to  1815 ;  its  outbreak  at  that  time  being  referable 
to  the  same  cause  as  in  Belgium,  &c.,  namely,  the  passage  of  the 
Austrian  army  into  France.  Professor  Nicklas,  of  the  Munich 
Veterinary  School,  who  had  returned  earlier  than  ourselves  from 
Galicia,  informed  us  that  pleuro  -  pneumonia  was  the  chief 
epizootic  disease  which  prevailed  in  Bavaria,  but  that  it  had  not 
existed  to  any  considerable  extent  of  late  years.  The  sanitary 
laws  to  limit  its  spread  are  similar  to  those  in  other  countries, 
being  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  affection  is  of  a  con- 
tagrioas  nature.  Animals  which  have  recovered  from  an  attack 
are  marked  on  their  horns  with  the  letters  '  L.  S.'  signifying  that 
they  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  Lungenseuche^  it  being  thought 
that  from  the  partial  disorganization  of  their  lungs  they  may  be 
the  means  of  spreading  the  disease  for  several  months  after  their 
convalescence. 

With  regard  to  rinderpest  the  laws  are  very  severe,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Nicklas  we  are  enabled  to  give 
the  following  details  of  their  provisions : — 

"  During  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  no  cattle,  dead  or  alive,  are  allowed 
to  be  brought  across  the  frontier.  Flesh,  hides,  entrails,  horns,  hair  and 
tallow  of  cattle,  and  bones,  whole  or  crushed,  of  any  animal,  with  their  hair, 
wfol,  or  bristles,  are  also  especially  prevented  crossing  by  the  cordtm ;  as  are 
woollen  cloths,  scutchings  of  leather,  feathers,  farmyard-manure,  hay,  clover, 
«trAw,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  cattle  fodder. 

'^  When  the  disease  occurs  on  a  farm,  the  affected  animals  are  not  removed  fronx 
the  sheds,  but  the  apparently  healthy  are  taken  to  the  quarantine  station.  Each 
commune  is  obliged  to  provide  a  station  of  this  description,  which  is  built  of 
wood  and  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  doubtful  cases,  and  the  other  for 
the  sappoeied  healthy.  The  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  allowing  medical 
treatment  of  the  animals,  but  the  veterinary  surgeon  must  remain  in  the  qua- 
rantine and  receive  all  lie  requiix»8  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  All  churches, 
schools,  and  public-houses  of  the  district  are  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  oon- 
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uregatiii^  of  people  tx^ther,  and  remove  those  inducements  which  might  cause 
|)6rB0kDs  to  come  from  infected  fanns. 

"  On  the  occurrence  of  ilhiess  among  cattle  from  other  causes  as  well  as 
the  pest,  the  Commissioners  do  not  as  a  rule  approach  the  animals,  hut 
stauiling  at  a  distance,  and  within  sight  of  them,  they  arrive  at  a  decision 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  ailment,  frequently  ordering  some  food  to  he  offered 
.IS  a  test  of  their  freedom  or  otherwise  from  the  malady.  In  those 
instaaces  where  the  Commissioners  enter  the  stahle,  they  are  cOmpcUeil, 
tefope  leaving,  to  wash  their  hands,  &c.,  with  vinegar,  and  have  their 
clothes  fimiigated  with  chlorine  gas.  All  dogs,  cats,  rahbits,  domestic  poultrj-, 
I'iL^eons,  &c.,  have  to  he  kept  in  places  of  security  and  close  confinement. 
If  the  disease  exists  in  a  village  through  which  a  high  road  runs,  tlie  course 
of  the  road  is  turned  if  possible ;  but  when  this  is  not  practicable,  then  a  guard 
sccompanies  the  several  travellers  who  arrive  at  the  boundaries  of  the  cordon 
to  see  that  they  do  not  go  upon  any  infected  premises.  The  cordon  is  fre- 
luently  maintained  by  the  peasants,  but  none  are  taken  for  this  purpose  from 
an  infected  village,  the  selection  being  made  from  contiguous  villages  or  farms 
where  the  cattle  are  healthy. 

*•  As  soon  as  the  malady  is  observed  in  a  commune,  notices  are  sent  to  all  the 
surromiding  places  that  precautionary  measures  may  be  immediately  adopted 
by  the  owners  of  cattle.  Each  commune  has  to  provide  a  place  for  the  burial 
of  the  animals  which  die  or  are  slaughtered,  and  also  a  waggon  and  horses 
to  carry  them  upon ;  and  on  the  disease  passing  away,  the  waggon  is  burnt 
and  the  horses  are  washed  with  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime.  The  place  of 
interment  is  likewise  enclosed,  and  not  allowed  to  Ixj  disturbed  for  several 
vears. 

"  On  an  inspection  of  supposed  cases,  the  animals  which  give  indications 
of  the  malady  by  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  ordered  by  the 
<  ommissioners  to  be  taken  to  the  burial-ground,  where  they  are  killed  and 
interred  with  their  skins  on,  these  being  cut  in  the  usual  manner.  Occa- 
sionally a  8i)ecial  order  of  the  government  permits  the  removal  of 
the  skins,  which  are  then  to  be  subjected  to  a  disinfecting  process,  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners.  If  but  a  few  cases 
"ccur  in  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  the  Commissioners  have  the  power  to  suspend 
tlie  slaughtering  of  the  exposed  animals  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  watch  tlie 
result;  such  animals  have  a  value  put  upon  them,  which  is  paid  by  the 
2ovemment.  Should  no  animal  fall  ill  within  twenty  days  from  the  death  or 
!»hiu<7htering  of  the  last  case,  then  the  quarantine  is  raised;  but  the  cattle 
which  have  been  liberated  are  not  allowed  to  go  near  to  others  until  they 
have  been  washed  with  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime.  On  the  discharge  of 
the  animals  the  quarantine  station  is  razed  and  burnt.  The  Commissioners 
have  to  report  day  by  day  every  occurrence  to  the  Government,  and  to  give 
the  fullest  particulars,  even  to  the  names  of  the  persons  employed  at  the 
'XTdon^  and  the  age,  colour,  sex,  &c.,  of  the  cattle  in  tlie  quarantine.  The 
^y  on  a  &nn  at  the  time  the  pest  occurred  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  foi 
•attle,  but  must  be  consumed  by  horses  and  sheep." 

Sach  are  the  regulations  existing  in  Bavaria ;  in  substance 
they  a^ree  with  others  which  have  been  previously  given,  but 
nevertheless  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  find  a  place  in 
this  Report,  as  several  of  the  details  are  singularly  minute  in 
providing  against  an  extension  of  the  evil.  A  great  difficulty 
must  evidently  belong  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  requirement 
respecting  the  consumption  of  the  hay,  and  more  particularly  if 
the  malady  should  break  out  in  the  autumnal  period  of  the  year, 
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as  then  nearly  the  whole  crop  would  be  in  store.  This  regula- 
tion, we  believe,  has  been  enforced,  because  it  not  un frequently 
happens  that,  in  accordance  with  custom,  the  whole  of  the  hay 
of  a  farm  is  placed  on  stronp^  floors  above  the  cattle-sheds,  and 
not  put  into  ricks  as  in  England. 

WURTEMBUKG  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  GERMAN  STATES. 

We  learned  from  Professor  Hering  of  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Stuttgardt,  that,  like  Bavaria  and  other  kingdoms  and  states, 
Wurtemburg  had  experienced  no  outbreak  of  the  rinderpest  since 
1815,  and  that  its  existence  at  that  time  was  also  due  to  the 
movements  of  the  Austrian  army.  The  regulations  of  the  sani- 
tary police  are  almost  identical  with  those  in  force  in  Bavaria, 
both  with  regard  to  the  rinderpest  and  also  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Cattle  are  reared  in  large  numbers  in  this  kingdom,  and  are  fed 
for  the  market  principally  by  the  sugar  manufacturers,  distillers, 
and  brewers.  When  fat,  they  are  exported  for  the  supply  of  the 
French  towns,  and  Paris  in  particular.  With  the  exception  of 
Swiss  cattle,  which  are  imported  for  the  improvement  of  the 
native  breeds,  very  few  animals  are  sent  into  Wurtemburg  from 
any  other  country. 

Rhenish  Prussia. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  this  province  would  be 
found  otherwise  than  perfectly  free  from  the  cattle  pest.  Indeed,  in 
our  inquiries  of  veterinary  surgeons,  it  was  somewhat  singular  that 
we  did  not  meet  with  one  who  had  even  seen  a  case  of  the  disease. 

Our  investigations  into  the  extent  of  the  cattle-pest  may  be 
said  to  have  been  here  brought  to  a  close,  and  to  have  shown, 
that  even  should  a  revival  of  the  trade  in  cattle,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  in  the  former  part  of  this  report,  take  place  to  England 
tiirough  Holland,  by  means  of  the  Rhine,  there  would  be  no  risk 
incurred  of  introducing  this  disease  thereby,  unless  circumstances 
should  unfortunately  arise,  by  which  it  became  as  rife  as  it  was 
in  the  years  1813,  1814,  and  1815. 

As  the  limits  which  are  ordinarily  assigned  to  reports  of  this 
description  may  have  possibly  been  exceeded,  we  feel  that  it  would 
not  be  right  to  make  any  observations  in  addition  which  are  not 
of  a  practical  character,  and  therefore  we  content  ourselves  by 
appending  a  summary  of  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained 
by  us  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  mission. 

CONCLUSIOXS. 

1.  That  all  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
from  which  cattle  are  exported  to  England  are  perfectly  free 
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from  the  Rinderpest ;  and  that  the  only  disease  of  an  Epizootic 
or  destructive  nature  which  prevails  therein  is  the  one  known  to 
us  as  Pleuro-pneumonia — which  disease  has  existed  here  since 
1841. 

2.  That  in  the  fj^reater  part  of  the  official  despatches  and 
reports  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Government,  and  by 
them  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
the  Rinderpest  has  been  confounded  with  Pleuro-pneumonin, 
^  Milzbrand/'  and  other  destructive  maladies  to  which  cattle  are 
liable. 

3.  That  the  Rinderpest  is  a  disease  which  specially  belongs 
to  the  Steppes  of  Russia,  from  which  it  frequently  extends  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  cattle-trade  into  Hungary,  Austria,  Galicia, 
Poland,  &a 

4.  That  whenever  circumstances  have  arisen  which  called  for 
the  movements  of  troops  and  consequently  the  transit  of  large 
numbers  of  cattle  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly when  Russian  troops  have  crossed  the  frontier  of  their 
territory,  the  disease  has  been  spread  over  a  far  greater  extent  of 
country. 

5.  That  the  disease  which  has  recently  prevailed  in  Galicia — 
where  it  was  specially  investigated  by  ourselves — as  well  as  in 
Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  the  Danubian  Provinces,  Bessarabia, 
Turkey,  &c.,  is  the  true  Rinderpest  or  Steppe  Murrain  of  Russia. 

6.  That  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  and  others  in  Moravia,  near  to  the  frontier  of  Galicia 
and  Poland,  the  disease  in  its  outbreaks  of  1855, 1856,  and  1857, 
did  not  extend  to  any  country  lying  westward  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Memel  on  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

7.  That  speaking  in  general  terms  Rinderpest  has  not  existed 
in  Central  and  Western  Europe  for  a  period  of  forty-two  years  ; 
its  great  prevalence  at  that  time  being  due  to  the  war  which  was 
being  then  carried  on  between  the  difierent  continental  Kingdoms 
and  States. 

8.  That  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  its  several 
outbreaks  concur  in  proving  that  the  malady  does  not  spread 
from  country  to  country  as  an  ordinary  epizootic.  And  that,  if 
it  were  a  disease  exclusively  belonging  to  this  class,  the  sanitary 
measures  which  are  had  recourse  to  throughout  Europe  would  be 
inefficient  in  preventing  its  extension,  and  consequently  that  in 
all  probability  we  should  long  since  have  been  both  practically 
and  painfully  familiar  with  it  in  this  country,  as  hundreds  of 
our  cattle  would  have  succumbed  to  its  destructive  effects. 

9.  That  it  Is  one  of  the  most  infectious  maladies  of  which  we 
bave  any  experience,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  conveyed 
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bom  animal  to  animal  bj  persons  and  various  articles  of  clothing, 
&c.  which  have  come  in  contact  with  the  diseased  cattle. 

10.  That  the  ox  tribe  is  alone  susceptible  to  the  disease ;  and 
that  the  morbific  matter  on  which  it  depends  lies  dormant  in  the 
system  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  seven  dajs,  and  occasionally, 
according  to  some  continental  authorities,  as  long  as  twenty  days 
before  the  symptoms  declare  themselves. 

11.  That  an  attack  of  the  disease  which  has  terminated  favour- 
ably renders  the  animal  insusceptible  to  a  second  action  of  the 
materies  morbi  which  gives  origin  to  the  pest. 

12.  That  the  deaths  often  amount  to  90  per  cent. 

13.  That  the  malady  is  one  in  which  the  blood  is  early,  if 
not  primarily  affected  ;  and  that  subsequently  the  mucous  mem- 
branes throughout  the  entire  body  become  the  principal  seat  of 
the  morbid  changes. 

14.  That  the  symptoms  in  general  are  well  marked  and  quite 
characteristic  of  the  affection. 

15.  That  all  varieties  of  medical  treatment  which  have  as  yet 
been  tried  have  failed  in  curing  the  disease ;  the  recoveries  which 
take  place]  having  for  the  most  part  depended  on  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  naturtB. 

16.  That  no  fear  need  be  entertained  that  this  destructive  pest 
will  reach  our  shores.  Its  present  great  distance  from  us  would, 
of  itself,  afford  a  fair  amount  of  security ;  but  when  we  add  to 
this  that  no  cattle  find  their  way  from  thence  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  English  market,  and  also  that  in  the  event  of  the 
disease  spreading  from  Galicia,  it  would  have  to  break  through 
hundreds  of  military  cordons^  one  after  the  other,  before  it  could 
possibly  reach  the  western  side  of  the  German  states,  and  more* 
over  that  for  years  past  commerce  has  been  unrestricted  with 
regard  to  skins,  hides,  bones,  &c.,  of  cattle  from  Russia  and  else- 
where, all  alarm  we  believe  may  cease  with  reference  to  its  im- 
portation into  the  British  Isles. 

Jas.  B.  Sihonds. 


X. — On  Horseshoeing.    By  William  Miles. 

Although  the  subject  of  this  paper  may  not  l^itimately  come 
under  the  head  of  agriculture,  it  is  nevertheless  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist,  and  has  been 
so  wofully  neglected  by  him,  that  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for 
attempting  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  its  importance  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.     Horses  are  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
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of  hit  pursuits,  he  cannot  possibly  do  without  them,  and  a  lame 
one  is  a  very  serious  and  expensive  incumbrance  to  him. 

My  object,  therefore,  shall  be  to  show  him  and  others  how 
thej  may  insure  to  themselves  a  much  larger  amount  of  good  and 
efiBcient  service  from  their  horses  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained 
from  them,  at  the  small  cost  of  a  little  attention  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  shod,  and  the  general  treatment  of  their  feet  in 
the  stable.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  to  consider  that  shoeing 
has  accomplished  all  that  can  be  expected  of  it,  if  the  shoes  are 
only  firm  on  the  horse's  feet  when  his  master  requires  his  services  ; 
whether  they  are  tight  and  pinch  him,  or  are  easy  and  comfort- 
able to  him,  are  matters  that  are  seldom  considered,  so  Icng  as 
he  can  go  at  all,  and  contrive  to  keep  himself  on  his  legs,  and 
not  diminish  his  marketable  value  by  tumbling  down  and  breaking 
his  knees ;  all  the  pain  he  endures  passes  unheede<l,  except  by 
the  poor  brute  himself,  and  until  he  becomes  positively  lame 
and  useless  he  receives  no  sympathy  or  care  from  those  whose 
)x)Qnden  duty  it  was  by  timely  attention  to  have  spared  him. 
^^  No  foot  no  horse "  is  a  truth  that  I  doubt  not  has  been 
realized  to  many  of  my  readers,  when,  in  the  expectation  of  an 
agreeable  ride  either  on  business  or  pleasure,  they  have  found 
their  horse  emerge  from  the  stable,  marking  time  with  his  head 
at  every  step  with  the  precision  of  a  drill-sergeant. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  every  one  on  such  occasions  is 
to  travel  yesterday's  journey  over  again  in  the  mind's  eye,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  particular  hole  in  the  road,  or  some 
particular  stone  that  must  have  caused  the  unlooked-for  and 
unexpected  calamity ;  the  bare  possibility  of  its  being  the 
gradually  developed  result  of  long-continued  bad  shoeing,  and 
had  treatment  in  the  stable,  of  course  never  suggests  itself, 
because  the  horse  has  always  been  treated  as  other  horses  are 
treated,  and  therefore  those  things  can  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it ;  and  this  would  be  considered  a  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory answer  to  any  one  who  had  the  temerity  to  surmise  such 
a  cause.  I  will  nevertheless  venture  to  assert,  that  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  of  foot-lameness  out  of  every 
thousand,  bad  shoeing  and  bad  stabling  have  had  more  to  do 
with  it,  than  the  supposed  accident  that  causes  the  horse  to  **'  drop 
his  head  to  it,"  and  thereby  show  that  the  culminating  point 
bad  at  last  been  reached,  anci*that  he  is  indisputably  lame. 

Foot-lameness  is  a  very  insidious  affair,  particularly  that  most 
painful  and  common  form  of  it,  navicular  lameness.  It  steals  on 
very  gradually,  and  for  the  most  part  unobserved  by  all  but  the 
unfortunate  horse ;  he,  poor  beast,  notes  its  every  stage,  and  if 
those  who  look  after  him,  and  those  who  employ  him,  would 
only  attend  to  the  indications  he  gives  them,  they  would  know 
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as  much  about  it  as  he  does,  excepting  the  pain.  His  courage 
enables  him  to  bear  a  good  deal  without  much  flinching,  never- 
theless he  soon  shows  to  a  close  observer  that  mischief  is  brew- 
ing; the  first  indication  he  gives  is  the  straightening  of  the 
pastern  bone,  so  as  to  place  the  weight  of  the  leg  more  on  the 
coffin  bone,  and  less  on  the  navicular  bone ;  then,  as  time  goes 
on,  and  the  pain  increases,  he  relaxes  the  fetlock  joint,  and  bears 
less  weight  on  the  foot  altogether ;  still  there  is  not  much  in  his 
mode  of  standing  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  observer ; 
his  next  plan  for  obtaining  relief  is  to  advance  the  foot  slightly, 
so  as  to  bring  the  toe  of  the  lame  foot  a  little  in  front  of  the  toe 
of  the  opposite  foot,  whereby  he  removes  it  in  some  degree  from 
the  base  which  supports  his  weight. 

All  this  may  have  been  going  on  for  months,  and  no  one  have 
observed  it,  until  at  last  he  can  bear  the  pain  no  longer,  and 
he  thrusts  his  foot  fairly  out  in  front  of  him  in  undisguised 
^'  pointing ;"  nevertheless  he  contrives,  wlien  he  is  at  work,  by 
shortening  his  stride  and  stepping  a  little  quicker,  to  conceal  the 
lameness  ;  and  the  groom  and  his  master  become  in  time  so 
accustomed  to  his  posture  in  the  stable,  that  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  mere  trick,  and  say,  *^  it  is  all  nothing,  he  always  stands  so 
when  at  rest :"  the  latter  may  be  true,  but  the  former  is  some- 
thing more  than  doubtful. 

Some  horses  are  unquestionably  given  to  tricks,  but  no  horse 
ever  indulges  in  a  trick  which  compels  him  to  stand  almost  con- 
stantly on  two  legs  instead  of  four ;  the  pain  and  inconvenience 
of  such  a  proceeding  would  soon  induce  him  to  relinquish  it  as  a 
matter  of  aniusement.  Before  he  can  point  a  fore  foot  he  is 
obliged  to  dispense  with  the  support  of  the  opposite  hind  leg, 
which  he  does  by  relaxing  the  muscles,  lowering  the  hip,  bending 
the  joints,  and  resting  the  limb  on  the  toe ;  he  then  has  to  dii  ide 
liis  weight  as  equally  as  he  can  between  the  other  hind  leg  and 
the  opposite  fore  leg,  and  having  done  this  he  raises  the  lame 
foot  and  deposits  it  sufficiently  jforward  to  insure  its  exemption 
from  sustaining  any  portion  of  his  weight ;  he  then  lowers  his 
head  and  neck  with  a  view  of  still  further  diminishing  the  weight 
on  his  feet,  and  presents  altogether  such  a  picture  of  misery,  that 
it  would  require  a  very  lively  imagination  in  the  beholder  to 
suppose  the  horse  is  merely  indulging  himself  in  an  agreeable 
trick. 

The  horse's  foot  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  textures  so 
elaborately  and  beautifully  combined  as  to  form  one  complicateit 
but  perfect  spring,  and  unless  that  spring  is  permitted  to  Imie 
constant  freedom  of  action,  it  very  soon  gets  out  of  order,  the 
more  delicate  parts  lose  their  elasticity,  and  the  power  of  espnn- 
sion,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  soundness  of  the  fool,  becomes 
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first  diminished,  and  ultimately  destroyed,  whereby  the  horse  is 
soon  rendered  useless.  I  take  it  there  are  few  persons  who  will 
dispute  the  expansion  of  the  horse's  foot,  but  whatever  the  general 
theory  about  it  may  be,  the  all  but  universal  practice  is  to  treat 
it  as  an  inelastic  solid,  whose  chief  use  is  to  pound  MacAdamized 
roads. 

The  horse  in  a  state  of  nature  roams  about  at  will  with  his 
feet  unfettered,  and  they  take  no  harm,  simply  because  he  is 
permitted  to  look  where  he  is  goin^,  pick  his  way  over  difficult 
ground,  and  direct  his  own  pace ;  but  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
service  of  man  these  valuable  privileges  and  safeguards  are  with- 
drawn, and  the  various  uses  to  which  he  is  put,  and  the  rapid 
rate  at  which  he  is  required  to  travel  over  all  sorts  of  roads,  call 
for  some  efficient  protection  to  his  feet,  and  it  is  not  only  our 
doty,  in  return  for  the  important  services  he  renders,  to  see  that 
it  is  applied  in  the  manner  the  least  detrimental  to  him,  but  it 
is  our  interest  to  do  so  in  anticipation  of  the  lengthened  service 
it  will  insure  to  us.  If  horses  were  always  properly  shod,  and 
properly  stabled,  they  would  repay  the  care  thus  bestowed  on 
tliem  by  the'  increased  length  of  efficient  service  they  would  per- 
form. When  a  horse  has  worked  seven  or  eight  years  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  his  master  say,  *^  he  owes  me  nothing," 
which  may  be  perfectly  true,  considering  the  treatment  he  has 
received  ;  but  if  he  had  been  properly  treated  during  the  time  he 
would  be  still  some  eight  or  ten  years  of  active  service  in  his 
master's  debt. 

The  horse  is  a  much  longer  lived  animal  than  people  generally 
suppose  him  to  be ;  but  the  prevalent  mistake  as  to  the  length  of 
bis  natural  life  may  be  attributed  to  two  opposite  causes :  First, 
the  very  large  number  that  are  known  to  die  at  an  early  age — 
victims,  it  may  truly  be  said,  of  over-work,  bad  management,  and 
cruel  treatment ;  and  next,  the  great  difficulty  there  always  is  of 
ascertaining  the  real  age  of  a  horse  when  the  mark  has  dis- 
appeared from  his  mouth.  Horses  are  marketable  commodities, 
and  very  few  persons  are  disposed  to  lessen  their  value,  by 
recording  very  accurately  the  number  of  years  that  pass  over 
their  heads,  after  the  mark  is  gone ;  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
remain  about  nine  or  ten  years  old  so  long,  that  their  actual  age 
becomes  buried  in  oblivion,  and  at  last  no  one  really  does  know 
bow  old  they  are.  Many  a  man  at  this  moment  is  using  a  horse, 
perhaps  some  eight  or  ten  years  older  than  he  thinks  he  is.  I 
remember  many  years  ago  purchasing  an  active  showy  horse,  said 
to  be  about  the  mysterious  age  of  other  people's  horses,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  powers  of  work  to  indi-^ 
cate  greater  age  ;  but  on  tracing  his  history  I  discovered  that  he 
Was  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  the  sire  of  a  very  large  progeny. 
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Now,  if  I  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  him  back  I  should 
never  have  known  within  fifteen  or  sixteen  vears  how  old  he 
really  was. 

I  have,  at  different  times,  met  with  four  horses  who  were  all 
known  to  be  over  forty  years  old,  and  were  still  at  work ;  one 
of  them  was  shot  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  not  because  he  was  in- 
capable of  further  work,  but  because  his  master  saw  the  servant 
ill  use  him.  But,  perhaps  without  taxing  my  memory  for  further 
facts,  those  supplied  by  my  own  stable  in  November  of  last  year 
may  sufficiently  illustrate  my  position,  that  the  natural  life  of  a 
horse  is  longer  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  I  had  at 
that  time  six  horses  in  my  stable  whose  combined  ages  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  and  five  of  them  are  still 
there,  with  clean  legs  and  hoofs  looking  like  colts'  hoofs.  The 
sixth  I  had  destroyed  last  December  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 
When  I  purchased  him  nineteen  years  ago  he  had  incipient 
navicular  disease,  but  I  contrived  by  shoeing  and  stable  manage- 
ment to  keep  it  at  bay  all  that  time. 

I'he  patriarch  of  the  lot,  who  was  bred  only  'five  miles  from 
'Exeter,  has  just  completed  his  fortieth  year ;  his  early  history  does 
not  redound  to  his  credit ;  he  was  a  very  unruly,  unmanageable 
brute,  and  was  perpetually  changing  masters  for  running  away  and 
kicking  carriages  to  pieces  ;  two  hackney  men  in  succession  tried 
him,  but  were  obliged  to  part  with  him ;  at  length  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  commercial  traveller,  whose  long 
journeys  through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  after  a  few  years,  subdued 
him,  and  he  became  a  very  useful  horse,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  sold  to  a  friend  of  mine,  from  whom  I  purchased  him  exacdj 
twenty  years  ago.  He  is  a  high  stepper  and  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  if  you  do  not  look  in  his  mouth  his  general  appearance 
would  pass  muster  for  nine  or  ten  years  old ;  he  is  perfectly 
quiet  out  of  the  stable,  but  he  had  been  so  teazed  and  worried 
all  his  life,  until  he  came  into  my  hands,  that  even  now  he  will 
not  permit  a  stranger  to  enter  his  box  alone.  The  next  in 
seniority  is  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  is  the  best  hack  I  ever 
rode.  Seventeen  years  ago,  the  smith  who  usually  shod  him 
declared  his  feet  to  be  so  far  gone  that  he  could  shoe  him  no 
longer ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  shot,  as  ^'  used  up," 
and  '^  quite  done  for,'*  when  I  came  to  the  rescue,  and  accepted 
him  as  a  present,  with  the  view  of  trying  what  I  could  do  to  put 
him  on  his  feet  again,  and  the  result  of  my  trial  has  been  seven- 
teen years  of  very  efficient  service. 

There  is  no  specialty  attending  the  history  of  the  other  three: 
one  is   twenty-one  years  old,  and   has  been  in  my  possession 
sixteen  years ;  another  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  has  been  in  my 
possession  nine  years ;  and  the  last  of  the  six  above  named  horses 
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is  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  have  had  him  eight  years.  The  horse 
I  purchased  to  replace  the  one  that  was  shot  in  December  is 
seyen  years  old,  and  was  in  hard  work  up  to  the  time  I  bought 
him,  and  although  he  has  been  only  five  months  in  my  posses- 
sion, his  feet  and  legs  have  wonderfully  improved,  and  begin  to 
resemble  those  of  my  other  horses. 

If  I  were  asked  to  account  for  my  horses'  legs  and  feet 
being  in  better  order  than  those  of  my  neighbours,  I  should 
attribute  it  to  the  four  following  circumstances  :  First,  that  they 
are  all  shod  with  few  nails,  so  placed  in  the  shoe  as  to  permit 
the  foot  to  expand  every  time  they  move ;  secondly,  that  they  all 
lire  in  boxes  instead  of  stalls,  and  can  move  whenever  they 
please ;  thirdly,  that  they  have  two  hours  daily  walking  exercise 
when  they  are  not  at  work;  and  fourthly,  that  I  have  not  a 
head-stall  or  rack-chain  in  my  stable :  these  four  circumstances 
comprehend  the  whole  mystery  of  keeping  horses'  legs  fine,  an<l 
their  feet  in  sound  working  condition  up  to  a  good  old  age. 
Another  case  occurs  to  me,  where  the  same  result  has  followed 
similar  treatment  in  a  mare  I  purchased  for  a  friend  twelve 
years  ago ;  she  was  twelve  years  old  when  I  bought  her,  and  had* 
done  a  great  deal  of  work ;  she  has  ever  since  been  shod  by  the 
smiths  who  shoe  my  horses,  has  lived  in  a  loose  box,  is  never 
tied  up,  and  continues  to  do  her  work  as  pleasantly  as  ever  she 
did.  I  may  mention,  in  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  my  horses 
are  never  tied  up ;  that  a  short  time  ago  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  had  occasion  to  apply  a  liniment  to  the  throat  of  one  of 
them,  asked  for  a  halter,  and  learnt  to  his  astonishment  that  there 
was  not  one  in  the  stable ;  we  substituted  a  watering  bridle,  and 
afterwards  fastened  the  horse  to  the  pillar  reins,  to  prevent  his 
rubbing  his  neck,  instead  of  adopting  the  usual  plan  of  tying 
him  short  by  the  head  to  the  wall :  a  watering  bridle  is  at  all 
times  preferable  to  a  halter  either  for  commanding  or  leading  a 
horse. 

I  am  often  assured,  when  talking  of  shoeing,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  persuade  country  smiths  to  listen  for  a  moment  to 
any  new  suggestion,  or  to  adopt  any  new  plan,  that  they  are  an 
obstinate  prejudiced  race,  and  nothing  can  induce  them  to  relin- 
quish any  of  their  old  notions.  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  this 
does  not  at  all  accord  with  my  experience  of  them  as  a  class  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  found  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  hard- 
working, painstaking  men,  evincing  great  interest  in  their  work, 
and  anxious  to  do  it  as  well  as  they  could.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  no  exceptions,  because  I  know  there  are  ;  but 
the  exceptions  do  not  disprove  the  rule. 

Before  we  consent  to  condemn  them  in  a  body  let  us  see  bow 
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the  matter  really  stands  between  them  and  their  employers,  who 
accuse  them  of  prejudice  and  obstinacy.  We  must  not  forget 
that  they  have  been  accustomed  from  the  period  of  their  appren- 
ticeship to  shoe  horses  in  one  particular  manner,  which  has 
hitherto  given  satisfaction,  and,  as  far  as  they  know  to  the  con- 
trary, they  have  never  lamed  a  horse. 

We  must  not  be  surprised,  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
they  should  show  great  reluctance  to  relinquish  plans  which  lono: 
Iiabit  has  rendered  almost  second  nature  to  them,  or  if  thej 
require  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  practicability  and 
superiority  of  a  new  plan,  before  they  consent  to  give  up  the 
old  one ;  and  as  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  efface  what  has  been 
already  learnt  than  to  teach  what  is  new,  he  who  undertakes  to 
become  an  instructor,  must  at  least  be  sufficiently  master  of  his 
subject  to  be  able  to  point  out  pretty  clearly  the  advantages  of 
the  plan  he  proposes  over  that  which  he  desires  to  alter ;  to  which 
end  he  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  details  of  his  plan  before 
he  ventures  into  the  forge,  for  an  intelligent  smith  will  make  a 
very  accurate  estimate  of  his  fitness  to  teach  before  he  has  been 
many  minutes  there ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  much  of  the  ob- 
stinacy and  perversity  one  hears  of  may  be  traced  to  the  smith's 
having  received  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  directions.  And 
surely  it  is  not  very  unreasonable  in  him  to  object  to  cany  out 
details  which  he  does  not  comprehend,  and  which  he  strongly 
suspects  his  instructor  is  not  very  clear  about,  when  he  knows 
full  well  that  he  would  decline  to  share  the  blame  with  him,  in 
case  the  experiment  should  fail,  and  the  horse  cast  a  shoe. 

I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which 
smiths  have  yielded  their  opinion  to  me,  as  soon  as  they  foand 
that  I  really  knew  what  1  was  talking  about,  and  that  I  conld 
not  only  give  them  directions,  but  show  them  exactly  how  to 
carry  them  out  in  detail,  and,  if  I  had  only  possessed  the  brawny 
arm  which  is  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  that  I  could  have 
forged  the  shoe  and  fitted  it  to  the  foot.  I'hey  all  feel  that 
horseshoeing  is  open  to  improvement,  and  as  a  class  they  are 
anxious  for  information  that  they  can  depend  on,  but  they  are 
naturally  very  shy  of  relinquishing  plans  which  they  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  for  others  which  they  do  not  comprehend ; 
but  any  gentleman  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  principle  and  details  of  the  plan  which  I  advocate,  will 
very  soon  become  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  forge,  and  while  be  is 
improving  the  condition  of  his  own  horses*  feet,  he  will  find 
that  he  is  indoctrinating  the  whole  district  to  the  great  benefit 
of  his  neighbours ;  for  although  they  will  not  take  trouble  them- 
selves^ they  are  soon  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  trouble 
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taken  by  others,  and  will  send  their  horses  to  the  man  who  can 
shoe  them  best,  and  that  causes  the  other  smiths  to  look  about 
them  and  change  their  plans. 

A  few  years  ago  I  rented  a  house  for  the  summer  near  to  a 
coontry  Tillage,  and  was  very  soon  waited  on  by  the  smith  with 
specimens  of  his  shoes,  and  a  foot  shod  in  his  very  best  man* 
oer;  and  as  examples  of  careful  finish  they  were  very  pretty 
tbin^  to  look  at ;  but  when  I  descended  from  the  ornamental 
to  the  useful,  and  began  to  point  out  the  defects  one  after 
the  other,  he  looked  astonished,  and  not  very  well  pleased ;  he 
was,  however,  somewhat  consoled  by  my  telling  him  that  I 
would  have  one  of  my  horses  brought  to  his  forge  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  then  I  would  show  him  what  I  meant.  I 
kept  my  word,  and  finding  that  he  entered  with  interest  into 
my  views,  and  tried  his  best  to  understand  and  carry  them  out,  I 
took  some  trouble  with  him,  and  frequently  looked  in  and  directed 
him  at  his  work.  One  day  I  found  him  turning  store-shoes  of 
a  better  form  than  any  I  haul  yet  seen  in  his  forge,  and  observing 
to  him  that  they  were  more  like  what  I  meant,  he  said,  ^'  Oh  yes, 
I  hare  got  it  now,  Sir  ;  my  shoes  were  all  too  short  to  fit  as  they 
ought  to  do;"  and  pointing  to  some  that  were  hanging  against 
the  urall,  he  added,  '*  before  you  came  here  I  used  to  feel  very 
proud  of  those  shoes,  but  now  it  makes  me  ill  to  look  at  them, 
and  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  make  one  like  them  again."  He 
had  become  a  really  good  shoer,  and  understood  how  to  fit  a 
shoe  properly,  and  I  think  he  would  have  found  it  a  difficult  job 
to  fall  back  on  his  old  pattern  again.  His  fame  soon  spread, 
and  he  obtained  the  shoeing  of  all  the  gentlemen's  horses 
for  several  miles  around  him.  Similar  results  have  followed 
in  other  instances  where  I  have  bestowed  a  little  trouble,  and 
1  must  say  that  I  have  invariably  received  civility  and  attention 
at  the  time  and  on  many  occasions  expressions  of  great  gratitude 
afterwards. 

Many  persons  have  been  deterred  from  interfering  with  the 
smith,  because,  as  they  have  told  me,  they  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  anatomy  or  physiology  of  the  horse's  foot,  and  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  study  it ;  but  such  know- 
ledge is  not  at  all  necessary  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
principle  and  practice  of  horseshoeing ;  if  it  were,  they  might 
well  be  excused  for  not  attempting  it :  all  that  is  really  required 
of  them  is  to  take  one  anatomical  and  one  physiological  fact  on 
trust,  and  believe  that  the  horse's  hoof  is  lined  hy  a  very  sensi- 
tive membrane,  which  must  on  no  account  ever  be  wounded,  and 
that  the  hoof  itself  is  elastic,  and*  expands  when  the  weight  of 
the  horse  is  thrown  on  the  foot,  and  contracts  when  it  is  taken  off 
again ;  all  the  rest  is  purely  mechanical  and  merely  calls  for  the 
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exercise  of  a  little  thought  and  patience  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple and  apply  it. 

But  before  I  enter  on  details  let  me  dispose  of  one  subject  that 
has  given  rise  to  much  unnecessary  thought  and  controversy— I 
mean  the  very  generally  entertained  notion,  that  particular  kinds 
of  roads  and  certain  kinds  of  work  call  for  «eparate  and  distioct 
methods  of  shoeing— -which  has  greatly  complicated  and  mystified 
a  very  simple  and  straightforward  matter :  the  truth  is,  that  no 
system  of  shoeing  is  worth  cme  moment's  thought  or  considera- 
tion that  will  not  answer  equally  well  in  every  description  of 
ground,  and  for  every  kind  of  work. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  hunter  forms  a  special  excep- 
tion, but  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  last  ten  years  has  entirely 
dispelled  the  fallacy,  and  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  tortnre 
inflicted  on  hunters  by  nailing  the  shoes  from  heel  to  heel,  with 
a  view  of  keeping  them  on  their  feet,  is  an  unnecessary  act  of 
cruelty  perpetrated  to  support  the  notion,  that  deep  ground  would 
pull  the  shoes  off  unless  they  were  secured  by  extra  nails  ;  bat  if 
a  shoe  fits  the  foot  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  is  perfectly  fastened  to 
it  by  five  nails,  nothing  abort  of  a  violent  wrench  from  the  smith's 
pincers  can  remove  it.  This  has  been  proved  in'  numberless 
instances,  not  only  by  myself  but  by  others  in  various  hunting 
countries,  who  have  kindly  communicated  to  me  the  result  of 
their  experience  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  plan  of  shoeing  and 
general  treatment  of  the  horse's  foot,  which  I  recommended  in  a 
work  I  published  some  years  ago  on  that  subject,  and  which  an 
officer  of  Prussian  Hussars  desired  my  permission  to  translate 
and  publish  in  German ;  and  he  writes  me  that  he  and  several 
of  his  brother  officers  have  had  their  horses  shod  as  I  have 
directed,  and  that  they  never  lose  a  shoe.  It  would  be  a  useless 
waste  of  time  to  go  over  all  the  proofs  again;  nevertheless, 
as  I  am  now  writing  for  agricultural  readers,  it  is  desirable  that 
I  should  be  able  to  show  to  them,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  mode  of  shoeing  which  I  recommend  will  stand  the  test 
of  the  deep  clay  ground  their  horses  are  sometimes  called  upon 
to  work  in  ;  and  in  order  to  qualify  myself  to  speak  with  authority 
in  this  matter,  I  have  lately  instituted  an  experiment  which  I 
think  will  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  most  sceptical. 

The  two  subjects  of  my  experiment  were  horses  employed 
in  drawing  materials  for  a  large  public  building  in  course  of 
erection  in  a  deep  clay  meadow,  and  I  chose  the  particular  time 
for  making  the  experiment,  because  the  unusual  quantity  of  rain 
that  had  fallen  during  the  preceding  six  weeks  had  rendered  the 
ground,  both  in  the  meadow  and  at  the  quarry  from  which  the 
stone  was  drawn,  as  deep  and  clinging  as  it  is  possible  to  con* 
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ceive  ground  io  be.  One  of  the  horses  was  the  property  of  the 
builder,  and  the  other  belonged  to  the  person  who  had  contracted 
to  draw  the  stone  from  the  quany,  and  whose  horses  are  chiefly 
employed  in  drawing  either  timber  or  stone,  than  which  no  work 
can  be  more  trying  to  the  security  of  horses'  shoes  at  such  a 
season,  and  in  such  a  county  as  Devon.  I  was  present  at  the 
shoeing  of  these  horses,  and  saw  them  both  shod  with  five  nails 
only  in  each  fore  shoe  and.  a  clip  at  the  toe.  The  shoes  were 
plain  waggon-horse  shoes,  with  stamped  holes  and  no  fullering. 
The  builder's  horse  was  a  fair  average  cart  horse  15  hands  3|^ 
inches  high,  and  the  shoes  that  were  put  on  him  weighed  1  lb. 
U  ozs.  each.  The  contractor's  horse  was  a  heavy  waggon  horse 
16  hands  and  an  inch  high  ;  and  I  could  scarcely  have  found  a 
fairer  subject  for  my  experiment :  he  has  remarkably  weak  feet, 
with  hoofs  full  of  what  smiths  call  shaky  places,  and  he  is  so  hot 
and  impetuous  in  his  work  that  the  driver  never  can  prevent  him 
doing  much  more  than  his  share.  I  had  one  of  his  shoes  mea- 
sured and  weighed  just  before  it  was  nailed  on,  and  found  it  to 
be  6  inches  across  from  side  to  side  at  the  quarters,  and  7  inches 
from  toe  to  heel,  and  it  weighed  exactly  2^  lbs.,  so  that  each 
nail  in  his  shoe  had  to  retain  half  a  pound  weight  of  iron  and 
hold  it  to  his  foot 

I  visited  both  the  horses  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  found 
their  shoes  not  only  safe  on  their  feet,  but  not  a  clinch  had  risen, 
neither  had  either  of  their  shoes  shifted  in  the  smallest  degree. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  larger  horse  coming  from  the 
quany  with  a  load  of  stone,  and  anything  more  satisfactory  to 
me,  as  regarded  my  experiment,  or  less  satisfactory  to  the  poor 
brute,  I  cannot  conceive ;  for  he  was  literally  plastered  up  to  the 
knees  and  hocks  with  a  thick  layer  of  red  clay,  and  the  spokes  of 
the  wheels  were  in  a  like  condition  up  to  the  nave,  showing  pretty 
clearly  the  kind  of  ground  he  had  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  sort 
of  test  that  had  been  applied  to  the  security  of  his  shoes. 

At  the  expiration  of  another  fortnight  I  again  examined  the 
shoes  of  both  the  horses,  and  finding  those  of  the  larger  horse 
completely  worn  out,  I  had  them  taken  off  and  replaced  by 
new  ones  fastened  by  five  nails ;  the  shoes  of  the  other  horse 
not  being  worn  out,  I  permitted  him  to  carry  them  another 
week,  and  then,  considering  he  had  worn  them  long  enough 
for  my  purpose,  I  had  him  reshod;  but  wishing  to  make 
mj  experiment  as  perfect  as  I  could,  I  had  two  of  the  nails 
omitted,  and  shod  him  with  three  nails  only  in  each  fore  shoe ; 
and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  I  saw  him  at  work  with  his  shoes 
safe  on  his  feet.  I  do  not  mention  this  fact  with  the  view  of 
trying  to  persuade  others  to  shoe  their  horses  with  only  three 
nails,  although  I  have  not  had  more  than  three  nails  in  a  fore 
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shoe  of  any  horse  belonging  to  me  for  several  years  past,  neither 
do  I  intend  to  increase  the  number :  I  merely  record  the  fact  to 
show  that  no  one  need  fear  to  trust  their  horses*  shoes  to  tie 
keeping  of  Jive  nails. 

The  result  of  the  numberless  experiments  I  have  made  at 
various  times,  on  all  sorts  of  horses  doing  every  kind  of  work,  is, 
that  there  is  but  one  principle  to  be  observed  in  horseshoeing:, 
which  will  admit  of  no  variation  or  compromise :  the  shoe  wuit 
Jit  the  footf  whatever  tlie  shape  of  the  foot  may  Iiappen  to  be, 
and  it  must  be  nailed  to  the  lioof  in  such  a  manner  as  tcill 
permit  the  foot  to  expand  to  the  weight  of  the  horse ;  this  latter 
condition  will  be  best  complied  with  by  placing  three  nails  ia 
the  outer  limb  of  the  shoe,  and  two  in  the  inner  limb  between 
the  toe  and  tlie  commencement  of  the  inner  quarter ;  a  larger 
number  than  five  nails  can  never  be  required  in  any  shoe  of  anv 
size,  or  under  any  circumstances,  excepting  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
counteracting  defective  and  clumsy  fitting.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  describe,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  details  of  the  plan  I  recom- 
mend ;  and  if  it  should  appear,  to  those  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  read  what  I  have  already  published,  that  I  have  re- 
peated myself,  I  can  only  answer  that  the  details  of  a  fixed  plan 
will  admit  of  no  variation  in  substance,  and  very  little  in  words. 

The  first  thing  requiring  attention  is  the  removal  of  the  old 
shoes,  which  should  be  done  with  much  more  care  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  it,  and  without  any  of  that  violent  wrenching  from 
side  to  side  one  too  often  witnesses,  whereby  the  clenches  are 
dragged  through  the  crust  by  main  force,  and  the  horn  wantonly 
and  unnecessarily  destroyed.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  raise  the 
clenches  with  the  buffer,  and,  if  the  nails  should  still  retain  a 
firm  hold  and  resist  a  moderate  effort  to  displace  the  shoe,  the 
punch  should  be  used  to  loosen  them,  so  as  to  cause  the  shoe  to 
come  off  easily  and  without  damage  to  the  hoof.  The  smith  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble  by  the  unbroken  bom  he  will 
find  to  nail  to,  and  the  firmer  hold  he  will  obtain  for  his  nails 
when  he  comes  ^to  nail  on  the  new  shoe.  Having  taken  off  the 
shoe  the  rasp  should  be  passed  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  crust 
before  the  foot  is  let  down,  to  remove  the  jagged  edge,  and  also 
to  ascertain  that  there  are  no  stubs  remaining  in  the  horn :  if  the 
edge  is  not  rasped  it  is  apt  to  split  and  break  when  the  horse 
moves,  which  he  is  sure  to  do  as  soon  as  his  foot  is  on  the  ground 
again.  No  horse  should  have  more  than  one  foot  bared  at  a 
time ;  however  strong  his  feet  may  happen  to  be,  he  is  sure  to 
stand  quieter  on  a  shod  foot  than  he  can  on  a  bare  one,  and  it 
will  prevent  his  breaking  the  crust.  A  horse  with  weak  flat  feet 
is  in  positive  misery  when  forced  to  sustain  his  whole  weight  on 
a  bare  foot,  while  the  opposite  foot  is  held  up. 
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Prevloas  to  preparing  the  foot  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
sfioe,  we  must  consider,  first,  the  kind  of  foot  we  have  to  deal 
with ;  and  next,  the  condition  of  the  roads  it  will  have  to  travel 
upon ;  for  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  pare  a  weak  flat  sole 
as  much  as  a  strong  arched  one,  or  to  pare  either  as  much  when 
the  roads  are  hard  and  covered  with  loose  stones  as  when  they 
are  moist  and  even.  No  general  rule,  therefore,  can  be  laid  down 
that  would  apply  to  all  kinds  of  feet,  or  indeed  to  the  same  foot 
at  all  times  ;  the  amount  of  paring  the  foot  is  to  undergo  must 
entirely  depend  on  the  above  considerations. 

A  strong  foot  with  an  arched  sole,  when  the  roads  are  in 
good  order,  will  require  to  have  the  toe  shortened,  the  quar- 
ters and  heels  lowered,  and  the  sole  pareil,  until  it  will  yield 
in  some  slight  degree  to  very  hard  pressure  from  the  thumb ; 
but  on  no  account  should  it  ever  be  pared  thin  enough  to 
yield  to  moderate  pressure:  the  angles  formed  by  the  crust, 
and  the  bars  at  the  heels,  must  be  cleared  out,  and  all  the  dead 
born  removed  therefrom,  and  the  bars  should  be  lowered  nearly 
to  a  level*Hvith  the  sole. 

A  weak  flat  foot,  on  the  contrary,  will  bear  no  shortening 
of  the  toe,  and  very  little  paring  or  lowering  anywhere ;  the 
heels  of  such  feet  are  sure  to  be  too  low  already,  and  the  sole 
too  thin;  in  fact,  the  less  that  is  done  to  them  the  better 
bejond  clearing  out  the  dead  horn  from  the  angles  at  the 
beets,  and  making  the  crust  bear  evenly  on  the  shoe ;  but  this 
hollow  between  the  bars  and  the  frog,  or  the  frog  itself,  must 
never  be  touched  by  a  knife  in  any  foot,  whether  it  be  a  weak 
one  or  a  strong  one,  and  as  these  latter  directions  differ  so  ma- 
terially from  the  usual  practice  of  smiths,  I  may  perhaps  be 
expected  to  state  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  enforce  them  in 
opposition  to  what  they  no  doubt  consider  a  time-honoured 
custom ;  I  mean,  the  inveterate  habit  they  all  have  of  trimming 
the  frog,  and  opening  out  the  heels  at  every  shoeing  ;  but  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  ^'  it  is  a  custom  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  obsen^ance." 

The  bars  are  not  separate  and  distinct  portions  of  the  hoof, 
but  simply  continuations  of  the  crust  reflected  or  turned  back  at 
each  heel  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  sole,  where  they 
meet  in  a  point  and  form  a  triangular  space  for  the  reception  of 
the  elastic  cushion,  usually  called  the  sensible  frog:  each  of 
these  reflected  portions,  at  its  deepest  part,  rises  about  an  inch 
into  the  cavity  of  the  hoof,  and  is  connected  at  its  upper  part, 
throaghout  its  whole  extent,  on  one  edge  with  the  horny  sole,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  homy  frog,  whereby  the  homy  covering  of 
the  foot  is  completed  and  made  continuous.  This  doubling  back 
of  the  crust  on  each  side,  from  the  heel  to  the  point  of  the  frog, 
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together  with  the  increased  thickness  of  the  crust  itself  at  the 
extremity  of  each  heel,  is  evidently  designed  to  keep  the  heels 
apart,  and  prevent  their  pressing  inconveniently  on  the  structures 
within  the  hoof ;  and  if  the  substance  of  the  horn  be  thinned  by 
paring  the  sides  of  it,  it  is  clear  that  its  power  of  resistance  must 
be  diminished,  the  natural  action  of  the  foot  damaged,  and  the 
chance  of  contraction  greatly  increased.  Many  smiths,  who  are 
merciless  in  paring  the  sides  of  the  bars,  which  ought  never  to  he 
touched  by  a  knife,  waste  much  time  and  patience  in  preserving 
the  portion  that  projects,  beyond  the  surface  of  the  sole,  which 
they  had  better  have  pared  down  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  sole, 
as  it  only  impedes  the  removal  of  the  dead  horn  from  the  comer 
of  the  sole  at  the  heel,  and  would  have  been  worn  away,  if  the  pre- 
sence of  the  shoe  had  not  prevented  it 

The  frog  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  portions,  viz.,  the 
homy  frog,  the  sensitive  frog,  and  a  thick  elastic  cushion,  which 
is  interposed  between  the  sensitive  frog  and  the  navicular  joint, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  this  important  little  joint  from 
injury :  the  portion,  however,  with  which  we  are  now  more  im- 
mediately concerned,  as  connected  with  the  mechanical  art  of 
shoeing,  is  the  homy  frog. 

No  part  of  the  foot  shows  the  difference  between  good  shoe> 
ing  and  bad  so  soon,  or  so  palpably,  as  the  frog.  The  frog 
of  a  foot  that  has  been  well  shod  for  some  time  presents  a 
full,  plump  appearance,  with  an  even  surface  and  a  broad  oval 
cleft,  with  a  well-defined  edge,  not  broken  through  at  the  back; 
whereas  a  frog,  that  has  been  long  subjected  to  bad  treatment, 
is  shrunk  and  hard,  with  a  ragged  uneven  surface  and  a  nar- 
row cleft  broken  through  at  the  back,  and  extending  up  be- 
tween the  bulbs  of  the  heel&  The  horn  of  the  frog  is  thiooer 
and  of  a  closer  and  more  delicate  texture  than  the  horn  of  the 
hoof,  and  is  evidently  intended  not  only  to  protect  the  parts 
immediately  above  it,  but  also  to  ]>revent  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  which  keeps  these  parts  in  a  soft,  yielding  condition ; 
but  it  cuts  so  easily,  and  looks  so  clean  and  trim  when  its  surface 
is  pared  off,  that  very  few  smiths  indeed  can  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  it  alone,  and  not  even  cut  off  the  rags  ;  nevertheless  they 
had  better  do  so,  for  those  very  rags  which  they  think  it  desirable 
to  remove  were  caused  by  paring  off  the  surface  of  the  bora  at 
the  last  shoeing,  whereby  a  part  was  lain  bare  that  never  was 
intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  which  in 
consequence  became  dry  and  hard,  and  soon  cracked,  and  the 
edges  having  curled  outwards  formed  the  rags  which  are  so 
offensive  to  the  eye  of  the  smith  ;  and,  if  he  should  be  tempted 
to  remove  them,  he  will  again  lay  the  foundation  of  other  cracks 
and  other  rags,  until  at  last  the  frog  will  have  dwindled  down  bj 
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small  d^rees  to  bmlf  its  original  size.  Now  if,  instead  of  per- 
sisting in  this  gradual  work  of  destruction,  he  would*  only  leave 
the  frog  alone,  and  never  touch  it  with  a  knife,  the  rags  in  due 
time  would  entirely  disappear,  and  the  frog  become  covered  by 
a  coating  of  newly  secreted  horn.  The  horn  of  the  frog,  when 
left  to  itself,  is  adways  undergoing  a  process  of  exfoliation  and 
Tpprodnction*  The  exfoliation  for  the  most  part  occurs  in  small 
particles,  resemUing  the  dust  which  adheres  to  Turkey  figs ;  but 
at  other  times  the  whole  surface  of  the  frog  will  exfoliate  in  a 
mass,  leaving  a  smaller,  but  still  perfect,  frog  beneath,  covered 
with  soand  horn.  The  small  particles  of  esifoliated  horn  may 
best  be  seen  in  the  feet  of  horses  shod  with  leather,  where  the 
artificial  covering  has  prevented  their  escape;  and  so  little  is 
this  natural  process-  of  exfoliation  understood  by  horse-masters  in 
general,  that  I  have  frequently  had  my  attention  gravely  directed 
to  the  accomulation  of  these  particles,  as  unmistakable  evidence 
of  tbe  leath^  having  rotted  the  frog. 

The  shoe  should  be  neither  too  light,  nor  too  narrow  in  the 
web :  light  shoes  are  apt  to  bend  before  they  are  half-worn  out, 
and  narrow-webbed  shoes  expose  the  sole  and  frog  to  unnecessary 
injory  front  stones  in  the  road.  Every  fore-shoe  should  be  more 
or  less  seated  on  the  foot-surface,  te  prevent  it  pressing  on  and 
brauing  the  sole ;  bat  a  perfectly  flat  surface  should  be  preserved 
aioand  the  edge  of  the  foot-surface  of  the  shoe-  from  heel  to  heel 
for  the  omst  to  rest  upon.  The  amount  of  seating  to  be  em- 
ployed must  be  determined  by  the  description  of  foot  to  be  shod ; 
for  instance,  a  bipad  foot,  with  a  flat  sole  and  weak  horn,  will 
recpiire  a  wide  web,  considerably  seated,  to  prevent  it  coming  in 
contact  with  the  sole  and  bruising  it ;  but  a  narrow  foot,  with  an 
arched  sole  and  strong  horn,  will  require  less  width  of  web  and 
lets  seating,  otherwise  the  dirt  and  grit  of  the  road  would  be- 
oome  impacted  between  the  shoe  and  the  sole,  and  cause  as  much 
pressure  and  injury  as  the  iron  would  have  done. 

Tbe  safest  guide  to  the  proper  amount  of  seating  is  to  apply 
the  shoe  to  the  foot,  and  observe  whether  there  is  room  for  a  picker 
to  pass  freely  between  the  shoe  and  the  sole ;  if  there  should  not 
be  sufficient  space  for  a  free  passage  all  rbund  the  shoe  the  seating 
most  be  increased ;  and  if  there  should  be  more  than  is  necessary, 
it  most  be  diminished.  The  smith,  having  carefully  prepared  the 
foot,  and  selected  a  shoe  with  a  proper  amount  of  seating  for  it, 
bas  next  to  cut  off  the  heels,  and  fit  the  shoe  to  the  foot ;  and  he 
mnst  always  bear  in  mind,  that  fitting  the  shoe  to  the  foot  does 
not  mean  fitting  the  foot  to  the  shoe — an  error  that  smiths  are 
prone  to  fall  into. 

I  have  very  frequently  had  occasion  to  remind  a  smith,  that  he 
was  saving  himself  trouble  at  the  expense  of  the  horse  by  accons* 
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mod&ting  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  instead  of  altering  the  shoe  to  the 
foot;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  unless  a  smith  is  encoaraved 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  work,  by  the  owner  of  the  horse  payio^; 
an  occasional  risit  to  the  forge,  and  showing  that  he,  too,  is 
interested,  it  is  very  tempting  to  him,  when  he  finds  the  foot  and 
the  shoe  do  not  come  well  together,  to  adopt  the  more  expeditious 
and  less   troublesome  course  of  substitutint:  the 
knife  and  rasp  for  the  hammer  and  anvil.      Eveiy 
forge  is  expected  to  be  supplied  with  store  shoes 
"  turned  in   the  rough,"  and   if  they   were  left 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  width,  and  straighier 
at  the  quarters,  with  the  heels  wider  apart  than  we 
usually  find  them,  the  labour  of  fitting  the  foot 
accurately   would  be  greatly  diminished,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  that  part  nf 
our  subject.     The  first  thing,  however,  that  de- 
mands our  attention  is  the  mode  of  cutting  ofi'tlie 
heels  to  the  required  length  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
a  curved  chisel,  as  shown  in   Fig.  1,  is  a  more 
convenient  tool  than  a  straight  one,  and  saves  tbe 
smith  much  trouble  in  "  filing  up  "  the  shoe  before 
he  nails  it  to  the  foot ;  it  removes  the  corners  and 
rounds  tbe  points  of  the  heels  at  once,  and  enn- 
bl«s  him  to  fit  the  heels  of  the  shoe  to  the  heels 
Kig.  1.  of  the   hoof  with  greater  nicety   than    he   can 

possibly  do  when  they  are  cut  aS  square. 
The  best  manner  of  proceeding  is  to  remove  a  ^mall  comer  from 
the  outer  rim  on  each  side,  and  a  larger  and  longer  portion  from 
Ihe  inner  rim, as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  ABC, 
*  inFig.^.  By  this  mode 
of  cutting  off  the  heels  the 
outer  rim  of  the  shoe  it 
lengtbene<l,  and  the  inner 
rim  shortened,  without 
diminishing  the  width  of 
the  web,  as  shown  at 
A  C,  in  Fig.  3.  After 
the  heels  have  been  cut 
off,  as  directed  above, 
the  nail-holes  should  be 
opened ;  and  the  best 
mode  of  doing  it  is  <o 
make  them  pass  straigbt 
through  the  shoe,  instead 
of  inclining  inwards  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  hoof,  us 
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Fig.  3. 


is  almost  invariably  done,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convert  a 
simple  and  safe  operation 
into  one  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  for  the  nails  must 
first  be  driven  with  their 
points  inclining  inwards, 
and  then  outwards,  until 
at  last  they  emerge  high 
up  io  the  thinnest  part  of 
the  crust,  having  split 
their  way  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres  of 
the  horn,  with  a  great  pro- 
bability of  some  portion  of 
the  shanks  lying  so  close 
to  the  sensitive  lining  of 
the  hoof  as  to  press  upon 
it  when  the  foot  is  in  ac- 
tion and  expands.  Where  the  holes  are  thus  made  to  incline 
inwards  it  requires  considerable  dexterity  to  drive  the  nails 
so  as  to  steer  clear  of  the  many  dangers  that  lie  in  the  way.  I 
do  not  allude  to  the  graver  matter  of  pricking  the  foot,  as  it  is 
called,  but  to  the  thousand  and  one  varying  degrees  of  pressure 
from  the  shanks  of  the  nails,  causing  constant  uneasiness,  or,  it 
may  be,  pain  in  the  foot.  If  the  quick  has  been  wounded  the 
horse  soon  tells  the  tale,  but  if  he  is  only  uneasy  from  pressure, 
he  bears  it  patiently,  and  it  is  never  known  to  his  master,  although 
it  is  very  frequently  the  unsuspected  cause  of  broken  knees. 

We  hear  much  about  rolling  stones  in  the  road  causing  broken 
knees :  a  rolling  stone  is  a  very  convenient  scapegoat  for  a  large 
amount  of  bad  riding,  bad  driving,  and  bad  shoeing ;  but,  I  take 
it,  we  should  be  much  nearer  the  truth,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if 
we  attributed  the  misfortune  to  misplaced  nails,  driven  through 
holes  slanting  inwards.  When  the  nail-holes  are  made  to  pass 
straight  through  the  substance  of  the  iron,  and  the  angle  at  which 
the  hoof  meets  the  shoe  is  considered,  it  will  be  self-evident  that 
nails,  driven  straight  through  those  holes,  must  cross  the  grain  of 
the  horn  and  come  out  low  in  the  crust,  presenting  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  shank  for  a  clench ;  and  my  experience  tends  to 
show,  that  nails  so  driven  obtain  a  much  firmer  hold  in  con- 
sequence of  their  piercing  the  horn  across  the  grain,  than  nails 
driven  higher  up  the  crust  with  the  grain. 

A  few  observations  on  the  fuller,  or  groove  in  which  the  nail- 
holes  are  stamped,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  with  a  view  to 
correct  an  error  that  almost  all  smiths  fall  into,  of  making  their 
fullering-irons  so  fine  and  thin,  that  the  grooves  produced  by 
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them  will  not  permit  the  heads  of  the  nails  to  sink  into  them  as 
they  ought  to  do.  They  appear  to  forget  that  the  safety  of  a 
half-worn-out  shoe  depends  on  the  heads  of  the  nails  having  sunk 
well  into  the  groove,  and  fairly  blocked  the  bottom  of  the  holes. 
They  are  all  impressed  with  the  notion  that  a  narrow  fuller,  with 
sharp  well-defined  edges,  looks  neat  and  indicates  skilful  work- 
manship ;  and  perhaps  it  does  look  neater  than  a  coarse,  open 
groove,  but  it  is  attended  with  the  great  disadvantage  of  bein^ 
much  less  useful.  An  open  fuller  affords  more  space  for  the 
head  of  the  nail,  and  prevents  its  becoming  tied  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  groove  before  the  lower  portion  has  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  which  invariably  happens  when  the  fuller  is 
deep  and  narrow. 

Horse-shoeing  at  best  is  but  a  necessary  evil,  and  cannot  be 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  ornamental  art ;  smiths  had  better, 
therefore,  confine  their  views  to  the  utilitarian  principle  entirelj, 
and  thereby  endeavour  to  make  it  as  little  hurtful  to  the  horse, 
and  as  little  inconvenient  to  his  master,  as  they  possibly  can. 

Having  cut  off  the  heels  and  opened  the  nail-holes,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  turn  up  a  clip  at  the  toe  preporatoiy  to 
fitting  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  which  latter  operation  should  always 
be  commenced  at  the  front  of  the  foot,  and  be  gradually  and 
carefully  carried  back  to  the  quarters  and  heels.  Every  shoe 
should  have  a  clip  at  the  toe,  to  prevent  the  shoe  being  dnLven 
back  on  the  foot  and  bending  the  nails  in  the  crust ;  but  I  strongly 
object  to  the  clip,  which  I  often  see  turned  up  on  the  outside  of 
a  shoe,  which  is  not  only  useless  but  destroys  more  horn  than 
two  or  three  nails  would  do. 

No  one  doubts  the  fact  of  horses  travelling  safer  and  better  in 
shoes  a  week  or  two  old  than  they  do  in  perfectly  new  ones ; 
and  this  arises  from  the  fact  of  their  having  worn  away  a  portion 
of  the  iron  at  the  toe,  and  thereby  diminished  the  jar  which  the 
foot  had  previously  receivcnl  from  the  front  of  the  toe  coming*  in 
direct  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  road.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  horse  from  any  unnecessary  jar  to  the  foot  I  always  have  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe  turned  up,  so  as  to  raise  the 
ground-surface  of  the  shoe  at  the  toe  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  by  which  arrangement  horses  are  found  to  trip  less,  and 
put  their  feet  down  with  greater  confidence.  The  plan  of  weld* 
ing  a  lump  of  steel  on  to  the  toe  of  the  shoe  only  makes  bad 
worse  ;  it  increases  the  jar,  is  longer  wearing  away,  and  causes 
the  horse  to  trip  more  and  for  a  greater  length  of  time ;  whereas 
turning  up  the  toe  of  the  shoe  obviates  the  evil  at  once,  and 
makes  the  shoe  last  quite  as  long  as  the  steel  would  have  done. 
All  feet  will  not  bear  the  same  amount  of  elevation  of  the  toe : 
strong  feet  will  bear  a  good  deal,  but  flat  feet  with  weak  horn 
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will  bemr  only  a  little ;  still  that  little  should  be  imparted  to  the 
shoe.  The  old  iboe,  placed  oa  a  ilat  lurface,  will  afford  a  veiy 
gpod  guide  to  the  amount  of  elevation  to  be  ^ven  to  the  toe  of 
tbe  new  shoe,  provided  the  old  one  is  not  worn  ao  much  a*  to  be 
tboraughly  and  entirely  nom  out. 

A  very  convenient  and  hondj  tool  for  turning  -up  tbe  toe  of 
a  shoe  may  be  made  by  welding  a  piece  of  bar-iron  five  inches 
long,  one  inch  broad,  and  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
tUck,  crosswise  on  lo 
each  blade  of  a  pur  . 
of  nnith's  tongs.  Any 
uaith  can  manufac- 
ture such  a  tool  for 
himself,  and  will  find 
it!  Teiy  useful  by  en- 
abling him  to  grasp 
both  limbs  of  the  shoe 
at  the  same  time,  and 
turn  up  the  toe  over 
the  aid  of  the  anvil 
without  twisting  the 
shoe,  which  he  could 

not  do  with  common  ifln"" 

tcop ;    and    be    con  ^    ^ 

easily  restore  the  seat- 

uig  at  the  toe  by  merely  turning  the  shoe  on  the  anvil.  Fig.  4 
vill  show  this  tool  in  use.  Having  turned  up  tbe  toe  of  the  shoe 
and  fitted  it  carefully  to  the  toe  of  tbe  hoof^  the  smith  must  direct 
bis  attention  to  tbe  quarters  and  heels,  and  whatever  shape  they 
nay  happen  to  take,  that  shape  must  be  implicitly  followed  by 
Ibe  shoe ;  whether  the  quarters  be  straight  or  curved,  or  the  heels 
namtw  or  open,  the  shoe  must  follow  the  same  shape  :  it  is  a 
Ttievous  mistake  to  sup]Mise,  as  too  many  persons  do,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  smith  to  change  the  form  of  the  foot  by 
merely  cbangins  the  form  of  tbe  shoe :  what  are  called  open- 
beeled  shoes  will  not  make  open-heeled  feet.  Tbe  situation  of 
the  noils  alone  can  alter  the  form  of  the  foot,  either  by  preventing 
or  permittii^  tbe  hoof  to  expand  to  the  weight  of  tbe  horse.  If 
tbe  shoe  is  nailed  frmn  heel  to  heel  tbe  hoof  cannot  expand,  and 
tbefoot  must  become  damaged;  but  if  it  he  nailed,  as  1  direct,  with 
three  nails  on  the  oatside  and  two  on  the  inside,  a  foot,  that  baa 
been  already  damaged  by  bad  shoeing,  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
restored  by  thus  permitting  the  foot  to  expand. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  first  nail  on  the  outside  should  be  placed 
u  inch  and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  toe,  tbe  second  m  the 
niiddle  of  tbe  quarter,  and  the  third  just  behind  tbe  quarter ;  and  on 
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the  inside,  the  first  nail  should  be  rather  more  than  an  inch  from 
the  centre  of  the  toe,  and  the  second  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  behind  it ;  bj  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  the  inner  quarter 
and  heel  are  left  unfettered  and  free  to  expand,  and  any  undue 
pressure  on  the  sensitive  parts  of  tlie  foot,  from  the  descent  of 
the  bones  into  the  hoof,  is  avoided.  Fitting  the  heels  will  call 
for  a  little  extra  care  at  first,  as  it  involves  the  abandonment  of 
some  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  groundless  fears.  First,  tbe 
prejudice  in  favour  of  square  heels  projecting  beyond  the  hoof, 
both  behind  and  at  the  sides,  must  be  yieldcKl ;  and  the  fear  lest 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  shoe  should  happen  to  touch  the  frog 
must  be  given  up,  before  anything  like  accurate  fitting  can  he 
obtained.  The  edge  of  the  shoe  must  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  edge  of  the  hoof  all  round,  from  heel  to  heel,  and  to  do 
this  effectually,  and  keep  the  web  of  the  shoe  as  wide  at  the  heels 
as  it  is  at  the  toe,  the  heels  must  be  brought  in  until  .they  very 
nearly  touch  the  frog.  I  would  not  have  them  bear  on  the  frog, 
but  1  would  rather  see  them  touch  it  than  be  able  to  lay  my  finger 
between  the  frog  and  the  shoe. 

There  are  many  advantages  attending  the  bringing  in  of 
the  heels,  and  not  one  single  disadvantage  to  set  against 
them.  In  the  first  place,  it  removes  all  the  points  and  pro- 
jections by  which  stiff  ground  is  enabled  to  pull  off  the  shoe ; 
in  the  next  place,  it  affords  a  good,  firm,  flat  surface  for  tbe 
heels  of  the  hoof  to  rest  upon,  and,  by  bringing  the  sides  of 
the  shoe  nearer  together,  the  navicular  joint,  which  lies  in 
the  hoof  above  the  frog  and  about  an  inch  from  its  point,  is 
saved  from  many  an  unlucky  jar  from  a  stone  in  the  road,  by  tbe 
shoe  receiving  it  instead  of  the  frc^.  The  shoe  must  not  only 
fit  the  edge  of  the  crust,  but  the  whole  of  the  crust  must  have  an 
even  bearing  on  the  shoe,  and  this  can  only  be  efibcted  by  making 
the  shoe  hot  enough  to  scorch  the  horn,  and  applying  it  to  tbe 
foot.  The  quantity  of  horn  to  be  thus  destroyed,  when  tbe  foot 
and  shoe  have  both  been  made  as  level  as  tbe  smith  can  make 
them,  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  heat  so  applied  can  i\o  no 
harm.  I  would  not  have  the  shoe  burnt  into  its  place  on  tbe 
foot  without  previous  preparation,  as  is  very  gften  done  to  save  a 
little  trouble,  but  I  would  have  the  hot  shoe  applied  so  as  to 
insure  a  close  fit  all  round.  A  thin,  weak  hoof  will  not  bear  as 
much  heat,  without  inconvenience  to  the  horse,  as  a  strong  one ; 
but  as  a  close  fit  is  of  even  more  importance  to  a  weak  hoof  than 
it  is  to  a  strong  one,  it  is  essential  that  the  shoe  be  applied  to  it 
hot  enough  to  scorch  the  projecting  portions  of  horn,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  seen,  and  removed  by  a  rasp. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan,  in  fitting  the  shoe  to  the  inner  quarter  and 
heel,  to  keep  the  rim  of  the  ground-surface  of  the  web  within  the 
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rim  of  the  fool-surface,  somewhat  after  the  fasbion  of  the  shoe  in 
common  use  for  preventing  cutting ;  it  enables  the  horse  to  with- 
draw his  shoe  from  Etitf  ground  without  the  chance  of  leaving  it 
behind  him,  which  he  will  inevitably  do  if  any  portion  of  the  shoe 
is  permitted  to  project  beyond  the  hoof.  When  the  shoe  has  been 
carefully  filled  to  the  foot  it  must  be  cooled  and  "  back-boled  ;" 
that  is,  the  nnil-holes  must  be  opened  on  the  foot-surface  of  the 
sboe ;  and  in  doin^  this  care  must  be  taken  to  break  down  the 
euter  edge  of  all  the  holes,  so  that  the  nail  may  pass  straight 
through  the  shoe  without  any  inclination  inwards,  and  the  open- 
ings should  be  made  large  and  free,  to  prevent  the  shank  of  the 
nail  becoming  lied  in  the  bole  before  the  head  has  been  driven 
fairly  home. 

The  shoe  lias  then  to  be  *'  filed  up "   preparatory  to  being 
nailed  to  the  foot ;  and  I  may  here  observe,  that  much  time  and 
labour  are  generally  wasted  in  polishing  portions  of  the  shoe 
which  might  very  well  be  left  alone;  all  that  is  really  necessary 
js  to  round  off  tlie  sharp  edges,  remove  any  "  hura"that  may 
project  from  the  surface,  and  tile  the  foot-surface  of  the  heels,  as 
sbown  at  F,  in  Fig,  5.     Fig.  5  shows  the  fool-surface  of  a  near 
fore-shoe  ;  A,  the  clip  at  the  toe  ;  B  1,  the  outer  quarter  ;  B  2, 
the  inner  quarter ;  C  1,  the  outer  bcel ;  C  2,  the  inner  heel ;  D, 
the  seating  ;  K,  an  even 
flat  surface   from  heel 
to  heel  for  the  crust  to 
besrupon,aad  in  which 
the  nail-boles  must  be 
placed.       They     must 
never  be  permitted  to 
encroach    on    the  scal- 
ing, but  be  always  con-  ^  '  ^  ^ 
fined  to  this  flat   sur- 
face ;    F,    the  ends   of 
the  heels  filed  away  in 
-  silirectlon  upwardsand 
outtrards,  the  object  be- 
ing to  prevent  pressure 
on  the  frog  without  di- 
minishing the  width  of 

the  web  on  the  ground-  ^'tt-  5. 

surface    of    the     shoe. 

Fig.  6,  the  ground-surface  of  the  same  sboe.  A,  the  toe  turned 
op  out  of  the  line  of  Wear ;  B  1,  the  outer  quarter ;  B  2,  the 
inner  quarter ;  C  1  and  C  2,  the  heels ;  with  D,  the  web  as 
wide  as  at  any  other  portion  of  the  shoe;  E,  the  fuller. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  inner  quarter  of  the  shoe,  marked 
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B2 


Fig.  (1. 


B  2  in  eacb  of  the  fi|S^res,  is  considerably  straig:hter  than  the 
outer  quartermarked  B  1,  which  is  the  natural  shape  of  a  well- 
formed  foot :  the  inner 
quarter  is  not  only 
straighter  and  more  up- 
right than  the  outer 
quarter,  but  the  crust  is 
thinner  and  more  elas- 
tic, and  consequently 
expands  in  a  greater 
Bl  degree  to  the  horse's 
weight;  but  when  we 
talk  of  the  hoof  being 
elastic  and  the  foot  ex- 
panding, we  would  by 
no  means  have  it  in- 
ferred that  they  bear 
any  relation  to  the  elas- 
ticity  or  expansion  of 
India-Tubber ;  if  they 
did,  the  bones  of  the  foot  would  be  thrust  through  the  hoof 
during  violent  action,  or  in  a  down  leap.  The  elasticity  and  ex- 
pansion are  small  in  degree,  scarcely  exceeding  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  the  feet  of  most  horses,  that  have  been  several  times 
shod,  but  they  are  most  important  in  their  consequences,  by 
affording  exactly  the  amount  of  enlargement  of  the  cavity  neces- 
sary for  the  descent  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  without  squeezing 
the  sensitive  parts  which  line  the  hoof. 

Before  I  say  anything  about  nailing  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  I  have 
a  few  observations  to  offer  on  the  nails  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose,  which  are  very  defective  in  form  and  ill-contrived  for 
obtaining  a  firm  and  lasting  hold,  although  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  have  lately  seen  a  manifest  improvement  in  some  of  the 
nails  of  commerce ;  but  the  general  run  of  them  are  made  with 
heads  so  short,  square,  and  broad  at  the  top,  and  so  small  and 
narrow  at  the  bottom,  with  shanks  springing  suddenly  from  them, 
that  the  upper  part  becomes  tied  in  the  fuller  before  the  lower 
part  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  occupied  by  the  shank  alone,  and 
before  the  shoe  is  worn  out  the  head  of  the  nail  is  gone,  and  little 
more  than  a  brad  remains  to  retain  the  shoe. 

The  smiths  who  shoe  my  horses  make  their  own  nails,  and  I 
recommend  others  to  do  the  like,  at  least  for  the  better  class  of 
horses ;  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  choosing  their  rods,  making 
their  nails  of  a  better  shape,  and  cooling  them  more  gradually  than 
the  wholesale  manufacturers  do,  whereby  they  are  rendered  tougher 
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and  less  liable  to  break.     The  head  of  the  nail  should  be  oblong 
on  the  top,  straight^sided  at  the  upper  part,  and  die  away  gradually 
into  the  shank  with  a  broadish  shoulder,  to  fill  the  opening  made 
bj  ^  back-holeing  "  the  shoe ;  hence  the  necessity  for  these  open- 
ings being  larger  and  freer  than  they  are  usually  made.     A  nail  so 
formed  will  always  retain  the  semblance  of  a  head,  and  can  never 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  headless  brad.     The  shank  should  be  less 
taper,  and  the  point  less  elongated,  than  those  of  the  nails  in 
common  use ;  the  shorter  point  and  broader  shank  supply  a  firmer 
and  better  clench.     Fig.  7  represents  the  two 
nails  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe ; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  letters  attached  to  each 
will  perhaps  convey  more  clearly  what  I  mean 
than  ray  words  may  have  done.     When  the 
nail-holes  are  in  the  right  places  and  pass 
straight  through  the  shoe,  and  the  shoe  has 
been  properly  fitted  to  the  foot,  the  difficulty 
of  nailing  it  on  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
might  almost  be  handed  over  to  a  carpenter  to 
do  with  as  much  confidence  as  to  a  smith  ;  the 
nails  have  only  to  be  driven  straight,  and  they 
mast  pass  through  the  shoe,  across  the  sub- 
stance of  the  horn,  avoid  the  sensitive  parts 
altogether,  and  come  out  in  their  right  places, 
presenting  the  strongest  portion  of  the  shank 
for   a   clench,   instead    of    the    thin   narrow 
point;  the  smith  has  then  only  to  twist  off 
the  projecting   portion  of  the   nails,    cut   a 
notch   in   the    hoof   to  receive    the   tumcd-down    clench,   and 
bary  it  with  his  hammer  in  the  notch  so  formed,  and  not  touch 
it  again  with  a  rasp ;  in  fact,  a  rasp  should  on  no  account  what- 
ever be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  hoof  above  the  clenches ;  it 
tears  and  destroys  nature's  covering,  designed  to  keep  the  bom 
moist  and  tough,  and  renders  it  dry  and  brittle. 

I  shall,  no  doubt,  astonish  some  persons  when  I  assert  that  nearly 
all  the  evils  incident  to  horse-shoeing  are  attributable  to  the  affect- 
ation and  dandyism  of  the  smith,  who  is  not  contented  to  follow  a 
necessary  and  useful  art,  simple  in  its  mechanical  parts,  but  calling 
for  the  esMTcise  of  some  judgment  in  its  application,  bat  he  must 
import  into  it  dangerous  difficulties  and  mischievous  ornament ; 
for  instance,  he  assumes  that  a  deep  narrow  fuller,  with  small  nail- 
holes  inclining  inwards,  and  still  smaller  openings  on  the  foot 
surface  of  the  shoe,  jH'esent  a  neat,  trim  appearance,  and  show  that 
he  is  master  of  his  art ;  knowing  full  well,  that  nothing  but  long 
piactice  could  enable  any  one  to  navigate  a  nail  safely  through  a 
channel  beset  by  so  many  dangers ;  but  he  entirely  overlooks  the 
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fact  that  the  power  to  do  so  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the 
danger  and  risk  attending  the  performance.  Ag;ain,  be  imagines 
that  a  hoof  carefully  rasped  all  over  imparts  an  air  of  finish  to  his 
work,  of  which  he  feels  proud,  for^tting  altogether  that  be  has 
removed  a  most  important  covering  from  the  hoof,  for  which  no 
amount  of  ornamental  finish  can  compensate. 

I  am  anxious  again  to  impress  on  smiths  and  their  emplojers 
that  horse-shoeing  is  at  best  but  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  an  ornamental  art  must  be  attended 
with  damage  to  the  horse  and  inconvenience  to  its  owner.  My  sole 
object  is  to  render  it  as  safe,  simple,  and  useful  as  possible;  to 
divest  it  of  all  difficult  and  dandy  crotchets  in  its  application,  and 
reduce  it  to  one  principle,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  shoeing  oi  all 
sorts  of  horses,  at  all  sorts  of  work. 

This  principle,  which  admits  of  no  'variation,  may  be  summed 

up  as  follows :  the  shoe  must  fit  the  foot  from    beel    to  heel, 

whatever  the  shape  of  the  foot  may  be,  and  the  crust  mast  hare 

an  equable  bearing  on  the  shoe  all  round ;  the  toe  of  the  shoe 

must  have  a  clip  in  the  centre,  and,  when  the  foot  will  bear 

it,  the  toe  must  be  elevated  from  the  ground ;  the  nail-boles  must 

be  BO  placed  as  not  to  encroach  on  the  inner  quarter,  but  leave 

the  inner  quarter  and  heel  free  to  expand,  and  they  must  pass 

straight  through  the  shoe ;  the  frog  must  never  be  touched  by 

a  knife,  or  the  surface  of  the  boof  by  a  rasp.     The  detail  may 

fairly  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  smith,  who  will  be  able  to 

determine  the  description  of  slioe  best  calculated  to  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  foot  that 

he  has  to  deal  with ;  he  will 

have  to  consider  whether  it 

is    strong  and    upright,   or 

weak  and  flat,  and  be  guided 

by    those    circumstances  as 

to  the    substance,  width  of 

web,  and  amount  of  seating 

L   the  shoe  must  possess,  and 

also  the  degree  of  elevation 

of  the  toe  the  foot  will  bear. 

'   These  are  matters  of  detail 

infringing    no  part  of  tbe 

principle,  and  may  and  ought 

to  be  left  to  tbe  experience 

and  judgment  of  the  suilb. 

Fig.  8  represents  the  ground 

Fig.  8.  surface  of  a  near  fore  fool, 

shod  as  it  onght  to  be,  and 

fig.  9  represents  the  same  foot,  with  the  sboe  rendered  trans- 
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parent,  showing  the  portions  of  the  foot  that  are  covered  and  pro- 
tected bj  it,  A  the  crust,  B  the  bar>,  and  C  the  heela ;  it  will  be 
seen,  moreover,  how  btin^g 
in  the  heels  diminishes  the 
opening  of  the  shoe  and  les- 
■ens  the  chance  of  stones  in 
the  road  bmising  the  frog ; 
one  side  or  other  of  the  shoe 
would  alight  upon  them  and 
saye  the  frc^,  I  may  observe 
in  passing,  that  corns  have 
never  failed  to  disappear 
under  this  mode  of  shoeing ; 
they  are  always  the  conse- 
quence of  bad  shoeing,  and 
good  shoeing  always  removes 
them.  I  could  not  keep  a 
€om  in  my  stable,  if  I  desired 
il  ever   so   much,    unless   I 

tiered  my  plan  of  shoeing.  p.     g 

A  large  number  of  Jlat-footed 

horses,  cannot  go  safely  at  any  time  without  some  protection  over 
the  sole,  and  all  horses  would  be  benefited  by  it  when  the  roads 
are  strewed  with  loose  stones ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  leather,  or  any  substitute  for  it,  inserted  between  the  shoe 
and  foot,  calls  for  a  greater  amount  of  fastening  than  five  nails  ; 
Ibey  will  retain  a  shoe,' with  leather  under  it,  as  firmly  as  if 
the  leather  were  not  there;  all  that  is  required  is,  to  make 
the  leather  fit  the  shoe  as  accurately  as  I  desire  the  shoe  to 
fit  the  foot,  and  that  no  projecting  portions  be  left  either  be- 
hind or  at  the  sides  of  the  heels,  nnd  instead  of  the  leather 
being  cut  square  at  the  heels,  I  would  have  it  slightly  arched 
iowards  from  heel  to  heel.  It  is  necessary  however  to  pre- 
pare the  foot,  before  the  leather  is  put  on,  and  the  best  way  of 
doing  it  is  to  smear  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  foot  and  frog 
triih  common  tar ;  gas-tar  must  be  especially  avoided,  as  it  dries 
and  hardens  the  horn,  instead  of  keeping  it  moist  and  promoting 
its  growth,  as  common  tar  does ;  then  the  hollow  on  each  side 
between  the  irog  and  the  crust,  from  the  point  of  the  frog  back  to 
ihe  heels,  should  be  filled  with  oakum  dipped  in  tar,  and  pressed 
<loKn  until  the  moss  rises  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  frog  on 
each  side,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  sunk  in  a  hollow. 
A  snuall.  portion  of  oakum  may  be  spread  over  the  sole  in  ^xmt 
of  the  frog,  but  none  must  be  put  on  the  frc^  itself  excepting  the 
bit  in  the  cleft,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  dirt  working  in  from 
VOL.  xviir.  X 
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behind.  The  best  way  of  Jealii^  with  tbii  bit  is  to  pull  tams 
oaknn  out  (tratglit,  twiat  it  once  or  twice,  fold  it  in  the  centre^ 
then  dip  it  in  tar  and  press  it  into  tbe  cleft,  mod  cany  the 
straggling  ends  across  the  frog,  to  mix  witl>  tbe  mass  oo  the  ii<le 
of  it.  Oakam  is  a  much  better  material  ibr  stopping  the  feet 
than  tow. 

The  usual  mode  of  stopping  the  feet  is  to  take  a  lai^e  wad  of 
tow  and  spre&d  it  over  the 
whole  of  the  sole  and  fio^ 
in  one  mass,  which  is  most 
objectionable,  inaamoch  as 
it  causes  a  constant  pres- 
sure on  the  fro^,  which  i» 
Just  wliatthe  stopping,  to  be 
at  all  useful,  should  prerent 
Fig.  10  shows  tbe  stopping, 
properly  placed  in  the  foot, 
'  and  fig.  11  shows  the  appear- 
ance the  same  foot  would 
present  when  properly  shod 
with  leather.— Just  as  1  had 
proceeded  thus  far  with  my 
subject,  1  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentlemao  in  tbe  north 
of  Deron,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  and  as  it 
bears  on  the  matter  I  have 
in  hand,  I  will  at  once  record 
it.  He  appears  to  he  a  lea- 
Itnis  advocate  for  the  system 
of  shoeing  1  ba.ii'e  recom- 
mended, which  1  gather  from 
bis  letters,  for  I  bare  not  the 
pleasure  of  bis  acquaintance. 
He  tells  me  that  a  short  time 
ago  he  sent  his  bailiff  to  a  sale 
some  ten  miles  off,  and  di- 
rected him  to  take  a  Teiy  hot 
pony  he  possesses,  which  bad 
never  been  previously  used 
excepting  in  the  jdough :  this 
pony  was  sbod  with  only 
four  nails  in  each  fore  shoe, 
and  he  cast  one  of  them  by  the  way.  The  bailiff  took  him  to 
the  nearest  fe^e  and  t(4d  the  smith  to  put  on  another,  and  at  the 
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same  time  called  his  attention  to  the  wajr  in  which  his  shoes 
were  made  and  put  on.  His  replj  was,  "  I  nerer  saw  a  horse 
sbod  like  this ;  it  will  never  60  for  this  country ;  no  wonder  he 
cast  his  shoe :  but  III  put  one  on  my  waj,  and  I  warrant  he  won't 
throw  that.**  Accordingly  the  shoe  was  put  on,  nailed  inside  and 
ODt  with  eight  nails,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  pony 
went  to  plough  again  in  some  stiffish  clay  for  an  hour  or  two,, 
and  when  his  work  was  finished  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  his 
new  shoe  behind  him  somewhere  in  the  day,  but  the  other  shoe, 
with  four  nails  in  it,  was  safe  on  his  foot. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  larger  number  than  fire  nails  are  never 
reqaired  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  defective 
fitting,  and  in  this  case  the  fitting  was  clearly  so  bad  that  even 
eight  nails  could  not  hold  it,  although  placed  in  the  small  shoe  of 
a  pony.  I  may  mention  here  that  a  few  days  ago  my  groom 
picked  up  a  shoe  in  the  road  with  nine  nails  sticking  in  it,  and  I 
was  struck  with  his  observation  on  finding  it.  He  said,  *'  if  this 
had  been  one  of  our  shoes.  Sir,  with  only  three  nails  in  it,  there 
would  have  been  a  pretty  talk  about  it ;  but  a^  there  are  nin€y  no 
one  will  say  anything  about  it :  ^'  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  conclusion,  for  human  nature  is  prone  to  be  very 
tender  over  the  misfortunes  of  long- cherished  prejudices,  but 
merciless  in  its  visitations  on  the  failure  of  any  attempt  to  correct 
them. 

The  hind  foot  is  differently  formed  from  the  fore  foot,  and 
requires  to  be  differently  shod ;  nevertheless,  the  same  principle 
of  fitting  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  whatever  its  shape  may  be,  bringing 
in  the  heels  close  to  the  frog  and  placing  the  nail-holes  so  as  to 
permit  the  inner  quarter  and  heel  to  expand,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  hind  as  it  does  to  the  fore  shoes.  One  of  the  great 
mistakes  smiths  fall  into  in  shoeing  hind  feet  is  squaring  the  toe, 
and  placing  a  clip  on  each  side  of  it,  with  a  view,  as  they  say,  of 
prerenting  the  horse  striking  the  toe  of  his  hind  shoe  against  the 
heel  of  his  fore  shoe,  and  producing  the  disagreeable  sound,  called 
**  forging ; ''  but  as  a  horse  never  does  forge  with  his  toe,  the  plan 
of  squaring  it  and  the  reason  assigned  for  it  equally  fail  in  their 
object,  and,  like  many  other  fallacies  connected  with  the  art  of 
horse^shoeing,  produce  the  very  results  they  were  intended  to  ob- 
Tiate. 

A  horse  forges  by  striking  the  outer  rim  of  each  side  of  the 
hind  shoe,  just  where  it  turns  backward,  against  the  inner  rim  of  the 
fore  shoe,  just  behind  the  quarters  ;  therefore  the  broader  the  toe 
of  the  hind  shoe  is  made  by  the  squaring  and  the  cli])s,  the  more 
Kkely  the  horse  is  to  strike  it  against  the  fore  shoe.  Jt  happens 
in  this  way :  the  horse  fails  to  carry  his  fore  foot  forward  quickly 
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enough  to  get  it  ou^  of  the  way  of  the  hind  foot,  and  the  toe  of 
the  hind  shoe  is  thrust  into  the  opening  of  the  still  held  up  fore 
shoe,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  hind  shoe  strikes  against  the  inner 
rim  of  the  fore  shoe  and  produces  the  sound.  I  have  entirely 
cured  several  horses  of  forging  by  merely  causing  the  comers  of 
the  artificially-squared  too  to  be  removed  and  the  toe  restored  to 
its  natural  form. 

The  best  mode  of  treating  the  toe  of  the  hind  shoe  of  all 
horses  is  to  make  it  rounding  and  rather  pointed,  and  to  turn 
up  a  small  stout  clip  in  the  centre:  the  toe  should  be  tole- 
rably thick,  as  the  wear  is  always  great  at  this  part  of  the  shoe, 
and  the  back  edge  should  be  rounded  with  a  file,  particularly  for 
horses  at  all  likely  to  be  put  to  fast  work ;  it  prevents  the  chance 
of  '^  overreach,"  which,  like  forging,  is  often  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  front  of  the  toe,  but  is  invariably  caused  by  the  back  edge, 
which  in  a  half-worn-out  shoe  becomes  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  The 
accident  is  very  properly  named,  for  the  horse  really  overreaches 
the  fore  foot  with  the  hind  foot,  and  the  back  edge  of  the  toe  of 
the  hind  shoe  in  its  return  passage  to  the  ground  strikes  the  soft 
part  of  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot,  and  often  produces  a  wound  that 
is  very  troublesome  and  difficult  to  heal. 

The  only  other  portions  of  the  hind  shoe  which  require  spe- 
cial attention  are  the  heels,  and  in  dealing  with  them  we  must 
depart  widely  from  the  principle  I  have  hitherto  advocated  of 
following  nature  as  closely  as  possible.  We  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  art,  not  however  with  a  view  of  assisting, 
much  less  with  a  view  of  improving,  nature's  contrivances,  but 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  counteracting  what,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  to  a  large  extent  a  necessary  interference  on  the  part 
of  man.  Nature  made  horses  with  flat  heels,  but  she  put  no 
sharp  bits  in  their  mouths  ;  she  left  them  free  to  choose  their 
own  time  for  stopping  and  their  own  mode  of  doing  it ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  man,  his  heavy  band 
and  sharp  bit  pull  them  up  without  warning,  and  without  the 
smallest  reference  to  the  position  they  may  chance  to  be  in  at  the 
time,  or  indeed  without  reference  to  anything  but  his  own  sudden 
impulse.  We  must  therefore  do  all  we  can  to  guard  the  poor 
horse  against  the  numberless  strains  and  injuries  incident  to  his 
changed  condition,  and  the  best  mode  of  effecting  it  is  to  raise  the 
heels  of  the  shoe,  and  keep  the  natural  heels  as  far  from  the 
ground  as  is  practicable  without  throwing  the  foot  too  much  on 
the  toe. 

The  plan  I  have  adopted  for  many  years  past  is  to  have  the 
heels  forged  longer  and  deeper  than  is  commonly  done,  and  when 
the  ragged  ends  have  been  cut  ofif,  the  heels  are  made  red  hot,  and 
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the  shoe  placed  in  the  vice  with  the  heels  upwards  and  projecting ; 
the  smith  then  hammers  them  down,  to  shorten  and  condense  them, 
ontil  the  mass  is  reduced  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ; 
he  then  removes  the  shoe  from  the  vice  and  makes  the  top,  bottom, 
and  sides  of  the  heels  flat  on  the  anvil,  preparatory  to  fitting  the 
shoe  to  the  foot,  taking  care  that  both  heels  are  of  an  equal  height. 
This  plan  affords  a  larger  and  more  even  surface  of  support  than 
mere  calkins  would  do,  and  is  better  for  fast  work ;  but  calkins 
are  very  useful  for  heavy  draught,  provided  they  are  made  of  an 
eqaal  length  at  each  heel.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  to  a  horse 
than  working  in  shoes  that  bear  unevenly  on  the  ground,  twisting 
and  straining  his  joints  at  every  step  he  takes. 

Some  horses  have  a  habit  of  striking  the  foot  or  shoe  of  one  side 
aa^aiDst  the  fetlock  joint  of  the  other  side  either  with  their  fore  or 
hind  feet,  and  various  devices  have  been  at  different  times  sug- 
gested as  a  remedy  for  the  evil ;  but  as  each  horse  has  his  own' 
mode  of  doing  it,  much  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  hitting 
upon  the  right  one.  I  have  frequently  solved  the  difficulty  by 
placing  a  boot,  or  piece  of  cloth  covered  with  damp  pipe-clay, 
over  the  injured  part,  and  then  causing  the  horse  to  be  trotted 
along  the  road,  and  he  generally  returns  with  some  of  the  pipe- 
clay adhering  to  the  offending  portion  of  the  opposite  foot  or 
shoe,  as  the  case  may  be,  pointing  out  pretty  clearly  the  part  to 
be  lessened  or  removed.  The  adoption  of  this  simple  plan  has 
saved  many  a  horse  from  months  of  torture  arising  from  ill-con- 
trived shoes  and  misapplied  remedies. 

As  a  general  rule,  horses'  shoes  should  be  removed  once  be- 
tween each  fresh  shoeing ;  but  this,  like  all  general  rules,  admits 
of  exceptions,  for  if  a  horse  wears  oiit  his  shoes  in  less  time 
than  a  month,  they  had  better  not  be  removed,  or  if  he  has  a 
weak,  brittle  hoof,  and  does  not  carry  his  shoes  longer  than  five 
or  six  weeks,  they  had  better  remain  untouched,  as  such  feet 
grow  horn  very  slowly,  and  arc  rather  injured  than  benefited  by 
frequent  removal  of  the  shoes ;  but  a  horse  with  strong  feet,  who 
carries  his  shoes  over  a  month,  should  have  them  removed  and 
refitted  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  dependent  on  the 
time  his  shoes  are  likely  to  last. 

The  treatment,  or  I  might  almost  call  it  the  ill-treatment,  that 
horses'  feet  receive  in  the  stable  requires  a  good  deal  of  revision, 
and  might  very  well  commence  with  the  all  but  universal  custom 
of  washing  the  feet  and  legs  with  cold  water  the  moment  the 
horses  return  to  the  stable  from  their  work,  when  they  are  often 
iieated,  tired,  and  exhausted.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious 
than  subjecting  them  to  the  sudden  chill,  caused  by  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  to  their  legs  and  feet  at  such  a  time,  and  then 
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leaving  them  to  dry  as  best  thej  can.  The  amount  of  cold  pro- 
daced  during  the  process  of  evaporation  is  so  great,  that  the  poor 
beasts  remain  in  a  state  of  chilled  wretchedness  for  manj  hours 
before  they  become  thoroughly  warm  again.  If  their  legs  and  feet 
must  be  washed  as  soon  as  they  return  irom  their  work,  let  it  be 
done  with  water  that  is  quite  hot,  and  let  them  be  rubbed  dry 
immediately ;  they  will  then  feel  warm  and  comfortable,  instead 
of  being  cold  and  miserable ;  but  as  many  stables  are  not  pro- 
vided with  hot  water  at  command,  the  best  plan  is  not  to  wash 
them  at  all  when  they  first  come  in,  but  merely  to  pick  out  the 
feet,  clean  off  the  dirt,  and  leave  them  for  several  hours,  until  the 
circulation  has  recovered  itself  and  subsided  into  a  natural  state, 
or  even  until  the  following  morning,  when  they  may  be  safely 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  the  delay  will  do  no  harm. 

HorsesTeet  are  generally  kept  too  dry  in  the  stable  ;.they  all  re- 
quire moisture,  and  the  best  way  of  applying  it  is  to  surround  the 
boof  by  a  wet  swab,  and  keep  it  on  for  a  few  hours  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  before  the  horse  bas  been  to  work,  but  it 
must  never  be  put  on  after  his  return  from  work.  The  feet  should 
be  stopped  at  night,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  it  with  is  fresh  cow- 
dung,  without  any  admixture  of  clay ;  when  clay  is  added,  the 
heat  of  the  foot  dries  it,  and  the  stopping  becomes  hard  and  does 
the  foot  more  harm  than  good.  Many  persons,  to  save  them- 
selves a  little  trouble,  substitute  horse-dung  for  oow-dung; 
but  they  would  do  well  to  forego  the  whole  of  the  trouble,  and 
not  stop  the  foot  at  all,  rather  than  use  horse-dung  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  smear  the  hoofs,  sole,  and  frog  all  over 
with  some  emollient  dressing  every  morning,  as  soon  as  the  horse 
has  been  cleaned  and  got  ready  for  the  day ;  it  need  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  wet  swabs,  which  may  with  advantage  be  placed 
over  it  I  have  used  the  following  preparation  for  many  years  in 
my  stable,  and  have  found  it  to  be  very  efficient  in  preserving  the 
natural  covering  of  the  hoof  in  a  good  healthy  state,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  horn  beneath  it  elastic  and  tough : — 
To  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lard  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beeswaii 
a  quarter  of  a  pouqd  of  common  tar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
honey ;  melt  the  lard  and  beeswax  together,  and  then  stir  in  the 
tar  and  honey  :  they  require  to  be  stirred  for  some  little  time, 
until  the  mass  begins  to  set  I  am  informed  that  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  ounces  of  glycerine  will  prevent  the  mass  becoming 
too  hard,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  peculiar  oily  properties 
of  glycerine  and  the  numerous  purposes  for  which  I  find  it  is 
nsed  in  surgery,  that  it  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
hoof-dressing.    What  is  required  is  some  covering  that  shall  pre- 
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Tent  die  escape  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  hooi^  and  at  the 
same  time  be  emollient,  adhesive,  not  too  fluid,  and  free  from 
may  irritant 

Various  causes  have  combined  during  the  last  few  years  to 
enhance  the  value  of  horses  of  every  description,  and  it  has  be* 
come  incumbent  on  every  one,  whose  attention  may  have  been 
particularly  called  to  the  subject,  to  conmiunioate  any  information 
his  experience  and  careful  observation  has  supplied  him  with,  and 
which  he  believes  may  be  of  use  to  his  neighboun,  by  arousii^ 
them  from  the  state  of  apathy  into  which  many  of  them  have 
peraiitted  themselves  to  fall  concerning  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  to  them  commercially  and  personally  as  the  soundness 
of  their  horses'  feet. 

.  BixfiM,  D§omber,  1857. 


XI.— 0^1  the  Manurial  Properties  af  Clay  from  GoM-Worke. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  BowDircH. 

Increase  of  population  demands  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
pixxlaction  of  food,  or  a  proportional  rise  in  price  of  the  quantity 
produced.  In  thinly-peopled  countries  the  extra  demand  is  met 
by  the  culture  of  fresh  land,  and  no  necessity  exists  for  raising  the 
acreahle  produce  of  that  in  cultivation.  But  when  the  soil  of  a 
ooantry  which  will  pay  for  culture  is  already  productive,  the 
<mly  mode  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  home-grown  food  in  that 
countiy  is  the  obtaining  a  larger  yield  per  acre  by  improved 
culture.  The  basis  of  all  remunerative  agriculture  is  manure, 
and  though  we  hear  much  of  the  sufficiency  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen and  read  elaborate  arguments  on  the  growth  of  forests  and 
prairies,  practical  farmers  of  all  classes  know  that  the  produce, 
and  therefore  the  pix>fit  of  their  farms,  depends  chiefly  upon 
tbe  liberal  supply  of  good  manure.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  readiness  with  which  guano  was  purchased  and  used,  and 
the  steady  perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  valuable  manure,  despite 
high  price  and  unprincipled  adult^ation  by  second-hand  dealers. 
No  future  historian  will  write  the  history  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  without  devoting  a  page  to  the  multiplication 
of  food  due  to  the  introduction  of  guano,  and  eulogizing  the 
readiness  with  which  a  great  people  paid  millions  a  year  for  the 
<!xcrenient  of  birds  from  barren  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

The  high  price  of  guano,  and  the  offer  of  the  thousand  pounds 
prize  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  have  giveo  a  great 
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impulse  to  searches  after  new  substances  or  new  combinations  of 
known  ones  which  can  compete  with  guano,  and  the  result  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  iri  the  manure  list,  without  much  real 
addition  to  the  available  and  economical  fertilizers  employed  by 
farmers.  It  is  beside  the  mark  to  point  out  the  reasons  of  this, 
though  it  may  save  some  disappointment  in  future,  and  perhaps 
direct  effort  more  usefully,  if  one  principal  cause  of  failure  be 
indicated.  Most  experimenters  have  laboured  without  fiilly 
realizing  the  problem  to  be  solved.  '^  A  substitute  for  guano  ** 
has  signified  to  them  a  manure  weight  for  weight  equal  to  the 
substance  of  which  it  was  to  take  the  place,  and  which  could  be 
sold  for  half  or  two-thirds  the  price.  If  there  were  no  other 
absurdity,  here  is  a  violation  of^  a  first  principle  in  political 
economy.  If  their  new  substances  were  equally  efficient  with  the 
one  against  which  they  competed,  they  would  be  worth  the  same 
price  to  the  farmer,  he  would  be  ready  to  pay  the  same  price  for 
them,  and  the  producers,  as  good  men  of  business,  would  never 
think  of  selling  at  any  lower  price  than  the  competition  of  guano 
compelled  them.  The  real  question  was,  ^^  How  can  I  add  to  the 
acreable  produce  of  Britain  by  the  discovery  of  a  manure  which 
shall  be  a  positive  addition  to^  all  known  manures,  producible 
in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  national  benefit,  and  at  such  a  price 
as  to  leave  a  good  profit  to  the  farmer  who  uses  it?''  This  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject  might  have  rendered  men  benefactors 
to  their  country,  who  have  now  wasted  energy  in  seeking  what  is 
unattainable. 

The  results  communicated  by  this  paper  are  derived  from  in- 
vestigations carried  on  without  regard  to  any  subordinate  view  of 
the  problem  to  be  solved.  The  question  was  considered  in  its 
totality,  and  unknown  or  useless  substances  have  been  co.nverted 
to  a  known  and  beneficial  use.  Farmyard  manure  consists  of  the 
remains  of  a  present  vegetation,  part  of  which  has  been  animalized 
by  passing  through  (perhaps  forming  part  of)  the  bodies  of 
animala  This  manure  does  not  support  the  life  and  minister  to 
the  growth  of  vegetables  until  it  has  been  decomposed  into  new 
compounds,  and  the  conditions  under  which  nature  has  intended 
it  to  yield  the  substances  fit  for  plant  nutrition  are  all  fulfilled 
when  the  manure  is  buried  in  the  earth. 

Guano  is  the  excrement  of  birds,  most  of  which  probably  feed 
on  fish,  that  is,  vegetation  altogether  animalized  by  becoming 
part  of  or  passing  through  the  bodies  of  animals.  This  ministers 
to  growth  when  it  is  mixed  in  proper  quantity  with  the  soil,  and 
not  otherwise,  for  plants  placed  ia  guano  die  as  certainly  as  when 
placed  in  fire.  Although  this  manure  is  so  much  more  concen- 
trated by  animalization  that  it  has  a  market  value  fifty-six  times 
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as  great  as  the  former,*  the  circumstances  under  which  it  promotes 
growth  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  other  case.  Yet  if 
the  substances  contained  in  farmyard  manure  and  those  contained 
in  gaano  be  placed  side  by  side  in  parallel  columns,  none  but 
chemists  would  recognise  the  same  fertilizing  elements  in  the 
grand  total  of  such  dissimilar  substances. 

Coal  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  an  extinct  vege- 
tation, which  has  been  subjected  to  slow  oxidation  under  enor- 
mous pressure.  It  contains  about  1'75  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
equal  to  2*125  of  ammonia,  while  farmyard  dung,  in  its  ordinary 
condition,  contains  about  '64  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  am- 
monia 'TS.t  The  latter  is  equal  to  14*3  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  ton, 
or  17'41bs.  of  ammonia,  while  the  former  equals  39*2  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen, or  47*6  lbs.  of  ammonia.  If  coal  would  decompose  readily, 
we  need  only  lay  it  upon  our  fields  to  give  them  all  the  elements 
of  the  highest  fertility.  But  inasmuch  as  it  will  lie  almost  unde- 
composed  for  scores  of  years,  its  treasures  are  locked  up,  and  some 
process  of  disintegration  must  be  resorted  to  before  they  are  avail- 
able. Burning  is  a  process  of  this  kind,  but  so  enormously  wasteful 
as  to  be  intolerable  were  it  not  that  the  formation  of  manure  is  a 
subordinate,  and  the  production  of  heat  the  principal  object  sought 
bj  the  combustion.  The  soot  deposited  in  our  chimneys  is  a 
valuable  fertilizer,  containing  variable  quantities  of  different  ingre- 
dients, of  which  the  most  important  to  agriculture  is  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Johnston  found  35  per  cent,  of  this  substance ;  but  I 
have  never  met  with  so  large  a  quantity,  and  suspect  that  12  per 
cent,  is  far  nearer  the  average. 

Distillation,  as  practised  at  our  gas-works,  is  also  a  means  of 
disintegration,  in  which  case  so  much  nitrogen  is  volatilized,  that 
nearly  all  the  salts  of  ammonia  in  commerce  are  derived  from 
this  source.  The  ammonia  produced  is  carried  down  with  the 
condensed  tar  and  water  produced  in  the  distillation,  and  no 
advantage  to  agriculture  appeared  likely  to  result  from  attempts  ^ 
at  improvement  here.  No  attempt,  therefore,  was  made  to  touch 
what  was  known  and  available,  but  it  was  from  the  gas  after 
disposition  of  tar  and  ammonia  that  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
AQown  fertilizers  was  sought  and  discovered.  Distillation  does 
Jiot  volatilize  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  of 
^  and  ammonia,  but  converts  a  large  part  of  it  into  other  com- 
pounds, which  have  long  been  the  pests  of  gas-consumers,  and 
which  have  a  high  value  to  the  farmer.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
ammonia  produced  was  not  removed*  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
purification,   but  passed  on  with  the  gas  to  the  destruction  of 


•  Gnaoo  =  14/.  per  ton ;  farmyard  dung  =  5».  per  ton ;  5^.  x  56«.  =  14/. 
t  R.  A.  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  194.  ^ 
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fittiags  and  tbe  production  of  compounds  ^hich  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed hera  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  all  ammonia  and  eveiy 
other  nitrogen  compound  supplied  in  gas  was  so  much  loss  of 
food  and  money. 

Having  determined  the  source  of  aupplj,  it  became  neoessarr 
to  find  means  for  making  it  available.  To  prevent  the  reoountsl 
of  experiments  which  do  not  bear  upon  the  great  question  of 
adding  to  our  food-producing  power,  it  maj  suffice  to  saj  tliat 
claj  presented  itself  as  likely  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  which 
must  be  satisfied  in  the  solution  of  this  problem..  Numeroos 
investigations  had  made  me  familiar  with  its  properties,  and  I 
expect^  that  it  would  abstract  from  gas,  and  retain  firmly,  tbe 
elements  of  fertility  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain  without  injoiy 
to  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  and  at  a  cost  which  would 
render  it  practicable  on  any  scale.  Tbe  purest  available  clays 
were  first  tried,  but  experiment  soon  showed  that  any  clay  or 
aluminous  earth  would  accomplish  the  purpose  thoroughly.  Thea 
arose  the  great  difficulty:  were  the  substances  thus  absorbed 
suitable  for  agricultural  use  ?  Might  not  some  one  or  other 
render  all  else  useless  ?  Nothing  short  of  trials  in  the  field  couM 
answer  these  latter  questions,  and  yet  theory  and  known  facts 
afforded  a  strong  probability  tliat  all  the  substances  absorbed  by 
the  clay  were  suitable  plant-food.  Ammonia,  its  carbonate  and 
sulphate,  which  were  all  absorbed  by  the  clay,  or  produced  as 
the  result  of  subsequent  decompositions,  were  well  known  and 
valuable  fertilisers,  and  all  doubt  about  these  was  at  an  end ;  hot 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and 
other  metals  which  the  clay  took  up  and  retained  in  considerable 
quantities.  But  still  it  was  difficult  to  believe  this  compound  to 
be  injurious.  Sulphocyanic  acid  is  found  in  the  saliva  of  man 
and  the  sheep,  and  must  either  be  taken  in  the  food  as  such  or 
produced  in  the  body  by  the  vital  processes,  which  furnish  a 
considerable  number  of  the  analogies  of  substances  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  coal.  Mustard-seed,  again,  is  known  to 
contain  the  sulphocyanide  of  allyle.  Horseradish  and  AUiaria 
officinalis  contain  the  same  substance.  The  garlic  and  eommoD 
onion  contain  an  oil  which  differs  but  little  from  that  of  mus- 
tard, &c.  With  these  examples  of  analogous  compounds  in 
the  animal  body  and  in  vegetables,  there  seemed  little  ri^  in 
applying  sulphocyanides  in  quantity. 

A  trial  of  this  manure  on  half  an  acre  of  onions,  sown  July, 
1857,  strikingly  shows  its  beneficial  action  upon  this  crop.  The 
whole  plot  was  well*manured  in  the  ordiruiry  way,  and  about 
four-fifths  dressed  with  this  in  addition.  Where  this  was  pot, 
the  crop  was  fully  double  that  on  the  part  left  for  comparison. 
A  wholesale  dealer  in  such  articles  purchased  the  crop  on  the 
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land  and  assured  me,  as  did  alao  his  workpeople,  that  thej  palled 
betveen  two  and  three  times  the  weight  of  onions  off  the  same 
area  of  the  part  pn  which  ^^  the  blue  stuff"  was,  compared 
with  ^what  was  pulled  from  the  part  where  it  was  not  ap- 
plied. He  sells  the  onions  b^  weiglU  to  tiie  West-Riding 
House  of  Corection  at  Wakefield,  and  is,  therefore,  ia«ch  more 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  than  one  who  merelj  judges  of 
what  be  sees,  though  the  difference  is  plain  to  the  most  casual 
observer. 

Manj  compounds  of  cyanogen  produced  by  the  distillation, 
aod  retained  by  the  clay,  found  corresponding  ones  in  the  urea 
sod  uric  acid  of  urine  and  guano,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  bitter 
almonds,  peach  kernels,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel,  &c,  when 
distilled,  and  other  compounds  of  both  kingdoms  of  Nature, 
which  it  is  beside  our  object  to  discuss. 

At  present,  however,  any  attempt  at  producing  analyses  to 
account  for  visible  effects,  and  saying  thus  and  thus  th^  sub- 
stances act,  hence  and  not  elsewhere  or  otherwise  the  fertilizing 
power  is  obtained,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  unpardonable  pre- 
somptioiL  The  analyses  must  be  explained  by  the  phenomena, 
the  pbenomena  must  not  be  tortured  to  fit  the  analyses.  I  have 
hitherto  withheld  the  results  of  much  labour  on  this  ground,  and 
propose  to  learn  from,  and  not  to  impose  interpretations  upon. 
Nature.  Chemistry  is  honoured  by  becoming  Nature's  hand- 
maid— it  is  made  contemptible  when  put  forward  as  her  guide. 
Meanwhile  some  of  the  practical  results  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  this  most  complex  manure  are  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  demand  and  repay  attention. 

The  first  attempt  to  use  it  in  the  field  was  made  in  1654, 
aud  the  results  were  almost  entire  failure.  One  farmer  put 
enough  for  two  acres  upon  less  than  half  an  acre  and  so\ved 
the  land  with  swedes.  I  warned  hikn  of  the  result  if  he  de- 
parted from  the  directions  given  him,  and  am  told  that  he 
had  three  small  turnips  upon  his  half  acre.  Another  perscxi 
shot  up  a  cartload  upon  some  grass  and  left  it  there  for  days, 
and  for  two  years  that  spot  was  as  bare  as  a  turnpike-road.  It 
was  moreover  applied  with  a  shovel  to  growing  vegetables  in  a 
kitchen-garden,  and  they  gradually  dwindled  away  or  died  almost 
at  once,  according  to  the  dose  they  happened  to  receive.  This 
kiod  of  thing  excited  the  strongest  prejudice,  and  one  farmer 
who  laid  it  on  his  grass  by  shovelfuls  and  destroyed  every  blade, 
declared  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  ruin  the  crops. 
Annoyances,  arising  from  mere  disregard  of  directions,  were  so 
many,  that  I  strongly  advise  those  who  attempt  to  prove  any 
thing  new  to  refuse  a  supply  to  every  person  who  will  not  un- 
dertake to  use  it  rigidly  as  directed.     Had  not  the  truths  taught 
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by  theory  in  this  case  been  pertinaciously  adhered  to  against 
what,  by  a  misnomer,  some  would  call  experience,  British 
agriculture  might  have  been  deprived  of  a  boon,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult at  present  to  estimate. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  chronicle  all  the  failures, 
and  half-failures,  and  successes  which  attended  the  early  use  of 
what  I  desire  to  place  before  the  Society,  and  I  will  therefore 
confine  myself  to  such  cases  as  are  either  remarkable  or  charac- 
teristic.  The  first  notable  use  in  1854,  was  by  the  gardener  of  the 
Wakefijcld  Union  Workhouse.     He  had  served  his  time  at  the 
Earl  of  Mexborough's,  had  been  upwards  of  twenty  years  head- 
^rdener  at  the  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  was  very 
fond,  as  the   local  phrase  goes,   *'of  trying  experience."    He 
obtained  gratuitously  (as  did  any  one  who  wished)  a  supply  of 
the  new  compound  from  the  gas-works,  and  ap'plied  it  to  some 
early  turnips  which  he  happened  to  be  sowing.     This  was  the 
very  application  which  theory  would  indicate.     Here  was  the 
most  sulphurized  of  all  manures  being  applied  to  the  most  highly 
sulphurized  of  our  field  crops,  and  though  this  was  done  on  a 
piece  of  poor  soil  in  a  garden  and  on  a  variety  of  turnip  not 
generally  raised  for  farm  purposes,  still  the  experiment  was  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  it  would  have  been  on  the  half  acre  of  swedes 
of  the  wilful  gentleman   before-mentioned.     The  question  put 
was,  "  Will  excess  of  sulphur  in  manure  promote  excess  of  growth 
in  turnips  ? "  and  the  answer  could  be  given  as  distinctly  by  a 
few  rods  in  a  garden  as  by  the  largest  field  in  a  farm.     The  crop 
was  inspected  by  many,  who  all  agreed  that  they  had  never  seen 
it  surpassed.     The  leaves  were  half  as  broad  again  as  a  man  s 
hand,  and  the  bulbs  corresponded  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  tops. 
Parallel  to  this  may  be  mentioned  an  experiment  made  in  1856, 
which  I  heard  of  by  accident,  and  which  was  made,  it  is  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  worthlessness  of  the  new  manure. 
Afperson  (whose  name  I  have  not  obtained  permission  to  mention) 
obtained  a  supply  and  took  it  to  the  farm  of  a  relation  on  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  in  Nottinghamshire.  It  was  employed 
for  both  swedes  and  white  turnips,  four  rows  of  which  were  sown 
alternately  in  the  same  field,  against  the  bare  soil,  farmyard 
dung,  and  what  is  called  *'  management."    I  suppose  this  signifies 
hand-tillages,  but  am  unable  to  say  with  certainty.     The  ex- 
perimenter visited  the  farm  in  October,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
the  turnips,  which  were  manured  with  the  saturated  clay,  the 
best  on  the  farm.     This  result  was  of  course  not  mentioned,  but 
at  length  it  slipped  out  in  the  ardour  of  conversation  with  three 
other  persons,  and  has  since,  I  am  told,    been   mentioned  to 
several  others. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  many,  perhaps  most  farmers,  will  urge 
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that  the  aintnoniacal  salts  and  other  compounds  of  nitrogen  pro- 
moted this  luxuriant  growth  of  turnips,  and  that  the  sulphur 
played  but  a  subordinate  part.  Chemists,  unfortunately,  lend 
their  authority  to  the  opinion,  and  assert  that  soils  always  contain 
an  abundance  of  sulphates,  and,  therefore,  farmers  need  not 
trouble  themselves  to  add  sulphur.  But  is  this  so  ?  May  not 
the  superior  action  of  dissolved  bones,  superphosphate,  and 
similar  compounds  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  sulphuric 
acid  they  contain,  and  not  simply  to  soluble  phosphate  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  soil,  or  insoluble  phosphate  ^'in  a  fine 
state  of  division  ?  "  I  confess  myself  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  potent  agent  in  bringing  about  the 
good  results  which  are  so  familiar  from  compounds  in  which  it 
is  used,  and  when  we  recollect  the  raising  of  a  crop  of  turnips  by 
watering  the  drills  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  only,  and  the  other 
successful  experiments  collected  by  Johnston  (''Experimental 
Agriculture,''  p.  104-5),  I  cannot  help  attributing  the  success 
with  turnips,  above  described,  as  much  to  the  sulphur  compounds 
as  to  the  compounds  of  nitrogen.  Does  not  the  known  efficacy 
of  woollen  rags  as  a  manure  point  in  the  same  direction  ?  I  know 
of  course  how  large  a  proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contain  and 
how  this  is  usually  dwelt  upon,  but  is  it  considered  that  they 
contain  an  amount  of  sulphur  which  is  capable  of  forming 
124^  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and 
that  the  hop,  for  which  they  are  almost  a  specific,  contains  a 
solphurized  oil  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  similar  to  the  oils  of 
mustard,  garlic,  onions,  &c.  ?  When  nitrogen  compounds  can 
be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  at  present,  other  ingredients  of 
manure  may  perhaps  receive  closer  attention  than  they  now 
obtain.  The  extreme  importance,  and  increasing  price  of  nitro- 
gen, has  pushed  it  somewhat  beyond  its  true  position. 

Cognate  with  what  has  been  said  already  of  turnips,  and  of 
sulphur  as  an  element  of  their  growth,  is  the  question  of 
sulphurized  compounds  as  a  manure  for  grass.  Confessedly  the 
first  agriculture  in  the  world  is  that  of  Britain.  The  able  and 
impartial  testimony  of  M .  Lavergne  may  well  make  every  farmer 
proud  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member.  But  though  , 
pre-eminent  it  is  not  perfect,  and  even  farmers  confess  that  the 
state  of  grass  land  in  England  is  a  reproach  which  they  would 
gladly  wipe  away.  Hence  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  tenants  to 
break  up,  opposed  by  (as  I  think)  the  wise  determination  of 
landlords  to  retain,  permanent  grass.  But  why  does  the  blot 
exist?  What  brought,  and  what  can  remove  it?  With  all 
the  aid.  which  modem  enterprise  and  discovery  have  rendered 
the  farmer,  by  placing  at  his  disposal  many  valuable  addi- 
tions to  his  home-made  manure,  it  is  a  fact  which  needs   no 
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proof  that  nearlj  throughout  the  Uniteil  Kingdom  the  utmost 
effort  can  barely  give  an  adequate  dressing  to  the  arable  land 
which  requires  it.  Nor  need  it  be  proved  that  the  management 
of  grass  has  generally  been  to  feed  or  mow  continually  with 
hardly  a  return,  till  the  diminished  produce  compelled  something 
to  be  put  on,  if  it  were  only  lime,  road-scrapingps,  and  ditchings. 
This  is  not  charged  upon  British  farmers  as  a  fault,  for  I  Lave 
no  doubt  that  it  was  inevitable,  but  it  need  not  occur  again,  for 
an  annual  supply  of  manure  can  be  produced  at  home,  which 
will  suffice  for  every  acre  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  a  few- 
years  will  double  the  produce' over  the  green  acres  which  adorn 
our  land,  and  which  will  then  be  the  farmer's  glory  instead  of  a 
reproach.  All  the  nitrogen  of  wool  and  hair  came  originally 
from  the  soil,  and  most  of  it  from  grass.  The  five  millions  of 
pounds  of  sulphur  on  the  sheep's  backs  of  this  country  were 
principally  derived  from  grass,  and  if  we  assume  an  average  of 
U  ton  of  hay  (or  the  equivalent  of  grass)  per  acre,  and  7 
per  cent  as  the  quantity  of  ash,  no  less  than  235  lbs.  of  mineral 
matter  are  removed  with  every  crop  of  hay.  Deterioration  was 
the  only  thing  which  could  arise  from  years  of  removal  without 
return,  and  it  is  time  that  we  adopted  a  contrary  course  and 
raised  the  fame  of  our  meadows  and  pastures  to  a  level  with  the 
peerless  fame  of  our  ploughed  fields.  Experiments  of*  many 
months'  duration,  which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  show  that 
the  gas-works  of  Great  Britain  are  capable  at  present  of  pn>- 
dacing  nearly  or  quite  600,000  tons  of  manure  per  annum,  of 
which  f  of  a  ton  is  a  sufficient,  and  a  ton  an  abundant  dressing 
per  acre.  Upon  pastures  I  should  myself  use  half  a  ton  mixed 
with  a  ton  of  earth,  road-scrapings,  &c.,  and  by  a  systematic 
annual  application,  should  have  no  fear  of  doubling  the  retara 
now  yielded  by  the  grass.*  This  would  set  free  for  the  root 
crops  all  the  manure  produced  upon  the  farm,  and  all  which  is 
now  pnichased,  and  would  thus  improve  the  means  of  keeping 
cattle,  and  therefore  of  growing  com.  The  experiments  upon 
which  these  opinions  are  based  extend  over  three  years,  and  have 
been  made  upon  various  kinds  of  soil,  but  the  principal  portion 
has  been  upon  the  clays  of  the  coal  measures. 

In  the  winter  of  1854-5  a  small  quantity  was  used  on  about 
half  a  rood  (^  a  10  acre  meadow  by  a  farmer  named  Turner,  of 
Stanley,  near  Wakefield.  The  application  was  made  withoot 
my  knowledge.  This  field  had  been  mown  annually  for  four  or 
five  years  and  had  never  received  any  manure,  and  previous  to 
that  time  it  had  had  a  heavy  dressing  of  soot.     It  is  generally  wet, 

*  If  this  were  doue  in  December  or  Janaary  to  the  grass  intended  for  ewiy 
lambs,  a  supply  of  early  feed  would  be  obUuned  which  can  be  prccored  bv  so 
other  procets  within  my  knowledge. 
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save  apoD  some  slightly  rising*  parts,  near  which  I  understand 
two  or  three  drains  were  inserted  some  years  ago.  The  spring  of 
1855  was  exceedingly  dry,  and  the  field  was  generally  very  hrown 
on  the  1st  of  May,  when  I  cat  excellent  green  succulent  grass  %h 
indies  in  length  from  the  plot  to  which  the  new  manure  was 
applied.  In  the  winter  of  1855-6  the  same  farmer  dressed  the 
whole  of  the  meadow,  and  obtained  so  remarkable  a  crop,  that 
the  field  became  a  place  of  resort  and  surprise  to  most  of  the 
small  fanners  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  rising  portions 
the  grass  was  laid  like  <M>m,  and  was  so  thick  that  it  was  rotting 
in  the  bottom  when  mown.  The  aftergrass  was  sold  for  30^. 
per  acre  to  an  adjacent  farmer,  named  Harrison,  who  keeps 
mach  stock,  and  who  informed  me  that  he  never  saw  sheep  and 
cattle  thrive  faster  than  they  did  upon  that  aftergrass.  A  larger 
fuatUy  could  not  have  been  produced  upon  the  land. 

Some  instructive  facts  were  noted  during  the  use  of  this 
manure  upon  grass,  which  seem  to  show  that  plants  take  up 
their  food  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
them ;  and  that,  like  animals,  they  may  be  gorged  to  repletion 
and  die  of  excess  of  food,  which  they  are  unable  to  assimilate. 
A  blue  compound  of  cyanogen  and  iron,  analogous  to  Prussian 
hloe,  has  been  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  saturated  clay  in 
considerable  quantity.  When  a  plot  of  broccoli  was  manured 
with  the  manure  which  the  gardener  at  the  Wakefield  Union 
Wwkhonse  had  obtained  from  the  ga»-works,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  plants  grow  well  and  yet  gradually  become  blue.  The 
colour  was  quite  different  from  the  blue  of  stagnation  from 
drought  and  poverty,  which  is  often  seen  in  cabbages ;  and  the 
^t  of  these  broccoli  plants  growing  vigorously  while  they 
gndually  became  more  and  more  blue«  negatived  the  supposition 
that  here  was  nothing  but  a  familiar  phenomenon.  Feeling 
much  interest,  I  watched  the  matter  closely,  and  was  amused  at 
length  to  see  the  whole  become  as  blue  as  if  the  leaves  had  been 
painted.  The  fragments  of  the  gas  refuse  lying  upon  the  sur- 
face among  the  plants  showed  the  origin  of  the  colour,  and  the 
questiim  to  be  solved  was,  is  this  temporary  or  permanent? 
Will  the  absorbed  substance  prove  food  or  poison?  A  short 
time  showed  that,  though  taken  up  in  its  integrity,  decomposi- 
tion was  proceeding,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  blue  had 
('hanged  to  that  dark  luxurious  green  which  always  accompanies 
an  abundant  supply  of  salts  of  ammonia.  This  brought  to  mind 
<ome  experiments  on  celery,  in  which  the  like  taking  up  of  more 
manure  than  could  be  assimilated  was  accompanied  with  rapid 
growth  and  apparently  perfect  health.  In  one  case,  common 
salt  was  applied  in  enormous  quantity  in  a  wet  season,  and  during 
any  dry  intervals  the  plants  were  freely  watered.     So  much  salt 
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was  taken  up  that  the  green  extremities  of  the  leaves  tasted 
strongly  during  all  the  period  of  growth.  The  only  peculiarity 
noticed  was  the  tendency  to  rot  from  wet  when  blanching.  In 
another  case  soot  was  applied  in  excess  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  only,  and  not  to  the  plants,  and  so  much  was  taken  up  that, 
after  blanching,  the  celery  was  uneatable  owing  to  the  flavour  of 
soot  Corresponding  with  these  facts,  we  have  that  of  weeds  grow- 
ing upon  the  sites  of  old  dunghills  which  have  been  known  to  con- 
tain such  an  abundance  of  nitrates  as  to  deflagrate  when  burnt 
Bearing  in  mind  these  instances,  I  watched  the  grass  to  see  if  any 
corresponding  effect  was  produced,  and  again  the  blue  compound 
was  taken  up,  the  blades  being  dyed  and  passing  afterwards  to  the 
same  luxuriant  green  as  marked  the  broccoli,  while  other  plants 
died  of  repletion  and  left  a  record  of  what  had  happened  in  tbeir 
blades,  which  were  as  blue  as  if  dyed  by  indigo.  Many  similar 
instances  have  been  observed  since,  and,  indeed,  any  one  can 
repeat  them  at  will.  The  tendency  of  these  facts  seems  to  be 
that  the  blue  compound  is  taken  up  by,  and  circulates  in,  the 
sap  in  an  unaltered  condition,  and  that  within  certain  limits 
it  does  no  harm,  but  good ;  and  that  when  these  limits  are  ex- 
ceeded it  injures  or  kills  according  to  the  quantity  supplied  and 
taken  up.  This  power  of  destruction  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
substance  as  such,  but  is  shared  equally  by  guano,  urine,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  other  concentrated  fertilizers,  and  when 
the  plant  appropriates  such  substances  as  nourishment  and  con- 
verts them  into  the  material  of  its  own  structure,  it  arranges 
them  in  some  new  and  suitable  combinations. 

When  this  blue  compound  was  taken  up  in  an  unaltered  con- 
dition 1  had  serious  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  grass  thus 
grown  for  feeding  purposes.  These  doubts  were  shaken  when 
Mr.  Harrison  said  'of  Turner's  grass  that  ^'  the  feeding  qualiij 
was  as  good  as  the  quantity  was  large  ;"  though,  as  the  manure 
had  then  been  applied  to  the  field  for  six  months,  and  the  blue 
compound  could  not  be  seen  in  the  leaves,  I  regarded  the  testi- 
mony as  far  from  conclusive.  All  doubt,  however,  is  now  re- 
moved, for  upon  a  part  of  one  field  dressed  with  the  saturated  clar 
this  year  I  saw  the  grass  eaten  as  bare  as  if  the  land  were  shaved, 
while  there  was  abundance  of  grass  on  other  parts ;  and  Mr. 
Bennett  of  Homcastle,  who  applied  his  manure  in  March  last  Xo 
a  single  acre  in  each  of  two  fields,  writes  me  ^'  that  cattle  are 
much  fonder  of  grazing  on  the  portion  of  the  field  dressed  thus 
than  on  the  other  part.''  I  shall  not  presume  to  question  animal 
instinct,  but  the  result  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  foetid  compounds  employed  in  the  dressing. 

During  the  winter  of  1855-6  the  manure  taken  from  the  purifiers 
of  the  Wakefield  gas-works  was  thrown  into  the  open  yard,  where 
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it  laid  exposed  to  snow,  rain,  wind,  sunshine,  and  all  the  count- 
less changes  of  our  most  changeful  climate.  About  thirty  tons 
were  fetched  away  by  a  farmer  on  the  30th  April,  1856,  and  shut 
np  in  an  open  yard  as  freely  exposed  as  before.  Much  ammoni- 
acal  and  other  gas  was  given  off,  as  a  plot  of  potatoes  proved 
which  was  about  forty  yards  distant,  for  all  the  foliage  was 
destroyed  when  a  north-east  wind  brought  the  gases  across  the 
plot  Part  of  the  heap  was  removed  to  a  pasture,  where  the 
coarse  of  drainage  could  be  traced  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
by  the  destruction  of  the  grass.  In  January,  1857,  the  heap  had 
been  subjected  to  the  full  influence  of  weather  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months,  when  part  of  it  was  used  to  manure  the  ten-acre 
meadow  before  mentioned.  Opinions  were  freely  expressed  on 
the  impossibility  of  an  artificial  manure  retaining  any  virtue  after 
such  treatment,  and  the  use  of  a  substance  thus  dealt  with  was 
certainly  an  experiment  of  the  highest  agricultural  interest  and 
importance.  The  result  is,  that  the  grass  of  that  field  dressed 
with  this  alone  grew  luxuriantly  and  too  early,  for  it  was  nipped 
by  the  biting  east  winds  and  sliarp  night-frosts  which  prevailed 
so  long  in  the  spring,  and  that  now  (May  30th)  on  the  dry  parts 
of  the  field  is  growing  the  most  abundant  crop  of  grass  whi(^h  I 
have  seen  this  year.  If  not  mown  early,  it  will  be  laid  as  the 
grass  of  the  same  field  was  last  year,  and,  in  the  case  of  wet,  will 
lot  in  the  bottom. 

The  '*  potato-disease  "  has  an  interest  for  every  one,  whether 
he  he  a  producer  or  consumer ;  and  as  an  experiment  of  last  year 
bears  upon  the  subject  it  should  be  known.  I  planted  3  acres 
of  Prince  Regent  potatoes,  to  2i  acres  of  which  a  quantity  of  this 
new  manure  was  applied,  mixed  with  the  heap  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  alone.  Half  an  acre  bad  none.  '*  The 
heap  was  badly  mixed,  so  that  in  parts  there  was  a  large  excess, 
and  in  parts  hardly  any.  Time  prevented  a  second  turning,  and 
it  was  used  with  all  its  defects.  The  whole  crop  grew  well,  and 
DO  great  difference  was  apparent  for  a  time.  At  length  the  disease 
appeared  badly  in  all  the  district,  and  after  a  time  the  tops  be- 
came diseased  and  died  away.  I  sold  the  crop  on  the  ground  to  a 
dealer,  who,  as  well  as  his  men,  assured  me  that  where  the  *'  blue 
stuff"  was  there  was  no  disease,  or,  if  any,  very  little ;  while,  where 
none  of  this  could  be  found,  the  principal  portion  ojf  the  crop  was 
affected.  To  test  their  assertions,  I  requested  them  several  times 
to  dig  up  portions  of  the  crop  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  and  found 
that  the  statements  they  made  were  entirely  corroborated.  I  was 
prepared  for  the  better  crop  which  accompanied  the  special  ma- 
Qure,  but  its  influence  over  disease  was  entirely  unexpected.  I 
think  also  it  is  unexplained.    If  the  disease  be  owing  to  the  attacks 
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of  a  fungus,  and  i/salphur  in  some  or  all  of  its  combinations  be  a 
preventive,  and  if  carbonic  acid  and  arsenic  (both  of  which  exist 
in  small  quantity  in  the  clay)  prevent  its  attacks  or  its  growth, 
we  may  account  for  the  prevention  in  this  particular  case ;  but 
where  the  whole  subject  is  so  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
present  knowledge,  it  appears  more  becoming  to  hesitate  in  the 
expression  of  opinion.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  attacks  of 
disease,  and  of  course  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  coyld  be  traced 
down  the  stems  below  the  earth  to  the  tubers,  where  it  stopped 
wben  these  were  in  contact  with  the  gas-manure,  and  to  which  it 
extended  in  all  other  cases.  But  an  isolated  instance  does  not 
poove  that  we  have  here  a  specific  against  disease,  nor  even  that 
the  action  of  the  same  agent  will  be  the  same  on  other  soils  and 
onder  other  circumstances.  Trials  alone  can  do  this,  and  trials 
in  sufficient  number  to  warrant  an  induction.  What  happened 
is  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  I  could  not  advise  any  one  on 
this  ground  alone  to  employ  the  manure  for  his  potato  crop  in 
any  other  than  an  experimental  manner.  If  a  manure  for  this  and 
the  following  crops  of  a  rotation  is  required,  the  question  is  altered; 
liie  blue  clay  may  be  applied  with  confidence  where  the  object 
sought  is  fertilisation,  ami  not  insurance  against  disease. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  indicating  in  conclusion  the 
position  I  should  like  to  see  occupied  by  the  stranger  whom  I 
have  introduced  to  British  agriculturists.  Its  position  is  that  of 
dR  'OaxUiary^  not  of  a  suj^jAinter^ — an  aid  to  the  production  of 
more  food,  and  not  a  substitute  for  something  already  employed 
for  that  purpose.  The  two  great  agricultural  wants  of  oar 
country  are  more  grass  and  more  root  crops,  which  are  insepsr 
rable  from  more  meat  and  more  bread ;  and,  if  permitted  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  application  of  the  new  home-produced  fertiliser,  I 
should  like  to  see  it  employed  as  far  as  possible  in  these  tiro 
species  of  production.  The  national  advantage  will  thns  be  most 
advanced,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  feel  that, 
while  the  general  good  has  been  promoted  and  increased  support 
provided  for  o«r  pressing  population,  a  benefit  has  been  conferred 
upon  an  inteiest  which  is  at  the  basis  of  national  prosperity,  and 
iLpon  a  class  of  men  who  are  second  to  none  in  the  qualities 
which  make  good  citizens. 

St  Andreto^Sf  Wakefield,  December^  1857. 
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Xlh—Time  of  Entry  on  Fanm.     By  the  Rev.   WlLUAM 

Holt  Beevor. 

Prize  Essay. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  entering  upon  a  farm  in  Spring, 
and  in  Autumn,  depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  farm.  The 
Dairy  farmer  obviously  would  prefer  to  enter  upon  his  new  taking 
at  a  season  when  he  would  have  the  summer  grass  before  him,  with 
the  opportunity  of  raising  turnips  and  beet-root  for  the  winter. 

For  entering  upon  a  iaxm.  altogether  or  nearly  all  arable. 
Autumn  nndoubtedly  is  the  seascm,  as  there  is  the  winter  before 
die  in-comer  for  prepariag  the  land  in  a  way  that  he  cannot 
expect  from  the  outgoing  tenant  ezc^t  under  the  rarest  circnin- 


To  the  Pastoral  fanner,  whose  occupation  is  the  rearing  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  it  is  of  the  same  clear  advantage  as  to  the  dairy 
fiumai^  to  enter  upon  the  houses  and  the  grass  at  Lady-day,  so 
as  to  have  the  summer  before  him  for  grazing,  haymaking,  and 
the  growing  of  root-crops. 

What  we  have  to  consider,  then,  resolves  itself  to  the  question 
of  eatering  upon  a  farm  of  mixed  husbandry,  which  embraces  ail 
sorts  of  farming  practised  in  the  country,  and  which  is  at  once  the 
safest  and  the  most  usual  mode  of  farming.  In  this  case  also  w^e 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  decidedly  more  advantageous  to  the  new 
tenant  to  enter  in  autamn  ^an  in  spring. 

When  we  speak  of  entry  in  the  spring,  we  mean  an  entire 
eotiy ;  as  when  we  speak  of  an  autumnal  entry,  we  mean  an 
entire  entiy  upon  the  farm  at  the  separation  of  the  crops. 

The  most  eonoenient  mode  of  entry  is,  doubtless,  to  come 
mto  the  houses  and  grass  at  Lady-day  and  to  the  land  at 
Michaelmas ;  or,  what  is  much  the  same  thing  in  all  essential 
points  of  view,  to  the  houses  and  grass  at  Whit-sunday,  and  to 
the  land  at  the  separation  of  the  crop  from  the  ground. 

What  I  regard  as  the  question  set  for  consideration,  is  that  of 
the  comparative  advantages  of  an  entire  entry  in  spring  and  in 
autumn.  In  this  consideration,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  an 
entire  entry  in  Autumn,  at  the  separation  of  the  crop  from  the 
groimd,  rather  than  an  entue  entry  in  spring,  at  Candlemas,  or 
Lidy-day.  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  different  customs 
and  practices  of  different  counties ;  euch  as  whether  there  be 
allowed  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  to  the  out- 
gomg  tenant,  and  what  length  of  time ;  whether  too  the  straw,  bay, 
taraips,  &c.,  can  be  sold  off  the  premises,  or  are  left  by  covenant 
to  the  in-coming  tenant  under    certain  reasonable  conditions. 

y2 
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Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  decide  in  favour  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  entering  in  Autumn  rather  than  in  Spring,  and  for 
the  following  reasons. 

I. — ^AUTUMNAL  CULTlVAflON. 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  in-coming  tenant  can  secure  that 
due  culture  of  the  land  he  has  taken  at  the  decline  of  the  jear, 
which  is  so  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  t'usey,  and  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  agriculture ;  to  which  is 
due  the  diminishing  of  the  cost  of  the  turnip-fallow,  and  the 
introduction  of  supplementary  crops  in  our  rotation,  after  the 
example  of  the  indefatigable  and  thrifty  Flemish  farmer.  He 
can  be  sure  of  the  good  treatment  his  land  has  received,  in  the 
way  of  being  prepared  by  deep  ploughing  for  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  frosts  ;  in  being  also  fairly  manured,  instead  of 
his  having  to  accept  the  account,  often  so  unfairly  made  up  bj 
the  outgoing  tenant :  as  for  instance,  there  are  cases  when  100 
loads  of  manure  have  been  sometimes  charged  for  which  shoald 
rather  have  been  25, — dishonest  conduct,  of  which  there  is  too 
often  no  evidence  to  convict  the  offender.  In  some  counties 
this  knavery  has  attained  to  such  a  pitch  that  there  are  men  who 
make  it  a  business  to  take  a  farm  for  the  sake  (in  the  language 
of  Surrey)  of  *'  working  it  up  to  a  quitting,'*  and  clearing  a  good 
balance  on  their  removal  to  another  holding. 

By  entering  in  the  autumn,  the  new  tenant  has  moreover  the 
opportunity  of  adopting  that  eminently  successful  plan  of  im- 
proved agriculture,  the  laying  the  manure  upon  the  young  seeds, 
— a  practice  which  his  predecessor  might  not  have  chosen  or 
thought  fit  to  adopt.  This,  as  much  else  most  expedient  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  land,  the  outgoer  would  find  himself  too 
much  occupied  to  attend  to,  as  there  is  a  hurry  at  the  last,  even 
if  he  were  inclined  to  do  it  ^  He  has  thus  too  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  plough  the  stubbles  up  directly  after  harvest,  and  of 
thoroughly  exterminating  those  insidious  sprigs  and  joints  of 
couch-grass,  which  spread  and  strengthen  rapidly  when  the  aop 
that  previously  oppressed  their  growth  is  gathered. 

^'  Do  you  hoe  your  crops  much  by  horse  or  hand  in  the 
spring  ?  "  we  remember  once  asking  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  neatest  farmers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  '^  Neither,"  was 
the  reply ;  *^  I  clean-pick  the  fallow  so  thoroughly  in  autanui 
that  I  have  no  weeds  in  spring,  and  a  harrowing  sufficiently 
stirs  the  soil  and  lets  in  the  air ;  while  much  valuable  time  is 
saved  at  an  important  season."  What  a  melancholy  sight  is  the 
green  stubble,  so  fondly  patronised  by  the  old-fashioned  farmer. 
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whereon  the  coach  is  encouraged  to  grow  as  late  keep  for  his 
flock,  by  whose  dung  it,  in  turn,  is  fostered  to  be  the  pest  of 
future  cultivators  I  How  much  more  tidy,  as  more  profitable,  is 
it  to  have  the  stubbles  pared  and  burnt  immediately  upon  the 
removal  of  the  com ;  the  surface  knocked  about  with  heavy 
harrows,  the  ashes  covered,  and  a  crop  of  white  turnips  drilled  in 
with  2  to  3  cwt  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  to  be  eaten:  on  the 
ground ;  or,  at  least,  they  may  be  ploughed  in  preparation  for 
tnmips  the  next  spring,  and  this,  on  light  soils,  is  no  mean  gain ; 
for  to  work  a  light  soil  to  its  proper  fineness  of  tilth  wholly 
during  the  spring  is  found  to  deprive  the  land  of  its  due  mois- 
ture, and  so  render  it  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  turnip- 
braird  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  worked  in  autunm  there  is  secured  an 
abundance  of  moisture. 

This  theory  gains  great  support  from  the  almost  universal 
complaint  of  the  Suffolk  light-soil  farmer  against  a  clause  usually 
entered  in  the  leases  of  that  county,  which  obliges  him  to  work 
his'  land  five  times  over,  even  though  ^'it  be  a  blowing  sand,*' 
when  one  taming  over  is  found  by  unfettered  tenants  ample,  and 
productive  of  crops,  the  very  semblance  of  which  cannot,  under 
the  other  system,  be  attained. 

If  a  dairy  form  any  part  of  the  new  tenant's  scheme  of  opera- 
tions, it  will  be  of  vast  service  to  him  to  be  able  to  put  a 
dressing  of  bone-dust  on  his  pastures  in  time  to  be  covered  over 
bj  the  late  growth  of  the  year  ;  so  wonderfully  does  this  manure 
conduce  to  the  improvement  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dairy 
produce ;  its  effects,  when  once  apparent,  being  found  to  last 
seven,  fifteen,  to  twenty  years,  though  not  immediately  percep- 
tible ;  it  is  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  an  earlier  return,  to  apply 
the  dressing  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

Again,  by  ploughing  for  himself,  instead  of  paying  the  out- 
going tenant  for  his  work,  the  young  farmer  will  save  at  least 
what,  in  batchers'  language,  we  may  term  '^  the  fifth  quarter  ;*' 
for  that  a  profit  is  looked  for,  and  not  merely  the  cost  price,  is 
certainly  the  rule. 

II.— The  Crops. 

There  is,  in  the  second  place,  a  great  advantage  in  the  new 
tenant  having  his  own  arrangement  of  the  crops  upon  the  farm 
for  the  ensuing  year.  It  may  suit  his  purpose  or  his  fancy  better 
to  adopt  a  different  course  to  that  adopted  by  his  predecessor, — a 
subject  admitting  of  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  now  in  these 
days  of  chemical  analysis  and  artificial  manures.  We  presume 
him,  of  coarse,  as  every  enterprising  farmer  should  be,  unfettered 
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by  special  restrictions,  and  left  ratber  to  his  own  judgment  and 
fair  dispositiiMi  than  subject  to  the  peremptory  dictation  of  his 
landlord  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  soil  to  which  he  loda 
for  his  livelihood  and  credit 

Seed,  — By  entering  upon  his  farm  in  autumn  he  has  also  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  his  own  seed-corn,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  honour  and  discretion  of  the  outgoing 
tenant,  and  so  can,  with  some  confidence,  look  forward  to  a  pn»- 
perous  harvest.  And  this  is  a  far  g:reater  advantage  than  it 
might  seem  at  the  first  blush  ;  for,  trifling  as  the  saving  on  the 
amount  of  seed-corn  would  comparatively  be  to  them,  while  the 
result  to  theii  successcM:  is  ruinous,  still  there  are  men  mean 
enough  to  defraud  the  in-comer  of  his  due  in  that  respect 

III. — Store  Cattle. 

Our  next  argument  in  favour  of  an  autumnal  entry  is  that, 
supposing,  in  this  ixutance,  the  practice  of  Oxfordshire  and  other 
counties  to  hold  good — viz.,  that  a  crop  of  turnips  be  left  by 
covenant  upon  the  land,  while  the  hay  and  straw  are  allowed  to 
the  in-coming  tenant  at  a  third  below  market  price — supposing 
this  practice  to  hold  good,  or  that  the  new  tenant  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  securing  roots,  hay  and  straw,  at  a  fair  price,  he  will 
have  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  buy  store-cattle  and  sheep 
at  autumn  rather  than  spring  prices.  It  is,  in  Suffolk,  the  geneiu 
practice  to  buy  in,  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  lot  of  shorthorns, 
polled  Galloway  Scots,  and  Irish  cattle,  to  be  house-fed,  fair 
tened  and  sold  in  spring. 

In  Buckinghamshire,  again,  the  farmers  purchase  ewes  during 
the  autumn  to  lamb  in  January  and  be  sold  off  fat  in  summer* 
Thus,  during  the  dark  winter  months,  he  may  turn  over  profitably 
a  portion  of  his  capital  while  he  has  the  opportunity  of  deadng 
his  way  for  the  spring  operations. 

IV. — Farm-Horses. 

His  farm-horses  too  he  may  purchase  at  a  considerably  lower 
figure  in  autumn,  when  the  harvest  work  is  over,  than  he  can  in 
spring.  At  that  time  they  rise  in  value  on  the  approach  of  actire 
field-work,  and  are  often  not  to  be  bought  at  all,  unless  at  a  high 
premium.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  farm-horses  in  spring 
and  autumn,  coupled  with  the  profit  the  in-coming  tenant  will 
reap  from  ploughing  his  own  stubbles,  I  consider  more  than  equal 
to  the  cost  of  their  winter-keep  and  attendants'  wages. 
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V. — Manure. 

He  wSl  also  have  the  chance  of  being  rewarded  in  the  spring 
bj  the  possession  of  manure  sufficient  for  his  use  by  keeping 
all  his  animals  in  sheds  and  yards,  instead  of  having  to  incur 
a  serious  outlay  in  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  &c., 
at  a  time  when  he  has  ample  calls  upon  his  capital.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  at  any  rate,  that,  in  succeeding  another,  he 
should  have  the  same  quality  of  manure  left  as  he  would  have 
made  himself;  for  an  outgoing  farmer,  even  if  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  feeding  in  yards,  would  scarcelj^  supply  his  stock  with 
the  same  amount  of  cake  and  com  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  manure :  an  argument  that 
gains  new  weight  from  the  prospect  we  have  now  of  a  failure  in 
die  guano  supplies,  while  as  yet  no  convenient  substitute  has 
been  suggested.  We  have  gpreater  faith,  we  confess,  in  dung 
than  in  guano,  the  benefit  the  land  derives  from  it  being  in- 
finitely more  lasting.  What  a  comfortable  appearance  has  a 
lawn  thick  carpeted  with  straw-manure,  as  we  lately  saw  at  the 
PHnce  Consort's  model  farm,  and  what  promise  of  abundant 
sweet  herbage  does  it  afford  I  To  meet  the  objection  of  those 
who  urge  the  great  expense  of  hauling  out  the  manure  from  the 
yards  and  on  to  the  land,  we  reply,  that  if  the  farmer  keep  the 
remunerative  class  of  horse  he  should,  he  may  always  have  a  few 
spare  young  ones  for  occasional  use,  which  will  pay  their  way,  if 
selected  or  bred  judiciously,  as  well  as  any  of  the  stock  about  the 
place,  while  he  has  meanwhile  had  the  benefit  of  their  labour, 
tfate  exercise  contributing  to  their  health  and  condition. 

VL — Drafting. 

If  draining  be  required  on  any  part  of  the  farm,  though  it  is 
the  province,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  landlord  to  do  it,  whether 
free  of  cost  to  the  tenant,  or  whether  receiving  a  percentage  <m 
the  outlay,  as  the  hauling  of  the  pipes  falls  upon  the  tenant,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  him  to  have  the  winter  before  him  for  the  work. 
Besides  that,  not  only  are  draining  operations  carried  on  at  the 
inott  favourable  season  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  there  is  time 
for  the  filling^in  to  settle  and  the  sod  to  be  rolled  down  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  necessary  spring  treatment  of  the  land.  Whereas, 
if  the  draining  be  only  commenced  after  the  tenant  has  come 
into  occopati<m  on  February  2nd  or  March  25tb,  owing  to  the 
Qsoal  difficulty  and  delay  that  attends  the  securing  an  efficient 
gang  of  drainers,  it  is  often  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  after  the 
most  strenuous  exertions — if,  indeed,  it  is  possible  at  all — to 
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g^t  a  crop  of  hybrid  turnips  off  the  land,  be  the  season  ever  so 
favourable. 

There  are  few  farms  deserted,  or  from  which  the  tenant  is 
removed,  where  you  will  not  find  that  some  land,  at  least,  re- 
quires, as  is  the  phrase  of  Yorkshire,  to  be  '^  boned  and  bled  : '' 
that  is,  to  be  drained,  and  afterwards  have  a  dressing  of  crushed 
bones  at  the  rate  of  about  2  tons  an  acre, — an  operation  that 
answers  infinitely  better  when  the  autumnal  growth  gathers  on 
the  deposited  manure — and  which  thus  improved  will  afford  keep 
for  an  additional  cow  to  every  four  acres. 

To  quote  Mr.  Caird  : — 

"  The  best  time  for  laying  on  this  manure  is  in  autumn,  early  enough  to 
admit  of  a  fresh  growth  of  grass  to  cover  it  before  winter.  On  seeds  which 
are  intended  for  permanent  pasture,  it  should  be  laid  on  after  harvest.  Its 
effect  is  to  cover  the  ground  thickly  with  clover,  trefoil,  and  succulent  grasses, 
in  lieu  of  the  thinly  planted  and  very  innutritious  pink  pointed  .grass  which 
previously  occupied  the  soil.  Some  farmers  told  us  that  it  had  doubled  the 
produce  and  improved  the  quality  of  their  cheese.*' 


VII.— Scouring  Ditcheb. 

There  is  profit,  again,  in  the  young  farmer  being  able  to  have 
the  ditches  properly  scoured,  instead  of  their  being  half  done  bj 
the  outgoing  tenant,  or  left  altogether,  from  stress  of  work,  till 
the  second  year  of  his  occupation. 

Poob  may  be  emptied  and  repaired  on  farms  where  water  in 
summer  would  be  scarce ;  and  this — considering  how  foul  such 
watering-places  are  allowed  to  become  by  a  careless  tenant, 
either  from  carrion  being  thrown  in,  or  from  the  fall  of  decayed 
leaves  (especially  the  deleterious  leaf  of  the  ash-tree),  from 
the  cattle  standing  and  scouring  in  them,  or  from  the  yard-drainage 
having  an  outlet  into  them — is  a  matter  of  no  mean  import 
Many  are  the  disorders  of  cattle  and  horses  which  arise  from  their 
being  allowed  to  drink  at  pools  of  this  description.  Farmers 
often  argue  that  their  cattle  and  horses  prefer  such  a  mixture  to 
the  clearest  river  or  pond-water :  in  fact,  because  it  is  grateful  to 
their  stomachs,  disordered  by  bad  food  and  treatment;  just  as 
you  will  often  see  a  horse  eat  soil  at  the  hedge-side.  Change 
their  food,  put  rock-salt  in  the  manger,  and,  if  necessary,  give 
medicine.  You  will  no  longer  find  that  they  prefer  to  fill  them- 
selves at  the  pool  on  the  lowest  side  of  the  farm-yard,  into  which 
the  dung-juice  drains.  The  poultry-fancier  knows  that  on  the 
purity  of  the  water  supplied  to  them  depend  the  health  and 
plumage  of  his  stock.  It  is  as  well  that  farmers  too  should  know 
that  staring  coats  and  broken  wind  are  the  certain  ultimate  conse- 
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quences  of  allowing  their  teams  to  drink  such  turbid  stuff.  At 
the  bottom  of  foul  pools,  besides  many  other  noxious  reptiles, 
there  accumulate  the  larvae  of  a  large  species  of  beetle,  which, 
swallowed  bj  the  drinking  animal,  are  productive  of  the  worst 
results,  causing  them  to  void  blood,  and  greatly  reducing  them 
in  flesh  and  strength,  if  indeed  they  recover  at  all. 

Liquid  Manure  Tdnk, — Entering  in  autumn,  the  farmer  can 
have  made  at  once — whether  of  cLiy,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Dickenson,  or  of  masonry— one  or  more  of  these  useful  append- 
ages to  a  farm  upon  which  the  fertility  of  the  artificial  grasses 
depends  so  greatly ;  pipes  being  laid  from  the  cow-sheds,' stables, 
and  piggeries,  as  well  as  from  the  centre  of  the  straw-yard,  the 
surface  of  which  should  be  sloped  from  each  side  down  to  the 
month  of  the  drain  in  the  middle,  just  as  stalls  for  geldings  are 
paved. 

Water 'Meadow. — When  water  is  abundant,  a  rivulet  con- 
venient, and  the  land  lying  low,  an  energetic  man  has  ft  in  his 
power  at  once  to  form  that  most  valuable  adjunct  to  a  farm,  a 
water-meadow,  before  the  November  rain  sets  in  and  the  season 
of  irrigation  comes  on  ;  while  the  fences  he  may  pull  down  and 
bam,  together  with  tangled  sods  of  the  old  banks,  will  afford  a 
top-dressing  of  ashes,  found  by  Mr.  Pusey  so  beneficial  at  the 
first  laying  out  of  his  celebrated  catch-meadows. 

We  suppose,  of  course,  the  case  of  a  rh^n  following  an  ordinary 
tenant  of  the  old-fashioned  class,  that  is  satisfied  ever  with  what 
is  and  has  been,  and  never  dreams  of  improvement.  Under  any 
circumstances,  however,  an  active  mind  will  always  find  room 
for  improvement,  every  man  having  his  own  mode  of  operation, 
as  he  has  distinct  features  and  a  distinct  genius. 

All  this,  and  much  other  work  best  done  in  autumn  and 
daring  the  winter  season,  will  have  to  be  done,  we  must  re- 
member, by  the  in-coming  tenant  under  exaggerated  circum- 
stances. It  is  certainly  the  exception  when  a  man  gives  up  a 
farm  in  fine  condition  and  a  cleanly  state.  More  usually  the 
case  is,  that  from  circumstances  of  discontent,  or  disaster,  or 
shortened  means,  the  outgoing  tenant  has  removed ;  or  perhaps 
nnder  notice  from  his  landlord.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that 
the  land  and  premises  will  be  left  in  a  highly  desirable  plight 
When  a  farm  is  surrendered  contentedly,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
as  a  rule,  that  there  is  a  son  or  relative  ready  to  step  into  the 
oatgoing  tenant's  place,  which  would  make  it  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference  whether  he  came  into  occupation  in  autumn 
or  spring.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  led  to  the  full  conclusion 
that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  an  in-coming  tenant  to  have  entire 
entry  in  Autumn  than  in  Spring. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words.    A  farmer  who  has  come  into  pos- 
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session  at  Michaelmas  is,  in  fact,  when  February  arrives,  in  the 

Edition  of  one  who  has  been  long  resident  upon  the  gronnd. 
e  is  on  terms  with  his  land,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  a 
year  sooner  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

The  only  substantial  argument  in  favour  of  an  entire  entry  in 
spring,  is  the  fact  that  a  farmer  can  then  start  with  less  cajntal : 
that  he  will  have  quicker  returns,  and  be  enabled  to  drift  on  to 
the  winter,  when,  if  he  be  enterprising,  he  will  undertake  what  I 
have  mentioned  above  as  fitting  improTementi.  One  year's 
advantage  of  those  improvements  he  will,  however,  lose  by  the 
side  of  a  farmer  of  equal  enterprise  who  has  had  entire  entry  in 
the  autumn. 

The  roost  convenient  mode  of  entry  for  farmers  generally  u^ 
we  repeat,  to  the  houses  and  grass  at  Whitsunday,  and  to  the 
land  at  the  separation  of  the  crop  from  the  ground.* 

The  contents  of  dung-heaps,  clay-heaps,  &C.9  are  easily  calcu- 
lated th^s : — 

1.  Find  the  mean  ares,  i.e.  i  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the  top  and 

the  area  of  the  base. 

2.  Find  the  mean  depth,  «.e.  the  snm  of  several  depths  divided  by 

the  numher  of  the  depths  taken. 
The  mean  area  multiplied  by  the  mean  depth  "mJl  give  the  solid  ccmteats. 

In  the  case  of  dung-heaps,  when  the  base  is  rectangular,  the 
area  is  easily  found  by  multiplying  the  length  and  the  breidth 
together,  and  the  solid  contents  are  found  thus : — 

rig.i. 


A  P  C  D 

Kot€^     X  metns  multiplied  into. 

(1.)  If  the  form  be  as  in  Fig.  1,  where  the  breadth  A  C  and  the  lengthCD 
are  known : 
The  contents  of  the  heap  ^iACxBPxCD,  in  cubic  yazxls. 

*  There  is  one  rather  important  point  connected  with  the  Michaelmas  entry 
not  specially  adrerted  to  b^  the  antnor.  It  is,  that  at  that  season  of  the  year 
the  land  tellt  the  tale  of  its  prodnetive  powers,  and  of  its  conditioB  in  ppint 
of  cleanness,  in  a  way  which  the  practised  eye  cannot  yery  well  mistake,  or  be 
misled  in.  The  grain  is  all  seen  in  stack,  and  was  probably  seen  by  the  in-eomer 
on  the  eroimd :  the  stabbles  are  open  to  the  eye,  and  between  harvest  time  and 
Hichaelmas-day  exhibit  their  state  md  tendency  in  reference  to  the  weed-crop,  if 
any.  In  fact  every  crop  is  off  the  ground ;  ihe  plough  and  the  harrow  have  as 
yet  concealed  nothing,  and  the  farm  is,  so  to  speak,  naked  to  inspection.  The 
araument  of  less  capital  required  for  the  spring  entry  is  clearly  temporazy  and 
fiaUacioua,  and,  rightly  viewed,  is  an  argument  against  it.— C.  W.  H* 
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Fig.  2, 


(2.)  If  the  form  be  as  in  Fig.  2 : 
The  contents  -»AGxGDxD£ 

SB  the  product  of  the  height  into  length  into  the  breadth,  in 
cubic  yards. 


(3.)  If  the  dungheap  be  ag^st  a  wall, 
and  of  form  Fig.  3 : 

The  contents  of  the  part  A  P  C  D  may 
be  measured  as  in  the  case  of  Fig.  2,  and 
the  coDtcntB  of  the  sbping  part  A  B  F  as 
in  the  case  of  Fig.  !• 


Fig.  3. 


It  is  easy  then  to  find  how  many  cubic  yards  a  cart  will  hold, 
aod  the  calculation  is  finished  when  yon  know  the  value  of  a 
cart-load  according  to  local  estimates. 


Measurement  of  Haystacks. 

A  sirafJe  method  is  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  which,  from  stress 
of  time,  as  the  principle  is  constant,  I  borrow : — 

"  To  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves  add  one-half  of  the  height  of 
^  top  above  the  eaves  for  the  mean  height ;  then  multiply  the  mean  height 
hy  the  breadth,  and  their  product  by  the  length.  Divide  the  gross  product 
bj  27,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  number  of  cubic  yards  in  the  stack ;  and 
that  number  of  yards  multiplied  by  the  number  of  stones  of  hay  in  a  cubic 
yud  will  give  tne  weight  of  the  stack  in  stones  imperial.  It  is  not  easy  to 
state  the  exact  number  of  stones  of  hay  in  a  cubic  yard,  as  they  must  vary 
{Recording  to  the  compressed  state  of  the  hay  in  the  stack,  the  age,  size,  and 
put  from  which  the  hay  is  taken  determiniug  the  degree  of  compression,  which 
wiea  as  much  as  from  5  to  9  stones ;  but  perhaps  6  stones  may  be  near  the 
Ottrk  in  a  new  stack,  7  in  one  that  has  stood  some  months,  and  8  in  one  a 
year  or  two  old.     [This  applies  to  an  oblong  stack.] 

"  The  contents  of  a  round  stack  with  a  conical  top  is  thus  measured :  Take 
^  height  of  the  round  part  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves,  and  add  to  it  one* 
^^  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  conical  top  above  the  eaves  for  the 
Daeaa  height  of  Uie  stack.  Take  the  mean  girth,  which  is  found  by  taking  the 
gi^  at  the  eaves  and  at  the  ground,  and  dividing  their  sum  by  2.  Square  the 
^Dfiaa  girth,  and  multiply  the  product  by  the  decimal  '0795,  which  will  give 
^e  aiea  of  the  base  of  the  stack.    Then  multiply  this  area  by  the  mean  height^ 
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which  will  give  the  contents  of  the  stack  in  cubic  feet ;  divide  the  oontentB  by 
27,  which  will  reduce  them  to  cubic  yards ;  and  multiply  these  by  the  numb^ 
of  stones  in  the  yard  according  to  either  of  the  above  suppositions,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  stack  will  be  found  in  imperial  stones. 

"  To  know  the  contents  of  a  conical  rick,  take  the  girth  at  the  ground  in  feet, 
find  the  area  of  the  circle  by  the  above  method,  and  multiply  the  area  by  one- 
third  of  the  height.  The  contents  thus  found  in  feet  reduce  to  yards,  and  thai 
multiply  by  the  number  of  stones  in  a  cubic  yard.'* 

Hints  for  Use  at  the  time  of  Entry. 

Without  attempting  any  exact  specifications  on  this  subject,  I 
venture  to  add  a  few  hints  of  a  general  nature,  founded  upon  a 
recollection  of  my  own  particular  need  upon  a  like  occasion.  . 

Sale  Purchases. — When  a  man  commences  farming  be  will 
find  it  his  interest  to  purchase  good  new  harness — good,  without 
any  elaborate  ornamentation  merely  to  please  the  eye.  I  was 
puzzled  upon  this  very  point  at  the  sale  of  my  predecessor's 
effects,  but  luckily  allowed  the  old  and  patched-up  trappings  to 
be  bought  by  a  neighbour,  at  prices  apparently  advantageoa«. 
Comfort  came  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  a  comparison  of  cor 
respective  saddlers'  bills. 

Machinery. — Let  the  young  farmer  purchase  too  his  machineiy 
of  the  newest  make ;  for  in  these  days  of  rapid  mechanical  pro- 
gress, implements  get  cheaper  often  as  they  get  improved ;  and 
though  there  are  some  which  in  the  course  of  time  are  marked 
by  no  novelty  of  construction,  it  too  often  turns  out  that 
machinery,  bought  apparently  a  bargain,  second-hand,  is  really 
dear.  In  fact,  as  a  general  rule  in  life,  and  not  only  in  fanning, 
it  is  best  to  start  with  good  substantial  machineiy  of  the  newest 
approved  fashion.  It  is  always  the  cheapest  plan  in  the  end,  and 
often  not  the  dearest  to  begin  with,  if  proper  judgment  be  used 
in  the  selection,  and  resort  be  had  to  a  manufacturer  of  credit 
Carts,  waggons,  tedding-machines,  ploughs,  harrows,  &c.,  except 
on  rare  opportunities,  you  will  not  find,  unless  damaged  or  of  an 
inferior  kind,  at  a  farm  sale.  For  myself,  I  am  thankful  that,  on 
the  strength  of  a  friend's  suggestion,  I  bought  but  little  at  my 
predecessor's  sale,  and  much  of  that  little  disadvantageously ; 
as  I  could  obtain  better  implements,  of  more  useful  modem 
make,  at  about  the  price  those  old  ones  cost  me.  So  well  aware 
are  the  manufacturers  of  this,  that  in  Leeds  there  are  houses  that 
sell  off  their  machinery  every  ten  years,  as  they  consider  the 
advantage  they  have  in  competition  with  new  machinery  will 
more  than  balance  the  loss  they  must  incur  in  the  exchange. 
A  tenant  removing  to  another  farm,  if  prudent,  will  take  his  best 
things  with  him,  leaving  only  the  refuse,  with  odds  and  ends 
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contribated  by  neighbours  for  their  convenience,  to  swell  the 
sale  of  what  he  mainly  looks  to,  the  crops  and  stock. 

Fixtures. — As  regards  agricultural  fixtures  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  by  an  Act  passed  14  and  15  Vict,  cap.  25,  it  is 
enacted  that — 

*'If  any  tenant  of  a  farm  or  lands  ahall,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  with 
tlie  consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord  for  the  time  heing,  at  his  own  cost  and 
expense,  erect  any  farm-building,  either  detached  or  otherwise,  or  put  up  any 
other  building,  engine,  or  machinery,  either  for  agricultural  purposes  or  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  agriculture  (which  shall  not  have  been  erected  or  put 
up  in  pursuance  of  some  obligation  in  that  behalf),  then  all  such  buildings, 
engines,  and  machinery  shall  be  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  shall  be  re- 
movable by  him  notwithstanding  the  same  may  consist  of  separate  buildings, 
or  that  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  built  in  or  permanently  fixed  to 
the  soil,  so  as  the  tenant,  making  any  such  removal,  do  not  in  anywise  injure 
the  land  or  buildings  belonging  to  the  landlord,  or  otherwise  do  put  the  same 
in  like  plight  and  condition,  or  as  good  plight  and  condition  as  the  same  were 
in  before  the  erection  of  anything  so  removed  :  Provided  nevertheless  that  no 
tenant  shall,  under  the  provision  last  aforesaid,  be  entitled  to  remove  any 
SQch  matter  or  thing  as  aforesaid  without  first  giving  to  the  landlord  or  his 
agent  one  month's  previous  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  do  so ;  and 
thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  landlord,  or  his  agent  on  his  authority,  to 
elect  to  purchase  the  matters  and  things  so  proposed  to  be  removed,  or  any  of 
them ;  and  the  right  to  remove  the  same  shall  thereby  cease,  and  the  same 
shall  belong  to  the  landlord ;  and  the  value  thereof  shall  be  ascertained  and 
determined  by  two  referees,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party,  or  by  an  umpire 
to  be  named  by  such  referees,  and  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  in  account  by  the 
landlord,  who  shall  have  so  elected  to  purchase  the  same/' 

By  this  roost  useful  and  comparatively  recent  Act,  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  is  promoted,  at  the  same  time  that  great  encou- 
ragement is  given  to  the  enterprise  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
tenant.  With  such  fixtures,  being  permanent  improvements,  the 
in>coming  tenant  should  in  fairness  have  nothing  to  do.  There 
being,  however,  landlords  so  short-sighted  as  to  throw  all  they  can 
upon  the  in-coming  tenant,  rather  than  allow  the  outgoing  tenant 
to  remove  what  may  be  essential  to,  or  at  least  greatly  favour, 
the  due  working  of  the  farm,  it  will  be  well  for  the  in-comer  to  take 
such  fixtures  at  a  valuation  made  by  unbiassed  parties.  This  we 
suppose  to  be  done  upon  the  security  of  a  long  lease.  Upon 
such  a  question,  however,  the  in-coming  tenant  should  never  have 
to  decide.  Such  a  so-called  fixture  as  a  chaff-cutter,  which,  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  word,  is  no  fixture  at  all — a  machine  that, 
on  a  100- acre  farm,  will  save  its  prime  cost  in  a  winter — if  in 
fair  condition  and  good  working  trim,  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  in-coming  tenant  to  retain,  as  he  might  have  some  difficulty 
in  replacing  as  aptly  a  tried  machine — that  is,  if  he  can  retain  it 
at  a  fair  price.  A  thrashing-machine,  engine,  &c.,  corn-bins, 
dairy.fittings,  &c.,  being  fixtures  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word, 
it  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  deal  with. 
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« 

Experienced  Friend. — Under  all  these  difficulties  let  tlie  jonng 
farmer  get  an  experienced  and  elder  friend  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments for  him — at  least  to  be  behind  the  curtain  in  consultation 
with  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  his  first  independent  start  in 
life.  The  novice  is  apt  to  be  shy,  and  give  way  in  bargaining 
lest  he  be  considered  mean  and  covetous  (an  infirmity  of  which 
the  man  of  the  world  too  well  knows  how  to  take  advantage) : 
and  although,  were  he  acting /or  another  under  like  circumstances, 
he  would  not  scruple,  nay  rather  be  pTX>ud,  to  fight  that  hatde 
for  the  right  which  unhappily  lies  mostly  on  contested  ground; 
in  the  case  of  his  own  afiairs  he  is  apt  to  be  timid,  and  so 
*'  finds  too  late  that  men  betray."  For  the  rough  work  then  o{ 
starting,  let  the  young  fanner  commission  some  experienced  friend, 
and  wait  with  calm  mind  for  the  result. 

Caution. — ^The  young  farmer  is  too  often  hasty  and  eager, 
and  there  are  too  many  outgoing  t^iants,  as  well  as  luid- 
lords,  who  will  nail  an  incautious  engagement  or  unguarded 
word.  To  "  keep  your  own  council  '*  is  safe  policy.  There  is 
never  any  good  done,  but  often  much  mischief,  to  your  plans  by 
blabbing  ere  you  carry  them  into  execution.  Yoa  are  at  least 
certain  of  being  tormented  by  the  unsolicited  opposition  and 
advice  of  a  dozen  busybodies,  who  watch  you  but  to  canvass  and 
criticise  your  proceedings  when  your  back  is  turned.  Such, 
being  professed  gossips,  will  shrink  away  gradually  from  a 
demeanour  of  studied  reserve ;  so  that  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  developing  your  own  undertaking  in  its  bloom.  Half  the 
credit  of  life  has  its  clue  in  this  policy.  What  a  cutting  censure 
on  such  people  was  the  designation  of  ^  the  bigot^s  hole,^  given 
by  Sir  J.  Conroy  to  an  open  box  upon  a  drain  in  one  of  his 
fields  which  he  was  held  to  ridicule  for  draining  too  deeply, 
through  which  the  water  might  be  seen  pouring  at  any  moment 

Judgment, — General  good  judgment  is  required  in  farming,  as 
indeed  in  all  other  pursuits  and  professions  wherein  a  man  would 
attain  to  eminence  and  wealth ;  and  this  is  shown  chiefly  in 
the  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  the  having  Ae 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  For  instance,  it  would  be  wasteful 
to  employ  your  men  in  cutting  firewood  or  breaking  stones  for 
the  repairs  of  the  farm  roads  on  a  diy  fine  day  when  the  swedes 
required  drawing,  or  the  wheat-field  was  shedding  its  seed. 

Forethought. — Again,  you  should  be  always  looking  ahead,  or 
rather,  as  a  celebrated  elocutionist  used  to  teach  his  pupils — 
**  Keep  one  eye  on  the  passage  before  you,  and  one  upon  the 
future." 

Look  out  Ybitrselfn — Never  leave  any  important  provision  to  he 
made  by  your  men.  It  is  no  more  their  place  to  be  concerned 
about  that  branch  of  the  farm  duties  tiian  it  is  expected  of  the 
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connty  chief-constable  to  take  his  turn  upon  ^^  a  beat"  Not  in 
harvest-time  only,  but  always,  the  master  can  do  far  more  with 
his  eye  while  cantering  over  the  fields,  or  strolling  leisurely 
through  the  yards,  than  by  the. actual  labour  of  ten  pair  of  hands. 
For  instance,  you  know  by  your  book  when  the  different  cows 
should  calve.  See  that  there  be  ready  gruel,  and  a  horn  to  give 
it,  so  that  a  search  has  not  to  be  made  at  the  last  moment ;  with 
a  well-aired  loose  box,  and  a  dose  of  salts  and  ginger  to  follow 
a  few  hours  after  parturition.  The  meanest  particular  should  not 
be  neglected :  it  was  by  such  minute  foresight  and  careful  cir- 
cumspection that  *^  the  Duke  "  won  his  great  name.  You  will 
find  in  his  Despatches,  after  mention  of  the  most  important 
business,  an  allusion  to  some  myrtle  plants  he  had  been  requested 
to  procure. 

Jfany  an  accident  comes  of  a  cow's  being  allowed  to  calve  tied 
up ;  not  to  mention  the  additional  torture  the  poor  animal  must 
derive  therefrom  in  the  moment  of  her  agony.  See,  too,  that  the 
udder  be  tried  each  morning  and  evening  by  the  herdsman,  when  it 
has  once  begun  to  spring,  and  duly  milked  as  it  begins  to  fill :  so 
will  many  a  cow  be  spared  garget  and  milk-fever,  which  might 
otherwise  have  spoiled  or  carried  her  off.  See  that  she  have  no 
taniips  or  cold  water  near,  to  gripe  her  after  salts.  Precautions 
such  as  these  constitute  a  main  secret  of  the  farmer's  success. 

Upon  this  theme  read  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Caird, 
while  speaking  of  the  eminent  Shorthorn  breeders  on  the  south 
ade  of  Teesdale: — 

"  Men  are  stiH,"  he  writes,  '*  to  be  found  there  who  have  been  bred  from 
their  childhood  to  study  the  pecaliarities  of  fotm  and  symmetry,  which,  com- 
bined with  early  maturity  and  great  weight,  have  given  the  improved  Short- 
horn  its  celebrity.  Seldom  leaving  home ;  often  the  first  to  see  their  stock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  last  to  visit  them  at  night;  making  the  health  of  each 
individual  of  the  herd  a  study  ;  and  enabled,  by  constant  attention  and  parti- 
cnlar  management,  to  encourage  the  development  of  such  points  as  tbay  think 
requisite ;  while  ever^hing  else  on  the  farm  is  made  subordinate  to  the  stock — 
these  men  have  acquired  a  fame  which  is  the  result  of  such  earnest  application, 
and  cannot  long  be  maintained  without  it." 

I  Your  eye  should  be  ever  cm  the  move  to  mark  that  the  foals' 
paddocks  have  no  rabbit-burrow  improvised,  as  they  often  will  be 
in  a  night ;  no  opai  drain  or  loose  stones  about,  whereby  to  strain 
a  fetlock ;  no  pitchfork  or  bucket  left  carelessly  beside  the  shed ; 
no  nails  or  broken  bottles  lying  about ;  no  open  hurdles,  wherein 
to  entangle  and  break  or  strain  a  leg ;  to  see  that  their  hoofs  are 
regularly  trimmed,  and  no  incipient  sand-crack  allowed  to  spring ; 
to  observe  that  no  gas-tar  be  daubed  near  the  brood-mare's  box, 
nor  any  other  offensive  smell  be  allowed  which  might  produce 
abortion  ;  that  no  alder-tree  be  near  for  her  to  crop,  with  an  effect 
equally  fatal  to  your  hopes ;  to  see  that  there  be  abundant  litter 
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in  the  sheds,  so  that  the  yoang  colts'  hocks  do  not  get  capped  in 
rising  from  their  beds,  and  that  it  be  fresh  to  tread  on,  and  not 
foul  and  fermenting  so  as  to  produce  thrushes ;  to  see,  too,  that 
no  cow  be  moping  or  shivering  over  her  fcx)d ;  that  there  be  no 
yew  cuttings  or  garden  refuse  about  to  poison  your  herd  or  pigs. 
All  this,  and  much  more,  it  should  be  the  farmer's  care  to  notice. 
Once  every  day  at  least,  and  those  who  love  their  farm  will 
never  tire  of  the  task,  should  all  the  stock  be  gone  over,  every 
animal  carefully  inspected  from  heel  \o  horn.  It  is  marvelloos 
how  common  men,  even  those  who  love  their  horses  and  their 
herd,  day  after  day  will  allow  a  lame  cow  or  sick  horse  to  go 
toiling  on  in  misery.  '*  'Tis  the  master's  eye  that  makes  the  horse 
fat,"  says  the  old  Greek  proverb :  not  that  the  men  will  often 
defraud  their  horses  of  their  corn ;  I  have  never  known  per- 
sonally an  instance.  But  the  regular  cleaning,  the  early  feeding, 
the  comfort,  the  keeping  warm,  the  ventilation,  must  be  looked 
to  by  the  master,  or  there  will  some  day  be  neglect 

Time  and  Locality, — ^To  catch  the  wave  at  its  turn  is  the  secret 
of  farming,  as  of  everything  else ;  to  select  that  which  will  pay 
best  in  the  shape  of  crops  and  cattle,  considering  your  locality, 
and  to  adopt  the  course  that  will  make  it  pay  the  best.  This  in 
Essex  and  South  Liancashire  is  especially  neglected.  In  parts  of 
Lancashire,  where,  as  Mr.  Caird  remarks,  the  very  flowers  at  the 
cottage  door  might  be  made  a  source  of  profit,  still  agriculture  is 
backward  and  the  farmer  desponding.  In  Warwickshire,  again, 
the  opportunity  of  dairying  near  towns  is  thrown  away.  The 
neighbourhoods,  again,  of  Portsmouth  and  Southampton  are  blind 
enough  to  allow  these  places  to  be  supplied  with  potatoes  from 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  we  remember  visiting  the  residence  of 
a  gentleman  eminent  for  his  ingenious  agricultural  discoveries  no 
less  than  for  his  prize  poultry  stock  of  various  breeds.  It  was  an 
instructive  study  to  notice  the  simple  contrivances  by  which  he 
had  made  the  back-yard  of  a  small  suburban  London  house  serve 
his  purpose  to  the  utmost  as  a  farm-yard.  Not  less  instructive 
was  it  to  hear  the  history  of  his  success  ;  how  in  one  year  he  had 
cleared  700  guineas  by  the  sale  of  Cochin  China  fowls ;  hovr, 
when  he  noticed  the  taste  to  be  subsiding,  he  had  sent  to  Holland 
for  the  best  Spanish  fowl  that  could  be  procured,  and  at  that  time 
their  breed  was  far  superior  to  anything  in  England  ;  how,  again, 
when  opportunity  offered,  he  had  fed  the  market  with  carrier- 
pigeons  imported  from  Persia  direct.  Surely  a  man  of  that 
stamp  must  deserve  to  win.  Success  must,  indeed,  eventually 
crown  the  honest  exercise  of  practised  intelligence  and  indnstrioos 
exertion.     An  instance  in  point  is  the  following: — 

I  remember  to  have  read  years  ago  of  a  farmer,  I  think  in 
Kent,  who,  after  an  unusually  disastrous  failure  of  the  hop-crop> 
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was  induced  to  try  some  cuttings  from  a  plant  that  grew  upon  a 
bedge-row  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  had  observed  to  thrive 
when  the  cultivated  grounds  presented  but  a  scene  of  ruin.  He 
succeeded ;  his  plants  soon  rose  to  a  high  premium  ;  he  kept  up 
his  price,  and  finally  realised  a  large  sum  of  money.  His  hops 
became  the  favourite  sample  of  the  London  market.  I  mention 
the  fact  as  an  instance  of  the  value  of  that  intelligence  and  quick 
eje,  which  I  recommend  the  young  farmer  most  strenuously  to 
cultivate  from  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  upon  his  farm.  The 
timplest  circumstance  will  supply  to  a  mind  thus  trained  the 
germ  of  a  grand  discovery. 

As  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  gathered  his  first  idea  of  the 
celebrated  Code  Napoleon  from  the  casual  study  of  a  volume  he 
picked  up  when  once  placed  under  arrest  as  a  young  man — Jus- 
tinian's Institutes  I  believe  the  work  was ;  and  as  Nelson  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  great  fame  as  a  pilot  in  the  Baltic  while 
employed  as  a  midshipman  to  sound  the  windings  of  the  Thames ; 
so  did  the  project  of  Bell's  reaping-machine  occur  to  him  as  he  was 
amusing  himself  with  a  pair  of  hedge-clipping  scissors  in  his 
father's  orchard.  In  fact,  as  great  inventions  are  usually  of  the 
simplest  kind,  so  do  the  most  trifling  circumstances  suggest  the^ 
to  an  observant  mind.  Let  the  young  farmer,  then,  look  out; 
let  him  travel  to  get  acquainted  with  stock  and  places  and  men 
of  authority  in  agriculture ;  there  are  landlords  in  England  who 
will  pay  the  expenses  of  a  tenant  travelling  with  that  view,  so 
welt  do  they  know  the  ultimate  benefit  such  a  course  must  bring 
to  themselves — ^the  tenant — and  so  perhaps  eventually  to  the  noble 
science  of  agriculture  itself. 

Whoever  aspires  to  be  distinguished  in  any  pursuit  or  profes- 
sion must  have  his  eye  and  ear  ever  on  the  alert  to  select  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  of  knowledge  that  is  thrown  out,  as  well  in 
books  as  in  the  conversation  of  the  so-called  *^  men  of  the  world." 
The  pM>ints  of  useful  information  he  should  note,  and  never  after- 
wards forget ;  there  is  no  knowing  at  what  time  they  may  be 
inquired  after  in  the  market  of  life.  Witness  Sir  Josepli  Paxton, 
who  was  picked  up  as  an  under-gardener  at  Kew,  by  the  Duke  ojf 
Devonshire  being  struck  by  his  unusual  intelli^rence :  the  man 
who  subsequently,  amidst  the  hubbub  of  a  railway  board,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  sketched  upon  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper,  the  world-celebrated  plan  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Witness, 
^in,  George  Stephenson,  whose  first  essay  in  life  was  his 
undertaking  to  clear  of  its  flooded  contents  a  coal-mine  which 
had  been  despaired  of  by  more  practised  hands.  The  proprietor 
casually  overheard  him  express  an  opinion  that  he  could  drain  it, 
^  he  stood  in  sorrow  amidst  the  crowd  of  lookers-on.     Stephen-^ 
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son  accepted  the  challenge  thrown  oat  to  him,  cleared  the  mine 
in  a  shorter  time  than  could  have  been  imagined,  and  from  that 
day  was  a  made  man. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more  direct  line  of  our  instructions, 
the  best  hint  that  can  be  given  to  a  young  in-coming  tenant  is,  to 
start  forthwith  in  the  determined  prosecution  of  the  field-work, 
autumnal  or  vernal,  most  especially  required  at  the  season.  (See 
*  Calendar  of  Operations/)  We  presume  him,  of  course,  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  details  of  all  farming  operations ;  in 
other  words,  we  presume  him  to  have  passed  his  agricultural 
apprenticeship  ;  for  to  enter  into  such  an  explanation  would  be  to 
£11  volumes,  not  an  Essay,  The  best  advice  to  a  young  tenant, 
then — ^his  stock,  implements,  &c.,  having  been  purchased — is  to 
^'  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  and  to  start  with  what  most  requires 
doing  at  that  particular  season.  He  should  not  be  clipping 
fences  (though  that  in  its  place  shows  good  farming)  when  the 
weather  allows  and  there  is  land  to  be  ploughed.  As  the  credit 
of  the  mason  depends  upon  his  selection  of  the  fitting  stone,  and 
the  true  line  in  which  he  places  it,  so  does  the  success  of  the 
agriculturist  depend  upon  his  judicious  decision  of  what  is  to  be 
done  next,  and  his  seeing  that  it  is  properly  done.  A  few  rough 
general  hints  I  will  subjoin  here,  without  regard  to  their  connec* 
tion,  as  that  can  little  matter. 

Old  Pastures, — ^Beware  of  breaking  up  old  pastures,  even  if 
com  be  dear  as  in  Pharaoh's  time,  and  though  you  have  jour 
landlord's  leave.  Pasture  for  milch-cows  can  never  be  too  old ; 
and  if  you  fancy  it  has  grown  feeble  you  can  always  refresh  it 
by  harrowing  in  the  spring,  some  manure,  and  a  dose  of  '^  reno- 
vating seed.'  To  break  old  pasture  up  is  to  kill  the  goose  for 
her  golden  eggs.  Many  is  the  farmer  in  Gloucestershire  that 
bitterly  rues  his  precipitation  in  adopting  that  plan. 

Selection  of  Implements, — Catalogues,  with  full  details  and 
amply  illustrated,  are  now  so  easily  obtained  by  post  from  any 
one  of  the  numerous  makers,  whose  advertisements  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Agricultural  Journals,  that  the  young  farmer  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  good  selection.  Let  him,  if  he 
have  the  opportunity,  consult  some  intelligent  modem  fanner. 
Too  often,  however,  he  will  not  have  this  opportunity,  or  his 
friend  may  be  loth  to  advise.  In  this  case  let  him  weigh  care- 
fully the  respective  merits  of  the  different  implements  as  described 
and  drawn  in  the  catalogues,  if  he  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  some  one  of  the  great  shows,  where  the  makers  are 
always  to  be  found,  and  he  will  readily  be  enabled  to  select  whaf 
he  wants.  Economy,  however,  let  him  strictly  observe ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  should  be  forward  to  purchase  every  imple- 
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ment  that  is  really  of  service  to  aid  or  shorten  labour.  A  good 
sound  article  let  him  purchase  of  the  plainest  form  consistent 
with  substantial  neat  workmanship.  The  man  who  studies  for 
himself  is  far  more  likely  to  be  well  suited  in  the  end,  and  at  a 
lower  rate,  than  he  who  consults  merely  the  show-room,  on  market 
days,  of  the  local  dealer  in  agricultural  implements,  who  is 
naturally  anxious  to  dispose  of  what  he  has  on  hand,  and  who 
is  not  always  a  man  of  enterprise  or  an  unbiassed  witness. 

Buy  CLs  you  want  for  your  immediate  use^  and  no  more — for 
instance,  on  entering  your  farm  you  must  have  horses,  harness- 
carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  &c.,  store  cattle,  and  sheep,  proportioned 
to  the  turnips  and  other  keep,  either  left  by  the  outgoing  tenant 
by  fixed  covenant,  or  secured  at  a  fair  price  :  the  cattle  and  sheep 
being  sold  fat  in  the  spring  at  a  good  profit^  will  provide  you  with 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  spring  tools  ;  a  roller,  crusher,  &c.  &c., 
in  aid  of  your  stored  capital.  My  idea  is,  that  no  farmer  can  do 
justice  either  to  himself  or  his  landlord  who  has  not  ample  funds 
to  commence  with,  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  himself  with  the 
best  of  all  he  needs ;  while  by  paying  ready  money  he  not  only 
bas  a  check  upon  his  expenditure,  but  will  save  the  value  of  a 
cow  or  more  in  discount  allowed  for  cash  payments. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  the  too-frequent  practice  to 
start  in  the  agricultural  line  with  limited  means,  or  at  least  such 
as  are  just  equal  to  a  partially  fair  but  not  first-rate  treatment  of 
the  soil.  This  practice  cannot  but  be  blamed,  beside  the  practice 
of  those  who  measure  their  taking  by  their  purse,  and  leave  them- 
selves an  ample  balance  in  hand.  Exceptions  there  are,  of 
course,  to  every  rule ;  but,  generally  speaking,  what  we  advise 
is  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  plan.  Whatever  be  the  extent 
of  the  lease  the  true  policy  of  the  in-coming  tenant  must  be  to 
grapple  with  his  land  as  soon  as  possible ;  to  have  his  vessel 
trimmed  and  fully  manned  before  he  leaves  the  harbour,  and  not 
start  with  an  insufficient  complement,  intending  to  pick  up  an 
extra  hand  or  two  at  the  various  ports  where  he  may  chance  to 
touch. 

Cash  Credit. — A  justifiable  means  of  increasing  your  capital, 
where  your  prospects  are  pretty  safe,  is  the  obtaining  what 
bankers  term  a  *  cash  credit '  at  your  local  bank.  This  a  young- 
man  of  character  will  always  be  enabled  to  effect;  he  will  always 
have  some  respectable  friend  or  relative  whose  security  will  be 
accepted  at  the  bank  for  what  extra  money  he  may  require  up  to 
a  fixed  mark,  say  50/.  to  500/.,  according  to  his  need.  For  this 
accommodation,  which  has  been  the  means  of  making  many  a 
young  man  in  business  and  farming,  a  certain  rate  of  interest  will 
be  charged,  with  a  commission  to  cover  the  necessary  incidental 
expenses.     Meanwhile  the  young  farmer  pays  in  his  receipts 
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and  draws  for  his  need  within  or  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  fixed 
limit ;  until,  in  time,  if  he  be  prudent,  as  he  should  be,  he  will 
have  the  means  to  clear  himself  of  the  obligation.  A  c€uh  credit 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  additional  capital,  and  the  person 
using  it  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  the  man  who 
takes  a  farm,  to  which  the  insufficiency  of  his  means  does  not 
allow  him  to  do  full  justice,  and  the  more  enviable  owner  of  an 
ample  independent  fortune. 

The  cash  credit  system,  within  moderate  limits,  is  by  no  means 
an  unsafe  one  for  a  reasonable  and  prudent  young  man  to  avail 
himself  of. 

Bids, — For  the  system  of  giving  bills  we  cannot  say  as  much ; 
it  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanation,  and,  as  it  is  a  system 
which  I  should  recommend  the  young  farmer  firmly  to  avoid,  I 
shall  pass  it  by  without  further  comment 

Jobbing  at  Sales j  as  a  means  of  tiding  over  the  difficulty  of 
entering  upon  a  farm  with  insufficient  means,  may  be  fairly 
deemed  a  discreditable  and  dangerous  practice,  which  it  requires 
more  judgment  than  the  young  farmer  generally  possesses  to 
render  profitable.  It  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  those 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  obtaining,  as  being  too  often 
nothing  else  than  a  cloak  for  absolute  bankruptcy. 

Seeds. — Select  for  seed-corn  the  best  sample  you  can  find,  even 
though  you  have  to  pay  a  few  extra  pounds  for  it :  when  harvest 
comes  you  will  be  more  than  amply  repaid.  For  your  other 
seeds,  mangold  wurzel,  clover,  turnips,  rye-grass,  &c.  &c.,  em- 
ploy some  respectable  seedsman,  the  ample  details  of  whose 
catalogue  you  may  leisurely  study ;  or,  if  you  be  at  fault,  state 
simply  to  him  your  need,  and  he  will  select  for  you  perhaps 
better  than  you  could  do  yourself.  For  any  seeds  but  seed-corn 
trust  not  the  skill  of  your  neighbours,  for  you  will  probably  have 
to  pay  far  more  than  you  would  to  a  man  who  makes  the 
ripening  of  seed  his  special  vocation ;  whose  character  and  interest 
are  staked  upon  the  quality  of  his  supplies.  A  frequent  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  clover  crop  is  undoubtedly  the  use  of  seed 
imperfectly  ripened  at  home. 

Insurance. — Insure  at  once  all  your  stock  and  crops,  or  rather 
efiect  an  insurance  of  what  you  calculate  will  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  r<>gular  crops  and  stock  upon  the  farm ; 
it  will  be  a  comfort  to  yourself,  as  it  is  a  duty  to  your  family. 
As  a  corollary  to  insurance,  it  is  a  good  plan  never  to  allow  a 
light  in  your  stable,  or,  if  there  must  be  one,  let  it  be  inclosed  in 
a  good  lantern,  as  servants  in  this  respect  are  too  sadly  careless. 
By  no  means,  under  any  pretence,  allow  smoking  about  the 
premises. 

Local  Traditions  you  will  often  find  useful.     What  suits  one 
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description  of  soil  or  climate  will  not  answer  in  another.  Every 
country  has  its  variety  of  local  practice,  which  the  scientific 
fanner  will  be  able  to  decipher,  and  adopt  the  best  parts  of. 
Study,  therefore,  and  learn  to  listen  patiently  to  an  account  of 
local  usages  and  practice,  which  may  serve  you  well  some  day 
in  combination  with  your  otherwise  acquired  general  farming 
knowledge.  Drury  anticipated  years  ago,  by  the  use  of  common 
sense  and  observation,  many  points  of  agricultural  practice  which 
have  since  been  put  upon  the  base  of  science. 

P^'f^fy  Premises. — At  entry,  have  every  stable  and  cow- 
house, every  rubbing-post  and  shed,  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all 
possible  infection  by  a  good  washing  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime.  You  may  so  escape  many  a  dangerous  or  troublesome 
disease,  such  as  glanders,  scab,  &c.,  the  seeds  of  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lurking  for  an  opportunity  of  communicat- 
ing their  contagion. 

Thin  Sowing  is  by  some,  as  by  Mr.  Mechi,  warmly  advised ; 
bj  others,  as  by  Mr.  Beasley,  condemned,  because 

'^oom  should  not  he  encouraged  to  tiller.  If  the  plants  are  sufficiently  thick 
in  spring  they  at  once  send  up  the  stalk  ;  but  if  the  roots  are  thin  they  send 
oat  lateral  shoots,  which  strike  in  the  earth  and  produce  new  plants.  The  first 
plant  is  weakened  by  having  to  produce  auxiliary  plants,  and  the  plants  of  the 
seoond  growth  do  not  oome  to  maturity  so  early  as  the  original  or  parent  plant. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  is  thus  injured,  as  there  are  always  more  light  and 
defective  corns  in  a  thin-sown  than  in  a  thick-sown  crop ;  besides  that  there  is 
less  seed  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  wireworm,  gnib,  or  very  severe 
weather." 

Hoeing  on  a  light  soil  increases  tail-wheat,  and  without  imme- 
diate rolling  to  follow  there  will  be  a  great  deficiency  of  crop. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  hoeing  cuts  the  small  fibres  of  the 
wheat  and  lets  it  fall.  I  have  adopted  with  success  Mr.  Beasley 's 
plan  of  sowing  at  intervals  of  4  and  14  inches,  making  18  inches 
between  the  two  outside  rows,  exactly  as  when  the  rows  are  9 
inches  apart ;  thus — 
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The  14-inch  intervals  are  thus  caught  and  cleaned  by  the  horse- 
hoe,  while  the  plant  escapes  all  risk. 

Wages. — ^Pay  your  workmen  on  Friday  in  small  silver ;  the 
poor  fellows  will  then  not  have  to  enter  a  publichouse  or  shop  to 
obtain  change,  where  they  are  always  expected  to  spend  some 
portion  of  their  weekly  pittance  in  return  for  the  accommodation. 
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Capital — ^Turn  your  capital  over  continually ;  small  and  fre- 
quent profits  you  will  iin'tl  the  surest  source  of  wealth. 

Manure  Heaps  should  always  be  covered  by  a  shed,  having 
moreover  ujion  each  layer  as  it  is  added  a  coat  of  earth  or  salt  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  ammonia,  termed  by  Mr.  Huxtable  so 
aptly  "  the  spirit  of  the  farm."  They  should  stand  in  a  paved 
hollow  of  about  a  foot  in  depth,  or  much  of  the  best  part  will 
sink  down  into  the  ground.  We  have  found  the  dark  rich  stains 
six  feet  beneath  the  surface  when  the  dung-heap  had  been  laid 
upon  the  bare  ground.  If  there  be  no  pipe  from  the  centre  of 
the  hollow  in  communication  with  the  manure-tank,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  have  the  paving  laid  after  the  fashion  of  a 
^'  well-dish  ;"  the  liquid  to  be  thrown  over  the  heap  with  a  scoop 
as  it  gathers  in  the  well. 

One  ton  of  straw,  under  skilful  management  and  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, should  make  three  tons  of  manure :  the  average 
yield  of  straw  being  1^  tons  to  an  acre,  there  will  consequently 
be  4^  tons  of  manure  made  to  every  acre  of  arable  land  upon  the 
farm. 

One  cow  housed  for  the  winter  leaves  a  cubic  yard  of  manure ; 
in  summer,  half  a  yard. 

The  farm-building  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  manure 
.from  the  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  piggeries  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  same  heap  and  mixed  at  once,  the  quality  of  the  heap  being 
improved  and  tempered  by  the  admixture.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  a  layer  of  sawdust,  ashes,  mixed  earth  and  marl,  the  charred 
clippings  of  fences,  tanners'  refuse,  in  fact,  anything  absorbent, 
beneath,  to  catch  the  drainings ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  done 
we  recommend  the  "  well-dish  "  plan.  • 

When,  by  a  thermometer  plunged  in,  the  heat  of  a  dung-heap 
does  not  exceed  100^,  you  may  know  that  the  fermentation  is  not 
excessive,  and  that  there  is  not  much  gaseous  matter  disengaged 
and  lost. 

Lime. — Almost  the  first  piece  of  unsolicited  advice  with  which 
his  old-fashioned  neighbours  will  present  the  young  fanner,  is 
the  recommendation  to  ''lime  his  land.''  Liming  in  their  esti- 
mation is  a  Holloway's  pills  remedy  for  all  disorders  and  infir- 
mities a  farm  can  suffer  from ;  and  many  is  the  unhappy  field 
that  has  been  stimulated  and  worn  to  an  untimely  end  by  the 
injudicious  adoption  of  this  ancient  panacea.  There  is  land  near 
Flint,  as  indeed  in  many  other  localities,  that  will  positively 
groiv  nothing  now,  its  vegetable  element  having  been  entirely 
exhausted  by  incessant  use  of  lime.  The  fatal  error  was  run  into 
of  imagining  that  lime  manures^  instead  of  it  being  only  a  means 
of  calling  into  action  the  hitherto  dormant  vegetable  element  of 
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the  soil.  Lime  does  excellent  service  upon  newly  broken  up 
land,  or  mixed  in  compost  with  the  %urface-soil  of  woods,  or 
laid  upon  land  in  high  condition. 

Lime  mixed  with  manure  will  rob  it  of  its  virtue.  The  quaint 
old  Drury  knew  that  long  ago,  though  the  reason  of  it  has  been 
left  to  modern  chemists  to  explore.  The  manure,  however,  once 
incorporated  with  the  soil  and  its  essence  absorbed,  if  you  then 
use  lime  you  will  lime  to  advantage.  QutcA^lime  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  drained  land  will  produce  a  succession  of  fine  grasses, 
in  lieu  of  the  coarse  bent  and  carnation  grass  that  clothed  it 
before.  Newly  slaked  lime,  at  the  rate  of  2  tons  an  acre,  har- 
rowed in  with  the  wheat,  is  found  effectually  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  grub  and  wireworm. 

G>ntrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  soils  over  limestone  are 
often  especially  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  it,  in  a  caustic  state. 
Mr.  Nesbitt  gives  a  simple  rule  for  discovering  whether  any  par- 
ticular soil  requires  liming  or  not ;  that  is,  to  procure  some  of 
the  earth  of  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  drop  some  spirit  of 
salts  upon  it.  If  it  effervesce  slightly,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
lime  present ;  but  if  no  effect  be  produced  by  the  application, 
then  a  dressing  of  lime  will  be  advantasfeous  to  the  soil.  Had  I 
known  this  at  an  earlier  period  of  my  agricultural  career  I  might 
have  been  saved  much  thought  and  trouble. 

Much  else  might  be  given  to  the  young  in-coming  tenant  in  the 
way  of  suggestions.  What  I  have  written  1  have  drawn  from 
the  recollection  of  my  own  difficulties  on  entering  as  a  young 
farmer ;  and  if  there  be  anything  in  what  I  have  penned  that 
shall  encourage  some  youthful  ardent  spirit  to  explore  the  yet 
undiscovered  seams  of  a  glorious  science,  which  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  my  labour  will  have  been  amply  repaid. 
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Being  intended  rathee  to  Remind  than  to  Instruct, 


January, — The  live  stock,  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  will  require 
constant  attention" ;  good  shelter,  comfortable  sheds,  and  well  venti- 
lated warm  stables.  Supply  plenty  of  straw,  for  the  better  their 
lodging  the  less  risk,  and  the  greater  profit  will  attend  the  manage- 
ment of  your  stock.  Scatter  gypsum  on  the  stable  and  cowhouse 
floor :  it  fixes  the  ammonia  and  removes  all  smell.  Whatever  first* 
rate  farmers  say,  we  cannot  believe  that  sheep  and  pigs  can  thrive 
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ajB  well  on  sparred  boards  over  a  V  pit,  whence  the  fumes  of  their 
droppings  continually  rise*,  as  they  would  kept  equally  diy  without 
exposure  to  the  ammoniacal  effluvia,  which  makes  your  hesid  ache  as 
you  walk  through  to  inspect  them.  Witness  the  health  and  com- 
plexion of  grooms.  To  scatter  gypsum  on  the  boards  avails  little, 
as  is  found  at  Prince  Albert's  Model  Farm.  Have  sink-traps  on  all 
your  drains.  Once  or  twice  a  week  dash  down  your  stable  floor 
with  water  :  the  sweetness  of  their  abode  your  live  stock  will  soon 
show  by  their  improved  condition  and  sleek  coats.  Ewes  are  be- 
ginning to  lamb.  Have  a  dry  stmw-yard  ready  with  plent}'  of 
cabbages  or  mangold  wurtzel  in  store.  It  answers  well  to  dig  up 
annually  the  site  of  your  lambing-yard,  and  take  off  it  a  crop  of 
potatoes  for  the  house.  Have  rock  salt  always  about  in  troughs  for 
the  sheep ;  in  the  manger  of  your  cows  and  hoi*ses.  Salt,  with  a 
few  handfuls,  your  pig's  food ;  it  contributes  to  its  general  health, 
and  is  preventive  of  skin  disease.  Salt  on  their  roots  will  save  cows 
from  being  "  hoven."  Should  a  cow  bo  hoven,  the  best  remedy  is  to 
dose  her  with  2  drachms  of  powdered  chloride  of  lime  dissolved  in 
2  quarts  of  water  :  this  precipitates  the  gas  and  allows  her  stomach 
ta  open — the  trochar  gives  immediate  relief,  but  she  will  fill  again 
unless  dosed — the  knife  is  ever  to  be  condemned,  as  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  bursting  out  after  it  are  apt  to  get  between  the  stomach 
and  the  skin,  and  produce  disease  or  mortification.  Curry  tied  up 
beasts ;  it  will  well  repay  the  labour.  Take  advantage  of  frost  to 
haul  out  manure  on  the  land ;  the  hardness  of  the  surface  saves  the 
horses,  while  it  prevents  the  land  being  cut  up.  Form  compost 
heaps  —  old  hedge  banks,  pond  mud,  road  scrapings,  ditch  cleanings, 
any  carrion  available,  cart  together,  and  add  a  bushel  of  lime  or  salt 
to  each'  cubic  yard.  Fetch  h6mc  artificial  manures.  All  com 
stubbles  and  clover  lea  not  ploughed  (as  they  should  have  been)  get 
finished  off  at  once.  On  dry  soils  sow  vetches,  peas,  oats,  barley. 
You  will  have  heavier  crops,  and  less  seed  will  suffice  for  the  sowing. 
Sow  salt  over  wheat,  six  bushels  the  acre :  on  a  moist  morning  it 
will  destroy  the  worms  and  slugs,  while  it  tends  to  shorten  and 
brighten  the  straw,  increasing  the  yield  of  com.  On  clay  lands  it  ib 
said  to  render  the  soil  too  moist  and  gives  an  unhealthy  look  to  the 
young  plant.  On  light  soils  it  answers  admirably.  Clear  water 
courses  and  mouths  of  drains.  Cut  away  underwood  and  briars. 
Bemove  superfluous  fences,  mix  bones  and  ashes,  occasionally  soak- 
ing the  heap  with  liquid  manure.  Horse  labour  must  be  confined 
to  road  work — the  caiiing  of  tiles,  stones,  lime,  grain,  artificial 
manures — unless  during  frost,  when  manure  may  be  hauled  on 
the  land.  Plough  up  grass  lands.  Thrash :  frost  improves  the 
sample.  Clear  the  pastures  of  stock  which  would  otherwise  poach 
them.  Evaporation  has  now  nearly  ceased,  so  that  spread  manures 
do  not  suffer  as  much  as  many  suppose.  Keep  water  flowing  on 
catch-meadows  till  a  scum  appears  on  the  grass.  Green  spots  mark 
the  springs  on  wet  land.  Rear  calves.  Get  subsoiling  done  in 
fallows  and  pastures,  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  that  it  will  do  away 
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with  the  necessity  of  draining.  Give  barley  and  buckwheat  to 
poultry,  as  ^gs  will  now  be  valuable.  Last  year's  early  pullets  will 
begin  to  lay  at  Christmas.  The  French  people  reserve  them  for  the 
puipose. 

Fdmuary. — Continue  attention  to  stock.  Go  on  with  like  opera- 
tions upon  the  farm.  A  wet  month  usually.  Little  evaporation 
going  on.  Look  to  the  mouths  of  your  drains  and  clear  away  any 
accumulation.  Give  turnips  freely  to  your  young  cattle,  and  hay : 
straw  is  bad  policy.  An  animal  well  fed  will  ripen  a  year  sooner. 
The  quality  of  the  manure  depends  upon  the  keep.  Com  therefore 
and  cake  supplied  in  reasonable  quantities  is  but  money  put  out 
to  interest.  The  lambs  bought  in  autumn  should  be  fattening  on 
tnmips,  they  shoiQd  have  a  shed  to  run  into  for  shelter.  Sheep 
fatten  on  cut  turnips  and  hay  quicker  than  on  whole  turnips  and 
liay  with  com.  Lambing  ewes  require  constant  care:  above  all 
things  avoid  a  wet  yard  for  them.  In  fact  wet  is  injurious  to  any- 
stock.  Warmth,  shelter,  and  good  food  will  richly  repay  the  stock 
master.  About  half  the  winter  supply  of  hay,  roots,  &c.,  will  now 
have  been  consumed ;  you  can  therefore  judge  and  provide  with 
regard  to  your  remaining  stores.  Keep  your  fallows  in  ridges  for 
the  frost  to  exert  its  beneficial  influence  on  them ;  they  will  then 
break  like  bran.  Farmers  generally  are  little  aware  of  the  manure 
that  is  supplied  from  the  atmosphere :  witness  the  Lois  Weedon 
experiments.  Some  sow  their  barley  now,  considering  that  the 
early  sown  yields  the  best  sample.  Sow  vetches,  beans,  peas, 
Talavera  wheat.  Manure  and  dig  hop  grounds.  Break  air  holes 
in  fish  ponds  to  let  out  the  bad  gas  which  is  generated  in  stagnant 
water.  Sow  saintfoin.  New  hedges  should  be  set  about,  but  do 
not  top  the  quicks  until  the  next  spring.  Lay  in  stock  of  seeds. 
Purchase  and  haul  manures.  Catch-meadows  begin  to  exhibit  the 
benefit  of  their  winter  clothing.  Pare  grass  lands  with  a  view  to 
burning  next  month.  In  breaking  up  grass  land,  the  safest  plan 
is  to  pare  and  bum :  if  you  turn  it  down  simply,  leave  that  opera- 
tion until  you  are  ready  almost  to  sow.  After  ploughing  sow  and 
roll  at  once.  The  grubs  and  larvae  are  then  buried  too  deep  to  come 
np  to  attack  the  grain  before  it  has  germinated  and  grown  out  of 
their  reach.     Build  walls.    Form  ponds.    Flash  hedges. 

Mwrck, — Top  dress  your  wheat.  Apply  gypsum  (1 J  cwt.  per 
acre)  to  lucerne,  red  clover,  and  saintfoin,  during  this  and  next 
month.  Stains  indicate  the  springs  on  wet  land  now.  This  is  the 
latest  period  at  which  beans,  peas,  vetches,  can  be  sown.  Sow 
barley,  oats,  flax,  hempseed.  The  sowing  of  these  crops  depends 
much  on  local  circumstances  and  climate.  On  '*  clover-sick '  land 
put  trefoil  or  beans  as  a  change.  Clover  should  only  come  once  in 
12  years  on  the  same  ground.  Pick  stones  off  seeds.  Prepare 
potato  ground  to  plant  at  the  end  of  the  month.  New  ground  where 
a  coppice  has  been  grubbed  up  or  a  fence  cleared  delights  this 
plant,  and  saves  the  crop,  as  a  rule,  from  disease.  Plant  hops.  Cut 
^ders.    Begin  to  feed  water  meadows.     Destroy  moles»     Top  dress 
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young  wheats.  Look  carefully  to  yonr  ewes.  Mares  will  lie 
foaling :  give  plenty  of  bran  mashes  and  boiled  beans,  there  is 
nothing  like  beans  for  producing  milk.  Ten  days  after  foaling  put 
the  mare  to  the  horse  again.  Kill  and  cure  bacon  in  cold  weather: 
it  does  not  do  to  cure  it  in  frost  however.  Sows  should  be  farrow- 
ing now:  oatmeal  and  steamed  roots,  capital  food  for  young 
pigs.  Cart  horses  must  bo  kept  in  spirited  condition.  The  first 
hoeing  must  now  begin.  Excellent  top  dressing  for  young  wheat, 
1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  mixed  with  2  cwts.  of  salt.  Sow  the  first 
succession  of  vetches  for  July.  Keep  the  roller  at  work  on  wheat 
and  grass  lands.  Limewash  hen-house  and  procure  a  change  of 
eggs.  Sow  carrots  on  land  deeply  ploughed  and  manured  in  autumn. 
If  your  land  is  ,not  so  prepared,  manure  now  and  plough  it  in 
shallow :  or  sow  land  on  which  turnips  have  been  eaten  off.  Sow 
flax  in  an  adhesive  loamy  soil  manured  in  autumn  with  well  rotted 
dung.  Give  more  hay  with  the  turnips  as  they  are  apt  to  be  hsA- 
tive  this  month.  Shut  up  meadows  for  mowing ;  handpick,  and 
bush-harrow  them.  To  drag  them  with  harrows  is  capital  practice; 
it  will  often  double  the  crop  if  a  dose  of  guano  bo  given  on  the  first 
succeeding  wet  day ;  without  guano  it  will  do  wonders. 

April. — Operations  to  be  continued  as  during  last  month.  Sow 
vetches  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  if  you  fear  a  deficiency  of  the 
artificial  grasses.  Sow  grasses  this  month  with  advantage.  Hand- 
hoe  wheat  for  the  second  time.  Harrow  old  pastures  and  beans, 
preparatory  to  rolling  when  the  ground  is  dry.  Roll  the  spring 
com  if  well  up.  Your  cows  should  be  in  good  order  for  calving. 
Sow  red  clover  7  to  8  lbs.  per  acre  :  the  thicker  the  plant  the  finer 
will  be  the  stems :  it  does  better  on  soil  manured  for  barley  than 
when  the  manure  was  applied  to  the  previous  crop  of  turnips. 
Plant  out  field  cabbages  and  supply  well  this  gross  feeder  with 
liquid  manure.  Sow  mangold  wurzel  to  the  end  of  this  month. 
Check  wireworm  ravages  with  Crosskill's  or  Cambridge's  roller. 
Get  in  the  last  of  the  turnips :  if  allowed  to  run  to  seed  they  are 
sadly  exhaustive  of  the  soil.  Sow  lucerne  in  drills,  having  trenched 
before  if  you  want  fine  cuttings.  Cut  and  lay  fences  early  in  the 
month  to  avoid  the  wood's  bleeding.  Roll  and  buah-harrow  grass 
land  if  not  already  done.  Hand-hoe  wheat,  beans,  peas.  Fat  lamhs 
fetch  high  prices.  Sell  off  your  porkers  before  the  warm  weather 
comes.  Sow  carrots  and  parsnips  and  subsoil  the  land  cm  which 
you  grow  them.  Feed  off  luxuriant  wheat  with  sheep.  Potatoes 
should  be  planted  the  last  fortnight  of  this  month.  Paxing  and 
burning  may  proceed ;  spread  the  ashes,  harrow  them  in,  and  roll. 
Begin  to  stock  pastures.  *•*•  The  sheep  pastures  should  have  one 
young  steer  to  12  sheep.  The  bullock  pastures  one  horse  to  every 
12  beasts.  The  sheep  pastures  should  be  kept  comparatively  baie; 
but  the  bullock  lands  must  have  good  bite,  so  that  the  aTiiTnals  maj 
quickly  feed  and  soon  lie  down  to  rest  and  ruminate.  An  old 
grazing  rule  is  that  grass  should  be  24  houns  old  for  a  sheep,  and  12 
days  for  a  bullook."    Clean  out  boxes  and  sheds  and  put  the  manure 
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to  rot  for  turnips.    Early  this  month  sow  guano,  soot,  gypsum, 
superphosphate,  (&c. 

May. — ^Top  dress  spring  com  :  in  the  northern  counties  this  is 
done  as  late  as  June.  Cart  dung  to  make  heaps :  if  you  suspect 
grub  add  salt.  Seaweed  must  bo  ploughed  in  green  :  never  put  it 
to  ferment  in  a  dung  heap.  Clean  beans  and  peas  :  be  not  afraid  of 
hoeing  in  dry  weather.  The  pulverized  soil  gathers  moisture 
quicker.  Sow  lucerne.  Fallows  should  by  this  time  have  been 
thrioe  ploughed ;  once  before  Christmas  and  twice  subsequently : 
tiiey  should  then  have  been  well  harrowed  and  have  had  the  weeds 
picked  off.  Finish  barley  and  grass-seed  sowing.  Pole  and  tie 
hops.  Finish  underground  draining :  whether  with  pipes,  stones, 
or  brushwood.  Prepare  land  for  swedes.  Sow  in  drills  and  have 
cabbage  plants  ready  to  fill  vacancies.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow 
carrots  in  alternate  drills  with  turnips  :  the  turnip  leaves  do  not 
then  overshadow  the  soil.  Keep  your  turnip  seed  a  fortnight  in 
sulphur  as  a  preventive  against  the  fly.  Powder  the  young  plants, 
also  as  a  preventive,  with  a  mixture  of  guano,  soot,  and  road  dirt. 
Mow  "  proud"  wheats.  Good  grass  this  month.  Sow  buckwheat 
np  to  end  of  second  week  in  June  :  it  is  a  good  change  in  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  and  is  more  profitable  than  barley  after  very  late 
turnips  to  be  followed  by  wheat :  ploughed  in  green,  it  is  a  good 
dressing  for  the  land,  and  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  on  the 
continent.  Exterminate  weeds :  they  spread  by  millions  to  occupy 
the  food  of  grain.  In  Australia  or  America,  I  foiget  which,  there  is 
a  scale  of  fines  inflicted  upon  those  who  allow  weeds  of  various 
species  along  their  lanes  and  hedges — ^a  thought  worthy  of  a  states- 
man. Persecute  incessantly  the  weedlings  as  they  spring.  Hoe  pota- 
toes, carrots,  cabbages.  Dig  newly  planted  hop  grounds.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  hoe  and  thin  mangold  wurtzel.  Fill  up 
blanks.  Keep  stirring  your  fallows.  Soil  live  stock.  Take  sheep 
off  water-meadows,  and  shut  them  up  for  hay.  Do  not  feed  them 
off  or  you  will  rot  the  sheep ;  and  do  not  even  soil  sheep  with  the 
gnss  off  them.  Bye  and  vetches  have  been  used  for  soiling :  plough 
up  the  land  as  soon  as  cleared,  and  have  the  roller  immediately  after 
the  plough  to  keep  in  the  moisture.  Put  mares  to  horse  that  they 
niay  foal  down  to  spring  grass.  This  is  a  good  time  to  form  water- 
niMidows.  Use  the  winter  tares  and  lucerne  for  soiling.  Oak 
stripping  commences :  see  that  the  bark  is  kept  set  up,  €md  that 
there  are  plenty  of  hands,  for  the  bark  is  in  its  prime  oidy  for  a  few 
'^ys.  Commence  sowing  swede  turnips  :  the  early  sown  produce 
the  most  certain  and  heaviest  crops.  By  early  sowing  the  plant 
gets  in  advance  of  its  insect  enemies,  and  time  is  cdlowed  to  replace 
&iluies.  Plant  out  cabbages  in  ground  manured  and  ridges,  as  for 
swedes,  setting  the  plants  from  2  to  3  feet  apart.  Eape  and  turnips 
for  autumn  keep,  preparatory  to  wheat,  should  now  be  sown.  On 
^rly  soils  the  artificial  grasses  will  be  ready.  Lucerne  will  afford 
a  succession  of  cuttings  through  the  summer.  Handweed  flax  by 
means  of  women  and  children,  who  go  on  the  land  on  their  knees 
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facing  the  wind  tliat  the  bent  plants  may  he  blown  upright  again. 
Stock  grass  lands.  Lay  in  meadows.  Top  beans.  The  hedger  and 
labonrer-of-alUwork  should  now  have  finished  with  the  roads, 
fences,  &c.,  and  be  ready  to  help  in  getting  in  the  crops. 

June, — Drill  swedes  in  rows.  Haymaking  now  begins.  Do  not 
leave  the  first  crop  of  seeds  too  long  growing  as  the  second  crop 
will  suffer.  Use  tedding  machines  for  hay  well  across  the  wind, 
which  then  blows  the  hay  clear  off  the  machine  in  the  heaviest  crop, 
prevents  clogging,  and  does  not  oppress  the  horse  with  heat.  Oil  the 
machine  well,  and  let  it  be  worked  at  a  trot :  the  faster  and  higher 
it  flies  the  more  thoroughly  will  the  hay  be  made  and  the  sooner 
ready  to  carry.  Plough  in  buckwheat  and  vetches  for  manure,  just 
as  they  are  going  out  of  bloom.  Leguminous  plants  are  said  to  have 
a  special  power  of  assimilating  and  absorbing  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air.  Plant  out  cabbages.  Weed  wheat,  beans,  peas.  Soil  live 
stock  in  yards.  Cut  clover,  meadow  grass,  santfoin  for  hay.  Cart 
out  manure,  and  plough  it  in  as  soon  as  spread:  evaporation 
now  takes  place,  so  that  its  salts  of  ammonia  are  dissipated.  Foize 
seeds,  if  neglected  in  April,  may  still  be  sown.  Sow  white 
mustard  after  tares,  to  be  eaten  down  in  August  and  September, 
before  flowering ;  it  comes  in  sooner  than  the  turnips,  which  are 
otherwise  a  better  crop :  sow  7  lb.  per  acre  broadcast.  Watch 
sheep,  the  fly  is  on  the  wing,  and  dress  them.  Wash  and  shear 
sheep :  have  ointment  ready  for  wounded  places.  Hoe  carrots 
and  potatoes.  Weed  flax.  Tie  your  hopbines  and  prune  them  when 
needful.  Hoe  young  lucerne.  Cany  chalk,  marl,  and  clay.  Clean 
out  ponds  if  not  very  short  of  water,  else  leave  them  till  the  winter. 
If  you  graze  your  cows,  keep  them  in  by  day,  out  by  night.  Bum 
clay.  Plant  holly  hedges,  protecting  them  by  hurdles  and  dressing 
with  chalk.  Biun  lime  :  mix  dry  lime  and  salt  together ;  for  ]70iir 
wheat  two  bushels  of  lime  to  one  of  salt,  and  protect  the  mixture 
from  the  weather.  Look  to  your  bees :  they  are  about  to  swann. 
Hire  harvest-men.  Inclose  waste  ground.  On  turnip  ground  keep 
harrows  and  roller  working  close  behind  the  ploughs  in  diy 
weather.  Sow  hardy  turnips  on  land  which  has  borne  vetches  and 
rye.  Beans  are  in  bloom.  Horse-hoe  mangold  wurzel,  clear  for 
the  second  time,  and  hand-hoe.  Single  carrots  and  parsnips  to 
intervals  of  about  8  inches  to  a  foot,  and  repeat  the  hoeings  through 
the  summer.  Continue  planting  out  cabbage  in  a  rich  highly- 
manured  soil :  planted  now,  or  early  in  July,  they  will  be  usefol 
food  for  winter  and  spring  use  :  horse-hoe  and  hand-hoe  deeply  as 
long  as  there  is  room  between  the  rows.  Hand  or  horse-hoe  Duck- 
wheat  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Hoe  chicory  towards  end  of 
month  also,  when  it  will  require  to  be  singled  out  to  6  or  8  inch 
spcuses ;  as  pasture,  it  will  be  ready  for  stocking  early  in  the  month, 
and  ready  for  cutting  all  the  summer.  Watch  growth  of  grass- 
lands, and  stock  accordingly.  If  the  season  be  genial  the  pastures 
frequently  will  grow  with  such  rapidity  as  to  lose  a  portion  of  their 
nutritive  value.     In  that  case  crowd  on  stock ;  bullocks  first,  sheep 
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next,  and  then  horses,  at  distinct  times,  and  eat  it  clean  down. 
Keep  an  extra  field  in  hay,  so  that  in  case  the  pastures  fail  you  may 
have  it  to  turn  your  stock  into.  Pull  up  thistles  in  wet  weather,  or 
spud  them.  Spread  daily  the  droppings  of  the  animals.  Mow  early 
meadows. 

July, — Peas  will  soon  be  ready  to  har\^e8t :  mow  and  cut  with 
hook  and  crook  into  bundles :  leave  to  dry,  daily  turning  them  till 
fit  to  carry.  Winternaown  beans  will  be  ripe  by  the  end  of  July. 
Horse-hoe  carrots  and  parsnips  for  the  last  time.  Single  any  plants 
left  double,  by  means  of  children,  and  pull  up  young  plants  which 
have  appeared,  for  carrot  seed  sown  in  April  will  keep  germinating 
through  May  and  June.  Horse-hoe  mangold  wurzel  at  intervals  this 
month.  Hand  and  horse-hoe  turnips.  Hoe  rape  as  soon  as  it  is 
high  enough  not  to  be  covered  by  the  operation,  then  set  it  out  as 
turnips,  only,  instead  of  singling,  leave  two  or  three  plants  together : 
continue  sowing  it  through  the  month.  Pull  fiax  before  the  bolls 
have  ripened.  Sow  autumn  turnips  on  the  fiax  and  rye  stubbles 
(Chivas*  of  Chester,  excellent  kind).  On  grass-lands,  thin  stock  on 
dry  subsoils;  cool  soils  will  carry  as  many  as  last  month.  Fat 
beasts  and  sheep  should  be  ready  for  the  market.  Do  not  stock 
aftermath  till  fairly  grown.  Manure  hay-fields  from  which  a  crop 
has  been  carried ;  the  practice  of  manuring  land  after  every  crop 
is  an  excellent  one,  which  may  be  expected  ultimately  to  carry  the 
day.  Keep  ewes  well  this  month,  so  as  to  blossom  early  next 
month.  Bemove  boar  from  sows  till  beginning  of  November.  Wean 
lambs.  Qet  ready  bams,  waggons,  tarpaulins.  Eepair  and  make 
hurdles.  Buy  wethers  for  winter  fottening.  Look  to  shape,  size, 
quality  of  wool,  and  flesh. 

August. — Horse-hoe  turnips.  On  light  rich  soils  scarify  the 
earlier  stubbles,  especially  of  peas;  harrow  and  sow  broad-cast 
stone  or  Chivas*  turnip :  roll  and  leave  to  grow :  if  not  bulbs  there 
will  be  a  green  bite  usefnVfor  lambs.  Pull  seeding  mangold  wurtzel 
and  carrots,  and  give  them  to  the  pigs.  Pastures  decline.  Begin 
to  use  aftermaths,  putting  on  them  the  drafted  ewes  and  fattening 
beasts.  In  case  of  the  pasture  failing  from  dry  weather  there  should 
be  ready  a  few  acres  of  tares,  coleseed,  second  clover  crop,  Italian 
ryegrasses.  Calves  get  lean  and  stunted  now  if  keep  be  short,  and 
no  subsequent  care  will  repair  the  defect.  Sow  Italian  ryegrass 
with  trifolium  incamatum  for  spring  keep.  In  south  of  England 
com  is  ripe.  Do  not  let  it  get  too  ripe  or  you  will  not  be  able  to 
cat  it  fast  enough,  and  must  lose  much  seed,  and  if  wet  comes  on 
it  will  sprout.  The  crop  should  be  clean  enough  to  cut  and  cart 
away  at  once.  Com,  with  green  weed  in  it,  will  require  to  be  out 
six  or  eight  days.  Millers  prefer  com  that  has  not  been  allowed 
to  get  too  ripe :  the  skin  is  thinner,  and  the  produce  of  fine  flour 
greater.  Thin  sown  wheat  has  a  stouter  straw  and  is  more  easily 
barvested.  Prefer  to  stack  your  grain :  you  may  cart  it  from  tho 
field  sooner ;  it  will  be  safer  from  vermin.  Put  ram  to  ewes  early 
tbis  month,  for  early  fat  lambs.     Stock  farmers  sell  off  their  lambs 
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and  draft  ewes.  Sows  should  farrow.  Subsoil  pastures  and  sow 
renovating  grass  seeds.  Sow  rye  and  winter  barley  for  spring 
keep.     Collect  fern  and  heath  for  winter  litter. 

September. — Thin  pastures  still  further.  Reserve  good  keep  for 
the  ewes  when  put  to  ram.  Balance  farm  accounts,  putting  a  &ir 
average  value,  rather  under  than  over,  on  your  stock,  crops,  &d.,  and 
charging  about  7  per  cent,  for  wear  and  tear  on  money  laid  out  in 
implements,  &c.  Sow  grass  seeds.  Sow  rye,  winter  vetches,  tares : 
BOW  two  pecks  per  acre  of  winter  oats  with  the  vetches.  Obtain 
seed  from  a  colder  climate  and  a  different  soil ;  it  will  then  have  a 
chance  to  improve.  Sow  about  one  to  two  inches  in  depth.  It  is 
a  safe  plan  to  steep  your  seed,  though  many  farmers  despise  it, 
either  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  and  water,  or  salt  and  lime.  Lime 
the  clover  fallow.  Look  well  to  live  stock.  Wean  early  foals. 
Dip  your  sheep,  to  kill  lice,  in  a  solution  of  arsenic  and  soft  soap. 
Turn  pigs  into  woods  and  stubbles.  Plant  potatoes  towards  middle 
of  this  month.  Cleanse  winter  fallows,  and  lay  them  up  in  ridges 
for  the  frost  to  do  its  work.  Pick  hops.  Keep  the  hoe  still  actively 
employed.  By  no  means  put  sheep  on  young  clover,  as  every  bite 
destroys  a  root. 

Ocfofter.— Wheat  sowing  principal  operation  of  the  mona 
Lime  and  plough  clover  stubbles.  KoU  and  press  immediately 
afterwards.  Plough  bean  stubbles.  Some  of  the  turnip  land  will 
be  ready;  the  crop  having  been  partially  removed,  partially  fed 
off.  Potatoes  are  being,  or  have  been,  harvested.  The  land  should 
be  somewhat  moist  when  sown  with  wheat,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
to  knead  under  the  horses*  feet.  Tie  up  oxen  for  Christmas  beef. 
Begin  with  white  or  autumn  turnips.  Put  up  hogs  to  fatten,  and 
for  porkers  and  pickling  a  succession  of  smaller  pigs.  Hoises 
require  dry  food.  Sow  wheat,  winter  beans,  tares  for  second  crop. 
Plant  and  take  up  potatoes.  Look  to  fences  and  water-courses. 
Finish  dressing  your  meadows.  Plough  winter  fallows.  Mow  and 
collect  stubble  to  lay  on  the  cattle  yards.  Feed  fattening  sheep  on 
turnips,  not  forgetting  salt :  hay  and  oil-cake  may  be  added  i^th 
advantage.  Keep  sheep  on  wettdsh  land,  reserving  the  dry  soils  for 
the  rainy  season.  Towards  end  of  month  dress  and  plough  your 
land  for  winter  beans.  Gather  apples  and  pears,  and  make  wood 
stacks.  Store  mangold  wurzel,  carrots,  and  turnips,  such  as  yon  do 
not  intend  to  be  eaten  off  on  the  land.  Keep  roote  dry  and  well 
ventilated :  capital  store-room  under  a  stack  of  straw,  on  pedestals, 
I  have  found  by  experience.  Turnips  lose  much  moisturo  in  a 
night,  therefore  it  is  best  perhaps  to  gather  as  you  want  them.  Sow 
another  succession  of  winter  vetches,  having  sown  some  in  Sep- 
tember for  keep  next  May  and  June.  Sow  rye  on  stubbles: 
best  done  however  during  September.  Fell  timber.  Manure  grass- 
lands during  diy  weather.  New  roads  bind  best  now.  Land 
springs  show  themselves  to  the  drainer*  Pick  hops.  Plant  fiwt 
trees* 
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November. — ^Fnt  cattle  into  straw  yards  and  stalls.  Feed  them 
well  or  ihey  will  Ml  off  in  spring.  Thresh  to  supply  straw.  Manure 
grass-lands  in  dry  weather.  Destroy  ant-hills.  Admit  cattle  and 
horses  only  to  the  driest  pastures.  Give  sheep  shelter.  Clearwater 
fbrrows  on  arable  land.  Complete  operations  of  last  mouth.  Fell 
all  kinds  of  timber  not  adapted  for  barking.  Cut  willows  for 
baskets.  Let  the  hedger  make  hampers,  crates,  hurdles.  Put  boar 
to  sows.  Weem  foals.  Store  swedes.  Erect  dry  walls.  Let  hedging 
and  ditching  go  on.  Flood  water-meadows.  Drain  espeoially  heayy 
soik.  Subsoil  and  dress  land  for  plantations,  and  plant  after 
ploughing  deeply.  Drain  young  plantations.  Dig  and  secure 
carrots  and  parsnips.  Thin  sheep  pastures  to  their  accustomed 
winter  stock,  which  ought  rarely  to  exceed  one  sheep  per  acre.  Put 
breeding  ewes  on  the  bullock  pafitures.  Watch  for  a  mild  morning 
to  turn  the  water  on  your  catch-meadows :  keen  winds  and  frosty 
air  being  hurtful  to  the  young  growth, 

December. — Finish  ploughing  and  subsoiling  before  the  new 
year.  Plough  lea  for  oats.  Cart  lime  and  marl  and  spread  upon 
the  fields.  Cart  stones  for  roads  and  draining  :  manure  to  fields : 
grain  to  market.  Bring  home  the  purchased  feeding  ~  stuffs.  This 
month  and  the  last  are  the  most  convenient  season  of  the  year  for 
dndning.  Keep  ewes  and  grazing  sheep  on  the  pasture  through  this 
month.  Top  dress  with  composts.  Litter  yards  well.  Thresh 
for  straw.  Clear  old  fruit  trees  of  moss  and  mistletoe:  prune  in 
mild  weather.  Dig  and  dimg.  Trench  and  dig  plantations,  but 
plant  only  in  mild  weather.     The  rest  as  November. 

Eotimate  of  Stock  and  Food  required  for  lOt)  Acres. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  "  stock  of  different  descriptions  "  re- 
quired per  100  acres,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  very  much  depends 
iipon  accidental  circumstances,  the  climate,  nature,  and  quality  of  the 
soil ;  the  extent  of  artificial  grasses  grown,  the  condition  or  ''heart" 
of  the  land,  &q.  Gk)od  treatment  of  ordinary  soil  will  enable  a  farmer 
gradually  to  double  the  number  of  the  animals  previously  fed  upon 
the  same  ground.  Through  his  fetmoiis  water-meadows,  Mr.  Pusey 
^^as  enabled  to  quadruple  his  sheep,  while  by  improved  cultivation 
he  doubled  the  comcrops  of  the  tenant,  who  previously  occupied 
the  fjBum.  Twenty  acres  of  his  catch-meadows  afford^  keep  for 
^"ve  months,  for  the  wondrous  multitude  of  400  sheep ;  while  on 
another  meadow  of  2  acres  he  fed  to  ''  thriving  condition"  no  lees 
than  73  lambs.  So  well  did  Mr.  Pusey  find  these  me€ulows  answer, 
tbat  at  last  he  dispensed  altogether  with  laying  any  part  of  his 
aiable  farm  into  clover  or  seeds.  While  on  a  farm  of  104  acres, 
Mr.  Littledale  of  Seacombe  maintains  no  less  than  83  milch  cows  of 
^  laige  Yorkshire  breed,  and  15  farm-horses ;  and  on  a  farm  of 
liord  Leicester's  of  about  1200  arable  acres,  200  pafeture,  Mr. 
Hudson  keeps  the  annual  average  of  2500  sheep,  150  bullocks,  and 
36  working  horses;  there  is  land  of  which  it  takes  4  acres  to 
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maintain  a  cow.  While  Mr.  Dickenson  obtains  6  tons  of  hay  from 
one  acre  of  his  Italian  rje-grass ;  and  a  small  field  of  3  acres  of  the 
same  grass,  on  Mr.  Stansfield's  estate  in  the  West  Biding,  yields 
the  entire  summer  food  of  6  work-horses  and  5  bulls,  besides  sup- 
plying a  fresh  bite  for  the  cows  twice  a  day  when  they  are  brought 
in  to  be  milked  ;  on  other  farms  it  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  crop. 

No  general  rule  can  therefore  be  given  to  the  young  farmer  on 
this  head;  a  fair  average  proportion  may  be  stated  for  a  fann 
where  the  plain  pasture,  without  aid  of  artificial  grasses,  is  looked 
to  for  summer  keep,  and  for  winter  hay  with  roots,  and  this  I  esti- 
mate as  follows  for  the  Summer  :^— 


1  acre  of  very  good  land  will  maintain 
Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

I  acre  of  good  average  land  will  maintiun 
Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

1  acre  of  poor  land  will  maintain 
Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 


Sheep. 

Hones. 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

. . 

12 

. . 

.  • 

2 

2  to  3 

«  • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

Com. 


Itoll 


i 


During  the  Winter  each  of  my  cows  upon  an  average  consumes 
daily  16  lbs.  hay  and  40  lbs.  roots.  Upon  their  roots  they  have  a 
sprinkling  of  bran,  bean,  barley,  or  oatmeal :  sometimes  in  lieu 
thereof  J  lb.  daily  of  oilcake. 

Upon  this  keep  they  average,  now  February  26,  6  to  7  lbs.  of  butter 
each  per  week,  having  calved  in  December,  January,  and  Februaiy, 
although  several  are  far  more  aged  than  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them, 
being  11  to  12  years  of  age,  one  yielding  9  lbs.  herself.  They  are 
besides  in  prime  condition,  being  half  ready  for  the  butcher.  Thev 
are  turned  out  for  some  hours  daily  on  a  very  bare  pasture,  and 
have  water  before  them  in  their  stalls. 

My  horses  work  hard,  and  are  in  excellent  condition,  upon  an 
allowance  for  the  24  hours  of  11^  lbs.  oats,  2  lbs.  bran,  chaff  4  wheat 
straw  to  -i-  hay  (28  lbs.).  In  addition  they  have  3  or  4  turnip-bulbs 
daily.  The  horses  are  of  a  powerful  stamp,  standing  nearly  16  hands 
high ;  two  being  of  the  Suffolk  breed. 

For  the  winter  a  sheep  requires  about  1  cwt.  hay,  1  ton  roots, 
upon  the  field  which  it  has  grazed  the  summer  through. 

A  calculation  founded  upon  the  above  estimate  of  summer  and 
winter  keep  required  for  a  single  animal,  will  enable  the  young 
farmer  to  combine  his  stock  according  to  his  fancy,  some  preferring 
sheep,  some  cows,  and  others  pigs. 

Pigs, — Of  this  latter  class  of  animal,  the  number  to  be  kept  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  garden  refuse,  the  extent  of 
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daily  ooliTenience,  of  obtainiiig  grains,  the  amount  of  com  and 
beans  allowed,  <&c.  As  a  rule  one  breeding  sow  to  100  acres,  to 
have  two  litters  a  year,  will  bo  found  sufficient,  combined  with  a  due 
proportion  of  other  stock. 

Estimate  of  Amount  of  Men,  Horses,  Oxen,  and  Principal  Implements 

required  upon  a  Farm. 


Carts      

Wagons  

Liqoid-manure  cart 

Cnuher 

Iron  rollers 

Horse-hoe      

Ploughs 

Donhle-mould-board  plough 
liight  grass-harrow,  or  cluiin 

harrow      

Pwrs  of  heavy  harrows 

Chaff  cutters        

Turnip  cutters      

Horses 

Oxen      

Reaping  machine 
Culuvator  and  skimmer 

Toruip  drill 

Orass-sowing  macliinc 

Com  drill      

Hay-tedding  machine . . 

Horse  rake 

Turnip  scnfflers 

Winnowing  machine  . . 

Ost  crusher 

Oilcake  breaker 

Threshing  machine* 


) 


Acres— Mixed,  Arable,  and  Pasture,  but  mainly  Arable. 


100       160 


3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

»  ■ 

3 
1 


2 
1 
1 
G 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


200 


3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


2 
1 
2 
6 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
I 


SCO 


600 


4 
3 
I 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 


2 

1 

2 

8  or  9 


4 
4 
1 

1 

2 

1 
6 
2 


3 
1 
3 
8  or  9 
2  teams 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


800* 


6 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
9 
2 

2 

3 
2 

r> 

10 
4  teams 
2 
2 
2 
1 

• 

1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
I 
1 


J 


*  GOO  arahlc,  200  pasture. 

For  a  farm  of  100  acrcs  of  mixed  hiisbandr}^  thoro  will  be  re- 
'luired  a  ploughman  and  lad  to  follow  tho  two  teams,  the  man  to 
clean  and  feed  tlie  horbcs,  when  the  lad  can  help  in  other  work ; 
a  man  to  tend  the  pigs  and  cattle;  a  labourer-of-all-work  to  do 
liedging,  &c.,  and  to  help  generally :  in  all  4  hands.  An  omatenr 
farmer  who  studios  neatness  i-egardless  of  expense  would  require 
'•mother  man. 

For  a  farm  of  300  acres,  there  are  required,  a  shepherd,  a  cattle- 
mau  who  shall  also  attend  the  chaffcutter,  two  ploughmen  and  two 
]^  for  the  teams  ;  two  men  for  general  work  :  in  all  8  hands. 

For  500  acres  there  will  be  required  a  shepherd,  two  men  to  attend 
^ttie  and  ohaffcutter  through  the  winter,  and  for  whom  abundant 
f^nmmer  work  may  be  found  on  the  farm ;  three  men  and  three  lads 
for  the  teams;  and. three  men  for  general  work  :  in  all  12  hands. 
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The  foregoing  number  of  hands  is  the  usual  complement ;  at  times 
there  will  be  oocsision  to  employ  some  in  addition  for  job-work. 

The  due  number  of  hands  for  the  intermediate  farms  of  150  and 
200  acres,  we  take  it  for  granted  the  young  farmer  can  calculate 
from  the  above  data. 

On  the  above  noticed  farm  of  800  acres  there  are  employed  fonr 
men  and  four  lads  in  attendance  on  the  buUock  teams ;  four  men 
and  one  boy  for  the  horses ;  one  head  shepherd,  with  two  men  and 
a  boy  to  assist  him ;  one  man  to  attend  chaffcutter ;  one  man  for 
the  nag-stable  and  household  jobs ;  two  men  for  hedging  and  ditch- 
ing, so  as  to  keep  the  fences  in  fair  tenantable  order ;  four  general 
labourers;  in  all  19  hands.  The  swede-cleaning,  &c.,  is  done  per 
acre  by  occasional  hands;  and  there  are  extra  men  employed  at 
present  for  the  draining,  levelling  of  quarries,  grubbing  of  hedge- 
rows, straightening  of  fences,  &c. ;  and  no  farm  could  be  better 
managed  than  it  is. 

The  force  of  hands  and  implements  you  will  notice  does  not  rise 
in  exact  proportion  of  tho  increased  number  of  acres.  Compara- 
tively a  small  fann  requires  more  hands  and  machinery  than  a  large 
one.  On  a  large  farm  steam  and  horse  power  do  much  that  is  done 
by  manual  labour  on  a  smaller  one.  The  above  avera^  of  imple- 
ments in  general  \ise  is  gathered  from  our  own,  and  the  practice  of 
the  best  farmers,  in  this  a  fair  undulating  country.  In  a  flat  country 
waggons  may  be  dispensed  with,  carts  with  shifting  harvest  bodies 
being  substituted.  Carts  answer  better  in  a  flat  country,  being 
quicker,  while  2  horses  in  carts  some  consider  to  do  more  than  tbe 
same  2  in  a  waggon.  In  a  hilly  country  you  must  have  waggons,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  locking  tho  wheels  down  the  steeps. 
The  above  estimate  may  vary  too  with  the  number  of  homesteads 
in  the  occupation  of  the  farmer. 


XIII. — On  Paring  and  Burning.     By  Dr.  Augustus  VoelckeR. 

Perhaps  few  agricultural  operations,  even  long  after  they  have 
been  practised  with  marked  success  in  a  district,  can  be  said  to 
be  so  firmly  established  as  to  meet  with  universal  approval. 
There  will,  on  the  contrary,  always  be  men  who,  in  the  face  ol 
long  and  extended  experience,  will  doubt  the  economy  of  certain 
ngricultural  operations,  or  deny  their  accordance  with  sound 
principles,  or  their  consistency  with  modern  improvements. 

Paring  and  burning,  a  practice  carried  out  with  much  benefit 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  in  none  with  better  results  than 
on  the  Cots  wold  hills,  has  shared  this  general  fate  of  many  other 
agricultural  practices.  Like  deep  drainage,  subsoiling,  autumn- 
ploughing,  deep  cultivation,  the  application  of  artificial  manures, 
and  other  high-farming  operations,  paring  and  burning  has  been 
the    subject    of   lengthened    discussion     in     our    agricultural 
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periodicals.  On  the  one  hand  we  possess  the  testimony  of 
tmstworthj  and  acknowledged  good  farmers,  who  all  speak  yety 
favourably  of  this  mode  of  raising  produce  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  not  wanting  men  of  intelligence  who  advise  agricul- 
turists not  to  adopt  paring  and  burning  as  a  regular  farm  routine  ; 
and  some  men  who  go  to  the  length  of  condemning  this  practice 
unconditionally,  as  being  wasteful  and  inconsistent  with  scientific 
principles  and  good  practice.  We  cannot  feel  surprised  at  such 
great  diversity  of  opinion  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  difficult  it  is 
with  most  men  to  discard  preconceived  theoretical  views ;  how 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  is  known  of  the  raiionale  of  even 
common  farm  practices ;  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  give 
vent  to  speculations  than  to  establish  a  single  fact ;  and  how  few 
men  are  capable  of  explaining  in  intelligible  language  the  more 
direct  cause  or  causes  of  their  success,  and  of  the  failure  experi- 
enced by  others.  Again,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  fixed  rules 
cannot  be  laid  down  in  agriculture,  of  which  it  can  be  reasonably 
expected  that  they  will  lead  invariably  to  the  same  results ;  for 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  very  same  operation  which  in  one 
locality  perhaps  has  doubled  the  produce,  may  in  another  district 
remain  unattended  with  any  benefit,  or,  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, may  even  do  harm  instead  of  good.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  meet  with  discussions  on  agricultural 
matters,  and  to  expect,  it  may  be,  plans,  proved  by  long  personal 
experience,  to  be  called  in  question,  or  even  to  be  condemned  or 
ridiculed. 

In  the  absence  of  scientific  principles — and  agriculture  will 
always  more  partake  of  the  characters  of  a  practice  than  of 
those  of  science — agricultural  discussions,  carried  on  in  a  candid 
and  generous  spirit,  must  be  doing  much  good.  They  often 
ventilate  the  question  under  discussion  in  all  directions,  and  tend 
by  degrees  to  the  establishment  of  principles  useful  to  intelligent 
men.  Uniformity  of  opinion  leads  to  stagnation,  and  this,  in  the 
world  of  intellect,  is  as  baneful  as  it  is  in  the  physical  world, 
whatever  the  relations  may  be  in  which  stagnation  may  be 
considered.  Thus  the  discussions  which  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  our  agricultural  periodicals  on  paring  and  burning  are 
not  so  unprofitable  as  they  may  perhaps  seem  at  first  sight.  For 
my  own  part,  I  feel  indebted  to  them  for  several  hints,  which 
have  much  assisted  me  in  the  examination  of  the  question  :  "  Is 
paring  and  burning,  as  a  regular  farm  practice,  founded  on 
correct  principles  or  not  ?  " 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  record  some  experi- 
mental investigations  made  on  this  subject,  and  to  adduce 
reasons,  founded  upon  analytical  evidence  and  well-established 
agricultural  experience,  in  support  of  my  conviction  that  paring 
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and  burning  on  some  kinds  of  soils  is  not  only  a  profitable 
operation,  but  that  it  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  far  the 
most  rational  plan  of  cultivation  which  can  be  adopted,  in  oar 
present  state  of  knowledge,  for  raising  upon  some  kinds  of  land 
the  largest  amount  of  produce  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
money. 

Objections  against  Paring  and  Burning. 

Various  objections  have  been  raised  against  paring  and  burn- 
ing, amongst  which  the  following  three  are  the  principal : — 

1.  This  practice  has  been  condemned  by  some  writers  on  the 
subject,  because  it  destroys  the  organic  matters  in  the  soil,  and 
thus  causes  a  waste  in  a  most  important  class  of  fertilising  con- 
stituents. 

2.  Others  less  speculative,  and  therefore  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  benefits  arising  from  paring  and  burning,  notwith- 
standing object  to  it  because  they  maintain  that,  although  two  or 
three  good  crops  can  be  grown  after  paring  and  burning,  this 
operation  will  leave  the  land  afterwards  in  such  an  exhausted 
condition  that  the  cost  of  bringing  it  again  into  a  profitable 
state  of  cultivation  will  be  found  greater  than  the  temporary 
benefit  derived  from  paring  and  burning. 

3.  It  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and  maintained 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  lay  out  money  in  the  purchase  of 
guano,  superphosphate,  or  other  artificial  manures,  than  to  spend 
it  in  paring  and  burning. 

Let  us  examine  these  three  objections : — 

Ist.  With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  organic  matters  are  soil-constituents, 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
growth  of  plants,  for  which  reason  it  is  deemed  most  important 
by  those  who  hold  this  view  to  preserve  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  soil. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  organic  matters  are  desirable  in  most 
soils.  The  fact  that  well-cultivated  and  productive  soils  (like 
many  rich  wheat  loams,  and  most  garden  soils)  invariably  con- 
tain much  organic  matter,  has  led  many  agriculturists  to  connect 
intimately  the  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  organic  matter  in 
different  soils  with  their  relative  productiveness.  Not  many 
years  ago  it  was  customary  with  most  agricultural  writers  to 
estimate  the  relative  state  of  fertility  of  different  soils  by  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  humus,  i,  e.  decomposed  organic  matters 
in  each.  This,  however,  is  clearly  contrary  to  reason  and  well- 
ascertained  facts  ;  for  there  are  soils  whfth,  like  peaty  lands,  or 
the  soil  of  poor  pastures,  contain  a  very  high  percentage  of 
organic  matter,  and  yet  are  quite  sterile.     On  the  other  hand, 
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there  are  soils  which,  like  many  very  fertile  clays,  hardly  con- 
tain any  humus,  and  yet  are  highly  productive.  These  incon- 
sistencies have  compelled  the  adherents  of  the  humus  theory 
to  assume  a  number  of  such  terms  as  dead,  inert  mfttter,  sweet 
and  sour  humus — ^terms  which,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  arc 
generally  used  even  now  are  meaningless,  and  which  for  this 
reason  might  with  much  benefit  be  subjected  to  the  process  of 
boming. 

The  humus  theory  has  retarded  rather  than  promoted  agricul- 
tural improvements.  Happily  it  may  be  regarded  at  present  as 
fully  exploded.  Had  Liebig  done  nothing  else  for  agriculture 
but  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  humus  theory,  by  means  of 
his  irresistible  argumentative  writings,  the  agpricultural  com- 
munity would  still  be  highly  indebted  to  the  great  German 
chemist ;  for  as  long  as  this  theory  found  favour  with  practical 
men,  much  to  their  disadvantage,  the  importance  of  the  mineral 
constituents,  so  necessary  for  every  description  of  agricultural 
produce,  was  altogether  overlooked.  It  was  reserved  for  Liebig 
to  give  general  recognition  to  the  fact,  that  the  mineral  matters 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants  are  not  merely  acci- 
dental, but  essential,  constituents,  without  which  plants  cannot 
live ;  and  to  point  out  in  a  clear  and  convincing  manner  the 
necessity  of  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  those  mineral  matters 
which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plants  we  intend  to  cultivate. 
The  influence  of  Baron  Liebig's  writings  on  this  subject  upon 
agricultural  improvements  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is 
not  saying  too  much  that  Liebig*s  writings  have  given  a  new 
impulse  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  created  a  new  branch  of 
industry,  viz.  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures.  Though 
unsuccessful  in  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  efficient  artificial 
manures,  Liebig  has  nevertheless  opened  the  way  to  the  manu- 
facture and  general  application  of  artificial  manures. 

The  failure  of  Liebig's  mineral  manures,  to  whatever  it  may 
have  been  due,  however,  does  not  prove  the  unsoundness  of  the 
principle  so  clearly  announced  in  Liebig^s  writings,  namely,  the 
principle  that  plants  cannot  grow  vigorously  if  the  mineral  con- 
stituents found  in  their  ashes  are  deficient  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
manure  applied  to  it.  Liebig's  position  in  enforcing  this  truth 
is  unassailable  ;  nor  has  it  indeed  been  assailed  by  any  one  who 
can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  man  of  science.  It  is,  in  reality, 
not  in  principle  but  in  practice  that  Liebig  has  failed.  And 
this  need  not  excite  surprise ;  for,  however  true  a  principle 
may  be  in  the  abstract,  such  a  principle,  if  applied  to  a  subject 
upon  which  it  can  have  no  bearing,  is  evidently  misapplied,  and 
likely  to  lead  to  errors  in  practice.  Thus  it  is  unquestionably 
necessary  upon  a  purely  sandy  soil,  containing  very  little  besides 
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silica,  to  use  a  xnanare  which  includes  all  the  mineral  elements 
found  in  the  ashes  of  the  crop  intended  to  be  raised.  In  this 
case  the  abstract  principle  finds  a  strict  application— hence  a 
corresponding  useful  practical  effect.  But  if  a  manure,  composed 
entirely  of  the  ash-constituents  of  plants,  is  applied  to  clay  soils, 
and  many  other  soils,  containing  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  those  very  minerals  which  are  added  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
mineral  manure,  it  is  plain  that  the  same  abstract  truth  can  find 
no  application.  The  result  of  such  misapplications  of  a  correct 
principle  naturally  must  be  what  it  has  since  proved  to  be  in 
numerous  instances — a  complete  failure.  But,  as  just  mentioned, 
tlie  failure  which  has  in  many  instances  attended  the  application 
of  purely  mineral  manures  does  not  show  that  mineral  substances 
are  useless  in  relation  to  vegetable  life,  much  less  that  oiganic 
matters  after  all  are  more  important  in  relation  to  the  growth  ol* 
plants  than  mineral  substances.  These  mineral  matters  are 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  prf>- 
dure,  and  must,  therefore,  be  present  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  mannn^ 
applied  to  it,  or  else  they  will  not  gjow ;  organic  food  may  be 
altogether  wanting  in  the  soil  or  the  manure,  for  under  favourable 
circumstances  the  plant  can  get  it  from  the  atmosphere.  Thus 
in  a  certain  sense  mineral  matters  are  the  more  important. 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  apply  mineral  or  organic  food  to  the 
soil,  in  cultivating  certain  crops  im  land  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion, is  another  and,  as  far  as  practice  is  concerned,  an  equally 
important  question.  Here  it  may  happen,  and  does  happen,  in 
the  case  of  many  soils,  at  least  in  England,  that  the  artificial  or 
direct  application  of  minerals  (not  the  minerals  themselves)  is  of 
no  use  whatever.  Speaking  of  the  application  of  mineral  matters 
in  such  a  case,  most  purely  mineral  manures  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered to  be  unimportant,  or  at  any  rate  of  doubtful  efficacy — 
much  less  valuable  than  organic  manures.  But  it  cannot  be  said, 
in  a  general  way,  that  mineral  matters  are  less  important  than 
organic  manuring  elements,  nor  the  reverse. 

It  is  evident  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  impossible  for  prac- 
tical men  thoroughly  to  comprehend  how  far  certain  scientific 
principles  are  applicable  in  a  particular  case  if  these  principles 
themselves  are  misunderstood ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  a 
place  will  be  secured  for  science  in  the  affections  of  the  prac- 
tical man  if  the  teachers  of  science  be  unacquainted,  or  but  %'efy 
imperfectly  informed,  on  practical  matters.  Scientific  men  too 
often  fall  into  the  grievous  error  of  insisting  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  abstract  principles  untler  all  circumstances. 

Chemical  principles,  though  they  may  not  always  find  a  direct 
appl ligation  in  agriculture,  or  though,  when  stated  in  the  abstract, 
they  may  require  to  be  greatly  modified  in  practice,  are,  bow- 
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erer,  of  primary  utility  to  the  occupier  of  land.  The  want  of 
a  clear  perception  of  a  scientific  truth,  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
farm  routine,  as  followed  in  this  or  that  locality,  is  a  fertile 
source  of  endless  disputes.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
objections  of  those  who,  I  think,  attach,  generally  speaking,  too 
^eat  an  importance  to  the  organic  matters  in  the  soil,  it  appears 
to  me  desirable  to  allude  briefly  to  the  functions  of  humus,  i,  e, 
organic  matters  in  a  state  of  progressing  decomposition.  I 
would,  therefore,  observe  : — 

1.  Humus  is  an  excellent  absorber  of  moisture,  and  for  this 
reason  of  special  use  in  sandy  and  other  naturally  dry  soils.  In 
illustration  of  this  property,  the  following  partial  analyses  of  two 
soils  may  find  here  an  appropriate  place.  Both  soils  are  from 
Buckinghamshire.  Before  proceeding  with  their  analysis,  I 
kept  them  in  a  heated  room,  in  a  powdered  State,  until  they 
were  perfectly  airdry,  neither  gaining  nor  losing  water  when 
weighed  from  day  to  day.  In  this  state  they  were  analysed,  and 
the  following  results  obtained  :  — 

Na  I.  No.  II. 

Moisture 4-70  22'35 

Orgaoic  matter  and  wati*r  uf  oombiimt  ion      ..  5*08  22*01 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 10*51  16*02 

Carbonate  of  lime 1*32  *95 

„            magnesia *85  *43 

Fboephoric  and  sulphuric  ncid        trace  trace 

Alkalies,  chlorine,  and  loss      *47  *66 

Insoluble  ailidouB  matter  (chiefly  sand)        ..  76*17  37*68 

100*00      100-00 

No.  I.  was  a  soil  in  wheat.  No.  II.  soil  in  permanent  pasture. 

The  wheat  soil,  it  will  be  seen,  contained  nearly  6  per  cent, 
of  organic  matter,  and  retained,  in  a  moderately-dry  atmosphere, 
about  5  per  cent,  of  moisture,  which  was  only  driven  off  at  tlie  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.  The  pasture-land  contained  22  per 
cent  of  organic  matter,  and,  under  the  same  circumstances  in 
which  Na  I.  retained  only  5  per  cent,  of  moisture,  was  capable 
of  retaining  no  less  than  22  per  cent. 

2.  Humus  not  ohly  absorbs  and  retains  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  but  also  ammonia;  and" this  it  does  in  virtue  of  its 
porosity,  no  less  than  in  virtue  of  the  chemical  affinity  which 
the  humic  and  ulmic  acids  found  in  humus  possess  for  ammonia. 

3.  The  organic  remains  in  soils  contain  nitrogen,  and,  on 
gradual  decomposition,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ammonia, 
which  at  once  is  Axed  by  the  humic  acids  generated  at  the  same 
time  during  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matters  of  the 
soil. 

4.  Organic  matters,  in  order   to  be   decomposed,   must   be 
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brought  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  the  oxygen  of  which 
changes  them  by  degrees  into  brown  and  black  humus,  both  of 
which  include  various  organic  combinations,  characterised  by 
great  avidity  for  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  by  which 
tliey  are  finally  resolved  into  carbonic  acid.  Organic  matters 
thus  furnish  a  continual  source  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil,  and 
afford  thereby  organic  food  to  the  plant,  which  food  appears  to 
be  highly  beneficial  in  the  earliest  stages  of  vegetable  life, 
before  the  green  leaf  is  fully  formed,  and  the  more  mature  plant 
'  can  avail  itself  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere. 

5.  This  process  of  slow  oxidation,  or  eremacausis,  to  which 
all  organic  matters  are  subject  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  at- 
tended with  evolution  of  heat,  which  heat,  of  course,  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  growth  of  plants. 

6.  In  virtue  of  the  dark  colour  of  humus,  soils  containing 
organic  matters  absorb  more  readily  heat  from  the  sun  than 
others  deficient  in  humus;  and  for  this  reason  also  organic 
matters  appear  to  favour  vegetable  growth. 

7.  The  vegetable  remains  of  former  crops,  besides  combustible 
elements,  contain  mineral  matters :  the  latter,  however,  are  Sf» 
firmly  united  with  the  organic  portion  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
solved ;by  water  from  the  fresh  organic  matters.  But  in  the 
measure  in  which  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  pro- 
ceeds, the  mineral  matters  are  rendered  soluble,  and  thus  humus 
furnishes  also  mineral  food  to  the  growing  plant. 

For  more  than  one  reason,  therefore,  organic  matters  in  the  soil 
are  capable  of  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  on  plants.  It 
may  appear  therefore  highly  desirable  to  preserve  them  by  all 
means ;  and  their  destruction  by  fire  would  seem  to  be  opposed 
to  the  first  principles  of  good  farming.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  many  instances,  paring  and  burning  is  inapplicable ;  but 
at  the  same  time  experience  has  shown  that  in  other  instances 
the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  in  soils  is  not  attended  with 
any  evil  consequences.  There  must  exist  therefore  some  cause 
or  causes  which  afford  an  explanation  of  the  benefits  of  a  practice 
which  appears  contrary  to  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the 
functions  of  humus.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  humus  absorbs 
moisture  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  but  is  it  equally 
true  that  all  soils  stand  in  need  of  a  good  absorber  of  moisture 
and  ammonia?  Are  there  not  some  which  seldom  get  e^^en suffi- 
ciently dry,  and  for  this  reason  are  considered  wet  and  cold  soils? 
Are  there  not  soils  which  contain  constituents  capable,  like  organic 
matter,  of  absorbing  moisture  and  ammonia  from  the  atmospherr 
and  of  retaining  it  ?  Again,  are  there  not  plants  which  find 
abundance  of  organic  food  in  the  atmosphere,  and  for  this  reason 
are  not  dependent  for  food  on  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  ?  It  is 
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evident  that,  if  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  most  serious  objections  against  paring  and  burning  fall  to 
the  ground.  If,  moreover,  it  can  be  shown  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  useful  matters  we  can  realize  a  greater  practical  advantage 
than  bj  any  other  known  means,  no  cause  will  remain  for  lament- 
ing their  dissipation  by  fire.  In  this  case  their  loss  is  equivalent 
to  money  well  spent  in  other  farming  operations.  The  examina- 
tion of  many  soils,  upon  which  paring  and  burning  is  practised 
with  manifest  good  results,  has  shown  that  they  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  clay ;  and  as  clay  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  of  absorbing  moisture  and  ammonia,  it  matters  little  if  the 
organic  matters  in  soils  containing  much  clay  are  burnt  away, 
for  they  still  retain  their  power  of  absorbing  atmospheric  food 
for  plants.  In  sandy  soils,  or  light  land  deficient  in  clay,  it 
would  be  decidedly  wrong  to  pare  and  bum,  but  in  heavy  land, 
and  all  soils  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  clay,  the  organic 
matter  may  be  destroyed  without  injuring  the  land,  especially  if 
it  can  be  shown,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  presently,  that 
its  destruction  is  attended  with  decided  advantages. 

2ndly.  The  second  objection  against  paring  and  burning, 
namely,  that  it  will  produce  a  few  good  crops  and  then  leave  the 
land  in  such  an  exhausted  condition,  that  the  cost  of  bringing  it 
again  into  a  profitable  state  of  cultivation  will  be  greater  than  the 
temporary  benefits  derived  from  paring  and  burning,  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  the  soil  furnishes  all  the  food  for  the  crops 
which  are  raised  upon  it,  and  that  none  of  the  matters  taken 
from  the  soil  are  returned  to  it  This  objection  would  indeed 
have  some  force  if  it  were  usual  to  pare  and  bum  for  corn  crops, 
and  to  sell  off  the  farm  corn  and  straw.  However,  commonly 
land  is  pared  and  burned  in  preparation  for  turnips ;  the  roots 
are  then  consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep,  and  by  this  means  the 
mineral  matters  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  turnip  crop  are 
restored  to  it  almost  completely  in  the  sheep's  excrements.  It  is 
well  known  that  turnips  derive  the  bulk  of  their  solid  matter  from 
atmospheric  food.  In  passing  through  the  body  of  sheep  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  organic  part  of  turnips  derived  from 
the  atmosphere  is  in  the  shape  of  excrements  imparted  to  the 
soil.  This  added  to  the  numerous  fibres  and  decaying  leaves 
enriches  the  land  sufficiently  in  organic  remains  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  subsequent  corn-crop.  No  fear  therefore 
need  to  be  entertained  that  soils  become  impoverished  by  paring 
and  burning,  if  this  operation  is  performed  as  a  preparation  for 
root  crops  to  be  consumed  on  the  land. 

3rdly.  The  third  objection  against  paring  and  burning,  raised 
on  the  ground  of  expense,  being  a  purely  practical  one,  might  be 
fairly  left  for  settlement  with  those  more  directly  interested  in 
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this  matter.  I  may  observp,  howerer,  that  I  kave  been  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  practical  men  on  this 
subject,  and  have  received  reliable  evidence  that  paring  and 
burning,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  fanners  on  the  Cotswold 
hills,  is  the  most  economical  means  of  raising  on  land  of  certain 
descriptions  a  good  crop  of  turnips ;  and  that  it  has  been  followed 
for  ages  with  the.  most  successful  results.  Numerous  personal 
inquiries  lead  me  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  bj  Mr.  Caird, 
who  sajs  that  the  best  farmers  on  the  Wold  bum  the  most. 

Mr.  Caird  rests  his  opinion  on  the  testimony  of  several  practical 
men ;  amongst  other  things  he  mentions  '^  a  field  which  had  been 
broken  up  from  its  natural  state  exactly  fifty  years  ago ;  it  was 
then  pared  and  burned,  and  so  started  the  first  crop  of  turnips, 
which  supported  the  other  crops  of  the  course.  The  same 
process  had  since  been  seven  times  repeated  ;  no  manure  of  any 
kind  had  ever  been  applied,  except  such  as  arose  from  the  con- 
sumption of  its  own  produce  on  the  ground,  and  tlie  crops  in 
each  succeeding  rotaticm  had  shown  no  sign  of  decreasing.  The 
soil,  which  lies  on  the  lower  oolite  formation,  is  very  thin,  but  as 
it  is  not  more  so  than  when  first  broken  up,  its  depth  must  have 
been  maintained  by  the  ploughman,  perhaps  imperceptibly, 
bringing  up  some  fresh  subsoil  after  each  burning." 

It  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  show  the  perfect  agreement 
of  this  practice  with  scientific  principles ;  and  I  hope  likewise  to 
be  able  to  show  that  the  money  laid  out  in  paring  and  burning  is 
much  more  economically  spent  than  by  purchasing  guano,  super- 
phosphate, or  other  manures  for  root^crops. 

On  the  Changes  produced  on  Pari!?g  and  Burning. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to  understand  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  paring  and  burning,  it  now  devolves  upon 
me  to  explain  briefly  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  soil  submitted  to  this  operation. 

These  changes  are  of  a  twofold  character. 

The  first  relates  to  the  action  of  fire  on  the  organic  matters, 
the  second  to  that  of  fire  on  the  mineral  substances  of  the  soil. 
Let  us  consider  each  separately. 

1.  Action  of  Fire  upon  the  Organic  Matter  qft/te  Soil, 

All  cultivated  soils  contain  organic  matter,  some  in  smaller, 
others  in  larger  proportions,  in  the  shape  of  decaying  or  decayed 
roots,  leaves,  &c.  In  badly  drained  and  in  naturally  stiff  soils 
these  organic  remains  rapidly  increase  from  year  to  year,  wliilst 
under  ordinary  cultivation  such  an  accumulation  of  organic  matter 
does  not  take  place  on  sandy,  porous,  and  well-drained,  light  soils. 
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Tiie  more  clay  a  soil  contains,  the  more  retentive  and  the  stiffer 
it  is ;  the  more  impervious  the  subsoil  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
less  perfectly  air  can  find  access  to  the  interior  of  the  soil  and 
the  more  rapidly  these  vegetable  remains  increase  in  it.  Hence 
the  large  proportion  of  organic  matter  which  is  found  in  land 
resting  on  the  impervious  forest  ^marble  clay,  a  description  of 
clay  whicii  I  believe  would  not  be  unproductive  if  it  were 
efficiently  drained,  and  altered  in  its  physical  characters  by  other 
approved  mechanical  means.  Hence  also  the  large  amount  of 
vegetable  remains  in  land  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture,  or 
in  soils  after  one  or  two  years'  growth  of  clover  or  sainfoin. 

In  clover-lea  or  old  sainfoin  soils  there  is  a  great  abundance 
of  vegetable  matter,  arising  from  the  clover  roots  and  decayed 
leaves,  as  well  as  from  the  weeds,  couch,  thistles,  &c.,  grown 
upon  it  Generally  vegetable  matter  in  sufficient  quantity  can 
be  raked  together  to  burn  a  lar^e  quantity  of  soil,  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  combustible  matter.  On  burning,  the 
organic  portion  of  these  vegetable  remains  is  destroyed  for  the 
^eater  part,  and  the  mineral  and  saline  matters  contained  in 
every  kind  of  vegetable  matter  are  left  behind,  mixed  with  clay 
and  other  mineral  matters  of  the  soil,  more  or  less  changed  by 
the  action  of  the  fire. 

The  general  character  of  the  ashes  left  on  burning  vegetable 
matters,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  adhering  earth,  may  be 
illustrated  by  two  analyses,  made  some  time  ago  in  my  laboratory. 
•  1  selected  for  examination  two  weeds,  which  infest  very  gene- 
rally the  calcareous  clay  soils  and  brashy  land  on  the  Cotswold 
hills,  namely,  the  stemless  thistle  (Carduus  acaulis)  and  couch. 
The  first  when  gathered  contained  from  25  to  26  per  cent,  of  dry 
substance  and  74  to  75  per  cent  of  water,  and  left  on  burning 
0  66  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  ash  of  this  thistle  submitted  to  a  partial  analysis  furnished 
in  100  parts  : — 

Composition  of  the  Ash  of  the  Stemless  Thfstle  (^Carduus  acaulis'). 

Potash  and  chloride  of  potassium     . .      . .  27*40 

Chloride  of  sodium '90 

Lime 41*44 

Magnesia 4*40 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina        2*01 

Phosphoric  acid 6*36 

Sulphuric  acid ..      ..  2*92 

Soluble  silica  and  sand      3*50 

Carbonic  acid,  and  loss     12*07 

100*00 

Lime  it  will  be  seen  is  the  principal  constituent  of  this  ash. 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  this  thistle  delights  to  grow 
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on  the  calcareous  formation  of  Gloucestershire.  In  addition  to 
lime,  this  ash  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  salts  of  potash, 
and  besides  sulphuric  acid,  soluble  silica,  and  several  other  less 
important  mineral  fertilizing  constituents,  an  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  which  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  This  acid 
is  evidently  united  chiefly  with  lime  as  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  preparing  the  ash  of  couch,  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  adhering  clay ;  notwithstanding  all  care  the  removal  of 
adhering  fine  soil  from  the  couch  was  incomplete,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  subjoined  analyses. 

Couch  on  burning  furnished  an  ash,  coloured  slightly  red  by 
oxide  of  iron,  derived  no  doubt  chiefly  from  adhering  clay. 

100  parts  of  this  couch  ash  were  found  to  contain  by  my  friend 
and  pupil  Mr,  Kensington,  now  assistant  to  Professor  Anderson 
of  Glasgow : — 

Compontion  €f  Hit  Ash  of  CottcJi. 

Potash        10-02 

Soda 5-69 

Chloride  of  sodium 3*34 

Lime 5*58 

Magnesia '04 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alum  ma      12*^0 

Phosphoric  acid 9*38 

Sulphuric  acid 5*33 

Soluble  silica      24-92 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (chictiy  sand)  ..  17'60 

Carbonic  acid,  and  loss     5 '80 

100-00 

« 

These  constituents  probably  arc  united  in  this  coucb  ash  as 
follows : — 

Carbonate  of  I  ^otash 14*10 

Potash  in  a  state  of  silicate      *27 

Soda  in  a  state  of  silicate 5*G0 

Chloride  of  sodium 3*34 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      12*40 

united  with  phosphoric  acid 9*38 

equal  to  bone-earth       (20*32) 

Sulphate  of  lime        9-06 

Carbonate  of  lime      3*30 

Magnesia  in  a  state  of  silicate -04 

Soluble  silica      24-92 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (sand)     ..      ..  17-50 

100-00 

The  ash  of  couch  it  will  be  observed  differs  in  several  respects 
from  that  of  the  stemless  thistle.  The  latter  contained  but  little 
silica,  whilst  soluble  silica  is  the  chief  constituent  of  coucb. 
Again,  the  proportions  of  lime  and  potash  in  the  thistle  are  much 
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larger  than  In  couch,  a  fact  which  is  interesting  on  account  of 
both  weeds  having  been  collected  from  soils  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. This  is  quite  consistent  with  our  present  information  on 
the  particular  wants  of  different  families  of  plants.  Thistles  are 
evidently  lime  and  potash  plants,  and  couch  appears  to  require 
much  soluble  silica  for  its  growth,  a  fact  which  perhaps  will 
explain  its  occurrence  in  sandy  as  well  as  in  calcareous  and  clay 
soils.  The  two  last-mentioned  soils  often,  it  is  true,  do  not 
contain  any  silica  in  the  shape  of  sand,  capable  of  being  mechani- 
cally separated  from  the  other  soils'  constituents,  but  most  clay 
soils  are  rich  in  alkaline  silicates,  from  which  plants  un- 
questionably can  take  up  soluble  silica  much  more  readily  than 
from  sand.  * 

The  large  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  couch  ash  likewise 
deserves  to  be  specially  noticed.  United  with  lime  we  have  no 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  bone-earth  in  couch  ash,  a  circumstance 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  experience  of  many  Gloucester- 
shire farmers,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject,  and 
by  whom  I  am  told  that  the  fouler  the  land  is,  the  better  will  be 
the  crop  of  turnips,  grown  without  any  manure  upon  land  simply 
pared  and  burned.  I  remember  having  walked  once  over  a  very 
foul  piece  of  land  full  of  couch,  and  was  not  a  little  amused  by 
the  remark  of  my  agricultural  friend  who  accompanied  me: 
"  What  fine  healthy  couch.  Sir,  and  will  give  me  next  year,  I  don't 
doubt,  a  splendid  crop  of  roots,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  put  a 
single  load  of  manure  on  this  land."  Considering  the  large 
amount  of  couch  which  is  sometimes  collected  from  fields  and 
burned  along  with  other  vegetable  remains,  containing  phosphoric 
acid,  a  very  considerable  dressing  of  bone-material  must  be  given 
to  the  turnip  crop  in  couch  ashes.  Indeed  I  have  ascertained 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bone-earth  is  brought  within 
reach  of  the  turnip  plant  in  the  red  ashes  obtained  on  paring  and 
burning  than  is  contained  in  a  heavy  dressing  of  bone-dust.  I 
shall  advert  again  to  this  point  further  on,  and  only  observe  in 
this  place  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  most  valuable  consti- 
tuent of  couch  ashes,  and  that  next  to  it,  potash  and  sulphate  of 
lime  exercise  beneficial  effects  upon  the  gprowth  of  root-crops. 

The  ashes  left  on  burning  other  weeds  and  other  vegetable 
matters  found  in  soils,  no  doubt  will  present  similar  differences 
to  those  just  pointed  out  in  the  analyses  of  the  ash  of  couch  and 
the  stemless  thistle.  However  great  the  differences  in  the  pro- 
portions of  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  and  other  fertilizing  con- 
stituents may  be  in  the  various  kinds  of  vegetable  remains  which 
are  reduced  into  ashes  in  paring  and  burning,  every  description 
of  vegetable  matter  produces  ashes  containing  valuable  mineral 
manuring  elements.     These  mineral  constituents,  before  paring 
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and  burning,  are  disseminated  throughout  a  large  mass  of  soil, 
and  therefore  of  comparatively  little  value  to  crops  which,  like 
turnips,  remain  on  the  land  but  four  or  five  months,  and  which 
are  not  provided  with  the  food-searching  apparatus  which  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  long  fibrous  roots  of  wheat,  clover,  and 
various  other  plants.  During  the  winter,  these  crops,  prevented 
by  the  cold  from  making  much  progress  in  an  upward  direction, 
extend  their  roots  downward,  thereby  establishing  by  degrees 
an  apparatus  which  is  ready  to  supply  the  growing  plant  with 
abundance  of  mineral  food  as  soon  as  the  warmer  season  of  the 
year  pushes  on  the  young  and  fairly  established  plant.  I'his,  no 
doubt,  is  the  reason  why  the  direct  supply  of  mineral  substances 
in  most  soils  produces  hardly  any  effect  upon  wheat:  quite  the 
reverse  takes  place  when  root-crops  are  manured  with  minerals. 
It  may  be  shown  that  a  soil  contains  possibly  1000  times  as  much 
phosphate  of  lime  as  is  contained  in  the  ashes  of  a  heavy  crop  of 
roots,  for  which  reason  a  good  dressing  with  superphosphate  or 
bone-dust  in  the  eye  of  the  speculative  chemist  may  appear  waste- 
ful and  contrary  to  every  chemical  principle  ;  and  yet  it  can  be 
proved  thbt  such  a  dressing  must  do  good  to  turnips.  What  does 
the  young  turnip  gain,  if  there  is  plenty  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  soil  and  the  plant  cannot  reach  it ;  or  what  benefit  is  a 
superabundance  of  phosphate  of  lime  spread  all  over  the  field, 
when  the  turnip  crop  is  stopped  in  its  growth  by  the  cold  weather 
in  autumn,  before  the  crop  has  had  time  to  collect  the  dissemi- 
nated phosphates  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  it  to  form 
large  bulbs  ?  The  shorter  the  period  of  vegetation  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  a  superabundant  supply  of  mineral  matters  in  that 
portion  of  the  soil  which  is  within  reach  of  the  plant.  Hence  the 
direct  supply  of  bone-dust  or  superphosphate  to  a  portion  of  the 
soil  produces  such  marvellous  effects;  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  whole  mass  of  soil,  it  would  do  much  less,  if  any  good. 
Hence  also  the  great  value  of  the  ashes  produced  on  paring  and 
burning.  The  roots  of  the  plants  which  furnish  these  ashes  pene- 
trate the  soil  to  a  gi*eat  depth,  and  having  ransacked  the  soil,  so  to 
speak,  in  every  direction,  and  sifted  out  of  it,  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  potash,  &c.,  which  constitute  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  mass  of  soil  and  subsoil,  leave  these  and  other  important 
mineral  fertilizers,  on  burning,  in  a  small  compass.  Incorporated 
with  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil,  they  superabundantly  enrich  it 
with  those  fertilizing  constituents,  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  especially  valuable  for  root-crops. 

If  the  roots,  &c.,  of  former  crops  exercise  such  a  beneficial 
effect,  it  may  be  said,  why  not  let  them  become  gradually  de- 
composed ?  By  doing  this,  would  the  farmer  not  realize  all  tiie 
advantages  of  a  concentration  of  mineral  food  in  the  surface  soil^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  be  benefited  by  the  organic  portion  of  the 
vegetable  remains  of  former  crops  ?  In  reply  to  this  question,  it 
may  be  stated  that  couch  and  the  roots  of  clover,  &c.,  do  not 
readily  lose  their  vitality  nor  decompose  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  admit  of  this  plan  being  carried  out  in  the  cultivation  of  root- 
crops,  for  which  paring  and  burning  is  specially  adapted.  In 
fresh  roots  and  other  vegetable  remains,  the  saline  inorganic  con- 
stituents, found  in  their  ashes,  are  sb  firmly  united  with  organic 
constituents,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissolve  by  means  of  water 
any  appreciable  quantity  even  of  such  soluble  combinations  as 
alkaline  salts.  By  the  decay  of  vegetable  matters,  their  mineral 
constituents  are  gradually  rendered  soluble,  and  by  the  rapid 
destruction  by  fire  their  mineral  matters  are  at  once  made 
soluble  and  rendered  available  to  the  immediate  use  of  plants. 
These  saline  mineral  constituents,  in  such  a  soluble  state,  act  as 
powerful  manures ;  and  hence  it  is  that  paring  and  burning  pro- 
daces  an  immediate  effect  upon  plants  which,  like  all  quick- 
growing  plants,  require,  so  to  say,  ready-made  or  soluble  mineral 
food. 

The  excess  of  undecomposed  organic  matters  in  soils,  moreover, 
is  decidedly  injurious  to  vegetation.  Peaty  soils  furnish  familiar 
examples  of  this.  Soils  upon  which  paring  and  burning  is  prac- 
tised with  the  most  benefit  contain  often  much  and  always  a  fair 
proportion  of  clay ;  they  are  impervious  and  compact  in  texture, 
and  for  this  reason  do  not  readily  admit  air.  The  roots,  stems, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  remain,  therefore,  buried  in  the  ground 
for  years  without  undergoing  decomposition,  or  that  preparation 
which  we  have  just  seen  is  so  necessary  to  their  yielding  soluble 
fertilizing  substances  to  a  quick-growing  crop.  Thus  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  the  organic  remains  in  heavy  soils,  far  from  doing 
any  harm,  is  the  most  availablie  and  economical  means  of  pre- 
venting their  undue  accumulation.  The  fire,  I  would  observe,  in 
concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  destroys  insects,  their  eggs 
and  larvae,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  weeds,  bits  of  undei^ound 
stems,  which,  like  t&e  knots  of  couch,  are  so  apt  to  vegetate  again, 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  so  effectually  as  by 
burning.  In  short,  nothing  cleans  land  so  thoroughly  as  paring 
and  burning. 

2.  Action  of  Heat  on  the  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Matters  of  the 

Soil. 

The  heat  generated  during  the  combustion  of  the  organic  re- 
mains affects  the  mineral  or  soil  constituents,  properly  so  called, 
at  least  in  part,  producing  in  them  changes  which  are  partly  of  a 
mechanical,  partly  of  a  chemical  kind. 

In  a  former  contribution  to  this  Journal  I  have  described,  in 
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detail,  the  nature  of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  clay  soils  on  burning.  In  order  to  save  the  general 
reader  the  trouble  of  reference,  1  will  just  briefly  state  some  of 
the  results  which  I  obtained  in  a  number  of  ansilytical  experi- 
ments, and  beg  to  refer  those  specially  interested  in  clay-burain^ 
to  Vol.  XII.  page  496,  of  this  Journal,  where  a  paper  of  mine  will 
be  found,  entitled,  ^  On  the  Causes  of  the  Efficacy  of  Burnt  Clay.* 
The  mechanical  effects  of  heat  on  clay  are  simple  and  easy  to 
be  understood.  Heavy  stiff  clay  soils  are  impervious  to  water, 
very  tenacious  and  unctuous,  and  for  these  reasons  often  cold  and 
expensive  to  work.  Burning  alters,  at  least  to  some  extent,  these 
undesirable  qualities,  and  tends  to  render  naturally  stiff  soils  more 
porous  and  friable.  But  although  the  mechanical  effects  pro* 
duced  on  clay  upon  burning  are  highly  important,  they  do  not 
sufficiently  explain  the  full  benefits  which  are  obtained  on  the 
application  of  burnt  clay  or  soil  to  the  land.  By  a  series  of 
experiments  I  showed  that  in  burning  clay  soils  effects  similar  to 
those  of  fallowing  are  produced ;  and  that  many  of  the  con- 
stituents of  clay,  more  especially  potash,  are  rendered  more 
soluble  by  burning.  It  is  to  the  potash  liberated  from  clavs 
on  burning  that  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  chief  benefits 
resulting  from  the  application  of  burnt  soil  as  a  manure.  I 
further  showed  that  those  clay- soils,  which  contain  originally 
a  large  proportion  of  undecomposed  silicates  of  potash  and  soda, 
are  best  suited  for  burning,  whereas  soils  aqd  clays,  resembliDg 
in  composition  pure  pipe  or  porcelain  clays,  and  all  soils  which 
contain  mere  traces  of  undecomposed  alkaline  silicates,  are  unfit 
for  burning.  Finally,  I  showed  that  the  inefficacy  of  overbnmt 
clay  is  due  partly  to  the  mechanical  changes  which  clay  undergoes 
in  overbuming,  whereby  it  is  rendered  hard  like  stone*  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  diminished  porosity,  becomes  less  efficient  as 
an  absorber  of  ammonia ;  partly  to  the  chemical  changes,  whereby 
the  constituents  of  clay  soils  are  rendered  less  soluble  than  they 
are  even  in  their  natural  state.  Subsequent  analyses  of  clays  in 
their  natural  condition,  and  after  burning,  have  fully  confirmed 
the  above-mentioned  general  results.  Amongst  others,  I  may 
instance  a  clay  which  has  been  sent  to  me  for  examination  by 
Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  the  following  note,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  will  be  read  with  some  degree  of  interest : — 

*'  Deab  Sir, — ^I  now  send  you  a  specimen  of  clay,  which  underlies  a  blackish 
loam  of  variable  thickuess,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  and  more  in  depth ; 
and,  in  reference  to  an  article  of  yours  which  I  read  some  time  ago,  I  am 
desirous  of  ascertaining,  first,  whetlier  it  is  of  a  description  which  would  pay 
for  bumine;  and  spreading  over  the  surface,  and,  secondly,  whether  it  oontaiDS 
constituents  which  would  render  it  eligible  as  a  manure  to  spread  over  and  get 
it  incorporated  with  light  land  which  gets  into  a  dust  in  tiie  spring.  The  fieM 
from  which  this  clay  comes  lies  against  the  railway,  and  is  quite  of  a  different 
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character  to  any  other  on  my  farm.  It  was  a  very  worthless  pasture  when  it 
came  into  my  hands,  producing  only  coarse,  wiry  grasses  and  weeds.  I  h:iil 
it  drained,  then  pared  and  burnt  in  the  winter  of  1847,  since  which  it  has  pro- 
duced me  a  crop  of  oats,  a  crop  of  beans,  and  three  crops  of  wheat,  without 
manure.  The  oats  and  b«ans  were  more  remarkable  for  an  enormous  bulk  of 
straw  than  grain ;  but  the  wheat  in  each  case  produced,  with  abundant  straw, 
forty  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  though  two  of  the  wheat  crops  were  in  succes- 
sive years. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Dr,  Vodcher,  Chables  Laweence." 

This  claj,  submitted  to  mechanical  analysis,  gave  the  following 
results : — 

Hygroscopic  (accidental)  water        ..      ..  2*37 

Water  of  combination       5*38 

Carbonate  of  lime      81'38 

Fine  sand 2*25 

Clay 58-62 

lOO-OO 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  calcareous  claj,  which,  like  most 
claj-soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester,  contains  but  a 
▼ery  trifling  proportion  of  fine  sand. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  same  clay,  being  well  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  states  of  combination  in  which  the  constituents 
of  this  and  similar  clays  occur,  may  find  here  a  fitting  place : — 

ComposiHon  of  Clay  from  ChesterUm  jForm,  9ent  by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Hygroscopic  water     ..      2*37 

Water  of  combination  and  a  little  organic  matter ..  5*38 

Carbonate  of  lime      31'38 

Carbonate  of  magnesia      2*04 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      11*90 

Potash        -35 

Soda -18 

rAlumina 7*43 

Magnesia  in  a  state  of  silicate 1*52 

Potash  in  a  state  of  silicate      1*29 

iSilica 36*16 


Soluble 

in  dilute 

acid. 

Insoluble 
in  acid. 


100*00 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  potash,  it  will  be  observed, 
exists  in  this  clay  in  an  insoluble  condition  as  silicate  of  potash, 
and  as  it  contains  much  lime,  which,  as  shown  in  my  previous 
communication,  reacts  upon  the  silicate  of  potash,  when  clays  arc 
burnt  at  a  proper  temperature,  causing  the  liberation  of  potash 
and  the  production  of  silicate  of  lime,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
clay  is  well  adapted  for  burning,  and  in  a  burnt  state  likely  to  do 
much  good  to  light  land.  In  its  natural  condition  it  yielded  only 
*35  per  cent,  of  potash  to  very  dilute  acids,  and  after  burning, 
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rather  more  than  double  that  quantity,  or,  in  exact  numbers,  *77 
per  cent. 

That  burning  has  the  efibct  of  rendering  other  constituents 
besides  potash  more  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  is  clearlj  shown  in 
the  subjoined  analytical  results  obtained  with  this  clay  in  its 
natural  state,  and  when  burnt,  at  various  temperatures.  In  two 
separate  determinations  it  gave  in  its  natural  state : — 

lit  Experiment.     2nd  ExperlBieiit 
Insoluble  matters  in  dilute  acids     ..     56*30  55*17 


'  Soluble  „  „  ..     43*70  44*83 


containing  potash         ('35) 


100-00  100*00 

Heated  very  moderately  it  yielded : — 

Insoluble  matters  in  dilute  acid      ..     50*00  52*31 

Soluble           „            „                 ..     49*10  47*69 

coatamiDg  potash        (*77) 

100*00  100-00 

* 

Exposed  to  a  somewhat  stronger,  but  still  by  no  means  a  ^^en' 
high  temperature,  it  produced : — 

Insoluble  matters  in  dilute  acids     46*20 

Soluble  matters 53-80 


100*00 


These  experiments  thus  show  plainly  that  the  solubility  of  claj 
in  dilute  acids  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  a  proper 
chemical  reaction ;  but,  as  demonstrated  by  former  experiments, 
an  excessive  heat  should  be  carefully  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
the  effect  of  rendering  burnt  clay  again  less  soluble.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  for  this  reason,  and  not  on  account  of  a  little  charcoal  which 
is  obtained,  that  practical  men  recommend  stifle  burning,  for  this 
prevents  the  heat  of  the  heaps  of  burning  clay  getting;  too  intense, 
and  consequently  stifle-rbumt  clay  is  always  very  porous,  crumbles 
readily  to  powder,  and  is  more  easily  soluble  than  clayl)umt  at  too 
high  a  temperature.  In  accounting  for  the  advantages  of  paring 
and  burning,  the  changes  in  the  inorganic  matters  of  the  soil  must 
not  be  overlooked ;  for  soils  which  are  regularly  pared  and  bnmed 
often  contain  much  organic  matter,  and  afford  therein  fuel  for 
burning  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  soil  itself. 

Ox  THE  Soils  well  adapted  for  Parikg  and  Burnixg, 

As  stated  already,  it  is  not  all  soils  that  can  be  pared  and 
burned  with  advantaire.     It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some 
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importance  to  decide  beforehand  which  soils  may  be  pared  and 
bamed  with  advantage  and  which  not  It  appeared  to  me,  thercs 
fore,  desirable  to  examine  the  characters  of  some  soils,  upon 
which  paring  and  burning  is  practised  with  marked  beneficial 
results.  ^Po  this  end  I  procured  some  soil  from  one  of  the  fields 
on  the  fann  attached  to  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Collie,  and  from 
another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester.  The  field  from 
which  the  former  was  taken  was  at  the  time  in  sainfoin,  which  had 
partially  failed :  this  field  was  afterwards  pared  and  burned,  and  I 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  analyzing  the  red  ashes  procured  by 
the  combustion  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  and  the  action 
of  the  heat  upon  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  same  soil.  These 
two  soils  differed  much  in  their  physical  characters,  but  agreed  so 
far  as  to  be  much  improved  by  paring  and  burning.  The  soil 
from  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  farm,  on  analysis,  furnished 
the  following  results : — 

Composition  of  a  Soil  from  the  Farm  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  CdCUge, 

Moisture 5-981 

Organic  matter        13*217 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 12*954 

Carbonate  of  lime 7*578 

Sulphate  of  lime      -431 

Carbonate  of  nu^esia 1*414 

Phosphoric  acid       trace 

Potash      -520 

Soda ..      ..  -122 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (chiefly  clay) . .  57*092 

Loss -691 

100*000 

The  depth  of  this  soil  is  not  more  than  5  inches  in  the  deepest 
places,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  field  it  reaches  barely  Sj^  inches. 
It  is  fnll  of  stones  (limestones),  and  affords  a  good  example  of 
the  thin  brashy  soils  which  abound  on  the  Cotswold  hills. 
With  the  hill  farmers,  land  of  that  description  passes  as  light 
land ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  light  merely  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  fragments  of  limestones,  varying  from  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  a  hand  to  that  of  a  bean.  The  pulverized 
pcnrtion  of  the  soil,  separated  from  the  stones,  is  destitute  almost 
altogether  of  sand,  and  constitutes  a  very  stiff  impervious  clay. 
Althoagh  termed  light  land,  it  is  well  adapted  for  paring  and 
bnming,  for  in  the  pulverized  portion  clay  greatly  preponderates, 
and,  on  account  of  its  impervious  character,  organic  matters 
lapidly  accumulate  in  it,  and  furnish  combustible  elements  in  a 
&ir  proportion. 

I  have  also  ascertained  its  mechanical  state  of  subdivision,  by 
passing  a  large  quantitv  of  air-dry  soil  through  a  series  of  cul- 

2b2 
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lenders,  and  in  this  way  obtained  from  37,205  grs.,  or  aboat 
5J  lbs. : — 

GraiiUb 

Large  stones 3,318 

Smaller  stones  left  on  a  ^-inch  sieve     1,438 

Small  stones  and  indurated  clay  left  on  a  ^inch  sieve  10,691 

Soil  left  on  a  i-inch  sieve       9,135 

„              ^-inch    „         9,954 

i-inch    „          1,820 

Very  fine  soil,  which  passed  through  a  ^inch  sieve  849 

37,205 

The  five  last  portions  were  well  mixed  together,  finely  pow- 
dered, and  the  whole  passed  through  the  finest  sieve ;  a  portion 
of  this  was  then  employed  for  analysis. 

The  second  soil,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following  results : — 

» 

Composition  of  SoUfrom  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester, 
(  Well  adapted  for  burning.^ 

Moisture '93 

Organic  matter 10'67 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      13'40 

Carhonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  lime   ..  23*90 

Carbonate  of  magnesia      ..      I'lO 

Phosphoric  acid trace 

Potash        -38 

Soda -13 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (chiefly  clay) •  49*66 

100*17 

This  is  a  much  deeper  soil  than  the  preceding  one;  it  is 
tolerably  free  from  stones,  and  extremely  stiff  and  difficult  to 
work.  Like  many  other  soils  resting  on  forest  marble  clay,  it  is 
rather  wet,  though  it  had  been  drained.  It  affords  an  example  of 
land  called  in  the  district  heavy  land. 

Both  the  light  and  the  heavy  soil  contain  more  than  an 
average  proportion  of  organic  matters.  Their  destruction  by  fire 
does  in  nowise  injure  the  land  in  either  case,  for  both  contain  a 
large  amount  of  clay,  which,  it  is  well  known,  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  the  property  of  absorbing  ammonia  and  moistoie 
from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  as  burning  tends  to  accumulate  in  the 
surface--soil  a  large  proportion  of  saline  mineral  matters,  and 
otherwise  improves  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  land,  we 
need  not  lament  the  dissipation  of  organic  matters  by  heat. 

The  first  soil  presents  us  with  an  instance,  showing  bow 
desirable  it  is  not  to  be  content,  in  descriptions  of  agricultural 
operations,  with  general  terms,  such  as  light  land;  for  such 
terms  are  apt  to  mislead  others  not  acquainted  with  the  true 
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character  of  a  soil  on  which  a  practice  like  that  of  paring  and 
homing  answers  very  well. 

Were  a  fanner  to  bum  light  sandy  soils,  be  would,  as  a  rule, 
do  decidedly  wrong,  for  sandy  soils  are  naturally  open  and 
porous;  they  readily  admit  atmospheric  air,  and  consequently 
the  decom]X)sition  of  organic  matters  in  the  soil  proceeds  rapidly 
enough.  It  would  thus  be  not  only  a  needless  expenditure  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  paring  and  burning,  but  the  destruction  of 
vegetable  remains  in  most  sandy  soils  would  also  be  followed 
with  evil  consequences  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  destruction  of 
constituents  which  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  and 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  must  do  harm  in  soils  which  do 
not  contain,  like  clay  soils,  mineral  matters  which  are  capable  of 
falfilling  this  useful  function. 

On  Eed  or  (so-called)  Vegetable  Ashes. 

(  Vegetable  Allies  and  Burnt  Soil,) 

The  favourable  opportunity  I  had  of  collecting  the  ved  ashes' 
produced  on  paring  and  burning  both  soils,  the  composition  of 
which  has  just  been  stated,  induced  me  to  examine  the  ashes  of 
each  separately.  In  one  instance,  moreover,  I  ascertained  the 
total  amount  of  the  red  ashes  per  acre,  and,  having  made  a 
careful  analysis  of  a  well-prepared  average  sample,  I  am  enabled 
to  state  in  exact  numbers  how  much  phosphate  of  lime  was  con- 
tamed  in  these  ashes. 

Compontian  of  Bed  Ashes  from  a  Field  on  the  Farm  attached  to 

t/te  Bogcd  Agricultural  College. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  soil  of  this  field,  as  well  as  its 
chemical  composition,  have  been  described  already ;  I  need  not, 
therefore,  repeat  the  analysis  expressing  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. The  season,  on  the  whole,  was  favourable  for  burning,  and 
the  soil,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  contained,  in  an  air-dry 
condition,  about  13  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  was  sufficiently 
dry  to  allow  of  its  being  burned  in  a  fair  average  quantity.  The 
probable  produce  in  red  ashes,  as  estimated  by  inspection  of  the 
number  and  size  of  heaps  of  ashes  on  the  field,  did  not  appear 
very  great ;  this  soil,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  no  depth,  and 
therefore  could  not  give,  on  paring  and  burning,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  ashes.  In  many  instances  I  have  seen,  on  the  hill- 
lands  in  our  neighbourhood,  double  the  quantity  of  ashes  per 
sure.  The  soil  in  the  field  was  burned  in  small  heaps,  varying 
somewhat  in  size.  Each  little  heap  produced  from  2^  to  4 
bushels — or,  on  an  average,  about  3  bushels  of  red  ashes.  On 
an  acre  of  land  I  counted  146  such  heaps.    Weighed  in  their 
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natural  condition,  I  found  that  1  acre  bad  furnished  14  tons 
17  cwt.  2  qrs.  11  lb.,  or,  in  round  numbers^  15  tons  of  red  ashes. 
A  large  sample,  amounting  to  several  pounds,  taken  at  the 
same  time  when  the  ashes  were  weighed,  was  finely  powdered, 
well  mixed  together,  and  in  a  portion  of  it  the  amount  of  water 
determined  at  once : — 

1st  Exp.       and  Exp.       A'vcnge. 
Amonnt  of  water  in 
red  ashes  when  weighed     ..     22*36        22-04        22*20 

According  to  these  determinations,  the  rough  produce  per 
acre,  amounting  to  nearly  15  tons  of  ashes,  wUl  give  11  tons 
11  cwt.  2  qrs.  4  lbs.,  or  nearly  12  tons  of  perfectly  dry  ashes 
(dried  at  212°). 

As  ashes  are  sometimes  mixed  with  superphosphate  and  drilled 
in  for  turnips,  and  the  ashes  usually  measured  out,  I  may  observe 
that  I  find  the  weight,  of  a  bushel  of  red  ashes,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  amount  to  72^  lbs.  This  weight  refers  to  ashes  not 
sifted,  but  just  as  they  are  when  taken  from  the  heap.  Finely 
sifted  ashes  of  that  kind,  I  imagine,  would  weigh  rather  more. 

A  well-prepared  fair  average  sample  was  next  used  for  ana- 
lysis, and,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  analysed,  found  to 
contain  1*18  per  cent,  of  accidental  moisture.  This  sample 
had  a  dull  or  dirty  red  colour,  due  to  oxide  of  iron  and  some 
charcoal  not  completely  burned  off.  Much,  however,  of  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  following  analysis  under  Organic  Matter  and 
Water  of  Combination,  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  water  of  com^ 
bination,  and  arises  from  the  admixture  of  un burnt  soil. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  these  ashes:— 

Composiiion  of  Bed,  so-called  Vegetdble,  Aahesfrom  a  Field  on  College  Faring 

Cirencester. 

Moisture 1*18 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination      •.  3*32 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      18*42 

Carbonate  of  lime     8*83 

Sulphate  of  lime       1*15 

Phosphoric  acid         '71 

(equal  to  bone-earth)  • (1*66) 

Potash        1-08 

Chloride  of  sodium 1*03 

Magnesia 1*76 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 62*52 

10000 

These  analytical  results  suggest  one  or  two  observations  :— 
1.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  add 
in  these  ashes  is  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
this  acid  found  in  soils.     Even  in  very  fertile  land  it  rarely 
amounts  to  two-tenths  or  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
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2.  The  ashes  contain,  as  will  be  seen,  a  large  proportion  of 
potash  in  a  soluble  condition,  as  well  as  of  chloride  of  sodium  ; 
and  as  alkalies  are  very  beneficial  to  green  crops,  the  presence 
of  alkalies,  especially  that  of  potash,  no  doubt  accounts  in  part 
for  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  application  of  red  vegetable 
ashes  to  root-crops. 

2.  The  insoluble  silicious  matter  consists  chiefly  of  burnt  clay, 
and  contains  a  good  deal  of  potash  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  not 
at  once  soluble  in  water.  But  as  burnt  clay  is  more  readily 
penetrated  by  atmospheric  air,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
soluble potash  contained  in  it  will  be  rendered  soluble  and  made 
available  for  the  use  of  plants  much  more  readily  than  it  is  from 
onbumt  clay. 

I  have  just  stated  that  the  total  amount  of  perfectly  dry  ashes 
per  acre  was  ascertained  to  be  11  tons  11  cwt.  2  qrs.  11  lbs. 
100  parts  of  these  ashes  contained  *71  of  phosphoric  acid. 

This  percentage,  calculated  for  the  total  produce  in  ashes, 
gives  184  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid ;  184  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
united  with  lime,  give  398  lbs.  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  or 
bone-earth  per  acre. 

Commercial  bone-dust,  I  find,  contains,  on  an  average,  46  per 
cent,  of  bone-earth.  398  lbs.  of  bone-earth,  accordingly,  are 
equivalent  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  7  cwt  2  qrs.  25  lbs. 
of  commercial  bone-dust. 

The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  bone-dust  varies  from  40  to 
44  lbs.  Taking  43  lbs.  as  the  average  weight  per  bushel^ 
7  cwt.  2  qrs.  26  lbs.  of  bone-dust  will  give  almost  exactly 
20  bushels. 

Thus  the  ashes  from  this  Jield  contained  a  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  which  is  equal  to  that  contained  in  20  bushels  of  bone-dust. 

This  is  an  important  fact,  and  affords  the  explanation  why 
vegetable  ashes  are  so  beneficial  to  turnips,  and  why  better  crops 
of  roots  are  obtained  on  the  thin  brashy  soils  of  the  Cotswold 
hills,  by  paring  and  burning,  than  with  the  use  of  any  amount  of 
farmyard  manure  or  any  description  and  quantity  of  artificial 
manure.  Many  Cotswold  hill  farmers  are  not  a  little  proud  of 
growing  good  roots  on  poor  thin  soils  without  manure.  I  once 
beard  a  farmer  in  our  neighbourhood  quite  exult  in  the  idea  that 
lie  never  used  a  single  bushel  of  bone-dust  for  his  turnips,  and 
had  not  the  least  confidence  in  phosphates,  or  would  ever  think 
of  using  superphosphate,  or  any  other  new-fangled  manure,  for 
his  roots.  But  are  red  ashes  no  manure  ?  In  point  of  fact,  the 
land,  in  the  case  before  us,  received  a  heavier  dressing  of  essen- 
tially valuable  fertilizing  constituents  in  these  ashes  than  it 
would  be  likely  to  receive  in  any  other  description  of  manure. 
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for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  fanner  would  think  of  laying  out 
on  such  poor  thin  soils  as  the  one  from  which  the  ashes  were 
obtained  something  like  2/.  IO5.  per  acre  for  bone*dust  alone. 

My  agricultural  friend,  no  doubt,  was  perfectly  right  in  his 
practice,  but  not  quite  in  his  theoretical  speculations  respecting 
the  utility  of  phosphates  for  root-crops.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
had  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  phosphates,  if  he  had  been 
told  that  the  red  vegetable  ashes  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  in  all  probability  contained  more  phosphates  than  a  very 
heavy  dressing  of  the  best  superphosphate,  or  perhaps  20  tons 
of  good  farmyard  manure. 

Moreover,  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  fact  that,  on  land 
which  is  well  adapted  to  be  regularly  pared  and  burned,  farm- 
yard manure,  guano,  superphosphates,  or  other  artificial  manures, 
often  do  no  good  to  turnips,  or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  improve  root- 
crops  in  the  same  degree  as  vegetable  ashes.  I  shall  revert  to 
this  subject  again,  after  having  given  an  account  of  the  ashes 
from  the  second  and  stifier  field  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Composition  of  Bedj  or  so-called  Vegetable^  Ashes  from  a  Soil  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester. 

The  red  ashes  from  the  College  farm  may  serve  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  composition  of  the  ashes  which  will  be  obtained  on 
paring  and  burning,  when  the  season  is  dry,  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  to  keep  the  fire  alive  for  six 
or  eight  days  in  small  but  well-covered  heaps.  Such  ashes,  of 
course,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  burnt  clay.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  subjoined  analysis  may  serve  to  represent  the  com- 
position of  the  vegetable  ashes  which  will  be  produced  in  a  wet 
or  showery  season  on  stiff  soils  of  a  wet  description.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  land  of  that  character  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cirencester.  Except  in  a  very  dry  season  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  clay  sufficiently  dry  for  burning.  It  often  happens,  there- 
fore, that  such  land  cannot  be  properly  burned,  that  is  to  say, 
little  of  the  soil  itself  can  be  burned.  The  ashes  produced  under 
these  circumstances  are,  of  course,  much  less  in  quantity,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  great  deal  more  valuable,  than  the  preceding 
ones. 

This  will  appear  clearly  from  the  following  table,  in  which  is 
stated  the  composition  of  the  ashes  obtained  on  burning  (prin- 
cipally) the  vegetable  matter  of  a  soil  from  a  field  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cirencester. 

The  composition  of  the  soil  before  burning  has  been  given 
above. 
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Compmtum  of  Vegetable  AsJies/rom  a  Field  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Cirencester, 

Moisture  and  organic  matter 9*12 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      14*56 

Carbonate  of  lime      17*17 

Sulphate  of  lime        1*73 

Magnesia '40 

Chloride  of  sodium '08 

Chloride  of  potassium       *32 

Potash        1*44 

Phosphoric  acid 1*84 

equal  to  bone-earth       (3*98) 

Soluble  silica  (soluble  in  potash) 8*70 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  ..      44*64 

100*00 

A  comparison  of  these  analytical  results  with  the  analysis  of 
the  preceding  ashes  shows,  amongst  other  things  : — 

1.  That  the  former  ashes  contain  much  less  phosphoric  acid 
and  less  potash.  And  as  the  value  of  ashes  as  manure  depends 
principally  on  these  two  constituents,  a  bushel  of  the  last- 
mentioned  ashes  may  be  worth  2  or  2i  bushels  of  the  first. 

2.  There  is  much  less  burnt  clay  in  the  second  ashes,  which 
accounts  for  the  very  much  lirger  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash. 

3.  Both  kinds  contain  a  good  deal  of  prypsum,  and  (especially 
the  latter)  much  carbonate  of  lime.  The  large  proportion  of 
lime  in  these  ashes  is,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
calcareous  character  of  the  soils  in  our  neighbourhood. 

As  just  mentioned,  in  the  latter  ashes  there  was  not  so  much 
burnt  soil  as  in  the  former. 

They  may  indeed  be  called,  with  propriety,  vegetable  ashes 
with  some  burnt  soil,  and  the  former,,  with  equal  reason,  burnt 
clay  with  some  vegetable  ashes. 

Ox  THE  Relative  Advantage  of  Farmyard-Manure,  Arti- 
ficials, AND  Vegetable  Ashes  produced  by  Paring  and 
Burning. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  economy  of 
paring  and  burning  in  comparison  with  the  direct  supply  of  farm- 
yard-manure or  artificial  fertilizers,  and  also  to  state  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  that  on  certain  soils  paring  and  burning  is  almost  the 
only  means  of  getting  a  good  crop  of  turnips  ;  and  lastly,  to  show 
how  it  is  that  on  such  soils  the  best  manures  often  do  no  good 
whatever,  or  even  do  harm. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  observe  that  an  average  quantity  of 
red  vegetable  ashes  produced  from  one  acre  of  ground  contains  a 
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larger  amount  of  those  fertilising  constituents,  which  are  espe- 
cially useful  to  root-crops,  than  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard- 
manure,  guano,  superphosphate,  or  other  artificial  manures ;  and 
as  the  expense  of  procuring  the  ashes  is  certainly  much  less 
than  that  of  even  a  moderate  manuring,  paring  and  burning  must  be 
considered  decidedly  an  economi6al  agricultural  operation.  Thus 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  bone  materials  contained  in  the  ashes 
of  an  acre  of  land  are  equivalent  to  about  20  bushels  of  bone- 
dust,  worth  at  the  present  time  about  2/.  10^.  Assuming  the 
rest  of  the  fertilising  matters  in  the  ashes  to  be  worth  only  10<., 
which  is  a  very  low  estimate,  their  total  value  in  fertilising  mat- 
ters will  be  at  least  3/.  per  acre.  In  this  estimate  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  mechanical  improvement  of  the  land,  of  the 
uniform  distribution  of  the  manuring  agents,  and  the  advantages 
of  paring  and  burning  as  a  most  efficient  cleaning  operation. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  remind  the  reader  that  most  of  the 
soils '  upon  which  paring  and  burning  is  practised  with  marked 
benefit  are  so  impervious  that,  for  want  of  necessary  atmospheric 
air,  the  organic  remains  of  former  crops  largely  accumulate  in  the 
soil.  This  inert  vegetable  matter  appears  to  be  injurious  to 
vegetation,  or  implies,  at  any  rate,  an  unfavourable  condition  of 
the  land,  which  has  first  to  be  amended  before  anything  else  can 
be  done  with  it  with  efiect.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge  no 
available  means  afford  so  efficient  and  cheap  a  remedy  against 
this  evil.  There  are  no  doubt  soils  which  can  be  brought 
round  by  other  means,  but  I  question  whether  these  means 
would  be  available  on  the  thin,  poor,  brashy  soils  on  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  that  artificial  manures,  such  as  guano 
and  superphosphate,  and  even  farmyard-manure,  produce  hardly 
any  effect  upon  turnips  when  applied  to  land  which  is  in  a  raw 
unprepared  state.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  I  may  mention  that 
two  years  ago  I  tried  small  and  large  doses  of  good  superphos- 
phate upon  land  which  evidently  was  not  properly  pulverized, 
and  did  not  get  a  single  cwt.  the  acre  more  turnips  from  the 
manured  plots  than  from  those  which  were  left  unmanured.  A 
more  efficient  operation  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  paring 
and  burning  for  increasing  the  porosity  of  a  soil  and  thoroughly 
pulverizing  a  large  proportion  of  it.  As  a  mechanical  improve- 
ment it  is  therefore  invaluable. 

Soils  well  adapted  for  burning,  we  here  see,  contain  invariably 
a  large  proportion  of  clay,  from  which,  on  burning,  potash  is 
liberated.  And  as  the  efiect  of  potash  appears  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  ammonia,  viz.  to  favour  the  development  of  leaves,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  apply  ammoniacal  manuring  constituents  to 
soils  that  have  been  pared  and  buined«     Indeed,  I  am  inclined 
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to  think  that  under  these  circumstances  ammoniacal  manures 
do  more  harm  than  good  At  anj  rate,  direct  experiments, 
repeated  during  three  seasons,  have  shown  me  that  on  our  farm 
ammoniacal  salts  either  produce  no  effect  upon  the  produce  of 
mots  or  (if  anything)  diminish  it.  Many  of  the  soils  in  this 
seighbourhood  are  extremely  thin;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  ashes  produced  from  them  contain  a  large  supply  of 
readily  available  food,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  the  further 
application  of  much  farmyard-manure  is  likely  to  induce  an  over- 
laxuriance  in  the  turnips,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  development 
of  large  tops  to  the  injury  of  the  bulbs.  Having  observed  this 
injurious  effect  of  rich  ammoniacal  manures,  I  would  suggest  not 
to  use  any  farmyard-manure,  or  guano,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
manure,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  good  quantity  of  ashes  has  been 
produced  upon  a  naturally  poor  and  thin  soil. 

The  foregoing  account  of  an  inquiry  undertaken  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips  on  certain  thin  soils,  I 
trust  embraces  sufficient  scientific  and  practical  evidence  to 
warrant  the  following  conclusions : — 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  destruction  of  organic  matter  in  soils  adapted  for 
parii^  and  burning  is  not  attended  with  evil  consequences,  be- 
cause such  soils  contain  a  lai^e  proportion  of  clay,  which,  like 
organic  matter,  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  and 
fertilizing  gases  from  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Inert  vegetable  matter  is  changed  by  paring  and  burning 
into  highly  effective  mineral  food  for  turnips. 

3.  The  operation  of  paring  and  burning  improves  materially 
the  mechanical  condition  of  naturally  impervious  soils  by  render- 
ing them  more  porous  and  pulverulent. 

4.  Not  only  does  it  improve  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil,  but  it  likewise  contributes  to  highly  important  changes  in 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  constituents. 

5.  It  brings  within  reach  of  the  young  turnip  crop  a  large 
quantity  of  readily  available  mineral  food  from  the  soil. 

6.  The  ashes  psoduced  by  paring  and  burning  are  especially 
useful  to  turnips,  and  also  to  other  green  crops,  because  they 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  phosphates  and  potash,  constituents 
which,  it  is  well  known,  favour  in  a  high  tlegree  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  root-crops. 

7.  The  operation  of  paring  and  burning  is  applicable  only  on 
soils  containing  clay ;  in  sandy  soils  it  is  undesirable,  and  likely 
to  do  mischief. 

8.  The  beneficial  effects  of  a  fair  quantity  of  vegetable  ashes 
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upon  root-crops  in  certain  soils  are  more  striking  than  the 
effects  produced  by  guano,  superphosphate,  and  other  artificial 
manures. 

9.  Thin  land,  from  which  a  good  quantity  of  ashes  has  been 
obtained,  should  not  be  dressed  with  rotten  dung,  guano,  or, 
indeed,  any  kind  of  manure.  Ammoniacal  manures  especially 
should  be  avoided. 

10.  The  operation  of  paring  and  burning  is  the  most  econo- 
mical means  for  raising  on  certain  poor  soils  a  good  crop  of 
turnips. 

11.  It  is  therefore  not  likely  soon  to  give  way  to  other  plans 
of  cultivation  on  such  soils. 

12.  Lastly,  instead  of  being  an  antiquated  operation,  it  is  a 
practice  the  advantages  of  which  are  fully  confirmed  and  ex- 
plained by  modem  chemical  science. 

jRot/dl  Agriddtural  CoUege^  Cirencester^  Dec,  1857. 


XIV. — Communication  on  the  relative  Value  of  Cattle-box  Manure 
and  Farmyard  Manure.    By  Charles  Lawrence. 

Having  been  informed  that,  amongst  the]  minor  contributions 
invited  for  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  any  analyses  of  matters 
with  which  farmers  have  to  deal  would  be  acceptable,  I  send 
three  analyses  of  manures  which  I  have  had  made  at  various  times 
by  Professor  Way  and  Dr.  Voelcker.  Nos.  1  and  2  were  made 
some  years  ago. 

No.  1  is  a  comparative  analysis  I  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
to  test  the  relative  values  of  farmyard  manure  and  manure  from 
the  cattle-boxes.  My  object  having  been  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  value  of  manure  mside  under  nearly  similar  circumstances 
in  other  respects,  I  obtained  a  sample  of  manure  from  an  open 
yard  in  which  animals  were  being  fatted,  rather  than  from  a 
mere  stock-yard  for  young  beasts;  and  the  other  sample  was 
taken  from  my  boxes. 

No.  2  is  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  manure  taken  from  my  boxes, 
made  at  a  subsequent  period  by  Professor  Way.  The  small 
proportion  of  ready-formed  ammonia  would  operate  unfavourably 
on  the  minds  of  farmers  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  anmionia  is 
the^  result  of  fermentation  and  decomposition,  the  prevention  of 
which  is  a  main  object  of  the  box  system  of  feeding. 

No.  3  is  an  analysis,  made  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  of  manure  taken 
at  another  period,  soon  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  same 
boxes  and  heaped.     Those  who  have  not  previously  inspected 
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this  system  of  feeding,  and  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
at  one  moment  the  boxes  full  of  the  accumulation  of  some  three 
or  four  months'  manure,  invariably  express  their  surprise  at  the 
sweetness  of  the  range  of  buildings ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, on  setting  the  forks  to  work  to  empty  the  boxes,  still 
greater  surprise  at  the  almost  instantaneous  evolution  of  volatile 
gases  on  the  admission  of  air  to  the  dense  compound  below. 


No.  1. — Analysis  of  Box  Manure  and  Yard  Manure.    By  Professor  Wat. 

Box  Farmjrard 

Uinnre.  Manure. 

Water,  per  cent 71-4  71-0 

100  parts  dried  at  75  to  80  Fahr.  gave  of  ammonia    . .     2-37  1-7 

Matters  soluble  in  water,  organic  and  inorganic   ..      ..  10*7  4*6 
Which  left  on  incineration  a  fixed  residue  of  ..      ..     4*28  2*78 

This  fixed  residue  consisted  of— 

Silica Not  determined. 

Phosphoric  add        0*30  0*26 

Alkalis,  potash,  and  soda        2*00  0*80 

For  the  sake  of  showing  at  a  glance  the  difference  between  the  two  manures, 
the  resulte  are  given  under  another  arrangement,  as  follows : — 

Box  Farmyard 

Manure.  Mannre. 

Water,  percent 71*4  71*0 

100  parte  dried  at  75  to  80  Fahr.— 

Kitrogen  equivalent  to  ammonia      2*37  1*7 

Oiganic  matter  removable  by  ¥rater 6*42  1*82 

Inorganic  ditto,  consisting  of — 

Phosphoric  acid 0*30  0*26 

AlkaUs        2*00  0*80 

Silica,  a  considerable  quantity,  not  determined    ..      ..  Lime  and  silica. 

lime,  a  trace    ..      Not  determined. 


No.  2. — An<%sis  of  Box  Manure  from  C.  Lawrence^  Esq. 

By  Professor  Way. 

100  parte  of  the  manure  contained — 

Water        72*33 

Organic  matter 21*80 

Mineral  matter  or  ash       5*87 

100*00 

An  approximative  estimation  was  made  of  the  relation  between  the  straw 
and  the  real  dung  (both  being  dry),  and  the  result  was  as  follows : —   ^ 

Straw 41  percent. 

Dung C9      „ 
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The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  ash :— > 

Ask  of  Box  Manure, 

Soluble  silica       27*90 

Phosphoric  acid 5*11 

Sulphuric  acid 1*11 

Garfoonicadd      0*95 

Lime 14-41 

Magnesia      2*40 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina    ..      ..  7*81 

Potash 11-79 

Soda 2-05 

Chloride  of  potassium         None. 

Chloride  of  sodium      3*82 

Sand  and  clay 21-80 

99-15 


per  cent  on  the  manure  in  its 
natural  state. 


Examined  for  nitrogen,  the  manim 

1st  experiment    ..      ,.  0*47 
2nd  experiment  ..      ..  0*45 
I  Mean 0*46, 

This  last  (0-46)  would  eyentually  produce  0*56  per  cent  of  ammonia. 
The  ammonia  actually  existing  as  such  in  the  manure  was  found  to  be 
•02  per  cent. 

The  following  will  he  the  ingredients  of  100  parts  of  the  manure : — 

Water        72'330 

Organic  matter 21*800 

Silica 1*637 

Phosphoric  acid '299 

Sulphuric  acid *065 

I                                                 Lime ••  *845 

Magnesia    ..             *140 

,                                                  Peroxideof  iron  and  alumina  ••      ..  *458       ^ 

Potash       -692 

Soda ..      -120 

Chloride  of  potassium       Kone.   \ 

Chloride  of  sodium -224 

Sand  and  clay ..      .•  1*279 

Carbonic  acid     ....     -055 


99-944 


Nitrogen  in  the  original  matter..     ..     -460 
Equal  to  ammonia      -560 

The  sand  and  day,  although  in  large  proportion  in  the  a»h,  only  exist  to 
the  extent  of  1^  per  cent,  in  the  manure  itself.  The  way  in  which  this  im* 
purity  is  introduced  will  need  no  explanation. 

A  striking  fact  is  the  small  proportion  of  ready-fcfrmed  ammonia  in  the 
manure,  only  two  parts  of  56  being  in  that  condition.  This  circumstance  may 
be  taken  as  couclusive  evidence  of  the  very  small  extent  to  which  feimentatioa 
of  the  material  proceeds  in  well-constructed  bozes^ 
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No.  3. — AnaiyaU  of  Sample  of  Mamars  from  i/r.  Lawrsnce, 

By  PxokSBOT  YOELCKEB. 

Katural.  Diy. 

Ptor  cent.  Per  cent. 

Water 67436 

^Oiguiic  nuitter 26*806  82'318 

Aah      (  5-758  17-682) 

Containing —                                            — —  -— ^.^ 

Insoluble  silidous  matter 1-796  6*515 

Phosphates 2-313  7-102 

Equal  to  phosphoric  add (1-001  3*416) 

Carbonate  of  lime        0*282  0*866 

MagneBia  and  alkaline  salts        .^      ..       1-367  4*199 

100*000  100-000 

•Containing  ammonia  (N.  H,.) 1-067  3*279 

Cirencester^  Nov,  1857. 


XV.  —  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  mhfect  of  Vegetable  Phy^ 
siology.  By  Arthur  Henfrey,  F.R,S.,  L.S.,  &c.,  Professor 
of  Botany,  Eong's  College,  London. 

Part  II. 

The  principal  object  of  our  former  Paper  (voL  zviL,  page  62) 
was  to  expound,  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  regetable  organisation,  namely,  the  transformation 
of  fluid  substances  into  solid  structures  forming  parts  of  a  living 
being,  in  the  development  of  new  cells,  the  microscopic  elements 
of  organic  bodies,  from  formless  substances,  through  the  agency 
of  the  organising  force  residing  in  existing  tissues.  The  general 
principles  there  laid  down  apply  to  all  plants  without  exception, 
since  the  phenomena  from  which  these  principles  are  deduced 
constitute  the  first  step  both  in  the  development  of  every  member 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  every  new  part  or  organ  pro- 
duced by  any  individual  plant.  The  primary  element  of  vege- 
table structure,  the  cell,  was  described  in  its  most  general  cha- 
racteristics— those  which  are  met  with  in  all  cells  at  certain 
stages  of  their  existence. 

In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  furnish  such  an  account 
u  may  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  of  the  subsequent 
bistoty  of  vegetable  cells,  and  to  describe  the  most  important 
kinds  of  structure  or  tissue  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
plants.     Since,  however,  the  cellular  textures  constitute  only  the 
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framework  or  shell  enclosing  the  matters  in  which  the  vitality 
of  plants  appears  especially  to  reside,  the  nature  of  the  fluids 
and  solids  contained  in  the  cells  and  tissues  must  form  a  no  less 
essential  object  of  investigation ;  and  indeed,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  sequel,  the  study  of  the  cell-contents  constitutes,  as 
regards  the  physiologist,  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  subject.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  above  all,  such  ques- 
tions as  the  history  of  starch  and  chlorophyll,  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  investigations  of  the  forms  of  cells,  the  mark- 
ings of  the  spiral  structures,  and  the  like,  interesting  as  these 
are  in  other  respects  to  the  philosophic  botanist.  Admitting, 
however,  the  paramount  importance  of  the  contents  of  the  cells 
in  reference  to  the  functions  of  vegetable  life,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  are  limited  and  defined  in  their  manifestations 
by  the  laws  which  rule  over  the  forms  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  tissues,  and  the  organs  of  which  these  constitute  part  The 
diversity  of  character  in  the  life  of  different  plants  is  principallj 
dependent  upon  certain  fundamental  differences  in  the  plan  of 
combination  of  the  elements  (the  cells).  Hence  it  is  necessary 
at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  to  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  the 
consideration  of  the  general  characters  of  the  organization  of 
plants,  before  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  tissues  and 
cell-contents.  This  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  juster  ideas 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  facts  which  will  be  afterwards 
placed  before  him,  by  setting  the  whole  upon  a  more  compre- 
hensive basis. 

The  differences  which  we  perceive  in  the  outward  characters 
of  plants  are  accompanied  to  a  certain  extent  by  differences  and 
gradations  of  structure  in  the  internal  parts,  upon  which  the  life 
of  the  whole  essentially  depends.  The  diversities  in  the  internal 
anatomy  of  plants  are  far  less  striking  than  those  which  exist  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  may  be  naturally  conceived  when  we 
remember  how  few  of  the  more  remarkable  vital  functicHis  of 
animals  are  represented  in  plants.  Moreover,  the  vast  variety 
existing  in  the  vegetable  world  is  rather  dependent  upon  varia- 
tions of  forms  and  plans  of  arrangement  {morphological  types) 
than  upon  physiological  differences.  Hence  the  vegetable  phy- 
siologist need  not  concern  himself,  except  as  to  the  great  primary 
groups,  with  the  laws  and  ^'  patterns  "  regulating  the  configuration 
of  the  members  of  the  different  classes  of  plants.  Leaving  these 
to  the  botanist  par  excellence^  he  must  especially  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  modifications  of  the  tissues  which  are  found  combined 
or  distributed  to  a  great  extent  irrelatively,  or,  at  all  events,  occur 
in  numerous  gradations  within  the  limits  of  the  classes  whose 
rank  is  defined  by  the  plan  of  arrangement  of  their  larger  oi|!:ans. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  this  a  little  more  fully.     The  rank 
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vhich  is  given  to  a  plant  ot  animal  in  classification  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  principle  of  specialization,  or  divi- 
sion of  labour,  is  carried  out  in  it.     As  the  organization  becomes 
more  complicated,  its  parts  more  mutually  dependent,  we  say  it 
id  higher ;  and  while,  in  regard  to  physiological  functions,  the 
more  the  different  actions  are  confined  to  distinct  organs,  the 
more  exalted  becomes  the  character  of  the  life ;  so  the  greater 
diversity  that  presents  itself  in  the  outward  form,  and  in  the 
modes  of  combination  of  the  organs,  the  higher  becomes  the 
morphological  character.     Now  the  vital  functions  of  plants  are 
so  few  in  kind,  and  so  simple,  that  their  distribution  among  dis- 
tinct organs  only  leads  to  a  comparatively  'small  amount  of  vari- 
ation.    The  chief  distinctions  between  the  subordinate  classes 
of  plants  depend  upon  differences  of  form  and  arrangement  of 
organs  which  physiologically  correspond,  and  are  only  unlike  in 
mitior  particulars,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  physio- 
logical value.     Then  again  the  structural  conditions  may  vary 
almost  indefinitely  in  complexity  in  the  same  organ  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  class  in  both  the  lower  and  the  higher  types. 
In  the  Algae  the  thallus^  or  vegetative  mass,  presents  gradations 
from  the  simple  cell,  or  string  of  simple  membranous  cells,  to 
the  enormous  frond  of  Maaocystis  500  feet  in  length,  where  the 
cells  of  which  different  regions  of  the  thallus  are   composed, 
exhibit  considerable  differences  both  in   their  forms  and  func- 
tions.    Among  flowering-plants  we  find,  in  the  same  monocoty- 
ledonous  class,  the  palms  with  their  magnificent  organization,  and 
the  duckweed  of  our  pools,  in  which  the  physiological  functions 
are  performed  by  organs  constructed  on  an  analogous  type,  but 
in  the  latter  case  almost  rudimentary  in  their  internal  organi- 
zation. 

From  these  considerations  it  becomes  evident  that  there  can 
be  no  serial  arrangement  of  vegetable  forms  in  a  single  graduated 
scale.  We  do  indeed  find  a  progressive  complexity  or  perfec- 
tion in  the  types  or  plans  which  characterise  the  great  classes ;  yet 
these  do  not  run  into  one  another,  but  rather  stand  side  by  side, 
exhibiting  corresponding  gradations,  or  running  out  from  a  com- 
mon centre  into  radii  of  different  length. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  falls  very  naturally  into  two  great 
snb-kingdoms  or  regions,  characterised  at  once  by  the  outward 
form  (morphologically),  by  an  essential  diversity  in  the  internal 
structure,  and  by  the  different  degree  of  specialization  of  the 
functions  (physiologically).  In  the  lower  group  we  can  find  no 
physiological  distinctions  in  the  structures  devoted  to  the  vege- 
tative life,  the  general  mass  of  cellular  tissue  carrying  on  in  com- 
mon the  processes  of  absorption,  digestion,  respiration,  and 
development.     In  the  higher  group  there  exists,  well-defined  in 
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almost  every  case,  a  distinction  between  the  absorbing  organs 
(roots),  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  (the  leaves),  and  the 
organ  which  at  once  serves  to  connect  these  together,  and  con- 
stitutes the  focus  of  development  (the  stem).  This  distribution 
of  labour  is  accompanied,  from  the  lowest  forms  in  which 
it  appears,  upwards,  by  the  coincident  occurrence  of  a  kind 
of  tissue  absent  in  the  lower  group ;  the  fibrous  and  fihro* 
vascular  cords  which,  connected  together  and  arranged  in  various 
ways  in  the  stems,  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  organs, 
and,  in  the  more  highly  developed  plants,  constitute  a  skeleton 
or  framework  to  support  the  almost  indefinite  products  of  the 
vital  activity  of  the  properly  cellular  tissues. 

The  first  group  are  called  Thallophytes,  from  thallos,  a  Greek 
word  signifying  a  v^etating  shoot,  and  phyton  a  plant  The 
vegetative  structure  consists  of  a  homogeneous  mass,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  fronds  of  Sea-weeds  or  the  scaly  patches  of  the  Lichens ; 
and  as  this  vegetative  mass  or  layer  is  exclusively  composed  of 
cells  comparatively  little  changed  from  tbeir  primary  conditions, 
these  plants  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  Cellular  plants.  The 
cellular  tissue  does  indeed  exhibit  very  considerable  diversities 
and  a  considerable  range  in  the  degree  of  alteration  from  the 
original  form  of  a  membranous  sac,  as  is  evident  when  we  com- 
pare the  simple  confervoid  filament  with  the  larger  Sea-weeds, 
in  which  there  is  a  distinction  into  cortical  and  medullary  tis- 
sues, evident  both  from  the  form  and  texture  of  the  cells.  Bat 
the  thallus  never  presents  any  trace  of  those  specially  metamor- 
phosed and  regularly  arranged  masses  of  elementary  tissue  which 
constitute  the  fibro- vascular  cords  of  the  higher  groups. 

A  most  important  kind  of  gradation  does,  however,  present 
itself  within  the  limits  of  the  Thallophytes,  dependent  on 
a  matter  which  we  have  not  yet  touched,  namely,  the  specialisa- 
tion of  cells  in  reference  to  the  reproductive  functions.  In  the 
very  lowest  forms,  as  in  the  fresh-water  Algse,  the  same  cells 
form  in  the  early  part  of  their  existence  the  organs  of  vegetation 
and  growth,  and  at  a  later  period  give  up  these  functions  and 
undertake  the  production  of  the  spores^  the  germs  of  new  indivi- 
duals for  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  Step  by  step,  in  more 
complex  forms  of  Alga?,  the  reproductive  functions  become  more 
localised,  at  first  in  certain  selected  cells  of  the  vegetative  mass ; 
afterwards  the  reproductive  cells  are  found  marked  for  tbeir 
special  function  from  their  very  first  origin ;  and  in  the  highest 
forms,  portions  of  the  thallus  are  developed  into  peculiar /ruite 
or  receptacles^  enclosing  and  protecting  the  reproductive  cells. 
These  distinctions  in  the  reproductive  structures  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  botanist  and  of  the  physiologist ; 
but  their  interest  is  almost  exclusively  scientific,  and  they  bear 
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upon  practice  chiefly  through  affording  instructive  illustrations 
of  phenomena  of  reproduction  occurring  in  an  analogous  manner 
in  the  higher  plants,  where  they  are  less  accessible  to  direct  ob* 
serration. 

The  higher  of  the  two  groups  founded  on  the  characters  of 
the  vegetative  system  comprehends  all  plants  possessing  a  stem 
or  axisy  bearing  leaves  above  and  roots  below,  presenting  there- 
fore two  diametrically  opposite  directions  of  growth.  The  dis* 
tincdve  name  of  Cormophytes  has  been  applied  to  these,  from  the 
Greek  word  kormos  a  trunk  or  stem,  and  phyton  a  plant ;  the 
term  Vcucular  plants^  as  contrasted  with  Cellular  plants,  is  likewise 
applicable  to  all  but  the  lowest  orders.  In  the  simplest  members 
of  this  sub-Jcingdom  the  fibro- vascular  structures  are  present,  but 
represented  by  elementary  organs  presenting  little  variety  of 
ccoiformation ;  thus  in  the  Mosses  they  constitute  a  simple  fibrous 
cord  running  through  the  centre  of  the  stem,  givii^g  off  branches^ 
whidi  sometimes  run  into  the  blades  of  the  little  leaves,  but  more 
frequently  are  confined  to  the  stem,  so  that  the  leaves  are  mere 
cellular  plates  Uke  the  fronds  of  the  stemless  plants.  In  the 
Ferns  and  allied  plants  there  is  a  great  advance,  the  general  cha* 
racters  of  the  stems  and  leaves  approaching  those  of  the  flowering- 
plants  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  organization  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  flowers,  and  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  reproduc- 
tive structures  with  vegetative  system  (evident  in  the  formation 
of  the  spores  on  the  ordinary  leaves  of  Ferns),  correspond  to  a 
much  slighter  diversity  and  complexity  in  the  conditions  and 
arrangement  of  the  fibro- vascular  elementary  tissues. 

In  the  Flowering-plants,  in  the  two  large  classes  called  the 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  the  different  plans  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibro-vascular  structures  cause  a  totally  different 
mode  of  growth  of  the  stems,  forming  perhaps  the  most  strongly- 
nuurked  of  the  characteristics  by  which  these  classes  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

As  in  the  Thallophytes,  however,  the  most  important  diver- 
sities of  the  sub-kingdom  of  Cormophytes  lie  in  the  mode  of 
development  and  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs.  In 
the  progressively  higher  orders  these  become  step  by  step  extri- 
cated from  their  connection  with  the  vegetative  system,  until  in 
the  Flowering-plants  we  find  the  organs  which  produce  the  repro- 
ductive bodies  {seeds)  associated  with  a  complicated  collection 
of  specially-metamorphosed  organs  (sepals,  petals,  stamens,  &c.), 
white  the  germs  produced  are  no  longer  thrown  off  as  simple 
cellular  bodies,  but  remain  dependent  upon  and  nourished  by 
the  parent  plant  until  they  have  acquired  their  own  stem,  leaves, 
and  root — that  organization,  in  fact,  which  distinguishes  the 
vascidar  stem-forming  from  the  cellular  or  stemless  plants. 

2C2 
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The  great  number  of  distinct  parts,  the  manifold  difference  of 
texture,  provision  for  lon^r  duration,  &c.,  involved  in  the  existence 
of  flowers,  seeds,  and  fruits  of  almost  endless  variety  of  character, 
give  occasion,  as  must  be  evident,  to  very  great  multiformity  in 
the  conditions  of  the  fully-developed  tissues  in  the  highest  class 
of  plants.  Among  these  there  are  some  far  more  important  than 
Others  in  reference  to  their  connexion  with  peculiarities  in  the 
processes  of  cell  life  ;  and  we  shall  select  for  consideration  here 
only  those  principal  forms  of  the  fully-developed  cell,  with  which 
it  is  indispensable  for  the  vegetable  physiologist  to  be  intimately 
acquainted.  We  hope  hereafter  to  be  enabled  to  illustrate  tlie 
general  physiological  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  vegetation  and 
reproduction,  in  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  plants. 

As  the  cells  of  all  plants  originate  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
are  essentially  alike  in  their  earliest  stages   of  growth,  young 
organs  of  plants,  and  their  groming  points  or  regions,  are  univer- 
sally composed  of  a  similar  tissue,  which  may  be  termed  naxeiU 
or  cambial  tissue,  constituting  as  it  were  the  raw  material  oat 
of  which  all  the  special  tissues  are  developed.     The  cambial 
tissue,  as  found  in  the  apex  of  buds  and  roots,  in  the  growii^ 
regions  of  stems  and  other  organs,  consists  of  a  closely-packed 
mass  of  delicate  membranous  cells  gorged  with  nitrogenous  for- 
mative  matters    (fig.    1),    and, 
according  to  circumstances,  with 
or  without  starch,  chlorophyll, 
or    other     assimilated    matters 
and  products    intermixed  with 
them.     Cells  in    this  conditio 
carry  on  the  develapmetit  of  the 
'  plant  by  repetitions  of  the  pro- 
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the  structure  increases  in  size; 
and  in  order  that  a  deHnite  form  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
duct, the  cell-development  takes  place  only  in  certain  definite 
directions.  Thus  the  formative  energy  is  carried  on  ward  j 
with  the  advancing  points  of  growth,  and  the  tissue  which  it 
leaves  behind  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  new  organs.  In 
the  bud  of  a  palm-ttee,  for  example,  the  summit  is  occupied  by 
a  mass  of  cambial  tissue,  in  which  the  cells  continually  multiply, 
advancing  the  growing  point,  and  leaving  behind  them  the  cel- 
lular substance  forming  the  body  of  the  trunk,  together  with  the 
lateral  mnss=s  thrown  out  from  time  to  time  lo  form  the  leaves, 
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which  run  through  a  peculiar  course  of  development  of  their 
own.  In  pur  ordinary  trees  the  cambial  tissue  is  not  confined  to 
the  growing  points  or  buds,  but  it  extends  as  a  layer  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  stem  beneath  the  bark,  forming  the  seat  of  the 
annually-repeated  development  of  wood  by  which  the  plants  of 
this  order  acquire  their  often  so  enormous  dimensions. 

In  the  cells  left  behind  by  the  advance  of  the  formative  energy 
in  the  growing  points,  or  detached  from  the  main  body  as  the 
foundations  of  lateral  organs  (leaves,  &c.),  it  next  becomes  a 
question  of  the  first  importance,  whether  they  are  destined  to  form 
the  seats  of  active  physiological  processes,  or  are  to  form  parts 
of  the  structures  by  which  the  physiologically  active  tissues  are 
protected  or  supported,  or  through  the  medium  of  which  a  com- 
munication is  to  be  established  between  the  active  cells  of  the 
different  organs  and  regions.  If  they  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
first  office,  their  physical  characters  undergo  comparatively  slight 
changes :  increase  of  size,  and  perhaps  alteration  of  form,  being 
the  principal  affections  to  which  they  are  subject.  They  like- 
wise continue  to  possess  the  formative  and  assimilated  matters 
which  existed  in  the  young  cells ;  and  indeed  their  life  is  essen- 
tially devoted  to  the  production  and  conversion  of  these  sub- 
stances, to  supply  the  waste  taking  place  in  the  cambium 
regions,  or  in  the  formation  of  fruits,  and  to  furnish  material  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  permanent  structures  of  the  plant  This 
parenchymatous  tissue  forms  the  mass  of  almost  all  the  structures 
most  important  to  agriculturists ;  and  in  root  culture  and  g^een 
crops  especially,  it  is  the  object  of  cultivation  to  increase  its 
quantity  relatively  to  the  other  tissues.  The  soft,  succulent  sub- 
stance of  leaves,  of  herbaceous  stems,  and  of  tuberous  roots,  of 
pulpy  fruits,  &c.,  is  mainly  composed  of  such  tissue ;  and  while 
in  a  state  of  active  vegetation,  its  cells  are  always  loaded  with 
the  assimilated  matters,  rendering  these  productions  highly  nutri- 
tious to  animals. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  notice  that  these  cellular  or  paren- 
chymatous tissues  are  transitory  structures.  In  the  natural  course 
of  events  leaves  fall,  tuberous  roots  shrivel  up,  and  succulent 
fruits  fall  off  and  rot.  They  are  developed  as  temporary  nourish- 
ing agents,  or  as  reservoirs  for  accumulated  nutritive  substance ; 
and  nature  is  too  economical  to  leave  the  acquired  stores  in  them 
after  the  duty  »is  performed.  Long  before  leaves  fall  off  the  chief 
proportion  of  the  assimilated  matter  is  removed  from  them :  the 
roots  of  the  turnip  and  beet  contain  very  different  qualities  of 
cell-contents  in  the  months  before  and  after  their  winter  rest.  And 
even  during  the  active  seasons  of  growth,  if  the  development, 
but  above  all  the  expansion,  of  the  succulent  tissues  is  stimulated 
by  free  supply  of  heat  and  moisture,  without  a  proper  amount  of 
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air  and  light  to  insure  thorough  assimilation,  the  formative  con- 
tents of  the  older  cells  are  carried  away  to  supply  material  for 
new  growth,  or  become  diluted  as  it  were  in  the  unnatarallj- 
expanded  cells,  and  the  result  is  the  production  of  a  weak,  waterj 
mass  of  tiasue.  The  more  minute  consideration  of  these  points 
must  be  reaerrcd  until  we  come  to  speak  of  the  cell-contents. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  succulent  tissues  the  cells  become 
little  altered  except  in  form  and  dimensions;  but  even  in  the 
most  delicate  of  these  tissues  the  membranous  *  cell-wall '  ac^ 
quires  a  certain  increase  of  solidity  beyond  its  original  condition. 
Tlie  degree  of  expansion  of  each  cell  of  any  tissue,  beii^  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  the  nutrient  agency  of  the  formative 
layer  lying  upon  the  internal  surface  is  subsequently  directed 
to  the  increase  of  thickness  of  the  membrane,  which  is  effected 
by  the  application  of  new,  delicate  lamellae  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  primary  membrane,  intimately  adhering  to  it.  In 
ordinary  cellular  tissues  these  layers  of  thickening  are  thin  and 
few  in  number,  and  could  hardly  be  detected  were  it  not  that 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  incomplete,  leaving  certain  spots  of 
various  forms  of  the  primary  membrane  uncovered,  which  thinner 
places  appear  like  holes  or  slits  in  the  cell-wall,  although  this 
is  not  actually  perforated.  These  thinner  places  occur  chiefly  on 
parts  of  the  cell-wall  adjacent  to  other  cells,  and  appear  to  con- 
stitute a  means  of  facilitating  the  passage  of  fluids  from  the 
cavity  of  a  cell  into 'those  of  its  neighbours.  In  certain  cases 
the  layers  of  thickening  are  more  numerous,  giving  a  far  more 
solid-  character  to  the  tissue,  which  still  retains  its  succulent 
character ;  this  is  especially  observed  in  the  cells  of  flesby 
leaves,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  rind,  or  of  the  pith  of  annual 
shoots  of  particular  plants,  &c. 

From  cells  of  this  character  it  is  but  a  step  to  those  which  are 
met  with  occasionally  in  organs  of  transitory  duration,  which 
retain  the  parenchymatous  form  and  active  vital  functions,  while 
their  walls  become  greatly  altered  in  character.  This  is  the  case 
in  certain  organs  where  the  cellular  tissue  is  organized  as  a  reser- 
voir of  accumulated  nutriment,  to  preserve  this  during  a  season 
of  rest,  but  where  this  nutriment  is  laid  up,  not  in  the  cell- 
contents,  but  in  great  part  in  structures  belonging  to  the  cell-wall. 
The  starch  of  the  wheat-grain,  or  of  the  potato  tuber,  is  laid  up 
in  delicate  membranous  sacs,  cells  which  preserve  all  their 
original  characters  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  ^  cell-wall/ 
But  the  seed-lobes  of  the  bean  and  pea,  the  *  endosperm '  of  the 
onion  seed  and  of  many  other  plants,  are  composed  of  tissue  in 
which  the  cells  have  their  wails  so  srreatlv  thickened  that  their 
cavities  are  comparatively  small,  and  the  coherent  mass  of  cells 
'acquire  a  fleshy  or  horny  texture  (fig.  2).     It  may  be  mentioned 
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inpauing  that  a  aimil&r  condition  exists  in  the  cellular  struc- 
ture of  the  cartilaginous  Sea-weeds ;  for  instance  in  the  caragheen 
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or  '  Irish  moss,'  and  in  Lichens,  where  the  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  constituent  cells  converts  the  whole  into  a  soft  homy  sub- 
stance, in  which  the  f^vities  of  the  cells  occupj  comparatively 
little  space.  The  thickening  layers  of  these  tissues  are,  how- 
ever, distinguished  by  their  peculiar  consistence ;  they  appear 
to  be  formed  of  a  modification  of  cellulose  approaching  to  starch, 
for  not  only  are  they  readily  softened  and  dissolved  by  acids,  and 
sometimes  capable  even  of  assuming  a  blue  colour  with  iodine, 
like  starch,  but  on  the  recommencement  of  vegetation  (germina- 
tion of  the  seeds)  they  are,  like  the  starch  of  wheat  or  the 
potato,  attacked  by  the  nitrogenous  formative  layer,  which  had 
previously  formed  them,  re-dissolved,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely removed  and  conveyed  to  the  developing  regions  of  the 
young  plant 

Structnrally  related  to  the  foregoing,  although  very  differen 
in  their  physiological  relations,  are  the  cells  of  the  tissue  called 
epidermiM.  So  soon  as  any  rudimentary  organ  of  one  of  the 
higher  plants  has  attained  a  distinct  form,  the  layer  of  cells 
which  form  its  boundaries,  those  constituting  its  entire  surface, 
come  into  close  union  at  their  sides,  and,  assuming  a  special 
mode  of  increase  and  expansion,  present  themselves  in  the  perfect 
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organ  aa  a  continuous  layer,  forming  a  kind  of  skin  com- 
pletely investing  and  perfectly  enclosing  all  the  succulent  struc- 
tures, &c.  The  cells  of  this  layer  do  not  participate  in  the  vital 
activity  of  the  succulent  tissue,  and,  when  complete,  are  found 
fillecl  with  simple  watery  fluid,  seldom  containing  starch,  colour- 
ing matter,  or  the  like,  which  exist  in  the  subjacent  paren- 
chyma. In  the  great  majority  of  plants  that  side  of  the  walls 
of  the  epidermal  cells  which  is  turned  towards  the  external  air 
becomes  thicker  than  the  other  sides,  this  being  the  case  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  different  cases,  in  excessive  instances 
giving  the  hard  horny  character  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
observed  in  many  evergreen  plants.  This  thickening  results 
from  the  deposition  of  new  lamella;  of  cellulose  on  the  inside  of 
the  exposed  wall,  which  deposition  may  go  on  until  the  cavity  is 
nearly  filled  up  and  the  cell  converted  into  a  solid  body  (fig.  3). 
Upon  leaves  and  young  stems  the  thickening  layers  are  generally 
formed  of  hard  cellulose,  obstinately  resisting  decom})osing  agents; 
but  the  epidermis  of  many  seeds,  although  of  great  solidity,  has  the 
cells  thickened  or  filled  up  by  lamellae  of  a  less  resisting  modifica- 
tion of  cellulose,  as  we  see  in  the  homy  skin  of  the  seeds  of  beans, 
and  still  more  remarkably  in  the  skin  of  the  seed  of  the  quince 


Fig.  3. 


Peipendicular  sectton  of  the  epldennls  or  skin  of  the  leaf  of  the  garden  hyad&th.  floaked  tn  loIall^D 
of  potash :  a,  the  pelHcIe  (never  coloured  blue  by  iodine),  apparently  formed  by  the  chemit^I 
alteration  of  the  outer  biyer  of  the  waU  of  the  cells ;  6,  the  lamellie  thickening  the  side  of  tbe 
cell  next  the  surface ;  the  laminated  structure  Is  invisible  when  freafa,  and  they  (ben  art 
coloured  yellow  by  iodine,  but  after  the  action  of  potash  the  lamella;  become  distinct,  aod  ate 
coloured  blue  by  iodine ;  c,  the  sul^acent  cells  of  the  leaf.    Magnified  400  diametera. 


and  linseed  (fig.  4),  where  the  cells  are  thickened  by  lamellse  of 
a  gummy  consistence,  which  softens  and  swells  up  in  hot  water 
like  the  tissue  of  the  seed-lobes  of  the  bean  and  other  leguminous 
plants.  Still  further  alterations  of  the  epidermal  cells,  dependent 
chiefly  on  chemical  operations,  as  the  formation  of  resinous  or 
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wBxy  excretions,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  membrane  with 
lilica,  will  be  spoken  of  more  conveniently  hereafter. 
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In  tbe  lower  Cellular  plants  the  fluids  conveying  nutriment 
appear  to  be  diffused  with  great  uniformity  throughout  tbe  whole 
structure.  In  plants  possessing  a  stem,  and  in  particular  in  tbe 
Flowering  plants,  with  which  we  are  more  especially  concerned, 
tbe  fluids  absorbed  by  the  roots  flow  up  in  determinate  courses 
through  tracts  of  a  tissue  which  differs  in  important  respects 
from  the  parenchyma  above  described.  The  cells  lying  in  these 
tracts  exhibit  at  a  very  early  period  a  peculiarity  of  form ;  they 
become  elongated,  and  more  tuLular  than  sac-like ;  and  if  examined 
in  young  shoots  or  stems  they  will  be  found  to  contain  colourless 
matters,  while  the  surrounding  parenchyma  abounds  in  chloro- 
phyll, &c.  At  a  very'  early  period  of  their  existence,  moreover, 
the  character  of  a  portion  of  these  cells  becomes  very  distinctly 
marked  by  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  tbe  cell-wall. 
Secondary  deposits  or  layers  of  thickening  are  formed  upon  the 
vails,  in  lines  which  have  a  more  or  less  distinctly  spiral  course, 
90  that  the  new  substances  form  spiral  bands  or  ridges  upon  the 
inside  of  the  tubular  cell,  visible  externally  through  the  trans- 
parent wall ;  very  often  this  thickening  occurs,  especially  in  the 
larger  tubes,  in  the  shape  of  rings,  or  of  rings  or  spiral  coils  con- 
nected into  a  kind  of  net-work  by  cross  pieces  (fig.  5).  Cells  of 
this  character,  more  or  less  elongated,  occur  in  the  ends  of  young 
■boots  of  ordinary  trees,  forming  the  rudiments  of  the  wood,  ex- 
tending out  in  bundles  inio  the  leaves  and  other  organs  as  the  prin- 
ripal  constituent  in  the  ribs  and  veins,  which  indeed,  in  the  part^ 
o(  the  flower,  are  chiefly  composed  of  these  '  spiral  vessels.'  The 
slender  threads  traversing  the  spongy  substance  of  the  leaf-stalk 
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Fig.  5. 


A  perpeDdkuUr  tecUcti  oj 


of  rhobarfo  are  almost  whollj  composed  of  celU  eontainiag  thrie 
spiral  and  ammtar  layers  of  Ibiclceniitg',  and  afiord  a  vaj  ^'^ 
renient  opportunitj  of  studying  their  characters  j  tbey  iwT  ""' 
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be  seen  in  situ  by  placing  delicate  petals,  such  as  those  of  com- 
mon chickweedy  under  the  microscope. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  these  tubukr  cells  with  spiral  or 
analogous  markings  lose  their  fluid  contents  at  an  early  period ; 
they  are  always  found  filled  with  air  or  gas  when  observed  in  a 
fresh  state,  except  in  the  very  early  stages  of  development :  hence 
the  name  of  *  vessels '  generally  applied  to  them  must  not  be  taken 
as  indicatino^  that  they  convey  fluids  like  the  tubular  vessels  of 
animala  They  are  sometimes  called  trachecBj  as  though  they 
represented  the  respiratory  tubes  of  insects,  to  which  they  bear 
a  superficial  resemblance.  To  attribute  to  tliem  any  share  in  the 
functions  regarded  as  respiratory  in  plants  would  be  a  great 
assumption  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Perhaps  the 
most  plausible  view  that  can  be  taken  of  their  use  is  to  regard 
them  as  constituting  a  flexible  framework  or  skeleton,  combining 
strength  and  lightness,  forming  a  support  to  the  delicate  tubular 
cells  with  which  they  are  associated,  in  which  the  currents  of  sap 
appear  to  flow. 

In  very  delicate  organs,  such  as  petals,  and  in  very  young  stems, 
&c.,  the  veins,  ribs,  or  *  vascular  bundles,'  consist  of  spiral- vessels 
and  allied  forms,  with  the  elongated  sap-tubes.  Such  structures 
form  the  rudiments  of  the  solid  fibres  which  run  out  into  well- 
developed  leaves,  and  are  combined  within  the  stem  into  the  firm 
structure  constituting  the  wood.  A  considerable  difference  exists 
in  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  development  of  these  structures 
in  the  two  principal  classes  of  the  Flowering  plants — those  with 
a  one-seed-Iobed  embryo,  called  Mcmocotyledons  (grasses,  aspa- 
ragus, onion,  &c.),  and  those  with  a  two-seed-lobed  embryo, 
called  Dicotyledons  (bean,  turnip,  flax,  &c.).  In  the  Monoco- 
tyledons the  vascular  bundles  remain  always  isolated,  as  at  first, 
traversing  the  stem  as  separate  fibres,  as  may  be  seen  in  cutting 
across  a  stem  of  asparagus,  or  of  the  white  lily  (fig.  5) ;  in  the 
Dicotyledons  the  bundles,  which  are  developed  in  a  circle,  soon 
come  in  contact  side  by  side,  and  form  a  tube  of  solid  substance 
separating  the  pith  from  the  rind  or  young  bark.  The  causes 
of  these  differences  caimot  be  conveniently  explained  here ;  and 
we  hope  to  have  a  better  opportunity  hereafter,  when  we  carry 
on  our  inquiry  into  the  special  examination  of  the  structure  of 
the  organs  of  the  more  important  cultivated  plants.  The  young 
vascular  burKlles,  as  we  have  said,  consist  of  spiral  or  similar 
vessels,  with  a  bundle  of  tubular  cells  (sap-cells,  figs.  5  and  6,  c), 
itill  in  the  cambial  condition.  When  fully  organized,  the  greater 
part  of  the  cambial  structure  developed  in  the  early  stages  is 
converted  into  wood,  or  libcr-tissue  («^,  which  results  from  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  those  cells  by  secondary  deposits. 
These  layers  of  thickening  are  developed  in  great  numbers  in 
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many  kinds  of  wood,  so  that  the  originally  tuBular  cells  become 
almost  solid  cylinders,  in  which  state  they  are  sometimes  called 
woody  fibres  (fig.  7).  •  The  liber-cells,  forming  the  woody  struc- 
tures  of  bark,    are  mack 
Fig.  7.  longer     in    proportion    to 

their  diameter  than  the 
cells  of  wood,  and  from 
their  great  solidity  whea 
fully  developed  are  often 
called  '  liber-fibres.'  The 
wood -cells,  and  also  the 
liber-cells  to  less  extent, 
have  their  walls  marked,  by 
the  absence  of  the  thicken- 
ing layers  at  certain  spots, 
and  a  great  variety  of  condi- 

Ctoa  section  of  wood  of  the  Scotch  fir,  showing  tb«  endf   .  •  ^f  ♦u^- ««•*:«.«  ♦  «.«.  A^¥m 

of  a  number  of  wood-cells.  The  section  having  been  tions  OI  tnese  pi  IS  Or  QOU 
heated  in  nitric  add,  they  are  partially  separatnl,  and  n/«riir  in  tVip  wnnd<  nf  dif- 
the  concentric  laroells  of  their  walla  have  become  ^CCUr  in    ine  WOOU5   Ui  uii 

visible.  Magnified  400 diameters.  ferent  trees  ;  it  IS  altogether 

unimportant  for  our  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  these.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  wood 
of  most  Dicotyledons  contains,  scattered  in  the  substance  of  the 
bundles,  large  canals  formed  by  perpendicular  cells  of  cylindrical 
form  coalescing  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  tube. 
The  spiral  and  annular  vessels  of  fully  developed  bundles  coaleice 
in  a  similar  way  at  their  ends,  and  the  jointed  tubes  formed  in 
this  way  are  often  called  *  ducts.'  These  *  ducts '  are  often  so 
large  that  they  constitute  tubular  channels  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  wood  of  oak,  mahogany,  &c.,  and  like- 
wise in  the  M onocotyledonous  cane,  the  stem  of  a  kind  of  palm. 
The  use  of  these  ducts  is  unknown  ;  in  ordinary  conditions  thej 
contain  air,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  regarded  as  contrivances  to 
lighten  the  woody  structure,  and  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
^  safety-tubes  *  into  which  the  fluid  contents  of  adjoining  cells 
may  be  poured  out  when  the  tissue  is  gorged  with  sap. 

Diverse  as  we  find  the  forms  and  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
cell-membranes  and  their  thickening  layers  in  the  various  tissues 
of  the  higher  plants,  they  have  a  fundamental  identity  of  compo- 
sition. In  all  cases  they  are  originally  composed  of  cellulose,  s 
substance  having  a  definite  chemical  constitution,  and  which  is 
recognizable  by  certain  characters  of  reaction  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  tissues  under  the  microscope.  The  analyses  of  cellulose 
show  that  it  is  most  intimately  related  to  starch,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  starch  acquires  a  blue  colour  when  it  is  brought  in 
contact  with  iodine,  a  fact  which  is  of  great  value  to  the  vegetable 
anatomist  in  enabling  him  to  detect  the  existence  of  starch  in  the 
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tissues  of  plants,  i  Cellulose  may  be  recognised  by  a  reaction 
nearly  connected  with  the  above ;  for  when  iodine  is  applied  to 
it  either  alone  or  more  readily  when  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric 
.icid,  the  cell-membrane  in  certain  conditions  also  assumes  a  blue 
colour.  The  chemical  actions  which  take  place  here  are  not  yet 
explained  ;  but  the  test  is  an  invaluable  one,  as  it  is  found  to  have 
almost  universal  application  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  cell -membranes  of  some  Fungi  appear  at  present  as  the  most 
important  examples  of  an  exception.  The  connexion  of  starch 
and  cellulose  is  indicated  both  by  their  elementary  chemical 
analyses  and  by  the  above  reaction.  The  reaction  with  iodine  is 
generally  most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  earlier  or  little  altered 
conditions  of  the  cell- walls.  The  excessively  delicate  membrane 
of  the  nascent  cells  of  some  Confervae  {CEdogonium),  and  also  the 
very  recently-formed  layers  of  thickening  in  the  older  cells  of 
these  plants,  assume  a  blue  colour  when  treated  with  iodine  alone, 
much  lighter  than  would  be  the  case  with  starch,  but  of  the  same 
kind.  A  similar  sensibility  to  this  action  of  iodine  alone  exists 
in  the  semi-gelatinous  layers  of  thickening  in  the  cotyledons  or 
endosperm  of  certain  seeds  (for  instance,  in  certain  leguminous 
plants),  where,  as  was  explained  above,  the  thickening  matter  of 
the  cell-wall  is  a  transitory  structure,  and  is  redissolved  during 
germination  and  appropriated  as  food,  like  starch  existing  in  such 
seeds  as  cereal  grains.  But  the  cell-membranes  of  parenchymatous 
tissues  generally  may  be  coloured  blue  by  saturating  them  with 
strong  tincture  of  iodine,  and  then  wetting  them  with  water.  In 
the  same  conditions  of  the  cell-wall  the  application  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  company  with  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  brings  out  the 
blue  colour  much  more  readily.  This  latter  reaction  affects  almost 
^11  membranous  cellulose,  either  of  fresh  structure  or  in  a  dead 
condition,  and  may  be  easily  observed  under  the  microscope  by 
welting  a  few  filaments  of  cotton  wool  with  somewhat  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  and  adding  solution  of  iodine. 

Many  old  cell-membranes,  together  with  the  harder  woody 
tissues  in  which  the  cell-wall  has  received  deposits  of  solid 
thickening  substance,  and  the  thickened  cell-membranes  of  epi- 
dermal structures,  display  a  different  character  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
^sume  a  deep  yellow  or  brown  colour.  The  observation  of  their 
development  shows  that  this  character  is  gradually  assumed,  and 
that  the  same  lamellae,  which  were  capable  of  taking  a  blue  colour 
when  young,  lose  this  peculiarity  as  they  grow  older,  and  even 
^hat  in  some  intermediate  stages  they  may  acquire  a  dirty  greenish 
^^tit.  It  becomes  a  point  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  this  change,  since  it  might  be  attributed  to  a  chemical  conver- 
sion of  the  old  cell- wall  into  a  substance  different  from  cellulose, 
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or  it  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  cellulose  layers  becoming 
infiltrated  bj  substances  which  disguise  its  reactions.  The  latter 
view  is  that  which  is  most  favoured  by  the  evidence  yet  obtained. 
It  is  found  that  the  structures  most  obstinately  refusing  t6  assume 
a  blue  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  may  be  brought 
into  a  condition,  without  losing  their  recognisable  anatomical 
characters,  in  which  they  react  with  tincture  of  iodine  (without 
sulphuric  acid),  like  young  cellulose.  A  difference  presents 
itself  here  in  the  behaviour  of  two  classes  of  tissues,  very  dif- 
ferently placed  as  regards  their  relation  to  atmospheric  agencies, 
which  may  perhaps  influence  their  characters.  The  structures 
belonging  to  the  epidermis  present  a  marked  difference  from  those 
belonging  to  the  internal  woody  tissues. 

In  the  cells  of  well-developed  epidermis,  cork  and  the  cork-Uke 
tissues  of  bark,  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  colour  the  cell-mem- 
brane brownish-yellow  only.  But  if  sections  of  these  structures 
are  soaked  for  a  long  time,  or  boiled  for  a  short  time,  in  strong 
solution  of  potash,  and  well  washed,  they  are  brought  into  a  state 
(the  structure  being  undestroyed)  resembling  young  cellulose,  for 
if  soaked  in  tincture  of  iodine,  dried,  and  then  wetted  with  water, 
they  acquire  a  bright  blue  colour.  Potash  will  not  bring  abont 
this  change  in  the  cells  of  wood  and  fibrous  tissues,  but  nitric 
acid  will ;  nitric  acid  on  the  other  hand  will  not,  as  a  rule,  affect 
the  epidermal  tissues.  Sections  of  wood,  liber,  or  other  strac- 
tures,  where  the  cells  possess  firm  ligneous  walls,  assume  a  yellow 
or  brown  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  When  such 
sections  are  boiled  in  nitric  acid  so  long  that  the  yellowish  tint, 
which  this  acid  gives  at  first,  gives  place  to  a  bleaching,  the  tissue 
is  changed,  as  in  the  above  process  with  potash.  After  nea- 
tralizing  the  acid  with  ammonia  and  washing  away  the  salt  then 
formed, — ^saturating  the  object  with  tincture  of  iodine,  drying,  and 
then  adding  water,  brings  out  the  characteristic  blue  colour  of 
cellulose.  This  possibility  of  bringing  all  the  solid  tissues  of 
plants,  in  any  condition  of  development,  into  a  state  in  which  they 
exhibit  the  reaction  of  pure  cellulose,  still  iietaining  their  ana* 
tomical  structure,  affords  good  gpround  for  the  assumption  that  cellu- 
lose forms  the  universal  basis  of  the  substance  of  vegetable  tissues, 
and  that  the  diverse  conditions  met  with  in  the  different  parts 
of  plants,  and  at  different  ages,  depend  upon  different  degrees  of 
consolidation  of  the  substance,  admitting  a  more  or  less  free  access 
to  the  iodine,  and,  in  the  older  tissues,  to  the  infiltration  of  the 
membranes  with  foreign  substances,  which  still  more  strongly 
oppose  the  interference  of  the  iodine,  and  themselves  give  the 
yellow  colour  which  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  produce. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  briefly  here  to  a  certain  real 
metamorphosis   of  the    cellulose    membrane.     The   supeificisi 
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lamells  of  epidermal-cells,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  appear 
to  be  always  chemically  changed  into  a  substance  of  resinous  or 
waxy  nature,  which  remains  unaffected  or  is  dissolved  by  the 
above  reagents  (fig.  3  a).  This  conversion  takes  place  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  some  instances,  especially  in  certain  fruits,  where 
the  transformed  lamells  form  a  distinct  waxy  investment,  giving 
die  so-called  '  bloom '  of  plums,  grapes,  &c.  The  silica  which 
exists  in  the  epidermis  of  the  grasses  and  other  plants,  appears  to 
be  an  impregnation  of  the  outer  lamellae  of  the  cell-wall,  hardened 
in  their  substance,  and  not  a  deposit  inside  or  outside  the  walls  of 
the  cells. 

We  have  now  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  more  im- 
portant contents  of  vegetable  cells,  which,  as  was  shown  in  our 
former  paper,  possess  the  highest  interest  for  the  physiologist,  and 
as  they  include  the  principal  nutrient  substances  furnished  by 
plants,  most  be  an  especial  object  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  agri- 
cnltare. 

Among  the  cell-contents  we  find  fluid  and  solid  substances,  and 
some  of  intermediate  consistence.  Of  these  latter,  \he protoplasm^ 
^formative  matter^  is  a  substance  of  the  first  importance.  It  was 
shown  in  our  sketch  illustrating  the  ordinary  modes  of  develop- 
ment of  cells,  that  the  production  of  new  cells  depends  upon 
this  substancre,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  indicated  that  it 
takes  a  principal  share  in  the  production  of  all  the  other  contents 
of  the  cells — that,  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  the 
vital  part  of  the  structure. 

The  example  selected  for  illustrating  the  process  of  cell-divi- 
sion, the  Confervoid  filament  (vol.  xvii.  page  79)^  was  chosen  on 
accoont  of  the  process  occurring  there  in  a  modification  far  more 
accessible  than  usual  to  direct  observation,  both  on  account  of  the 
size  and  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  parts.  The  process 
takes  place  in  a  manner  essentially  similar  in  the  higher  plants, 
and  the  yoang  cellular  hairs  of  Flowering  plants  present  a  con- 
dition very  like  that  of  the  Confervoids.  But  in  these  and  still 
more  in  the  cambial  tissues  of  buds,  of  nascent  leaves  (fig.  1), 
rootlets,  and  other  organs,  the  cells  are  excessively  small,  and 
so  crowded  together  that  the  observations  are  rendered  very 
diflScult 

Where  the  cells  are  so  very  small  at  their  birth,  and  their  sub- 
division is  repeated  rapidly  before  they  have  time  to  expand,  as 
in  the  nascent  organs  just  referred  to,  the  protoplasmic  matters 
exist  in  a  state  rather  different  from  that  in  the  large  tubular 
Conferva-cell :  entirely  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  minute  cell, 
instead  of  forming  a  layer  lining  the  cell-wall,  so  that  the  con- 
striction here  effects  simply  the  parting  of  one  mass  of  formative 
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Bubstance  into  two  or  more,  each  mau  forming  its  own  new  cell- 
membrane  (fi^.  8,  a). 

It  becomes  requisite  bere  to  direct  attealioa  to  a  body  almost 
invariably  existing  in  young  cells  in  connexion  with  the  prnto- 
plaam,  and  persisting  throughout  the  life  of  many  parenchymatous 
tissues,  namely,  the  cell-nncieug,  to  which  some  physiologists  attri- 
bute the  highest  importance  in  the  origination  of  cells,  bnt  the  real 
office  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Tbe  nucleus  (fig.  8)  is 
„.  a  body    usually  of  a   lenticular 

form,  or  the  shape  of  an  old- 
fashioned  watch,  composed,  so  lar 
as  can  be  determined  by  teste 
applied  under  the  microscope,  of 
the  same  substance  as  proto- 
plasm. In  full-grown  cells  where 
it  occurs,  it  either  lies  upon  tbe 
inside  of  the  formative  layer  {pri- 
mordial titricie),  or  is  connected 
with  this  by  threads  of  viscid  pro- 
toplasm (c),  holding  it  suspended 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cell.  The 
relative  size  of  the  cell-nucleus 

_  _    _  _m  of  hndi  of  *°*'  ^^^  full-gTown    cell  will  be 

jiAii-vna :  a.  tte  hiir,  •mid  mil  fliifd  best  understood  from  the  drawiiucs 

irllh  proioplaim  (rrlraclrf  from  Ibr-  wall    ,„        q,         i.    ■       r  i   .l   .       1.1, 

IhroLgh  IheicUonofw.lsr),  conudnliigli.0    (fig.  O).       It   U    fOUDU  that  where 

ta-w'i±iteiiVp^^'p»rtJ^'biMihec5''o!  the  cell-nuclei  exist  in  cells  in 
iviJii^' tom'''™i^U^'^l>TlB«™t^iit  course  of  multiplication,  tbe  first 
*hieb  6»ve  fijWed  mniiiieniuij.  Uif  pro-  step  of  the  process  IS  the  division 

lopksm   wUlch   cirlgln^llv   Blled   tlie   Mvlls        ,  *^,  .'  ... 

in^guotT-iiuiicyconibHi"  bynyiuctfiikd  of  the  nucleus  mto  two  (or,  as 
S^.w^7f^'i;!piSin''4hr^^mKh^  some  affirm,  the  solution  of  ihc 
.  the  «.ig  of  iiK  «ii,  md  «ra  sii  connf cw  nucleus  and  tbe  formation  of  tvo 

irltta  a  thin  lajcr  Unlng  U»  nUntoH  wall.  „      , 

new  ones),  ouch  a  process  even 
forms  the  forerunner  of  the  division  in  Spirogyra,  described  in 
our  former  paper,  where  the  drawing  (fig.  7,  page  79  of  vol.  xvii.] 
shows  the  two  nuclei  suspended  by  protoplasmic  threads  in  tbe 
central  cavity. 

But  the  relations  of  the  nucleus  and  its  divisions,  whatever  may 
be  their  import,  are  seen  most  strikingly  in  the  development  of 
the  minute  cambial  cells  of  the  higher  plants.  In  these  the 
nascent  cells  are  often  scarcely  larger  than  the  nuclei,  which  are 
formed  nearly  of  their  full  size  in  tbe  parent-cell  before  divIsioD. 
This  is  very  well  seen  in  epidermal  hairs,  where  tlie  succes- 
sive stages  of  development  are  presented  at  one  view  (fig.  8). 
In  the  end  cell  the  nucleus  (or  a  pair  of  nuclei,  if  division  is 
about  lo  be  repeated)  nearly  fills  the  young  cell,  the  formative 
layer  being  represented  by  a  thin  stratum  of  viscid  protoplasm 
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between  the  nucleus  and  the  cell-walU    As  the  cell- wall  expands, 
it  departs  further  and  further  from  the  nucleus,  which  never 
increases  much  in  size ;  meanwhile  more  protoplasm  is  formed 
to  fill  up  the  intervening  space,  and  this  continues  up  to  a  certain 
point     Then  a  new  phenomenon  presents  itself;  in  the  proto* 
plasm  appear  lighter  spaces,  cavities  filled  with  a  thinner  fluid, 
which  thus  look  like  ^*  bubhles''  in  the  protoplasm ;  sometimes 
these  increase  in  number  as  well  as  size,  and  give  the  protoplasm 
«!  frothed  appearance ;  in  other  cases  only  one  large  cavity  is 
formed^  which  gradually  and  equably  enlarges.     When  many  of 
the  water-spaces  exist,  as  they  expand  they  coalesce  more  or  less'; 
bat  remnants  of  the  thick  protoplasm  forming  the  boundaries  of 
the  spaces  remain  as  viscid  threads  stretching  across  the  central 
cavity ;  in  this  way  are  formed  the  threads  by  which  the  nuclei 
are  often  suspended ;  in  the  other  cases  the  nucleus  is  carried  out 
with  the  main  body  of  the  protoplasm,  which  by  the  expansion 
of  the  water-space  is  pushed  out,  and  always  adhering  to  the 
cell-wall,  forms  a  thicker  or  thinner  layer  investing  this,  pre- 
senting the  same  character  as  the  lining  layer  of  the  Conferva?, 
the  central  space,  occupied  by  wateiy-cell  sap,  forming  the  great 
cavity  of  the  cell.      The  protoplasm  is,  however,  much  increased 
in  quantity  during   the   expansion  of  the   cells  of  succulent 
parenchymatous  tissues  destined  to  form  the  seat  of  nutrition, 
especially  in  leaves  and  other  green  parts,  also  in  cells  which  are- 
destined  to  produce  starch.     In  leaves  we  find  a  rather  thick 
layer  applied  against  the  cell-wall  (fig.  9),  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  distinct  (formative)  layer  lies  imme-^ 
diately  upon  the  cell- wall ;  the  protoplasm  is  of  denser  con- 
sistence near  the  cell-wall,  and  when  contracted   by  re-agents 
presents  a  smooth,  even  surface  where  it  was  in  contact  with  tlie> 
membrane.     In  some  of  the  Cellular  plants  the  character  of  the 
protoplasmic  layer  is  more  distinctly  seen,  and  it  there  presents 
an  appearance  of  distinct  layers,  of  different  consistence,  th<» 
densest  next  the  cell-walL    The  layer  immediately  applied  to 
the  wall  seems  to  be  efficient  in  cell-formation,  while  the  inner 
thicker  layer  is  more  devoted  to  the  nutrition,  judging  from  the 
chlorophyll-granules  which  lie  imbedded  in  it.     In   the  Chara 
the  circnlating  substance  is  a  third  stratum,  lying  inside  that 
layer  in  which  the  chlorophyll-granules  are  imbedded.     In  the 
cells  of  the  leaves  of  Vailisneria,  the  chlorophyll-granules  are 
imbedded  in  a  rather  thin  layer  of  transparent  protoplasm,  which 
extends  as  a  sheet  over  the  inside  of  the  cell- wall, and  **  circulation" 
observed  in  the  cells  consists  in  the   travelling  round  of  the 
entire  stratum  of  protoplasm,  carrying  along  the   chlorophyll- 
granules  and  the  nucleus  with  it ;  by  which  indeed  the  motion  is 
rendered  visible. 

VOL.  xvnr.  2  d 
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The  circulating  movement  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  interior  of 
cells  is  observed  in  many  yonng  cells*  and  may  perhaps  be  uni- 
versal in.early  stages  of  growth  ;  but  in  most  nascent  tissues  it  is 
difficult  to  get  an  observation  without  injuring  the  structures  so 
much  as  to  disturb  the  internal  economy  of  the  cell,  through 
endosmotic  or  exosmotic  actions.  It  may  be  seen  very  well, 
however,  in  -young  hairs  of  Flowering  plants,  which,  projecting 
from  the  epidermis  of  organs,  may  be  examined  without  the 
necessity  of  dissection.  In  these  the  movement  is  seen  in  the 
protoplasm  lining  the  walls,  and  in  addition,  the  viscid  threads 
which  run  across  the  cavity  and  connect  the  nudeus  with  die 
primoidial  utride  move  about,  change  their  form,  and  carry  along 
the  nucleus  with  them.  The  protoplasm  is  usually  almost 
colourless  in  these  cases,  and  the  motion  is  only  rendered  visible 
by  the  presence  of  minute  granular  matter*  which  always  exists  in 
the  protoplasm.  These  movements  cease  very  early  in  plants 
growing  in  air,  but  they  persist  in  the  cells  of  many  water-plants, 
where  the  movement  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  transparent 
young  organs,  but  in  sections  of  the  full-grown  leaves,  &c,  where 
the  presence  of  chlorophyll-granules  above  referred  to  renders  the 
movement  very  evident. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  important  the  protophsmic 
cell-contents  are  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  cells  (vol.  xvii. 
pb  78  et  seq,)^  and  we  shall  have  presently  to  direct  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  their  agency  in  producing  the  various  other 
substances  which  are  met  with  in  living  cells.  But  protoplasmic 
aubstances  are  not  only  accumulated  in  the  celh  for  the  purposes 
of  reproduction  or  nutrition  of  the  individual  cell  in  which  they 
occur ;  we  find  tissues  in  what  we  may  terra  the  ^  resting** 
structures  of  plants,  wherein  the  cells  are  loaded  with  a  store  of 
protoplasmic  matter  to  serve  as  material  for  future  wants.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  seeds,  buds,  bulbs,  tubers,  and  the  like. 
The  outer  layers  of  the  cells  of  the  endosperm  of  the  com  grsins, 
beneath  the  hard  skin,  and  the  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  embryo, 
contain  no  starch,  but  are-  filled  with  protoplasmic  nitrogenous 
matters  in  the  form  of  globules  or  granulea  of  semifluid  consist- 
ence (fig»  11).  A  small  quantity  of  this  same  substance  exists 
with  the  starch  in  the  inner  cells.  A  portion  of  the  oells  of  the 
onbryo  of , beans  (fig.  2)  and  pease  exhibits  a  similar  character,  and 
this  accumulation  of  assimilated  nitrogenous  matter  is  a  constant 
phenomenon  in  seeds.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  this  matter  is 
removed  from  the  -cells  and  consumed  by  the  young  plant  during 
germination. 

None  of  the  substances  met  with  in  the  contents  of  cells  hare 
greater  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  physiologist  than  thimvpkylU 
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or  "  leaf^gTeen,"  as  it  i>  Bometimes  termed.  It  is  well  known  thftt 
tbe  cfaancienstic  ^rent  colour  of  vegetation  depends  npcm  the 
pKMnce  of  this  islMtance  ;  further,  that  its  production  is  entirety 
dependent  iq>on  the  action  of  sun-liffht  on  the  coatMits  of  cells, 
and  that  its  fbnnation  nnder  this  influence  is  directly'  eonoected 
nih  the  evolution  of  free  oxygen,  the  result  of  a  decoanpositioa 
of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
Altboogfa,  however,  it  has  been  experimentally  ascertained  that 
tbe  fonnation  of  tbe  green  colouring  matter  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  an  action  of  tlie  sun's  light,  and  that  the  quantity  in  a 
given  plant  is  as  a  rule  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  this 
action,  great  obscurity  prenils  when  we  attempt  to  go  below  tbe 
snrfiiee  of  these  general  statements.  Mereorer,  although  we  see 
ereiy  day  that  the  formation  of  the  solid  structure  of  plants,  and 
of  the  more  highly  elaborated  products  rich  in  carbon,  bears  a. 
relatiim  to  tbe  ftctiri^  of  the  chlorophyll-forming  process,  it 
is  at  presesit  qviite  unsettled  what  that  decompoution  is  which 
gives  rise  to  the  fonnation  of  tbe  grerai  colouring  matter.    Added 

Fig.  >. 
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to  this,  verj  luperficial  and  incoirect  nodons  prevail  widely  u 
to  the  phjiical  and  chemical  qualities  of  chlorophyll,  and  its 
derelopmental  relations  to  the  other  substancea  Oceania^  in  celli. 
Chlorophyll  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  form  of  rounded  gra- 
nnies, flattened  in  one  direction,  lying  imbedded  in  the  layer  of 
colourless  protoplasm  lining  the  cell-wall.  la  this  condition  it 
may  be  readily  observed  in  the  internal  cells  of  the  leaves  of  the 
grasses  (fig.  9,  a),  and  even  more  clearly  in  the  cells  of  the  learn 
of  the  water-plant  Vallisneria.  The  depth  of  the  colour  and  the 
number  of  granules  vary  according  to  circumitances,  both  beii^ 
increased  by  active  solar  influence.  When  the  granules  are  lo 
numerous  that  they  are  crowded  together,  they  often  assume  a 
hexagonal  form,  so  as  to  fit  closer  together,  but  even  when  thus 
crowded,  they  are  not  immediately  in  contact,  a  thin  layer  of  the 
colourless  protoplasm  being  always  interposed  between  them. 

When    fully  developed,    chloio- 
Fig.  10.  phylt   is  ordinarily   graDular,   and 

A  situated  as  described  npon  the  wall 

of  the  cell,  but  there  are  exceptioui 
B  to  this  rule,  especially  among  the 

flowerless  plants,  where  the  chloro- 
phyll sometimes  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  cell,  surrounding  the  nucleus, 
and  sending  out  radiating  processes 
{Atdhooerox),  while   in   other  case* 
it   presents   itself  in    the    form  of 
bands  and  streaks  running  over  the 
cell-wall,    quite   distinct   from    the 
layer  of  protoplasm  immediately  ap- 
plied to  this  {Spirogyra,  fig.  10).  In 
many  cases  aJso,  where  the  chloro- 
phyll   is    ultimately  found   in  the 
form  of  distinct  lai^  grannies,  it 
appears  at  first  like  a  mass  of  snft 
granular    protoplasm,     of    a    li^t 
green  tint,  from  which  the  granulsr 
bodies  are  gradually  formed.    Thus 
in  the  cells  just  beneath  the  corfc| 
^h'^^„°■^SXS.'.t!^X'^5.;'S  skin  of  potatoes  (containing  little 
!rS.^=*M'SU;^'^U"  <"■  no  «tarch),  which  have  become 
mnoi*.  (6).  wucb  w«  "JfW"'  oTeen   by   exposure    to    light,    the 
B.  AoFHiiKiinirnp.ini'hidifKaoUii  green  colour  IS  found  first  m  tbe 
«.1™  i^taT^c^^iS^iSS^  threads  of  viscid  protoplasm  which 
K^H^JUl3iM3l™lS^""■"^  stretch  out  from  the  nucleus  acrofs 
the  cell.     In  young  cells  of  tbe  lesf 
of  a  moss  {Hypnum)  the  chlorophyll  appears  at  first  as  a  graen 
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irregnlar  mass,  whic&  is  subsequently  organized  into  distinct  gra^ 
nnles^ 

It  is  very  common  to  find  chlorophyll  granules  described  as 
consisting  of  a  waxy  or  fatty  substance,  and  chemists  have  gene- 
rally very  readily  accepted  this  account,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  &c.,  may  be  extracted 
by  alcohol,  and  the  substance  thus  obtained  is  of  the  nature 
just  described.  Bat  this  alcoholic  extract  yields  a  substance 
which  is  itself  a  compound,  since  a  colourless  waxy  substance 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  separately  from  the  true  colouring 
matter,  which  exists  in  very  minute  quantity.  Not  only  is  this 
green  waxy  matter  a  compound  substance,  but,  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  it  constitutes  but  a  part  of  the  constituents 
of  the  chlorophyll  granules.  When  the  green  colour  is  ex* 
tracted  from  chlorophyll,  in  siiu^  by  the  action  of  alcohol, 
nnder  the  microscope  we  find  the  granules  left  behind  in  their 
original  position,  only  colourless  (fig,  9,  c).  The  green  colour- 
ing matter  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time  upon  the  slider, 
at  the  evaporating  edges  of  the  alcohol,  deposited  in  fat-like 
globules  of  very  irregular  size,  some  large  from  confluence  while 
in  solution. 

A  deeper  investigation  into  the  behaviour  of  the  chlorophyll 
granules  leads  to  a  still  more  decisive  refutation  of  the  assump- 
tion  that  the  chlorophyll  granules  are  masses  of  coloured  wax. 
When  we  open  the  cavities  of  cells  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of 
chlorophyll  granules  into  the  water,  under  the  nucroscope,  we 
find  them  swell  by  absorption  of  water,  and  a  kind  of  endosmotic 
action  is  set  up,  bubble-like  spaces  often  becoming  hollowed  in 
the  interior  (fig.  17,  6),  into  which  the  water  penetrates  and 
*'  blows  out  '*  the  granules.  The  edges  of  these  swollen  granules 
are  found  to  be  finely  granular  or  minutely  ragged.  The  bubble* 
formation  through  absorption  of  water  is  seen  still  more  clearly 
in  the  green  bands  of  Spirogyra  above  referred  to,  where  it  also 
reveab  that  the  green  colour  resides  only  in  the  outer  part  of  a 
colourless  band  of  viscid  substance,  which  is  coagulated  and  con* 
tracted  by  the  application  of  alcohol  or  most  acids  (fig.  10,  B). 
When  alcohol  is  applied  to  cells  containing  chlorophyll  granules, 
for  instance  those  of  the  grasses,  the  granules  when  decolorized 
mostly  swell  up  at  first,  and  subsequently  become  solidified, 
seemingly  by  coagulation.  Tincture  of  iodine  applied  to  the 
decolorized  granules  colours  them  deep  brownish-yellow,  the 
same  colour  which  it  imparts  to  the  primordial  utricle,  the  nucleus, 
and  protoplasmic  matters  generally  (fig*  9,  d). 

Whoi  the  chlorophyll-bearing  cells  (for  instance  of  a  barley* 
leaf)  filled  with  granules  are  digested  in  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  the  granules  are  at  first  swollen,  then  they  gradually 
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coalesce  into  one  mass,  which  contracts  (apparenllj  wiUi  the 
primordial  utricle  separated  from  the  cell-wall  closelj  investing 
it)  and  forms  a  finelj-granalar  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  cell 
(fig*.  9,  e) ;  this  mass  commonlj  exhibits  a  rather  large  central 
cavity  filled  with  colourless  liquid.  The  granular  mass  retuns 
its  bright  green  colour  for  several  days ;  its  granular  appearance 
is  chiefly  dependent  on  exceedingly  fine  green  points,  probably 
minute  globules  of  the  green  fatty  colouring  matter.  The  granu- 
lar substance,  with  the  green  colojar  equably  diffused,  greatly 
resembles  the  green  cell-contents  of  some  microscopic  Algv,  such 
as  Prdocoeous. 

When  the  cells  are  soaked  in  strong  acetic  acid,  the  form  of 
the  chlorophyll-granules  is  quickly  lost,  and  they,  together  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  cell-contents,  coalesce  into  an  olive-*coloured 
liquid  (?)  substance,  filling  the  entire  cavity  of  the  cell.  In 
many  cases  this  liquid  exhibits  numerous  blackish  moleculei, 
probably  separated  globules  of  fatty  substance  (fig.  9,y). 

The  anatomical  conditions,  together  with  the  reactions  just 
detailed,  which  on  the  whole  are  the  same  as  those  exhibited  by 
the  colourless  protoplasmic  cell-contents  of  other  cells,<-^makiiig 
exclusion  of  the  green  substance  soluble  in  alcohol, — lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  is  commonly  described  as  chlorophyll  is  a 
somewhat  complex  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  variable  matter.  It 
appears  legitimate  to  assert  that  the  basis  of  chlorophyll-grannies, 
bands,  &c.,  is  formed  by  protoplasmic  (albmninous)  substances 
organized  into  definite  forms,  and  in  such  a  state  of  chemicsl 
composition  that  the  action  of  light  causes  the  formation,  within 
their  mass,  but  from  without  inwards,  of  a  fatty  matter  associated 
with  a  green  colouring  principle.  The  fatty  matter  must  exist  in 
an  intimately  divided  condition,  and  its  presence  in  a  kind  of 
suspension  probably  causes  the  greater  resistance  of  the  outer 
than  the  inner  part  of  the  granules  to  the  action  of  water,  causing: 
their  expansion,  vacuolation,  and  even  bursting  by  endosmose  of 
water.  In  a  few  cases  the  green«<»loured  fatty  snfastanoe  is 
developed  at  once  in  the  ordinary  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  in 
masses  and  streaks,  or  diffused  uniformly  thronghewt  a  grsnnlsr 
mass  filling  the  cells. 

The  green  colouring  principle  may  be  separated  from  the  fatty 
substance ;  it  is  present  only  in  extremely  small  quantity,  and  its 
analysis  shows  that  it  contains  nitrogen,  which  is  absent  from  the 
iistty  basis.  Its  origin  and  dharacters  are  still  involved  in  grest 
obscurity.  This  green  matter  of  chlorophyll  is  closely  connected 
with  the  colouring  matters  of  autumn  leaves,  red  cabbage,  beet, 
&c.,  but  this  subject  will  be  best  dealt  with  separately  hereafter. 

The  above^escribed  conditions  of  chlorophyll  present  features 
of  still  greatcor  interest  when  we  consider  them  in  connezioo 
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with  ttarch,  siiice  these  two  tnbsteocM  an  tery  commonly 
pre*ept  together,  and  several  hypokheses  referring  bo  the  erolu- 
tioa  of  oxygen  by  green  orguia  have  boen  based  upoa  aappaai- 
tions  of  oonveTtibility  of  these  substance*  one  into  the  other.  It 
will  be  most  convenieiit  lo  postpone  the  consideration  of  these 
qoestians  until  we  have  examined  the  characters  and  the  develop- 
mental  bistoiy  of  the  atarch^anules  themselves. 

Starch  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  widely 

diffused  of  all  the  substances  produced  in  the  interior  of  vege- 
table cells.  It  is  met  with  in  all  classes  of  plants  except  the 
Fungi,  at  some  period  of  their  growth,  and  in  almost  alt  tissues 
while  in  a  young  condition.  It  x>ccuts,  however,  in  greatest 
ahumlance  in  certain  special  tissues  or  organs,  which  on  this 
account  become  of  high  value  io  an  economical  point  of  view.  It 
is  almost  snperfluotis  to  say  that  we  refer  here  to  seeds,  such  as 
lhe«ereal  grains,  Sk.  (Gg.  11),  tubers,  like  the  potato  and  the 
snalogons  root-like  subterraneous  stems  of  the  arrowroot  plants. 
In  the  sago-plants  it  is  accumulated  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
trunk,  and  even  in  ordinary  trees  it  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  winter  season  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  bark,  the 
ontar  part  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  pitb  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  winter- buds. 
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It  ii  when  thai  collected  in  quantity  that  starch  la  of  most  con- 
aeqneoce  in  the  eyes  of  the  agriculturist,  but  the  physiologist  u 
no  less  interested  in  its  presence  in  smaller  quantities  in  the  celts 
of  actively  vegetating  tissues,  since  it  here  evidently  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  general  history  of  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

The  characters  of  starch  are  best  examined  in  some  of  those 
structures  just  referred  to  as  containing  it  stored  up  in  large 
qnantities  in  their  cella.  If  we  place  beneath  the  microscx>pc 
thin  sections  of  a  potalo-tuber,  we  perceive  that  its  bulk  is  com- 


posed of  membranous  sacs  or  cells,  containing  a  quantity  of 
ffranuiei  of  very  varied  sizes,  but  of  a  form  tolerablv  definite  in 
all  the  larger  examples.  (See  fig.  4,  p.  75  of  vol.'xvii.)  The 
smallest  of  these  ttarch-granuhi  are  globular,  the  largest  are 
more  or  less  regularly  egg-shaped,  and  intermediate  forms  are 
found  in  the  intervening  sizes  (fig.  I2a).  In  all  but  the  smallest, 
concentric  streaks  may  be  observed,  indicating  a  lam  ell  ated  struc- 
ture, the  lamellip  being  proportionately  more  numerons  as  the 
grannies  are  larger  (and  older) ;  this  structure  may  be  TDUgfalT 
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compared  with  the  formation  of  the  bulb  of  the  hyaciBth  or  onion, 
of  coatft  auccewively  enclosing  the  whole;  the  granule  being 
transparent,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  successive  layers  or  *^  shells  " 
are  seen  through  the  whole  thickness.  The  lamellae  are  of  very 
unequal  thickpess,  and  in  the  granules  of  the  potato  thej  are 
thickest  at  one  side,  or  rather  end,  concentricallj  surrounding  a 
minute  point  visible  near  the  smaller  end,  which  in  the  fresh 
granules  is  seen  to  be  a  minute  cavity  filled  with  liquid,  and  in 
^  dried  starch  appears  to  contain  only  air.  Here  and  there  in 
potato-starch  are  granules  of  medium  or  small  size,  and  different 
form,  with  two  or  more  of  these  central  points  oxfocij  each  with 
a  certain  number  of  concentric  layers,  and  then  the  outer  layers 
running  uninterruptedly  round  the  whole  as  single  coats,  enclos- 
ing doable  or  triple  granules ;  this  condition  is  far  more  com- 
mon in  some  other  plants. 

The  lamellae  are  not  only  different  in  thickness  from  each 
other  and  in  their  own  different  parts,  but  the  outer  layers  are  of 
denser  consistence  than  the  inner ;  this  may  be  shown  by  their 
action  upon  polarized  light,  but  it  is  very  evident  also  in  their 
behaviour  when  solvent  reagents  are  applied  to  the  granules ;  an- 
other indication  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  thoroughly 
dried  starch  the  inner  layers  shrink,  and  radiating  cracks  are 
perceived  in  the  interior,  running  out  from  the  point^like  cavity. 
The  starch  occurring  in  the  cells  of  the  mealy  structure  of  the 
corn-grains  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of 
the  potato,  but  there  are  great  differences  of  Fig.  13, 

form  of  the  granules,  both  from  potato- 
starch  and  among  different  kinds  of  grain. 
The  starch-cells  of  wheat  are  delicate  mem- 
branous chambers  (fig.  11,  e\  with  closely 
adjoining  flattened  walls,  and  they  contain 
numerous  granules,  of  very  unequal  sizes, 
the  larger  of  which  exhibit  the  character- 
istic form  for  this  plant,  that  of  a  flat 
doubly-convex  lens  ;  the  point  or  cavity  is 
centnd,  varying  in  size,  and  concentric  striae 
are  less  easily  distinguishable  than  in  po- 
tato-starch (fig.  13,  A).  The  starch  of 
barley  is  in  grains  somewhat  similar,  but 
lai^r,  the  oufiine  of  the  form  being  often 
rather  squarish,  and  the  sides  more  flat-  t  ^^SSS"^^Z!^^- 
tened,  while  the  edges  are  thicker.  The  S^Sj^^^J^Ji; 
starch  grams  of  lye  are  much  like  the  Hagnifled  4oo  diameten. 
foregoing.     The  larger  of  the  starch  grains 

of  oats  appear  at  first  sight  like  irregular,  rounded,  more  or  less 
globular  bodies,  in  which  may  be  percdved  interconnected  streaks 
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(fig.  13,  B);  when  the  grannln  are  crashed  down,  it  ii  raoo^ 
niwd  that  tbese  >tTeak>  are  the  linn  of  union  of  a  auinber  of 
irreiiular  granulefl,  each  with  its  own  **  point "  conoecteri  finaly 
together  into  &  eompourtd  grmnUa, 

Starch  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  iteaaa  and  peas,  in  the  fmn 
of  roundish  gran uka  (fig.  S),  with  indiMinet  striatioa,  and  baving 
the  internal  substance  very  soft,  so  that  when  they  are  dried  the 
central  cavity  beoomes  cranpaEatiTely  reiy  large,  lunning'  <mt  into 
wide  cracks. 

'llie  starch  of  the  rootslocks  of  the  plants  of  the  arrow-root  and 
ginger  families,  yielding  the  various  pure  starches  known  bj'  ^ 
joamesof  "arrow-root  "  and  *'<0U«-20i-»wu,"  furnishes  annmbnof 
round  and  highly-^leveloped  forms  of  the  slarch-granale.  Id 
tot»-&»-inoif  the  granules  are  somewhat  like  those  of  a  potato, 
but  much  larger  and  with  more  regular  and  delicate  conemtric 
streaks.  The  starch  sold  as  arrow-reot' is  derived  from  Tarioot 
plants,  bnt  the  grains  of  gennine  kinds  are  mostly  recogniiaUe, 
being  very  unlike  tboso  of  potato,  totu-Ut-moit,  or  the  cereals. 

The  starch  of  maize,  at  least  in  part,  and  that  of  rice,  present 
peculiar  conditions.  In  maize  (fig.  14)  thegraiwlet  found  loose  in 
the  inner  cells  of  the  seed  are  small  and  more  or  less  rovoded,  but 

Pig.  14.  Fig.  IS. 
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^ooteroelkof  the  seed  are  filled  with  starch^ranules  so  denselj 
packed  that  thej  are>flatteiied  against  one  another  (ft),  and  present 
aagnlar  fonns,  fitted  together  like  stones  in  a  wall ;  they  all  pre- 
sent rather  a  large  central  cavity.  In  rice  (fig.  15),  where  the 
gmnules  are  exceedingly  small,  they  are  packed  in  the  same  way, 
hot  even  more  densely,  whence  arise  the  homy  character  of  this 
teed,  and  die  granular  nature  of  its  flour^  in  whieh  the  starch* 
grannies  are  bnt  imperfectly  separated  from  each  other. 

The  starch  occurring  more  sparingly  in  the  cells  of  vegetative 
tissues  appears  both  in  the  simpie  and  the  compound  fcMin,  the 
granules  being  usually  far  smaller  than  in  the  above-described 
examples^-often  so  small  that  dieir  nature  can  only  be  determined 
after  causing  them  to  swell  up  by  applying  certain  reagents.  The 
microscopist's  universal  test  for  starch,  where  the  size  or  appear- 
ance of  granules  leaves  their  nature  in  doubt,  is  iodine,  which 
colours  the  starch-granules  a  more  or  less^^deep  violet  or  blue, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Alcoholic  tincture  of 
iodine  is  often  used  ;  but  this  is  apt  to  deposit  crystals  of  iodine 
in  the  water  in  which  the  object  lies,  so  that  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  more  convenient. 
When  starch-granules  have  been  previously  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (which  is  done  to  swell  them  when  very  minute), 
the  blue  colour  inclines  to  purple,  more  or  less  reddish,  according 
to  the  amount  of  action  of  the  acid.  The  nature  of  the  combi- 
nation of  iodine  and  starch  is  yet  unexplained  by  chemists,  but 
the  fact  of  the  colouring  produced  is  of  the  highest  interest^  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  its  value  as  a  test,  but  from  the  relations 
indicated  to  the  softer  fopns  of  cellulose  above  described.  Starch- 
granules  extracted  from  the  potato,  for  instance^  and  viewed  free 
in  water,  appear  as  solid  bodies  insoluble  in  cold  water.  They 
are  found  to  contain  a  variable  proportion  of  water  in  their 
substance  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  dried.  The 
statement  that  they  are  not  altered  by  cold  water  is  only  abso- 
lutely true  of  the  external  denser  lamellae,  since  we  have  found 
that»  by  crushing  freshly-extracted  granules,  and  allowing  water 
to  have  direct  access  to  the  inner  lamellse,  these  occasionally 
swell  out  to  some  extent  by  absorption  of  water^  and  deform 
the  giain,  the  outer  lamellae  resisting  the  actiGn.  When  ^e 
water  is  heated  (and  applying  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  soln* 
tion  of  potash  has  the  same  efioct),  the  granules  swell,  the  streaks 
disappear,  the  internal  substance  softens  into  a  jelly,  and  the 
whole  swells  up  into  a  large  gelatinoos  mass,  having,  how- 
ever, still  a  definite  outline.  The  phenomena  here  exhibited 
vary  a  little.  Sometimes  the  softening  and  swalling  are  uniform  ; 
the  whole  gmnule  is  then  as  it  were  blown  out  into  a  gelatinova 
bubble,  pv^iably  fiEom  endosmose  of  water,  and  the  grannie  ia  thos 
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converted  into  a  thin  jelly-like  sac,  still  insoluble  in  water.  Ver}' 
often  the  power  of  resistance  is  unequal  at  different  parts  of  the 
structure,  and  the  granule  is  first  of  all  *^  blown  out"  out  into  one 
or  more  partial  sacs  or  bulgings,  which  ultimately  coalesce. when 
the  whole  expands.  This  appearance  may  be  produced  by 
allowing  sulphuric  acid  to  run  in  upon  the  granules  from  one 
side  of  the  slider.  Still  more  frequently  the  granule  bursts 
while  swelling  up  into  a  sac  (fig.  12,  d)^  and  then  we  not  nnfi»* 
quently  find  some  of  the  internal  substance  extrayasated  in  cloudy 
patches,  which  are  rendered  visible  by  applying  iodine  to  the 
object. 

When  the  starch  granules  of  the  potato  (or  ^atiWM-motf)  are 
carefully  heated  on  a  dry  slider  of  glass,  and  placed  beneath  the 
microscope,  they  present  one  of  two  appearances,  the  difference 
depending  seemingly  on  their  degree  of  dryness.  They  either 
split  up,  or  rather  exfoliate,  the  concentric  coats  cracking  and 
peeling  off  one  after  another  (fig.  12,  &),  or  they  become  softened, 
lose  the  streaks,  turn  brownish,  and  swell  into  globules  present* 
ing  a  large  central  cavity  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  original  small  point^like  cavity  (fig.  12,  c).  In 
both  cases  the  starch  has  undergone  decomposition  as  well  as 
change  of  form ;  it  has  now  become  soluble  in  water,  having 
been  converted,  in  fact,  into  the  gum-like  substance  called  dex" 
trine.  The  continued  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  boiling  water, 
of  substances  producing  fermentation,  &c.,  likewise  converts 
starch-granules  into  dextrine  or  sugar ;  and  doubtless  this  coa* 
version  leads  to  the  solution  of  the  starch  of  seeds,  &c.,  during 
germination.  But  in  the  processes  of  germination  the  solution 
of  the  granules  takes  place  without  a  previous  swelling  up  into 
starch-jelly,  and  the  appearances  vary  in  different  plants. 

When  the  starch  of  a  well-sprouted  seed-potato  is  examined, 
the  large  granules  are  found  in  various  stages  of  diminution  of 
size  by  superficial  solution,  by  no  means  coincident  with  the 
concentric  coats :  the  end  containing  the  cavity  persists  longest 
(fig.  12,  e).  The  compound  granules  of  oats  fall  apart  in  germi- 
nation, and  are  then  dissolved  from  without  inward.  The  grains 
of  barley  (as  observed  in  malt)  exhibit  a  different  mode  of  solu- 
tion ;  holes  are  formed  in  the  outer  coat,  and  the  solution  grt- 
dually  eats  out  the  contents,  leaving  a  shell ;  singularly  enough 
the  same  appearance  occurs  also  in  potato^tarch  when  acted 
.  upon  by  fermenting  yeast. 

The  mode  of  origin  or  development  of  the  starch-gntnule  has 
formed  a  subject  of  considerable  debate  among  vegetable  pbysi* 
ologists,  but  the  principal  facts  may  now  be  considered  as  ascer* 
tained.  From  the  laminated  character  of  large  grains  of  starch, 
several  observers  were  led  to  compare  the  starch-granule  with 
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a  cell  baving  its  wall  coated  with  layers  of  thickening,  and  they 
explained  the  development  as  follows :  the  granules  originated 
as  vesicles,  which  by  nutrition  expanded  and  simultaneously 
formed  a  second  coat  innde  the  first,  and  so  on,  all  the  older 
expanding  at  each  addition  in  the  interior.  This  notion  was 
supposed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  inner  lamellae  being 
softer  and  less  resisting  than  the  outer ;  but  this  circumstance 
admits  of  satisfactory  explanation  in  another  way. 

Starch-granules  occurring  in  leaves  and  other  actively-vege^ 
fating  organs  are  almost  always  small,  and  scattered  through  the 
cell-contents.  When  the  cells  of  such  structures  are  carefully 
observed  at  the  periods  when  the  starch  is  in  course  of  formation, 
the  starch-granules  will  always  be  found  in  connexion  with  the 
protoplasmic  or  albuminous  matters,  sometimes  in  the  nucleus, 
very  often  in  the  viscid  strings  of  protoplasm  running  out  from 
this,  or  imbedded  in  the  layer  lining  the  wall  of  the  cell  (fig. 
16  B).  Still  more  frequently,  in  green  organs,  are  the  starch- 
granules  found  in  the  interior  of  chlorophyll  granules  :  to  this  point 
we  shall  return  presently. 

Observations  made  upon  seeds,  tubers,  &c.,  in  which  the  large, 
often  highly  laminated,  granules  occur,  throw  a  greater  light 
upon  the  subject :  we  there  see  that  the  connexion  with  the  albu- 
minous matters  is  a  necessary  one — that,  in  fact,  the  starch  gra- 
nules are  formed  through  the  agency  of  the  protoplasm.  It  is 
found  that  the  granules  originate,  in  their  earliest  form  of  small 
round  granules,  in  minute  cavities  which  are  produced  in  the 
substance  of  the  protoplasm.  Step  by  step  in  the  larger  forms 
the  protoplasm  deposits  the  layers  which  constitute  the  concen- 
tric coats,  until  the  full  size  is  attained.  The  excentric  position 
of  the  minute  cavity  or  point  in  potato-starch,  tous-^es-moisy  &c., 
seems  to  arise  from  that  end  of  the  granule  at  which  it  lies  being 
pushed  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  general  surface  of  the  layer  of 
protoplasm,  thus  hanging  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  invested  by 
a  thin  coat  of  protoplasm,  by  which  it  is  less  freely  nourished 
than  the  other  end.  The  compound  granules,  like  those  of  oats, 
&c.,  are  formed  by  a  number  of  granules  originating  near  toge- 
ther in  the  same  mass  of  protoplasm,  and,  coming  into  contact, 
they  become  fitted  tc^ther,  and  at  last  the  intervening  substance 
vanishes,  so  that  they  become  firmly  coherent.  The  double  and 
triple  granules  sometimes  found  in  the  potato  have  the  outer 
coats  completely  enclosing  the  whole,  the  external  mass  of  proto- 
plasm having  deposited  this  after  they  had  come  completely  into 
contact. 

The  formation  of  starch  from  the  protoplasm  is  well  seen  in 
the  grain  of  maize  (fig.  14).  At  an  early  stage  the  starch  cells 
are  densely  filled  with  protoplasm  or  albuminous  matter.    The 
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granules  fini  appear  in  Uiu  b  atnall  f;lobatet,  separate,  and  nni- 
fonnly  diffused  through  the  protoplatin ;  ■oludoa  of  iodiDe 
coloura  them  blue,  while  the  matrix  of  nitn^eoaw  matter  tnmi 
yellow.  By  degree*,  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  grain,  the  fraiat 
enlarge,  until  they  come  nearly  into  cootactt  and,  to  adjust  them 
closely  together,  their  original  rounded  form  changes  to  polj- 
g4»ia],  in  which  shape  they  appear  densely  packed  in  the  ripe 
seed.  On  applying  iodine  to  sections  of  the  ripe  seed,  however, 
a  thin  stratum  oi  yellow  protoplasm  is  seen  interpoaed  betweea 
the  adjacent  grains. 


Fig.  16.  .Fia-lT- 
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The  presence  of  this  foirtiatire  protoplasm  is  evident  in  the 
ttarch-cells  of  the  potato  after  tfaej  hare  been  boiled.  If  a  por- 
tion of  the  **  flooiy  ^'  substance  is  placed  under  the  microscope, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  cells  have  become'  separated  from  each 
other,  and  that  they  are  also  swollen  from  the  softening  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  starch-granules.  On  the  membranous  walls  of 
the  cells  will  further  be  perceived  reticulated  lines,  which  are  the 
coagulated  remains  of  the  protoplasm  which  intervened  between 
the  granules.     With  iodine  these  assume  a  yellow  colour. 

The  connexion  existing  between  the  starch-granules  and  t^hlo- 
rophyll  has  already  been  noticed.  Some  of  the  more  important 
features  of  their  relations  will  now  have  become  evident  from 
what  has  been  stated  above  respecting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  true 
nature  of  the  chlorophyll,  the  fact  especially  of  its  having  a  basis 
of  protoplasm  or  albuminous  matter, — and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
origin  of  starch-granules  from  a  matrix  of  the  same  or  similar 
material. 

Chlorophyll-granules  are  found  in  all  the  vegetating  organs  of 
green  plants,  at  some  period  of  growth,  having  one  or  more  small 
starch-granules  in  their  interior.  The  size  of  the  starch-granules, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  chlorophyll-granule  containing 
them,  varies  extremely ;  sometimes  the  starch  appears  as  one  or 
more  bright  points  in  the  substance  (coloured  blue  when  treated 
with  iodine),  sometimes  the  single  starch-granule,  or  a  confluent 
group  of  granules,  appears  surrounded  by  a  mere  film  of  chloro- 
phyll (fig.  17).  These  differences  of  size  are  shown,  by  compa- 
rative observations  on  the  same  plant,  to  depend  upon  the  age, 
that  is,  the  degree  of  development,  of  the  starch-granules ;  they 
grow  up  from  an  almost  invisible  point  in  the  interior  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  chlorophyll,  just  as  free  staroh-granules  do  in  the 
colourless  protoplasm  of  seeds,  tubers,  Sec,  Chlorophyll-granules 
containing  starch-granules  are  very  well  seen  in  many  of  the 
lower  phk^ts,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Mosses  and  Liverworts,  especi- 
ally in  spring  (fig.  17).  Largish  granules  also  occur  imbedded 
in  the  bands  of  Spirogyra  (fig.  10,  A,  &),  and  they  occur 
abundantly  during  active  vegetation  in  the  ^rreen  protoplasmic 
contents  of  the  Confervoid  Algse  generally.  The  closely-packed 
layer  of  chlorophyll  in  Chora  has  the  granules  sometimes  so 
loaded  with -starch,  that  they  form  a  dirty- blue  layer  when  iodine 
is  applied.  In  the  higher  plants  the  chlorophyll-'granules  of  the 
deeper-seated  tissues  of  green  otgans,  as  the  middle  substance  of 
leaves,  and  the  cells  of  the  rind  nearest  the  wood,  present  starch- 
granules  more  frequently  than  those  in  cells  lying  immediately 
beneath  the  epidermis. 

It  is  observed  that,  generally  speaking,  the  substance  of  chlo- 
rophyll-granules which  contain  starch  is  of  denser  consistence ;  it 
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does  not  absorb  water  so  readily,  and  exhibit  the  *'  water-bnbbles'* 
above  described.  The  application  of  water  to  chlorophjlUgranules 
set  free,  only  causes  the  line  bounding  the  contained  starch  granule 
or  granules  to  become  better  defined.  The  chlorophyll-granules 
containing  starch  usually  acquire  larger  size  than  those  in  which 
it  is  not  formed. 

The  starch-granules  found  in  chlorophyll  are  by  no  means 
permanent  deposits;  they  occur  during  very  active  vegetation, 
and  vanish  again  (by  solution  ?)  in  subsequent  stages  of  develop- 
ment. They  disappear  in  this  way  from  the  chlorophyll  of 
leaves  in  autumn ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  especially  well  seen  in 
the  Confervoid  Algae,  where  the  starch  regularly  disappears  pre- 
paratory to  the  cell-division  or  the  conversion  of  the  green  cell- 
contents  into  spores  or  reproductive  cells. 

The  character  of  these  corpuscles  of  chlorophyll  containing 
starch-granules,  has  been  interpreted  in  a  different  way ;  they  have 
been  regarded  as  starch-granules  which  have  become  encrusted 
by  chlorophyll,  the  order  of  development  having  been  assumed  \d 
run  in  the  reverse  direction  from  that  just  described.  This  has 
formed  the  basis  for  a  chemical  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  chlo- 
rophyll, which  however  fails  not  only  on  this  ground,  but  also 
on  its  chemical  basis,  since  it  assumes  at  the  same  time  that 
chlorophyll  consists  simply  of  the  green-coloured  fatty  matter, 
leaving  out  of  view  the  albuminous  basis  demonstrated  by  the 
experiments  related  in  a  preceding  page.  Mulder  considered 
that  fatty  matter  of  chlorophyll  was  formed  out  of  starch  by  a 
decomposition  in  which  a  quantity  of  oxygen  was  liberated.  The 
process  of  conversion  was  supposed  to  extend  inward  from  the 
surface  to  the  interior  of  the  pre-existing  starch-granules.  The 
origin  of  the  green  colouring  substance  (existing  in  very  minnte 
quantity),  admitted^  to  contain  nitrogen,  was  not  satisfactorily 
explained. 

This  hypothesis  is  in  contradiction — first,  to  tbe  essential 
nature  of  the  solid  basis  of  the  chlorophyll-granules,  a  mass  of 
protoplasmic  or  albuminous  substance ;  secondly,  to  the  observed 
history  of  development  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  which  contain 
starch-granules;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  fact,  confirmatory  of  ^ 
evidence  on  the  second  ground,  that  chlorophyll-granules  originate 
in  cells  of  young  organs  wherein  no  trace  of  starch  can  be  detected 
until  afterwards.  Still  more  striking  are  the  cases  of  the  green 
bands  of  Spirogyra  and  other  Confervoid  Algs,  which  are  never 
preceded  by  a  starchy  deposit  of  the  same  form. 

Cases  do  indeed  occur  where  chlorophyll-granules  containing 
starch-granules  increase  in  size,  the  starch-granules  forming  a 
^'  nucleus ''  for  the  chlorophyll ;  but  that  the  starch  affords  the 
material  for  the  production  of  the  chlorophyll  is  in  opposition  to 
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the  fact  that  most  frequently  the  starch-granule  does  not  contcm- 
poraneouslj  diminish  in  size,  but  in  fact  often  grows  larger. 
Even  in  such  peculiar  cases  as  that  of  the  potato-tuber  ^'  greened  *' 
by  exposure  to  light,  the  circumstance  that  the  chlorophyll  of 
the  outer  layers  of  cells,  which  contain  little  or  no  starch,  is 
formed  in  the  protoplasmic  substance,  warrants  the  supposition 
that  in  the  more  deeply-seated  starch-cells  those  starch-granules 
which  become  coated  with  a  layer  of  chlorophyll  received  this  as 
a  deposit  from  the  protoplasmic  substance  which  we  know  to 
exist  diffused  through  the  cell,  and  that  the  starch-granules  are 
probably  dissolved  and  diffused  in  the  cell-sap  before  being 
utilised  for  new  developments. 

The  evidence,  then,  furnished  by  the  history  of  development 
of  chlorophyll-  and  starch-  granules,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
relation  of  starch  to  chlorophyll  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  de- 
pendent on  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  albuminous  substance, 
forming  the  material  basis  of  the  chlorophyll-granules,  with  the 
protoplasm  -or  nitrogenous  formative  matter  of  the  cell. 

The  matters  belonging  to  the  cell-contents,  which  have  up  to 
this  point  been  examined,  are  at  once  substances  very  generally 
when  not  universally  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (the 
FoDgi  affording  the  exception  as  regards  ohlorophyll  and  starch), 
and  at  the  same  time  accessible  to  microscopic  investigation. 
Various  other  products  remain  to  be  enumerated,  to  which  those 
characteristics  only  apply  partially,  or  are  even  inapplicable. 

Fatty  matters  or  fixed  oils  may  be  regarded  as  very  generally 
present  in  plants,  and  they  occur  for  the  most  part  in  conditions 
analogous  to  those  in  which  starch  is  found ;  indeed,  fixed  oil 
is  not  nnfrequently  found  replacing  previously  existing  starch- 
granules  in  the  very  same  cells,  possibly  through  a  transforma- 
tion. Oils  are  often  to  be  detected,  by  the  microscope,  by  their 
standing  suspended  in  drops  of  variable  size  in  the  cell-sap.  If 
abundant,  the  drops  are  often  large,  and  their  nature  may  be 
determined  not  merely  by  their  optical  characters,  but  by  their 
confluence  under  pressure  and  their  solubility  in  ether  (fig.  4,  e)% 
In  living  cells  they  are  never  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cell- 
membrane,  but  lie  inside  the  albuminous  lining  of  the  cell,  and 
adherent  to  the  masses  of  protoplasm.  In  many  cases  where  the 
oil  is  in  small  quantity  it  is  ao  intimately  combined  with  albu- 
minous substance  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  simple  inspection 
under  the  microscope ;  but  heating  the  cells,  so  as  to  solidify  the 
aUmminous  matters,  often  causes  the  separation  of  the  oil  in 
drops.  Drying  up  oil-bearing  cells  will  likewise  cause  conflu* 
ence  of  the  drops,  and,  when  the  albuminous  lining  of  the  cell 
it  destioyed  or  injured,  the  oil  readily  soaks  out  through  the  cell- 
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membrane,  aui  if  obsenred  in  old  seeds  which   hare  become 
"greasy," 

Examples  of  cells  containing  fixed  oils  are  afforded  by  many 
well-known  seeds,  such  as  linseed  (fig.  4),  seeds  of  poppies,  cotton, 
castor-oil,  many  palms,  &c.,  in  the  "  endosperm "  or  sabstaaoe 
formed  to  nourish  the  embryo ;  and  in  rape,  nuts,  almonds,  &c., 
in  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo  itself.  It  is  a  point  deserving 
especial  remark,  that  starch  occurs  in  these  same  structures 
before  they  are  completely  developed,  and  vanishes  subsequently. 
We  observe  in  the  lower  Algae,  again,  that  the  starch  of  the 
vegetative  cells  is  replaced  by  drops  of  oil  in  what  are  called  the 
"  resting-spores," — the  reproductive  cells  capable  of  bearing 
drought  or  winter-cold  without  losing  their  vitality,  which  in 
these  plants  represent  the  seeds  of  the  Flowering  plants. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  at  present  regarding  the  produce 
tion  of  these  fatty  matters ;  undoubtedly  they  are  nearly  related 
in  their  origin  to  starch,  from  which  they  differ  in  composition 
chiefly  in  the  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  oxygen.  A  certain 
proportion  of  oily  matter  occurs  very  generally  in  structures 
abounding  in  starch,  such  as  potatoes,  or  with  starch  and  "  soft  '* 
cellulose,  as  in  beans  and  pease,  where  it  is  apparently  sus- 
pended in  the  albuminous  protoplasm.  Possibly  a  portion  of  the 
fat  given  in  analyses  of  the  green  parts  of  plants,  as  of  grass 
(and  dried  as  hay),  may  be  derived  from  the  chlorophyll. 

Dextrine  and  wgar  are  substances  of  universal  occurrence  in 
plants,  but,  being  excessively  soluble,  they  are  generally  found  onlj 
as  constituents  of  the  watery  cell-sap,  invisible  to  the  microscopist, 
and  only  to  be  discovered  by  ordinary  chemical  examination  of  the 
juices  ;  yet  they  are  really  among  the  most  important  of  the  pro> 
ducts  of  the  cell ;  and  their  formation  and  their  transformations, 
in  company  with  starch,  cellulose,  and  the  other  substances 
devoid  of  nitrogen,  constitute  some  of  the  principal  operations  of 
healthy  vegetation. 

We  have  seen  above  that  starch-grannies  are  converted  into 
dextrine  by  heat,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  agents.  This  con- 
version occurs  in  the  cells  of  starchy  seeds  in  germination,  as  is 
seen  in  malted  barley.  Since,  therefore,  we  find  dextrine  in  the 
expressed  juices  of  the  organs  of  plants  which  are  in  a  state  of 
active  vegetation  or  development,  while  it  is  replaced  in  a  great 
measure  by  starch,  cellulose,  or  fixed  oils  in  resting  organs,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  dextrine  constitutes  one  of  the 
tmnsitory,  ^soluble  forms  of  the  neutral  temaiy  series  of  com- 
pounds (cellulose,  starch,  &c.)  holding  the  assimilated  food  in  a 
tMxidition  in  which  it  is  directly  applicable  for  organisation  through 
the  medium  of  the  albuminous  formative  matter. 

The  various  sugars — ^grape-sugar,  cane-sugar,  &c.— stand  is 
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much  the  same  position  as  dextrine  in  reference  to  development ; 
tbej  occur  in  similar  situations  dissolved  in  the  wateiy  cell-sapi 
abounding  often  in  young  shoots,  succulent  stems,  &c.,  especially 
at  the  epoch  just  previous  to  flowering.  Sugar  is  Ibrmed  in  com- 
pany with  or  probably  from  dextrine,  out  of  the  starch  of  germi- 
nating .  tubers  and  seeds ;  no  that  it  is  not  merely  a  product  of 
simple  assimilation,  but,  like  dextrine,  also  a  soluble  material 
capable  of  heing  derived  from  decomposition  of  more  highly  ela- 
borated matter  (starch  and  cellulose)  where  this  is  required  for 
new  development 

We  have  spoken  of  dextrine  and  sugar  as  dissolved  consti- 
tuents of  the  watery  cell-sap,  and  this  is  their  general  condition. 
When  sugar  is  very  abundantly  formed,  it  is  sometimes  deposited 
in  crystals,  forming  a  kind  of  excretion,  as  is  observed  in  parts 
(nectaries)  of  various  flowers.  This  phenomenon,  however,  is 
of  minor  importance  physiologically  speaking,  and  is  of  far  less 
interest  than  the  occurrence  of  solid  gummy  matters,  approach- 
ing very  closely  in  character  to  dextrine,  and  at  the  same  time 
distinctly  related  to  cellulose.  Gum  arable,  the  gum  of  plum  and 
cherry  trees,  are  exudations  from  the  stems  of  trees,  ordinarily 
regarded  as  excretions  resulting  mostly  from  disease.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  watery  cell-sap ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  gum  tragacanth,  which 
exudes  from  various  species  of  AstragalttSj  is  essentially  analo- 
gous in  its  nature  to  those  semi-gelatinous  thickening  layers  of 
the  cells  of  seeds  described  in  an  earlier  page,  only  that  the 
approach  is  here  to  dextrine  and  not  to  starch.  In  the  traga- 
canth-plants  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  pith  and  the  me- 
dullary rays  have  their  walls  greatly  thickened  as  they  grow  old 
with  the  ^^  soft"  cellulose  compound,  which  in  time  loses  to  a  great 
extent  its  laminated  character,  and,  undergoing  a  chemical  modi- 
fication, becomes  almost  homogeneous,  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  the  property  of  swelling  up  strongly  when  placed  in  water ; 
so  that  the  access  of  wet  to  the  stems  causes  these  cells  to  swell 
np,  burst,  and  exude  in  a  gummy  mass  upon  the  surface  of  the 
hark.  The  gummy  matter  obtained  from  quince-seeds  and  linseed 
consists  in  like  manner  of  the  soft  thickening  layers  of  cells,  that 
is  of  cellulose  approaching  in  physical  condition  to  dextrine, 
retaining  its  structure  (flg.  4)  until  a  l^te  stage  of  its  existence, 
hot  passing  chemically  into  a  condition  in  which  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine  do  not  readily  produce  a  blue  colour.  In  tragacanth 
gum  treated  with  those  reagents,  fragments  of  cell-structure  are 
revealed  in  the  gelatinised  mass ;  the  mucilage  layers  of  quince 
seeds  turn  blue  with  a  more  active  iodised  preparation  (iodide  of 
zinc).  The  slimy  substance  of  the  Confervoid  Algs,  and  the 
gelatinous  tissue  of  the  larger  sea-weeds,  appear  to  consist  of  a 
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similar  substance,  t.  e.  cellulose  metamorphosed  structuTally  and 
chemically  into  a  homogeneous  substance  intermediate  between 
cellulose  and  dextrine,  insoluble  in  water^  but  naturallj  containing 
a  great  quantity,  and  passing  into  a  homy  condition  if  dried. 

Inulin  and  pectin  are  products  which  have  been  described  and 
studied  by  chemists,  and  their  relations  with  starch  and  the 
soluble  ternary  compounds  seem  very  close.  The  microscope  is, 
however,  of  little  avail  in  the  investigation  of  these  substances, 
since  they  present  no  definite  structure  as  they  exist  in  nature. 
Inulin  is  extracted  from  the  tubers  and  tuberous  roots  of  various 
plants  of  the  botanical  order  Compositae,  such  as  that  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  {Helianthui  tuberoetts),  the  root  of  elecam- 
pane, the  dahlia,  &c.  It  is  obtained  separate  by  extracticm  with 
boiling  water,  which  in  cooling  deposits  a  structureless  grannlar 
substance,  which  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine.  Its  composition 
is  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose,  and  it  is  very  readily  converted 
into  sugar  ;  hence  it  would  appear  to  be  a  substitute  for  starch 
and  dextrine  peculiar  to  certain  plants. 

Pectin  is  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  matter  from  various  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  &c.,  and  from  roots,  such  as  the  turnip  and 
carrot,  by  boiling,  and  its  occurrence  in  large  quantities  in  the 
economical  plants  imparts  to  it  a  high  claim  to  the  attention  of 
physiologists.  Unfortunately  the  chemical  part  of  its  histoiy 
still  presents  a  somewhat  complicated  and  uncertain  collection  of 
results,  which  are  incapable  of  being  brought  into  rdation  with 
the  other  facts  of  the  nutrition  of  plants.  The  analysis  of 
pectin  shows  that  it  differs  from  the  starch  and  cellulose  series  in 
not  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  of  water. 
It  is  found  in  ripe  fruits,  with  sugar,  where  vegetable  acids  have 
been  previously  abundant,  and  it  is  said  to  be  produced  from 
imripe  fruits  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  or  malic  or  tartaric  acids. 
Now  as  the  cell- walls  of  the  succulent  tissues  of  fruit  are  some* 
what  hard  and  resisting  before  ripening,  and  afterwards  become 
very  delicately  membranous,  the  substance  (outer  lamellae  of  the 
cell-wall  ?)  originally  cementing  them  together  dissolving  away, 
pectin  would  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  action  of  acids 
upon  cellulose ;  hence  it  approaches  in  its  mode  of  origin  to 
dextrine,  but  the  chemical  composition  opposes  an  obstacle  to 
any  further  comparison  between  them.  The  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  pectin,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  growth  of 
turnips  and  mangel  wurzel,  is  one  of  the  pressing  desiderata  of 
agricultural  science. 

The  further  constituents  of  the  watery  cell-sap  are  to  be 
regarded  as  rather  special  than  general,  for  such  of  them  as  occur 
indiscriminately  in  all  parts  of  plants  are  rather  unassimilated 
products  carried  forward  in  the  diffusion  of  the  sap  than  proper 
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cell-contents.  Among  these  are  the  dissolved  gases,  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen,  &c.,  mineral  salts,  salts  of  ammonia,  &c.  The 
componnds  of  mineral  bases  with  organic  acids  form  a  special 
class  of  products,  some  of  them  occurring  probably  in  most  of 
the  higher  plants  in  particular  stages  of  growth.  Their  presence 
has  been  chiefly  noticed,  and  their  relations  to  vegetative  life 
examined,  in  the  cases  where  they  exist  in  especial  abundance,  in 
soluble  (malates,  nitrates,  oxalates,  &c.)  or  insoluble  (oxalate  of 
lime)  conditions.  The  oxalate  of  lime  occurs  in  great  quantity 
in  a  crystalline  form  in  certain  plants.  The  study  of  these  com- 
pounds in  reference  to  vegetable  life  lies  at  present  wholly  in  the 
province  of  the  chemist* 

The  colouring  matters  of  plants  (exclusive  of  chlorophyll)  are 
at  present  very  imperfectly  known  as  regards  their  chemical 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  other  substances  met  with 
in  cells.  Their  mode  of  origin  is,  anatomically,  similar  to  that 
of  the  watery  cell-sap  in  colourless  cells,  as  described  in  a 
former  page  (388),  with  the  difference,  that  in  the  excavations 
or  **  vacuoles "  formed  in  the  viscid  protoplasm  is  produced  a 
coloured  watery  fluid,  usually  clear  and  transparent.  As  the 
young  colour-cell  expands,  the  separate  accumulations  coalesce 
in  the  central  cavity  of  the  cell;  but  the  entire  collection  is 
enclosed  by  the  albuminous  layer  lining  the  cellulose  wall, 
through  which  it  never  passes,  although  a  watery  juice,  during 
the  life  of  the  cell.  We  may  very  often  observe  two  adjacent 
cells  with  watery  fluids  of  different  colours,  which,  in  the  natural 
state,  do  not  intermix,  although  separated  but  by  thie  delicate 
cell-walls.  When  such  cells  are  placed  in  a  solution  contracting 
the  primordial  utricle,  the  latter  shrinks  up  a  little,  and  then 
mostly  bursts  and  emits  the  coloured  watery  fluid  which  exudes 
through  the  cellulose  membrane.  Not  un frequently  granular 
bodies  occur  in  the  watery  fluids  of  colour-cells  ;  these  have  not 
been  properly  examined. 

The  colour-cells  of  petals  and  other  organs  of  flowers  lie  in 
one  or  more  layers  immediately  subjacent  to  the  epidermal  layer 
of  cells.  The  peculiar  colours  of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants — 
as  of  red-cabbage,  beet,  &c. — arise  from  the  sub-epidermal  layer 
of  cells  being  filled  with  a  colouring  fluid,  like  that  of  petals, 
instead  of  containing  chlorophyll  as  usual.  The  chlorophyll  of 
these  plants  lies  in  the  deep  middle  region  of  the  leaves,  and  is 
screened  by  the  interposed  red  cells,  to  which  it  imparts  a  bluish 
or  greenish  tint  In  the  red  cabbage  the  ribs  and  veins  of  the 
leaves  have  brighter  red  tints  because  there  is  no  subjacent  chlo-* 
rophyll  in  those  parts,  which  are  white  in  the  gpreen  cabbage. 
The  red  and  the  distinct  yellow  and  orange  hues  which  many 
green  lei^ves  assume  in  autumn,  owe  their  tints,  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  to  the  formation  of  a  coloured  watery  liquid  in  the  same 
sab-epidermal  cells  which  eontain  the  colour  of  red-cabbage 
leaves ;  but  very  often,  as  in  the  Virginia-creeper,  the  alteration 
g^dually  affects  the  cells  all  through  the  leaf.  The  tinted  liquid 
appears  to  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  remains  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll-granules, since  these  are  found  in  small  number  in  cells 
in  process  of  change,  gradually  losing  their  colour,  and  then 
vanishing,  until  the  cell  is  filled  with  a  coloured  flaid,  which 
may  be  extracted  either  by  water  or  alcohol,  but  most  readily  by 
the  latter.  So  far  as  we  could  ascertain  the  point,  the  albuminpus 
lining  of  cell  ultimately  disappears  here,  leaving  the  coloured 
liquid  in  direct  contact  with  the  cellulose  membrane.  The 
brown  colour  which  the  fallen  leaves  subsequently  assume,  and 
which  many  leaves  acquire  in  the  first  instance,  without  dis- 
playing red  or  yellow  tints,  arises  from  the  transformation  of  the 
cell-membranes  into  humus,  the  first  step  of  their  decay  into 
vegetable  mould. 

The  leaves  of  other  trees  turn  almost  white  when  they  are 
about  to  fall.  This  depends  upon  their  cells  assuming  a  condi- 
tion similar  to  that  which  is  constant  in  the  white  patches  of 
^'  variegated ''  leaves.  The  chlorophyll  and  other  contents  vanish, 
leaving  scarcely  anything  but  the  empty  cell-membrane  behind. 
The  white  patches  and  spots  of  variegated  leave*  are  well  known 
to  depend  on  the  absence  of  chlorophyll  in  the  subjacent  paren- 
chyma, and  they  therefore  constitute  a  disease.  The  conunon 
Aucuba^  or  *'  spotted-laurel "  of  our  shrubberies,  is  a  ckiseased 
plant  of  this  kind,  having  perfectly  green  leaves  in  Japan.  The 
disease  is  hereditary  here  because  it  ia  always  grown  frqm  layers, 
and  not  by  seed. 

The  colouring-matters  of  fruits  are  similar  to  those  of  autumn 
leaves  in  regard  to  their  replacing  chlorophyll  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  same  cells ;  but  we  observe  here  greater  variety  of 
colouring,  resembling  what  occurs  in  the  coloured  organs  of 
flowers. 

The  subject  of  the  colouring  matters  producible  from  vegetable 
structures,  such  as  indigo,  madder,  Ac.,  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  paper,  but,  when  further  investigated,  will  probably 
throw  much  light  upon  the  chemistry  of  vegetation. 

The  aromatic  or  essential  oils  which  are  found  more  or  less 
abundantly  in  a  great  variety  of  plants  are  mostly  formed  in 
special  cells,  occurring  singly  or  grouped  into  the  so-called 
^^  glands,*^  in  connexion  with  the  epidermal  structures.  The 
cells  ccmtaining  these  oils  arey  when  fully  developed,  filled  with 
the  secretion,  whicii  is  separated  from  the  celluloae  wall  bjr  a 
thin  layer  of  protoplasm  (primordial  utricle).  When  observed 
in  younger  stages  it  is  perceived  that  the  oil-cells  are  originally 
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fined  with  tbe  protoplasm  or  albuminous  substance,  and  that  the 
oil  is  excreted  in  drops  into  hollows  formed  in  this.  As  the  oil- 
drops  increase,  and  the  protoplasm  is  absorbed  or  consumed,  the 
drops  €X>a}esce,  until  at  length  they  displace  all  the  protoplasm 
except  the  lajer  lining  the  wall  of  the  cell.  The  conditions  are 
analogous  to  those  above  described  of  the  cells  containing  watery 
fluid  colouring  matters ;  and  it  is  through  the  agency  of  the  thin 
layer  of  albuminous  matter  that  the  oil  is  presented  from  exuding 
through  the  cell*wall  in  the  living  cell.  When  this  pellicle  is 
disorganised  the  oil  soaks  readily  through  the  cellulose-membrane. 
Most  of  these  aromatic  oils  consist  of  a  mixture  of  an  oil  liquid 
at  common  temperatures  with  a  substance  analogous  to  camphor 
or  stearoptene,  solid  at  common  temperatures  when  separate. 
Stearoptenes  are  found  alone,  generally  in  a  crystalline  form,  in 
the  wood  of  various  aromatic  trees ;  but  their  developmental 
history,  as  we)l  as  that  of  the  various  resins,  is  still  involved 
in  obscurity. 

The  so-called  ^  milky  juices,"^  such  as  abound  in  the  roots  of 
lettuces,  dandelions,  the  stem  and  foliage  of  poppies,  spurges, 
Ac.y  exist  in  special  tubular  reservoirs,  which  appear  to  be  inter- 
cellnlar  passages  into  which  the  secretion  has  exuded;  some 
authors,  however,  believe  these  canals  to  be  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  rows  of  cells.  The  juices  are  not  *^  milky  "  until  ex- 
posed to  the  air ;  they  consist  of  clear  fluid  containing  dissolved 
albuminous  matters,  with  globules  of  resin  and  sometimes  starch- 
granules  in  suspension;  the  milkiness  disappears  again  when 
thej  dry  up,  and  there  remains  a  resinous  substance,  varying  in 
consistence  and  composition  in  different  plants — often,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  opium-poppy,  the  lettuce,  &c.,  containing  the  active 
principles  to  which  the  plants  owe  their  economic  or  medicinal 
value. 

Nothing  general  can  be  stated  at  present  regarding  the  pro- 
daction  of  these  juices,  which,  ^lowever,  deserve  careful  investi- 
gation, since  they  exist  in  small  quantities  in  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  and  g^ve  the  special  value  to  a  number  of  species  or 
genera  useful  to  man.  'iliese  juices  are  interesting  to  the  phy- 
siologist, moreover,  like  the  volatile  oils,  on  account  of  their 
important  connexion  with  those  chemical  processes  in  which 
oxygen  is  liberated,  since  they  are  either  hydro-carbons  or  poor 
in  oxygen,  and  their  abundance  in  a  given  plant  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  exposure  to  solar  influence.  This  relation 
is  not  confined  to  the  oily  or  resinous  matters,  but  holds  good 
of  the  active  principles  (alkaloids,  &c.)  mixed  with  them.  The 
dass  of  Conifers  (pines,  firs,  &c.^  appears  to  form  an  exception  to 
this  relation  of  resinous  secretions  to  the  sun*s  action,  since  they 
belong  especially  to  high  latitudes  and  mountains  ;  possibly  their 
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persistent  evergreen  foliage  majr  have  some  influence  in  pro* 
ducing  the  abundance  of  highly-carbonised  secretion. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  back  oyer  the  particulars  which  have 
been  expounded  in  the  foregoing  pages,  in  order  to  see  how  far 
we  are  enabled  to  draw  from  them  any  general  physiological 
conclusions.  One  thing  strikes  us  at  first  sight — the  absolute 
necessity  of  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  phenomeaa 
in  their  microscopic  detail, — since  we  have  found  that  even  the 
simply  chemical,  like  the  vital,  processes  take  place  in  what  we 
have  termed  the  organic  or  physiological  ^' atoms,'*  the  cells. 
Each  of  these  is  a  little  apparatus  in  itself,  executing  its  special 
duties  in  more  or  less  close  association  with  its  fellows,  and  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  plant  represent  the  sum  of  the 
diverse  actions  of  a  multitude  of  these,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  more  and  more  limited  to  special  or  individual  operations  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  existing  in  their  organisation  and 
arrangement*  For  this  reason  it  is  requisite  to  devote  the 
greatest  attention  to  these  minutico  of  the  appearances  and 
changes  in  the  contents  of  cells,  which  have  been  described  at 
some  length  in  the  present  paper.  Only  through  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  actively  vegetating 
cells,  can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  essen- 
tial facts,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

The  accounts  of  the  mode  of  development  of  cells  given  in  our 
former  paper  (vol.  xvii.  p.  62),  and  of  the  formation  of  the  various 
products  of  the  cell  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  demon- 
strate the  extreme  importance  to  vegetable  life  of  those  prin- 
ciples commonly  called  ^^  albuminous,"  characterized  by  a  definite 
composition  into  which  nitrogen  enters.  These,  which  the  chemist 
distinguishes  into  albumen,  fibrine,  legumine,  &c.,  the  micro- 
scopist  recognises,  under  the  name  o{  protoplasm^  as  the  seat  of 
the  vital  activity  of  the  plant,  whether  evinced  in  growth  or  in 
the  assimilation  of  nutrient  substances.  On  a  former  occasion  we 
found  them  reproducing  the  cells  themselves;  in  the  present 
paper  it  has  been  shown  that  not  only  is  the  cell-membrane  pro- 
duced by  their  agency,  but  that  they  form  the  basis  of  the  chloro- 
phyll-granules, produce  starch,  oils,  colouring  matters,  and  ap- 
parently also  the  soluble  matters  of  the  watery  cell-sap.  And 
not  only  do  they  produce  all  these  things,  but  they  have  the 
power  of  decomposing  and  reconstructing  almost  all  of  them,  as 
may  be  required  by  the  local  or  temporary  exigencies  of  the  plant, 
so  that  they  form  a  sort  of  centre  or  medium  with  which  all  the 
processes  of  vegetation  are  more  or  less  directly  connected. 

We  may  venture  to  suppose, •therefore,  that  the  ternary  sub- 
stances, the  cellulose  and  starch,  &c.,  series,  are  produced  through 
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the  agency  of  the  nitrogenous  principles ;  that  the  latter  cons^- 
qoently  are  the  primary  substances  in  vegetable  assimilation.  The 
question  then  arises.  How  and  where  are  these  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples produced  ?  From  the  presence  of  the  protoplasmic  matter 
abundantly  in  rootlets,  from  its  existence  in  quantity  in  Fungi  and 
in  other  plants  grown  without  access  of  light,  we  are  led  to  think 
favourably  of  Mulder*s  opinion  that  these  matters  may  be  formed 
directly  in  the  roots  of  plants ;  the  recent  experiments  of  Bous- 
singault,  of  growing  plants  in  sand,  with  only  mineral  sub* 
stances,  where  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  caused  a  production 
of  nitrogenous  principles  equal  to  what  would  have  been  obtained 
in  a  fertile  soil,  seem  to  show  that  as  a  rule  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  taken  up  by  the  r6ots,  and  the  protoplasm  may  be  pro** 
daced  there  from  nitrates  «r  ammoniacal  compounds. 

The  farther  question  then  presents  itself,  How  do  the  ternary 
compounds  originate  ?  Judging  from  anatomical  investigation, 
we  may  answer,  from  the  albuminous  substances,  but  in  what 
manner,  and  where,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say«  The  hesitation 
with  regard  to  these  points  arises  from  the  changeable  and  ubi- 
quitous characters  of  these  ternary  principles.  Yet  we  have  some 
data.  There  is  certainly  strong  negative  evidence  afforded  in  the 
inability  of  Fungi,  colourless  parasites,  and  etiolated  plants,  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  development  of  cellulose  in  their  texture, 
or,  as  regards  the  Fungi,  of  starch-granules  in  their  cells.  Nitro- 
genous substance  is  found  abundantly  in  these  cases,  but  the 
cellulose  products  are  weak  and  perishable.  If  the  protoplasm 
had  the  power  of  assimilating  carbonic  acid  and  water  without 
the  peculiar  solar  action  which  causes  the  green  colour  of 
chlorophyll,  we  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  abundance  of 
cellulose,  &c.,  in  those  cases  where  nitrogenous  matter  abounds. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  organic  compounds  are  taken  up  in 
these  instances  to  afford  material  for  the  production  of  the  cellu- 
lose ;  and  this  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  influence  of  humous 
substances  in  the  manure  applied  to  turnips.  But  ordinary  plants 
do  not  form  their  due  quantity  of  cellulose,  starch,  &c.,  unless 
they  receive  the  influence  of  light,  causing  a  green  coloration  of 
their  foliage. 

Our  attention  is  thus  directed  to  the  chorophyll  granules,  a& 
the  agents  of  assimilation  of  the  ternary  substances;  those 
granules  formed  of  '^  protoplasm,"  which,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  become  impregnated  with  a  waxy  matter  containing  a  green 
colouring  principle.  We  know  that  this  matter  is  produced  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  solar  action,  provided  a  sufficient 
*^PPfy  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  afforded  to  the  roots;  further, 
that  the  quantities  of  ligneous  cellulose,  starch,  oil,  and  the  more 
highly  carbonized  essences,  resins,  &c.,  are  all   similarly  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  forznation  of  chloiophyll.  Bat  we  are  arrested 
here.  .  A  mnltitade  of  questiona  at  once  crowd  npon  us,  to 
which  we  cannot  give  anj  answer.  Does  the  assimilation  take 
place  in  the  formation  of  the  waxy  matter?  What  is  the  import 
of  the  green  colouring  principle  ?  Is  all  the  assimilated  matter 
first  combined  in  the  chlonophjll-gTanales,  and  then  decomposed 
in  the  dark  into  dextrine,  &c.  ?  Or  do  the  granules  work  bj 
*^  contact-action,"  whatever  that  maj  reall j  signif j  ?  Further, 
does  the  soluble  assimilated  matter,  which  may  exist  as  dextrine 
and  sugar,  when  formed  by  direct  assinilationj  or  by  decomposi- 
tion from  starch,  fixed  oils,  or  soluble  cellulose  (amyloid),  merely 
mix  with,  or  enter  into  comlnnation  with  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances, which  use  it  for  reconstruction  in  other  situations?  That 
it  enters  into  mixture  at  least  is  evident  by  the  way  in  which 
cellulose,  starch,  &c.,  are  formed  upon  its  free  surfaces  by  a  kind 
of  excretion ;  thane  is  no  contact-action  upon  a  suirounding  medium 
when  starch-gianules  are  formed  in  cavities  of  the  substance  of  the 
albuminous  matters,  any  more  than  when  watery-cell-sap,  con* 
taining  dextrine  or  sugar,  is  exuded  into  newly  formed  vacuoles: 
still  less  when  a  cellulose  membrane  appears  suddenly  npon  the 
surface  of  the  free  mass  of  jMotoplasm,  lying  in  water,  as  in  the  ger- 
mination of  the  zoospores  of  the  lower  A  Igie.  Through  what  mesns 
and  with  what  changes  of  their  own  constitution  the  nitn^enoos 
matters  are  enabled  to  take  up  and  lay  down,  as  we  may  express 
it,  the  so- varied  secondary  products  of  assimilation,  are  questions 
of  extreme  complexity,  altc^ether  obscure  at  present ;  and  they 
present  remarkable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  investigation.  So 
much  knowledge,  however,  has  been  attained  in  recent  times  in 
the  domain  of  organic  chemistry,  that  every  encouragement  is 
offered  to  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries.  In  the  mean  time 
there  is  abundant  work  for  the  microscope  in  investigating  the 
special  cases  of  cultivated  plants  in  their  varied  conditions  and 
stages  of  growth.  This  alone  can  furnish  a  key  for  the  explans- 
tion  of  the  different  composition  of  structures  in  different  stages, 
revealed  by  chemical  analyses,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  diversity 
depends  upon  the  operations  which  have  their  seat  at  a  givm 
epoch  in  the  cells  of  a  given  tissue,  not  in  accidental  differences 
of  a  general  ^'  sap  "  passing  through  the  organs. 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  chemist  iumI  the  anatomist,  with 
a  more  extended  use  of  the  experimental  method,  we  may  hope 
to  arrive  in  time  at  the  true  theory  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and  to 
solve  also  the  problem  of  the  **  circulation  "  or  **  diffusion  "  of 
sap  in  plants. 
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'XVI, — Report  on  the  Exhibition  and'  TVial  of  Implements  at  the 
Salisbury  Meeting.     By  C.  Wreit  Hosxtns. 

The  steady  annaal  increase  in  the  immber  of  implements  exhibited 
at  the  country  meetings  of  our  Society,  especially  since  Steam* 
machinery  has  happily  formed  ao  large  and  important  a  daas,  had 
began  not  only  to  multiply  but  very  materially  to  change  the 
duties^  and  the  attending  responsibilities,  of  those  to  whom  the 
Society  committed,  year  after  year,  the  necessary  arrangement  of 
the  trials;  when  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the 
fHrincipal  manufacturing  firms,  viz.  that  the  Trial  of  implements 
should  take  place  only  once  in  three  years  (reducing  the  two 
intervening  meetings  to  mere  exhibitions),  was  met  by  a  counter- 
vesolatioB  from  the  Society,  the  adoption  of  which  has  led  to 
the  most  useful  results. 

We  owe  to  the  late  Mr.  Pusey  the  classified  arrangement — 
following  what  may  be  called  the  **  natural  order  "  in  agriculture 
— which  formed  the  basis  of  this  resolution,  and  now  governs  the 
implement  trials  at  the  Society's  country  meetings,  the  system 
being  that  of  a  threefold  division  of  implements  and  machinery, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  use :  1.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
sai2;  2.  In  the  treatment  of  the  crop,  from  sowing  to  gathering; 
and  3.  In  the  conversion  of  the  produce,  and  bamwork. 

This  triple  divisian,  favouring,  in  the  accidental  identity  of 
number^  the  proposal  which  indirectly  led  to  it,  by  occasioning, 
in- fact,  a  triennial  trial  in  each  of  the  respective  dasses  above 
named,  commenced  its  course  in  1856  at  the  Chelmsford  meeting, 
and  reached  its  second  year,  viz.  that  of.  the  trials  of  implements 
applied  to  the  crop,  at  Salisbury,  where  it,  of  course,  included  the 
Reaping-machines,  leaving  the  steam-ploughing  as  the  only  excep- 
tion (made  for  obvious  public  reasons)  to  the  plan,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  its  merit  as  a  systematised  arrangement,  has  brought 
timely  relief  to  a  rapidly*increasing  pressure  on  the  stewards  and 
judges,  likely  to  have  proved  injurious,  in  tendency,  to  the  value 
of  the  trials  themselves. 

There  is,  however,  undoubtedly,  one  disadvantage  which  still 
applies  to  this  as  to  every  other  mode  of  carrying  out  such  trials : 
that,  whereas  the  use  of  agricultural  implements  belongs  to  all  the 
seasons  in  succession,  an  annual  trial  can  take  place  only  at  one  ; 
and  as  this  will  of  necessity  be  that  in  which  farm  business  is 
most  at  leisure,  it  is  of  course  likely  to  be  the  one  most  generally 
unsuitable  for  the  use,  and  consequently  for  the  accurate  trial,  of 
any.  The  reaping-machines  must  be  launched  upon  a  half-green 
rye  ciop,  generally,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  very  thin,  and 
very  foul,  to  prove  their  capacity  for  cutting  a  field  of  strong 
ripe  wheat,  a  trial  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  general,  but  inadequate 
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for  comparative  jadgment ;  the  drills  must  be  contcDt  to  prove 
in  soil  caked  or  powdered  by  the  evaporating  rays  of  a  July  sun 
how  they  would  open  and  close  the  channel  for  delivery  of  the 
seed  in  a  stiff  soil  in  November ;  the  ploughs,  both  horse  and 
steam,  must  be  ready  at  word  of  command  to  dash  their  shares 
and  coulters  upon  a  forlorn  hope  of  *^  steel  versus  flint,"  seven 
inches  under  the  hardened  surface  of  a  two  years'  ley.  Whatever, 
in  fact,  the  appropriate  season  or  necessary  conditions  for  an 
instrument's  use,  it  must  meet  the  peremptory  assize  and  take  its 
trial,  timely  or  untimely,  and  the  judges  must  form  the  best  judg- 
ment they  can  upon  a  case  that  cannot  be  deferred,  under  the 
indifferent  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  disadvantage,  though 
in  appearance  general,  is  in  reality  unequal.  ' 

Still,  the  experience  gathered  year  after  year  by  the  judges 
themselves  tends,  more  than  would  be  readily  imagined,  to  miti- 
gate this  inconvenience,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  after  a 
four  years'  witness  of  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  are  appended  to  the  following  Reports,  that 
a  more  liberal  and  judicious  exercise  of  the  care  and  pains,  as 
well  as  skill,  requited  for  accurate  judgment  in  their  often  most 
difficult  tasks  could  hardly  be  exhibited. 

The  triple  classification  above  referred  to  has  obviated  the 
growing  inconvenience  of  their  attention  being  divided  among  too 
many  objects  wholly  different  and  requiring  different  modes  and 
places  of  experiment ;  and  at  the  Salisbury  meeting  the  benefits 
of  a  more  concentrated  attention,  and  examination  of  every  im- 
plement placed  under  working  inspection,  were  most  strikingly 
shown.* 

*  Those  who  read  with  pleasure  Reports  of  Agricultnral 
Meetings  will  find  no  small  interest  in  the  following  descriptive 
portrait  of  an  American  Agricultural  Show-yard  on  a  truly 
gigantic  scale,  held  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  U.  S.  It  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  Hon.  M.  B.  Portman.  Even  if 
it  did  not,  as  I  think,  contain  some  very  useful  suggestions,  worth 
consideration  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  could  hardly  resist 
the  opportune  insertion  of  so  lively  and  characteristic  a  *  Report' 
amongst  those  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  place  before  the 
Society. 

C.  W.  H. 
Extract  of  Letter,  ^c, 

Bt.  Louis,  Missouri,  Oct.  2nd,  1857. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  and 
Fair,     All  Missouri  is  now  here,  and  everybody  is  out  at  the 
Exhibition  Ground :  forty-seven  tIious<uid people  on  the  ground  at 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  showers  during  one  night, 
the  weather  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  trials  was  without 
a  cloud,  except,  indeed,  of  dust ;  and  a  scene  more  striking  can 
hardlj  be  imagined  than  that  which  presented  itself  to  the  spec^ 
tator  from  a  hill  which,  rising  abruptly  from  the  town,  in  the 
direction  of  Old  Sarum,  divided  the  show-yard,  which  lay  imme-> 
diately  under  it  on  one  side,  from  the  principal  trial-fields  of  drills 
and  other  implements  on  the  other.  It  was  upon  this  elevated 
spot,  accessible  only  from  a  narrow  road  by  a  still  narrower 
toming,  very  steep,  and  partly  over  soft  fresh-cultivated  ground, 
that  the  steam-ploughing  was  to  come  off,  if,  at  least,  it  could 
ever  come  on.     The  temptation  of  an  unenclosed  space  of  eight- 

once.  The  whole  is  admirably  conducted ;  there  are  50  acres  of 
ground,  with  stalls  all  round  the  enclosed  space;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  50  acres  there  is  an  amphitheatre  for  showing  the 
animals  in,  250  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  covered  seats 
for  about  40,000  people  I  it  reminded  me  of  the  Bull-ring  at 
Mexico.  The  ground  was  bought  by  this  city  for  this  express 
purpose,  and  all  the  buildings  are  permanent. 

I  was  much  feted  (perhaps  in  return  for  your  civility  to  the 
deputation  from  the  United  States  at  your  Salisbury  Meeting), 
introduced  to  everybody,  got  a  seat  with  the  Judges,  &c.  &c. 
In  two  instances,  sitting  in  the  ring,  I  was  abl«  to  pick  out  the 
winners  of  the  prizes  for  cattle  before  the  award  was  made.  The 
show  of  animals  is  very  good ;  no  great  numbers,  but  splendid 
beasts:  I  never  saw  finer  cattle  than  the  three  prize  animals. 
The  horse-show  is  also  very  good ;  the  horses  magnificent ;  all 
trotters ;  as  many  as  36  trotting-horses  in  harness  at  the  same 
time,  racing  in  the  ring.  I  never  saw  finer  trotters  anywhere^ 
The  French  Canadian  horses  are  the  great  favourites  here,  as  they 
are  considered  so  hardy.  The  show  of  mules  was  excellent; 
pigs  capital ;  sheep  less  good ;  poultry  show  very  good ;  machinery, 
I  suppose,  the  best  in  the  world ;  all  the  implements  of  the  very 
best  kind,  for  this  country,  at  any  rate.  I  think  the  plan  of  all 
the  animals  being  judged  publicly  in  the  ring  a  very  good  one ; 
as  public  opinion  is  loud  in  condemning  the  favouritism  so  often 
shown  by  so-called  judges.  Kentucky  carried  the  prize  for  fat 
cattle:  this  State  (Missouri)  was  first  for  mules,  won  several 
prizes  for  horses,  and  was  second  for  cattle.  Everybody  is  very 
busy  at  this  Fair  and  Exhibition,  which  lasts  a  whole  week. 
There  are,  however,  no  great  dinners  and  speechifying,  as  you 
have  in  England,  for  the  time  of  everybody  is  engrossed  with 
business.  My  friends  tell  me  I  could  not  possibly  have  come  to 
buy  land  in  any  place  where  I  should  be  so  likely  to  do  so  to 
advantage  in  every  respect  as  in  this  State. 

^  '  M.B.P. 
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and-thirtj  acres  for  these  trials  can  hardly  be  called  with  pro- 
priety the  inducement  to  the  Society  to  accept  the  offer  of  such  a 
spot,  because  there  was  no  other  choice ;  but  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that,  in  all  future  negotiations  with  the  towns  or  localities  at 
which  the  summer  meetings  shall  be  held,  the  Yeiy  ample  area 
required  for  this  class  of  trials,  will  be  regarded  as  a  pre/t'imnory 
condition.  Something  of  the  same  kind  of  difficulty,  coupled, 
however,  with  the  opposite  disadvantage  of  soaking  weather, 
occurred  at  Carlisle,  where  Mr.  Usher^s  steam-plongh  failed  to 
obtain  a  field-trial  from  inability  to  make  its  way  from  the  show- 
yard,  which  the  rule  of  the  Society  requires  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  every  implement,  whether  for  trial  or  exhibition. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  judges  remark  in  their  Report,  that 
a  steam-plough  ought  to  be  able  to  convey  itself  from  the  fann* 
steading  to  the  field ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  a  show- 
yard  improvised  in  the  immediate  environs  of  a  large  town  is  as 
much  the  opposite  as  can  well  be  conceived  in  all  its  incidentals, 
of  a  farmsteading,  which  (inconvenient  as  their  position  often  is) 
is  yet  the  recognised  point  to  which  the  roads  of  ibe  fann  con- 
verge. The  narrow  zigzag  of  two  acute  angles,  only  a  few  yards 
from  each  other,  which  formed  the  only  road  to  fame  in  steam- 
ploughing  at  Salisbury,  afforded,  indeed,  a  striking  opportonitj 
for  exhibiting  the  admirable  docility  and  power  of  Mr«  JBoydeirs 
traction-engine,  which  reached  the  trial-ground  in  ten  minutes 
from  the  yard  ;  but  the  same  acclivity  which  compelled  Mr.  Fowler 
to  throw  himself  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  to  draw  up  his 
ponderous  second  engine,  boiler-full,  and  not  steaming,  with  eight 
of  their  most  powerful  horses,  and  which  broke  the  breastplate 
of  Mr.  Collinson  Hall's  engine  at  the  second  an^e  of  the  zigxag', 
after  successfully  passing  the  first,  formed  a  sort  of  prelinuDarj 
struggle  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  as  an  introduction  to  the 
sufficiently  arduous  experiments  in  steam-ploughing.  Still  die 
judges  and  stewards  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  only  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  never  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
duties  under  like  circumstances  again.  To  the  important  subject 
of  the  trial  itself  further  reference  will  be  made  in  the  order  in 
which  the  Reports  of  the  judges  are  arranged,  following  as  nearly 
as  I  have  been  able  the  same  plan,  subordinately,  as  that  which 
now  governs  the  triennial  division. 

The  trials  of  Drills  were  of  a  most  laborious,  not  to  say  tedious, 
character,  outlasting,  from  their  great  number  and  minute  shades 
of  variety,  all  the  other  trials ;  and  too  much  credit  can  hardly  be 
given  to  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  the  judges  in  this 
branch,  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Druce  jun.  It  seems. to  mark 
a  stage  advanced  far  on  the  road  to  perfection  when  anything 
new  in  the  construction  of  an  implement  has  beg^  to  gene- 
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rate  a  feeling,  in  the  mind  of  a  reallj  experienced  judge,  more 
akin  to  fear  than  to  hope.  Strange  indeed  would  have  been 
the  apparition  of  one  of  those  highly-finished  and  compli- 
cated-looking instruments  to  the  eje  of  the  great  Experimen- 
talist, whose  homely  description  of  his  first  idea  of  an  inven- 
tion now  so  elaborately  matured,  they  bring  to  mind  with  all  the 
force  of  contrast.  ^  To  that  purpose ''  (the  securing  himself  from 
the  interdianed  irregularity  of  hand-sowing  by  his  men)  *'  I  exa- 
mined and  compared  all  the  mechanical  ideas  that  ever  had 
entered  my  imagination,  and  at  last  pitched  upon  the  groove, 
tongue,  and  spring  in  the  sound-board  of  an  organ.  With  these 
a  little  altered,  and  some  parts  of  two  other  instruments  **  (what 
were  they  ?)^^  added  to  them,  as  foreign  to  the  field  as  an  organ 
is,  I  composed  my  machine.  It  was  named  a  Drill,  because, 
when  farmers  sowe4  their  beans  and  pease  into  channels  and 
farrows  by  hand,  they  called  that  action  (in  allusion  to  military 
order)  ^^  drilling.'*  So  that,  after  all,  the  deaf  old  gentleman  who 
repaid  an  exhausting  explanation  of  the  virtues  of  the  *^  last  new 
and  improved"  implement  in  this  class  with  the  exclamation, 
"Very  ingenious,  veryl — and,  pray,  how  many  tunes  does  it 
play  f  '*  would  have  astonished  Jethro  Tull,  the  inventor,  con- 
siderably less  than  Mr.  Homsby  the  improver.  The  well-conceived 
substitution  of  caoutchouc  instead  of  tin  pipes,  by  Mr.  Homsby, 
has  added  an  improvement  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers 
of  harmony,  whether  of  sound  or  action.  There  is  still  room 
for  a  vety  saleable  implement  in  this  class  on  a  scale  smaller 
than  that  called  the  '  small-occupation  drill.'  That  it  would 
not  be  a  really  economical  implement  is  true,  but  it  would  not 
on  this  account  be  less  appropriate,  since,  the  class  of  holdings 
to  which  it  would  apply  is  not  liusceptible  of  the  highest 
economy  in  implements,  as  in  other  respects. 

The  dry-manure  Distributors  furnished  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting trials  of  the  whole  meeting.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the 
effect  of  hand-sowing  guano  on  a  dry  windy  March  day  will  not 
refuse  the  epithet  humane  as  well  as  economical  to  these  inven- 
tions. Chambers,  Holmes,  and  Reeves,  at  the  descending  scale 
of  20  guineas,  14/.,  and  10/.,  are  the  names  arnl  the  corresponding 
prices  that  offer  themselves ;  that  of  Messrs.  Reeves,  at  the  lowest 
sum,  being  introduced  first  to  the  Society  at  this  meeting.  The 
machinery  of  the  two  dearer  ones  is  most  ingenious,  and  almost 
inevitably  exact  in  their  low,  equable,  and  steady  delivery  of  the 
manure,  whether  damp  or  powdery.  But  Messrs.  Reeves's  lower- 
priced  instrument,  which  seems  as  effective  as  it  is  simple,  is  a 
positive  boon  to  the  labmirer  as  well  as  the  farmer ;  for,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  a  low  price  decides  a  question  which  hangs  in  conflict 
in  many  minds — ^*  to  buy  or  not  to  buy," — virtually  stopping  the 
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good  deed  by  suspending  it  sine  die.  It  has  occurred  to  me  in 
the  course  of  watching  the,  trials,  and  in  using  one  of  these  im- 
plements, that  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  might  be  saved 
in  the  pounding  and  even  mixing  of  what  are^  or  have  hitherto 
been,  called  ^'  hand-manures,"  if  distributors  were  furnished  with 
a  wire  drum  of  the  squirrel-cage  or  ^'  turnspit "  pattern,  which 
(reaching  from  wheel  to  wheel)  might  revolve  in  a  semicircalar 
wooden  trough,  instead  of  that  now  used,  and  riddle  out  the 
contents,  discharging  at  intervals,  for  pounding,  the  lumpy 
and  hardened  portions  of  the  manure  which  alone  require  it, 
instead  of,  as  now,  submitting  unnecessarily  the  tohole  mass,  both 
fine  and  coarse,  to  the  same  process.  The  mixing  action  would 
have  every  likelihood  of  success,  as  it  would  be  performed,  in 
fact,  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  used  in  several  trades  where 
mixing  is  required,  as  by  tea-merchants,  grocers,  and  others. 

The  true  test  of  merit  is  the  thoroughly  equable  distribution 
of  a  small  quantity,  two  or  three  bushels,  for  instance,  of  valu- 
able manure  over  a  given  acre.  It  is  satisfactory  to  witness 
the  skill  with  which  hand-sowing  is  performed  so  far  as  acreable 
calculation  is  concerned  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  delivery  per 
isquare  yard  is  apt  to  be  very  imperfect,  the  larger  or  heavier 
lumps  flying  from  the  hand  too  far,  the  powdery  portion  carried 
perhaps  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  wind.  The  low  delivery 
of  the  distributors  cures  partially  the  latter  defect-^the  former 
entirely,  in  the  sense  at  least  of  general  impartiality ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Lawes,  on  the  experimental  portion  of  bis 
farm,  and  in  his  comparative  trials  of  grass  manures  in  the 
park  at  Rothamsted,  reverses  this,  preferring  hand-sowing  almost 
as  a  necessity,  in  order*  to  avoid  the  irregularity  in  detail,  ue. 
per  square  yard,  of  the  mechanical  delivery.  At  Salisbury  the 
distributors  were  tried  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  black  ashes 
upon  a  light-coloured  rolled  surface ;  and  certainly  the  precision 
with  which  the  particles  were  left  sprinkled  and  dttsted  upon 
the  ground  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to  wish  for.  Still,  for 
small  experimental  purposes,  the  hand  may  perhaps  challenge 
pre-eminence :  fortunately  the  cases  in  which  it  defies  the  rivaliy 
of  machinery  are  chiefly  of  this  kind,  where  the  substitution 
is  not  of  pressing  or  broad-scale  importance.  The  distributor 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Reeves  had  no  index  of  quantity ;  but^his, 
they  were  understood  to  say,  would,  in  future,  be  added  within 
the  price  named  in  the  catalogue. 

In  the  class  of  Horse-hoes  the  obtuse-angled  turnip-thinner  of 
Mr.  Huckvale  affords  a  neat  illustration  of  applied  mechanicai 
truth.  At  the  Lincoln  Meeting  this  implement  appeared  with 
the  cutters  at  rigfit  angles  to  the  line  of  draught.  It  was  at  that 
4ime  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Huskinson,  one  of  the  judges,  that  this 
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right  angle  was  In  the  progressicin  of  the  implement  reduced,  by  the 
relation  of  forces,  into  an  acute  angle,  just  as  a  ship  sailing  north 
feels  an  east  wind  as  though  it  were  on  the  north-east  quarter. 
Bj  the  same  law  an  obtuse  angle  would  in  progression  act  as 
a  right  angle,  and,  being  nearer  by  45  degrees  on  the  acute  side 
to  the  rectilinear  line,  wastes  less  power  and  friction. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  annual  Exhibition  that  brings  together 
traces  of  the  variety  of  local  custom  and  fancy,  verging  perhaps 
on  prejudice,  more  than  the  stands  of  Carts  and  Wagons.  Why 
a  vehicle  used  everywhere  for  the  same  purpose  should  wear 
such  different  forms,  is  a  question  that  seems  to  occur  equally  to 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in  such  matters.  The  difference 
of  billy  and  flat  countries  might  be  expected  to  imprint  itself  in 
some  speciality  of  form  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  hold  as  the 
governing  principle  of  the  variety,  and  any  other  it  is  difficult 
to  assign.  The  special  prize  for  crank-axle  carts  is  an  evidence 
of  the  interest  awakened  on  the  subject  of  these  most  important 
articles  of  every  day  farm  use.  For  the  purpose  of  loading  and 
tipping  (by  far  the  most  general  purpose  of  all)  the  advantage 
of  leverage  gained  by  length  of  shaft  is  scientifically  true,  but, 
in  practice,  of  secondary  consideration.  A  lever  is  an  article 
with  two  arms,  a  long  one  and  a  short  one ;  and  to  move  the 
short  arm  a  short  way  the  long  arm  has  to  go  a  long  way, 
the  power  gained  being  the  ratio  of  the  difference.  But  in 
farm-work,  and  especially  in  earthwork  of  almost  every  kind  on 
the  farm,  pliability  in  close  quarters  (if  I  can  so  express  it)  sur- 
passes for  convenience  of  action  almost  every  other  advantage. 
The  cart  and  horse  have  continually  to  perform  little  feats  of  com- 
pact jfotton,  motion,  turning,  backing,  and  twisting,  almost  remind- 
ing one  of  the  goat  with  its  four  feet  meeting  on  a  pivot :  the 
illustration  will  at  least  convey  the  meaning  it  exaggerates :  and 
if  the  horse  could  speak  it  would  generally  be  to  ask  for  room 
to  exert  his  own  power  to  the  best  advantage,  and  not  for  an 
auxiliary,  which  required  more  space  for  its  application.  Of 
course,  wherever  leverage  is  the  chief  object,  as  in  conveying 
heavy  well-balanced  loads  long  distances  over  level  roads  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  that  visitors  to  Paris  in 
1856  will  remember  moving  along  upon  high  wheels,  behind 
immense  Flemish  horses,  in  long  shafts,  with  a  perfect  magazine 
of  housings  on  their  shoulders),  the  construction  will  be  adapted 
to  the  use.  For  general  farm  work  closeness  and  compactness 
are  of  prime  importance,  not  merely  in  order  that  '^  the  horse  may 
be  nearer  his  load,"  but  that  he  and  his  load  should  be  able  to 
perform  together  every  evolution  in  the  smallest  compass.  Much 
ingenuity  has  been  spent  upon  the  different  modes  of  loosing 
and  lifting  the  front  of  the  cart  for  tipping  the  load ;  and  it  is 
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^common  for  manu£Bi€turers  to  exhibit,  widi  satitikctioii,  the  ease 
-and  quickness  of  accomplishing*  this;  but  the  greatest  trooble 
and  longest  delay  commonly  tal^  place,  not  at  the  fnmt  of  the 
cart,  but  at  the  back,  in  releasing  and  casting  off  the  tailboard, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  load  against  its  inner  side,  so 
tightening  it  against  every  description  of  bolt  or  staple  placed 
usually  at  one  side,  that  after  several  trials  by  the  hand,  a  rather 
smart  blow  of  the  spade  is  usually  required  to  stir  it,  and  then  the 
sadden  noisy  fall  of  the  tailboard  either  frightens  the  horse  or 
makes  it  move  on  prematurely  as  if  the  load  had  already  been 
tipped.  The  best  contrivance  I  have  ever  seen  for  preventing 
this  inconvenience  has  not  yet  fou^nd  its  way  to  the  eathibiti<His 
•of  the  Society.  It  may  not  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  describe 
it.  A  perpendicular  iron  bar  or  pin  runs  up  the  right  side  of 
the  back  of  the  cart,  between  the  top-rail  and  the  bed-rail,  so  as 
to  receive,  above  and  below,  the  two  clutches  of  a  forked  lever 
whose  long  thin  arm,  acting  as  a  spring,  reaches  to  the  centre  of 
the  tailboard,  where,  with  a  slight  pressure,  it  is  dropped  into  a 
latch  fixed  there  to  receive  it;  the  tailboard  is  then  firmly 
secured  in  its  place.  When  the  load  is  to  be  tipped  a  mere 
touch  in  pressing  the  spring  of  the  lever  lifts  it  out  of  the  latch, 


releasing  at  the  same  moment  the  two  clutches  from  their  hold 
upon  the  pin,  and  the  tailboard  comes  entirely  away  in  the 
workman's  hand,  which  holds  it  by  the  lever  as  a  handle.  The 
release  is  instantaneous,  the  pressure  of  the  load  being  only 
i^inst  the  short  ends  A  and  B  of  a  long  lever,  and  is  not  even 
felt  in  pressing  its  long  arm  at  the  point  C.  The  rough  sketch 
given  above  will  perhaps  convey  the  idea  of  it  better  than 
verbal  description  can  do.  The  hinges  (and  fulcrum)  are  on  the 
tailboard,  at  the  points  D  E.  The  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  use, 
so  fatal  generally  to  ccmtrivances  that  appear  the  most  ingenious, 
when  all  is  fresh  and  new,  and  oiled  and  painted,  have  no  im* 
pairing  effect  whatever  upon  the  quick  release  and  handiness  of 
this  fastening. 
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The  Mowing-machine  triala  took  place  at  some  distance  from 
the  other  implements,  in  ^^  a  small  meadow  of  coarse  rank  herbage, 
intersected  bj  open  drains,  and  ill  adapted  for  anything  but  a 
seTere  trial  of  the  tempers  of  the  ezhibiters,"  to  use  the  words  of 
my  fellow  steward.  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  who  superintended 
their  trial*  After  noticing  Lord  Kinnaird's  and  Mazier's  ma- 
chinesy  be  proceeds,  in  the  communication  I  have  quoted  from,  to 
saj  of  the  third  competitor,  '^  Clayton's  machine  was  admirably 
worked  by  two  cheerful  Yankees,  who  made  light  of  every  diiB- 
colty,  and  most  deservedly  carried  off  the  15L  prize,  doing  their 
work  beautifully,  and  stopping  at  nothing.  On  the  following 
morning  Dray  and  Co.  exhibited  their  mowing  machine,,  which 
was  thought  worthy  of  a  5/.  prize." 

Havingr  been  engaged  during  the  time  of  this  trial  in  the  drill 
and  horse-hoe  fields,  my  first  sight  of  this  meadow  was  during  the 
severe  competition  of  the  Haymakers,  most  carefully  and  admir- 
ably conducted  the  following  day  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Owen. 
The  extreme  coarseness  and  thickness  of  the  grass,  cut  only  the 
day  before,  converting  the  open  drains  above-mentioned  into  so 
maay  blind-ditches,  made  it  indeed  a  trial  of  extraordinary 
severity ;  and  the  herbage  being  very  much  thicker  by  accumula- 
tion at  the  lower  side  of  the  meadow,  afforded  some  good  proofs 
of  the  separating  power  of  the  most  improved  specimens  of  this 
light  and  elegant  implement,  whose  passage  along  a  shorn  hay- 
field  on  a  sumiper  day,  scattering  its  light  load  into  the  air  like 
a  ronaing  halo,  offers  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  sight  that 
modem  a^cultund  machinery  can  boast.  The  careful  and 
detailed  report  of  the  Judges  of  this  and  the  horse-iake  class 
requires  no  comment. 

The  shade  of  Euclid  himself  might  have  been  invoked  to  the 
task  of  dividing  into  eight  tolerably  equal  portions  (correspond- 
ing with  the  number  of  the  competing  machines)  the  indescrib- 
ably-shaped field  of  scanty  rye  upon  which  the  Reaping- 
Boachines  were  to  rehearse  once  again  the  often  repeated 
^^experimentum  in  corpore  vili"  of  tr^o^-cutting.  This  pre- 
liminary work  being,  however,  at  last  roughly  accomplished  (in 
spite  of  an  "  angulus  iste "  that  would  not  capitulate  to  any 
form  of  geometrical  arrangement),  was  well  repaid  by  the  first 
coQclusive  decision  of  the  Judges,  without  motion  for  a  new 
trial  in  August ;  a  system  of  adjournment  which,  if  carried  out  to 
the  full,  might  with  almost  equal  claim  be  extended  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  implements  belonging  to  the  two  first  groups 
of  the  now  triennial  course,  as  will  be  found  instanced  in  the 
suggestioaat  the  close  of  the  appended  Heport  of  Messrs.  Clarke 
And  Owen,  on  the  steam  ploughs,  that  their  further  trial  should 
take  place  in  April  or  May. 

2f2 
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If  the  principle  be  once  admitted  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
seasonable  trial oiihe  respective  agricultural  implements,  it  is  hard 
to  see  where  it  could  properly  end,  except  in  the  reserved  trial 
of  some  implement  for  every  season,  and  almost  every  month  of 
the  year.  Even  in  different  implements  of  the  same  class,  and  that 
of  the  simplest,  ploughs  and  harrows  for  instance,  autumn  cul- 
tivation, when  evaporation  is  declining,  and  the  moisture  of  the 
soil  considerable,  and  spring  tillage,  when  evaporation  is  daily  on 
the  increase,  might  bring  into  use  and  commendation  qualities  of 
an  opposite  character  in  implements  of  the  same  class — as  for 
example  in  the  different  length  of  mould-board  suitable  for 
'^  breaking  up  "  in  the  one  case,  and  breaking  down  the  soil  in 
the  other.  It  might  indeed  be  argued,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  present  systematised  arrangement  having  devoted 
a  particular  year  to  each  group  of  implements,  the  step  is  not 
very  far  from  the  periodic  to  the  subordinate  division  which  the 
different  seasons  suggest  in  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  implements 
that  year  for  trial.  To  the  great  mass  of  visitors  to  the  Show-yard 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  who  never  see  and  hardly 
know  of  the  laborious  trials  occupying  most  of  the  preceding 
week,  it  would  certainly  matter  little  whether  they  read  on  the 
label  of  a  plough,  '^  tried  in  the  heavy  land  last  Frittaj/y*  or 
"  last  Aprily^  but  it  would  matter  very  considerably  to  the 
judges  who  had  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  implement  in  its 
ordinary  circumstances  of  use. 

Last,  and  as  it  may  prove,  not  least  of  all,  comes  the  subject 
of  the  Steam-plough  trials.  It  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  those  who  can  best  explain  the  alternations  of 
public  feeling  and  opinion,  that  at  Chelmsford,  the  year  before, 
the  one  expression  heard  on  every  side  was,  in  various  modes  of 
exclamation,  to  the  effect  that  '*  at  last  the  problem  of  steam- 
culture  was  solved  I "  while  at  Salisbury,  where  the  preparations 
for  this  new  class  of  trials  were  on  a  scale  far  larger,  and  twice 
the  number  of  competitors  were  actually  on  the  field  (several 
more  having  been  entered),  the  general  expression  was  quite  the 
other  way.  Not  that  the  interest  shown,  or  the  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, was  less ;  but  a  feeling  the  opposite  of  anything  like 
sanguine  expectation,  or  the  prospect  of  realized  results,  seemed 
to  have  gained  ground  during  the  lapse  of  the  twelvemonth. 
Whether  it  was  that  there  had  been  time  to  reflect  that,  after  all, 
there  was  nothing  really  new  in  ploughing  by  steam,  except 
perhaps  in  the  subordinate  ingenuity  of  improved  details  in  con- 
necting the  implement  with  the  engine,  or  in  turning  at  the  head- 
lands, or  whether  simply  because  the  novelty  of  the  thing  as 
matter  of  competitive  trial  had  lost  its  first  freshness ;  the  eager 
expressions  of  expectation  heard  before,  had  subsided  into  a  tone 
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and  attitude  of  mere  criticizing  interest,  somewhat  difficult  indeed 
either  to  accommodate,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  police,  to 
^'keep  back,"  so  that  the  ploughs,  and  workmen  attending  the 
machinery,  might  have  room  to  act,  but  far  from  exhibiting  the 
ready  and  impulsive  conviction  of  a  thing  accomplished,  that 
had  been  noticed  the  year  before. 

Of  the  actual  trials  themselves,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
more  than  will  be  found  in  the  brief  report  of  the  judges.  To  say 
much  is  impossible.  Such  a  soil,  on  such  a  situation,  hardened 
to  such  a  condition  not  only  by  its  own  flinty  nature  but  by  the 
long-continued  influence  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  seasons 
that  has  ever  been  known,  were  enough  to  render  any  trial  prac- 
tically abortive.  But  no  one  who  saw  the  work  performed,  even 
under  these  adverse  circumstances,  by  Mr.  Fowler's  plough,  could 
doubt  that,  in  his  case  at  least  (not  to  the  least  disparage- 
ment of  the  other  competitors),  steam-^&myAtn^,  as  such,  had 
attained  a  degree  of  excellence  comparable  in  point  of  execution 
even  with  the  best  horse-work.  As  to  the  relative  economy, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  calculations  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Amos  and  others  the  year  before,  at  the  adjourned  trial  at 
Boxted  Lodge,  were  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  leave  a  very  in- 
considerable difference  in  favour  of  horse-work.  And  if  this  be 
true  as  a  comparison  merely  taken  acre  for  acre,  or  hour  for  hour, 
every  one  who  knows  the  supreme  value  of  time  in  the  autumn 
months  on  clay  soils,  and  the  difference,  in  capacity  of  day-toark, 
between  a  horse  and  a  steam-engine,  must  be  aware  that  a  new 
multiplier,  at  least  of  2,  if  not  more,  may  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  steam-engine,  regarded  as  an  available  power,  or  auxiliary, 
when  work  is  pressing,  and  when,  according  to  a  well-known 
poetical  authority,  the  best,  or  rather  only  method  to  lengthen 
the  shortening  days  is  to  '^  steal  a  few  hours  from  night." 

But  nobody  had  doubted,  even  so  far  back  as  before  the  well- 
known  experiments  of  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  that  plough- 
ing, as  such,  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  stationary 
steam-engine,  instead  of  horses ;  and  the  trials  made  in  this  matter 
long  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  took  up  the  question 
add  announced  their  premium,  were  not  only  matter  of  iamiliar 
knowledge,  but  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  obsolete ;  and  a  secondary 
stage  of  inquiry  had  begun  to  grow  up,  viz.  looking  at  the 
plough  itself  as  essentially  a  horse-implement,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  at  the  whole  career  and  history  of  the  steam-engine  on  the 
other,  in  its  applications  as  a  substitute  for  horse  and  manual 
power, — whether  the  reiterated  endeavour  to  employ  it  through 
the  agency  of  the  plough  (and  the  argument  applies  equally  to 
the  attempts  made  with  the  spade),  was  not,  in  fact,  assuming  the 
practicability  of  a  combination  opposed  to  the  true  mechanical 
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solution  of  a  problem  so  important — a  mistake  repeatedly  iH 
trated  in  the  progress  of  the  steam-engine — ^and  that  to  this 
might  be  due  the  indifferent  results  obtained,  economical  and 
otherwise. 

This  was,  and  still  is,  a  view  taken  chiefly  by  those  who  r^ard 
the  subject  rather  from  an  engineering  than  an  agricultural  point. 
It  is  something,  and  no  small  thing,  to  a  farmer  to  find  a  new 
power  that  can  plough  as  well,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  cheaply, 
as  a  team  of  horses.  But  to  an  engineer  familiar  with  the  m- 
rivalled  capacity  and  concentrated  action  with  which  the  steam* 
engine  has  outstripped,  almost  beyond  the  scope  of  serious  com- 
parison, the  different  forms  of  muscular  power — new  modelling 
every  process  and  recasting  the  very  systems  it  has  been  sum- 
moned to  the  aid  of, — the  idea  of  a  mere  and  almost  doubtful 
equality  of  results,  presents  at  once,  instead  of  complacent  satis* 
faction,  the  suspicion  that  there  must  be  something  fundamentally 
wrong.  Such  praise  as  that  contained  in  the  assertion  that  it 
'*  cultivates  almost  if  not  quite  as  well  and  economically  as  horses 
can,"  is  to  his  ears  simple  condemnation.  **  Surely  there  must 
be  some  mistake!"  is  the  reply  which  his  whole  experience  of 
the  preceding  triumphs  of  that  majestic  power,  would  suggest  as 
his  first  reflection.  Nor  is  this  any  mere  postulate  of  science,  or 
conclusion  from  abstruse  reasoning :  it  is  open  to  the||>bserva- 
tion  of  every  mind,  scientific  or  otherwise,  that  can  only  free 
itself  from  the  force  of  habit,  and  analyse  the  form  and  action  of 
the  implements  themselves  and  their  special  relation  to  the  power 
with  which  they  are  connected  by  natural  affinity.  And  this  ques- 
tion, far  from  having  been  set  at  rest  by  the  comparative  success 
attained  in  steam-ploughing  (admitting  that  to  its  fullest  extent), 
is  rather  countenanced  by  the  smallness  of  the  direct  gain,  if  gain 
it  can  be  called,  and  the  want  of  simplicity  (the  test  of  mechanical 
as  well  as  all  other  truth)  by  which  the  result  obtained  is  still 
characterized. 

It  was  under  such  impression^  and  with  the  view  of  dFawxag 
the  attention  of  manufacturers  into  a  broader  field  of  enquiry 
than  that  which  had  repeatedly  ended  in  unsuccessful  experiments 
with  the  plough,  and  still  later  with  the  spade,  that  a  premium 
of  the  unusual  amount  of  200/.,  increased  afterwards  to  500/.,  was 
offered,  in  order  to  promote  the  discovery  of  an  instrumentality 
capable  of  developing  for  agriculture  an  economy,  at  least  ap- 
proaching if  not  equalling  that  which  the  application  of  steam 
power  had  brought  to  other  mechanical  operations.  A  prise  so 
instituted,  and  of  such  amount,  was  of  course  altogether  out  of 
the  categoiy  of  the  ordinary  premiums  of  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
pounds,  annually  awarded  and  renewed^  for  the  best  plough,  or 
drill,  or  haymaker,  or  reaper,  or  other  implement  of  ike  5 
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in  each  of  the  well-known  classes  of  already  exisiviff  farm-imple- 
jnents ;  and  is,  when  awarded,  awarded  but  once  and  for  ever ; 
and  a  hurried  or  premature  adjudication  of  it,  on  the  joistaken 
footing  of  an  annual  prize,  would  be,  first,  that  the  very  next 
jear  might  stultify  retrospectively  and  irremediably  the  hasty 
award,  by  producing  a  machine  answering  literally  the  inten- 
tion as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  definition,  by  being  an 
economical  substitute,  more  especially  for  clay  soils,  for  the  there 
not  faultless  plough,  or  the  perhaps  not  directly  imitable  spade ; 
secondly,  that  should  this  not  happen,  the  fact  of  the  adjudication 
having  once  for  all  taken  place  would  greatly  tend  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  further  enquiry  or  experiment  of  the  very  kind 
which  it  was  originally  framed  to  promote. 

When  the  prize  was  offered,  before  the  fever-heat  of  com- 
petition had  set  in,  its  purport  and  construction  were  obvious 
enough ;  yet  few  would  be  disposed  to  say,  unless  blinded  by 
that  which  blinds  the  eye  to  independent  truth,  that  the  lapse  of 
one  year,  or  two,  or  three,  or  even  more,  must  necessarily  draw 
down  an  adjudication  in  the  case  of  a  prize  offered  under  such 
circumstances.  Years  count  but  little  in  the  history  of  invention ; 
and  Time  is  of  its  essence ;  both  for  the  reaction  of  mind  upon 
mind,  and  the  maturing  of  those  systems  already  furthest  in 
advance.  At  the  same  time  it  was  and  still  is  open  to  the  Society 
to  limit  the  period  over  which  the  offer  shall  extend ;  and  at  its 
dose,  failing  a  more  absolute  attainment  of  the  object  sought, 
to  award  or  divide  the  amount  according  to  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  competitors,  though  not  strictly  coming  within  the 
^wording  of  the  premium ;  thenceforward,  allowing  a  prize  simply 
£or  the  *'best  system  of  steam-ccdtivation "  to  take  its  place 
amongst  the  ordinary  annual  prizes  of  the  Society. 

There  are,  however,  already  many  indications  that  the  question 
of  comparative  economy,  between  steam  and  horse  power  in  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  is  not  unlikely  to  pass  altogether  from  the 
province  of  the  engineer,  and  the  adjudication  that  hangs  upon 
^  the  trial  of  a  day.  It  has  already  become  matter  of  experimental 
proof  that  upon  certain  classes  of  clay  soils  most  subject  to 
Ji^nry  by  the  tread  of  horses,  the  economy  of  steam  culture 
receives  its  truest  and  final  evidence  not  in  the  mere  excellence 
of  work  performed,  or  the  merit  however  great  of  a  well-turned 
fiurrow-slice  in  the  ploughing  of  the  field  ;  but  that  a  true  com- 
parative judgment  must  await  the  r0Uping  of  the  produce^  and 
this,  moreover,  not  at  the  end  of  a  single  year  or  the  gathering 
of  a  single  crop ;  but  that  the  liberty  of  a  more  perfect  selection  of 
season,  and  condition  of  soil  for  cultivation,  and  the  absolute  and, 
so  to  speak,  repeated  avoidance  of  the  tread  of  horses,  year  after 
year,  not  only  brings  about  a  permanent  and  almost  constitutional 
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change  of  character  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  such  soils,  but 
(in  analogy  with  the  effects  of  drainage)  enables  the  adoption 
upon  them  of  a  SYSTEM  of  agriculture,  to  which  under  horse- 
power they  were  before  entirely  negative.  If  this  be  true, — and 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Woolston  seems  to  have  suggested, 
if  it  have  not  established  it  in  the  case  of  his  own  soil,  it  is  a  step 
in  advance,  of  far  higher  character  and  emprise  than  any  derived 
from  a  mere  comparison  of  mechanical  results  upoii  a  trial-field 
during  the  exhibition  of  a  week. 

No  stronger  evidence  of  the  unsuitability  of  horse-work  on 
clay  soils,  could  be  adduced  than  the  assertion  often  heard,  on 
such  soils,  that  two  yeari  mischief  has  been  done  in  cases  where, 
from  carting  over,  or  ploughing,  at  improper  seasons,  the  soil  has 
been  kneaded  and  tempered  to  an  unusual  degree.  A  system  of 
culture  which  permanently  excludes  the  compression  of  the  tread 
year  after  year,  and  leaves  such  soils  open  and  porous  to  the 
highest  degree  they  will  admit  of,  offers  a  benefit,  which  it  is 
hardly  rating  too  high  to  compare  with  the  introductipn  of  turnip 
husbandry  and  the  tread  of  the  sheepfold  upon  sandy  and  other 
light  soils  subject  to  the  opposite  evil  of  too  great  porosity. 

All  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  characteristics 
and  temper  of  what  are  called  '^  sticky  soils ''  (not  due  to  clay 
alone)  are  aware  that,  to  a  degree  which  in  their  case  can  hardly 
be  over-stated,  the  true  cultivator  and  best  agent  of  all  me- 
chanical amelioration  is  the  Atmosphere.  No  cleavage  by  arti- 
ficial means  can  approach  its  power  of  comminution  and  separa- 
tion, or  insure  that  permanence  of  lightened  texture,  by  the  burst- 
ing action  from  within  which  follows  its  effectual  exposure  in 
the  coarsest  form  to  the  natural  solvents,  not  of  the  winter's  frost 
alone,  but  of  every  season  in  its  turn.  Compression  from  j^ the 
treading  of  the  team,  or  other  causes,  even  in  summer,  when  it 
seems  most  innocent,  with  its  powdering  operation  upon  the  sur- 
face, is  a  specific  violation  of  tile  only  form  of  contract  with  Art 
or  Nature  under  which  such  soils  will  develop  their  best  qualities, 
in  giving  full  action  to  the  manure,  and  yielding  the  largest, 
artificial  produce.  Even  when  ploughed  by  steam,  where  no 
compression  is  inflicted  except  that  necessitated  from  below  in  the 
uptearing  of  the  furrow-slice,  there  is  compression  sufficient  to  con- 
tract internally,  as  well  as  to  glaze  superficially,  the  stubborn  mass, 
which,  if  not  by  every  means  coaxed  to  the  utmost  freedom  and 

S>rosity,  *'  saddens  "  in  'the  opposite  direction  only  too  readily, 
ence  one  of  the  reasons  why  such  land  when  laid  down  to 
pasture  is  so  long  before  it  attains  to  a  free  and  healthy  turf ;  yet 
in  process  of  time,  if  laid  down  in  good  heart,  it  does  attain  its 
proper  mechanical  condition,  and  then  produces  valuable  herb- 
age that  develops  its  high  chemical  qualities.     That  the  steam 
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plough  is  a  comparative  boon  to  such  soils,  in  so  far  as  it  relieves 
from  superficial  traffic,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  that  in  the  com- 
pression of  the  subsoil,  aggravated  by  its  increased  weight,  and 
in  the  turning  upon  the  headlands,  it  retains  unaltered  some  of 
the  worst  features,  is  equally  open  to  observation.  It  is  the 
common  practice  of  workmen  desiring  to  arrest  the  penetration  or 
escape  of  water,  to  draw  the  back  of  the  spade  with  a  light  smear- 
ing action  along  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  dam  or  trench.  On 
soils  with  only  an  ordinary  proportion  of  clay  the  effect  is  in- 
stantaneous, and  lasts  a  considerable  time.  What  they  do  with 
a  purpose,  the  plough  does  incidentally,  but  with  a  far  heavier 
and  continuous  path  over  the  whole  field,  leaving  an  annual 
hardened  under-pan,  which,  whether  on  drained  or  undrained 
land,  certainly  formed  no  part  of  the  intended  operation  of  the 
farmer,  and  is  therefore  demonstrably  to  reason,  as  well  as  by 
the  ocular  evidence  left  in  the  open  furrows,  a  faulty  action 
demanding,  and  suggesting,  a  remedy. 

It  is  in  these  apparently  inseparable  traits  of  the  passage  of 
the  plough  through  clay  soils  that  the  best  comment  seems  to  be 
contained  on  the  question  again  indicated  in  the  judges'  Report 
on  the  steam  ploughs, — whether  they  can  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  *'  substitute."  There  is  little  need  to  consider  this.  When  it 
is  already  evident  that  a  plough  worked  by  steam-power  gets  rid 
of  some  oi  the  evils  incidental,  on  certain  soils,  to  that  worked  by 
horses,  it  becomes  quite  conceivable  that  retaining  substantially 
the  same  form,  it  might  yet  come  to  get  rid  of  those  remaining. 
Xhe  nominal  objection  could  hardly  survive  the  real  one,  since  the 
only  object  of  substitution  is  the  complete  removal  in  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  defects  in  the  original.  This  accomplished,  substi- 
tution is,  literally  as  well  as  substantially,  attained,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  to  prohibit  similarity  of 
form  in  the  instrument  which  shall  furnish  the  whole  of  the  quali- 
ties required  (as  may  be  partially  instanced  in  Mr.  Halkett's 
plan,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  plough  is  borne  upon  the  rail 
and  not  by  t^e  subsoil) ;  while  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  prize  which  prohibits  a  suspension 
of  judgment,  while  this  object  may  be  in  process  of  accom- 
plishment. 

What  is  sought  for  in  the  application  of  steam  to  cultivation 
is  an  improved  system  in  aid  of  those  disadvantages  apparently 
inseparable  from  horse-power  on  clay  soils,  which  are  specifically 
detrimental  to  their  best  nature  and  development,  placing  them 
in  a  scale  of  factitious  inferiority,  regard  being  had  both  to  their 
chemical  qualities,  and  their  mechanical  capabilities. 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  this  Report,  and  with  it  the  duties 
of  an  office,  which,  extending  over  four  years,  as  it  brings  some 
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responsibilities,  leaves  behind  it  some  experiences,  I  avail  in jsdf 
of  the  opportunity  of  noticing  one  or  two  points  connected  with 
its  discharge,  which  appear  to  merit  the  consideration  of  a  Societj 
desirous  of  carrying  out  in  the  most  efficient  manner  objects  sd 
intrinsically  and  nationally  valuable  as  those  which  are  committed, 
ior  the  time  being,  to  the  stewards  and  the  judges  at  the  anmial 
meetings  in  July.  It  has  long  been  matter  of  remark,  and  is  % 
constantly  felt  inconvenienoe  and  even  hardship  by  the  judges,  that 
at  each  town  in  succession  where  the  meeting  is  held,  each  equally 
crowded — and  elevated,  amongst  other  excitements,  to  the  highest 
possible  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  night's  lodging  measured 
in  the  minutest  scale  of  accommodation — ^they  arrive  by  the  train 
with  less  direction  than  a  ticketed  parcel  (exemplifying  that  maxim 
in  railroad  economics  that  passengers  are  the  only  goods  that  load 
and  unload  themselves),  and  strangers  to  the  place  from  first  to 
last,  they  find  themselves  each  paired  in  dnt/  with  some  other 
judge,  who  has  been  launched,  perhaps,  firom  an  opposite  line  of 
rail,  upon  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town,  and  has  there  dropped  at 
once  into  like  unrepose  and  extortion.  They  are  thus  separated 
after  tlieir  dajrs'  duties  are  over,  at  the  very  periods  most  favonr- 
able  for  conference  on  their  awards  and  the  preparation  of  their 
joint  Reports ;  or  by  a  still  worse  fate  they  find  themselves  con- 
gregated at  some  noisy  overcrowded  inn,  where  stndy  and  sedo- 
sion  are  impossible.  The  busiest  bee  makes  but  littie  honey 
during  swarming-time,  stunned  and  distracted  by  the  tympaoo- 
clastic  influence  that  custom  superadds  to  honour  such  ocxrasions, 
and  without  any  practicable  centre  of  ooheience  to  resort  to ;  and 
it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  if,  under  soch  circamstanoea, 
the  senior  steward,  instead  of  receiving  the  judges'  valuable 
Seports  fresh  from  the  vivid  pen  of  each  day*s  impression  and 
experience,  has  the  mortification  to  find  the  great  meeting  dia- 
persed,  July  gone — and  how  many  months  more  shall  I  say? 
«— before  that  which  is  never  so  good,  never  so  easy  again,  is 
at  length  reduced  to  formal  shape,  but  never  to  the  first  condilifm 
and  quality  that  it  wore  in  embryo  while  the  UtUe  attendant 
incidents  of  thought  and  circumstance  were  fresh  upon  the 
memory. 

Surely  out  of  the  thousands  who  subscribe  to  the  invaluable 
objects  of  the  Royal  Agricultuni  Society  of  England  in  its  Meet* 
ings,  there  are  few  who  would  hold  the  meney  ill  laid  ont  that 
provided  the  judges  of  the  annual  shows  a  central  and  private 
place  of  business  and  rest,  secuied  beforehand,  and  adapted  to 
the  useful  and  necessary  object  which  for  the  time  being  unites 
them  as  one  body,  and  for  some  purposes  (as  the  reapers,  steam- 
ploughs,  &c.\  as  one  **  bench.'' 

The  same  remark  applies  in  the  case  of  the  stewards  themsdve% 
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with  a  force  diminisbed  only  by  the  readier  pre-combination — ^pos- 
sible but  not  sure— of  a  smaller  number,  but  increased  by  the 
responsible  and  costly  reception  awaiting  them,  individually,  as  the 
tempoFBry  representatives  of  a  great  and  wealthy  Society.  1 1  may 
be  that  in  a  great  body  comprising  so  much  wealth  and  honour,  the 
usual  experience  of  a  narrowed  selection  of  officers  to  fill  important 
posts  which  such  causes  are  apt  to  generate,  may  have  been  as 
yet  indistinctly  felt,  obscured  by  the  reluctance  of  individual 
acknowledgment,  or  the  easy  self-release  from  voluntary  obliga- 
tion ;  but  if  the  full  and  conscientious  performance  of  duties 
honorary  in  name,  but  becoming  annually  more  real  and  exacting, 
he  an  object  worth  attention,  it  may  be  allowed  to  one  for  whom 
the  four  years'  task  is  ended,  to  recommend  that  in  future  these 
honorary  duties  should  be  rendered  less  extravagantly  burthen- 
some.  The  anxious  labours  of  long  days  unaided  (except  by  some 
'*  field  assistant "  from  the  locality,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  embarrassed  by  the  requirements  of  his  new  position)  should 
he  relieved  from  the  personal  inconveniences  of  an  over-crowded 
town,  where  no  head-quarters  are  provided  by  the  Society  for 
those  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  offices  which  render  inadmis- 
sible the  courteous  offers  of  neighbouring  hospitality ; — offers 
dmt  have  ever  marked  to  the  Society  the  cordial  welcome  every- 
where awaiting  its  representatives  and  members,  and  the  value 
with  which  its  visits  are  justly  received. 


DaiiiJk 

In  the  trialfl  of  the  various  descriptions  of  drills  at  Salishuiy,  the  judges 
were  agreeably  surprised,  and  astouished,  at  the  numbers  brought  for  exhibition. 
The  workmanship  of  many  was  of  a  veiy  superior  description,  and  the  general 
work  in  field  operation  was  good. 

To  commence  describing  some  of  them,  we  must  begin  with  the  univerBal 
drills,  and  first  with  that  of  Messrs.  Homsby,  which  won  the  first  prize,  and 
whose  adi^tation  of  vulcanised  Indian-rubBer  tubes*  is,  we  think,  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  tin  pipes,  and  one,  we  think,  which  ought  to  be  followed 
by  all  drill  makers.  Their  plan  also  for  altering  the  position  of  the  seed 
coulters  when  sowing  guano  at  the  same  time,  is  a  great  point  gained,  as  it 
prevents  the  necessity  of  placing  the  E^ed  directly  asx  the  manure.  This 
machine  worked  admirahly ;  the  seed  box  is  balanced  on  its  centre  for  hill 
ndes,  and  can  be  r^ulated  while  at  work.  The  manure  and  seed  coulters  are 
on  dJ^Gferent  levers,  and  their  depth  is  regulated  by  weights.  This  drill  cleared 
itself  of  rubbish  better  than  anv  of  the  others  that  were  tried.  The  coulters  are 
all  of  wrought  iron,  and  steeled. 

To  Messrs.  Garrett  we  gave  the  second  prize  for  an  excellent  machine,  fitted 
with  the  broadcast  manure  distributor  of  Mr.  Chamhers ;  this  we  found  an 
ejcellent  drill ;  but  while  we  praise  the  work  done  by  hoth  the  above  machines, 

*  Whidi  we  believe  Mesan.  Homsby  first  produced  at  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Sqpiety's  show  at  Exeter. 
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we  do  not  approve  of  the  combination  which  is  found  to  be  necessary  in  ^ 
universal  drills,  causing  them  to  be  very  expensive  and  heavy.  Messrs.  Hobnes^s 
drill  in  this  class  was  commended. 

In  the  class  of  com  drills  we  gave  the  first  prize  to  Messrs.  Holmes ;  it  is  an 
excellent  machine,  of  light  draught,  and  the  price  moderate  compared  with  the 
others  on  aocoimt  of  its  greater  width,  viz.  2  feet.  It  has  a  brass  index  to 
each  slide,  and  thus  a  regular  supply  is  kept  up  to  each  coulter.  The  steerftg? 
from  behind  is  good,  and  it  has  a  useful  adaptation  for  hill  sides.  Id  this 
class  we  highly  commended  the  drills  of  Messrs.  Homsby  and  Garrett. 

In  the  class  of  small  occupation  drills  we  gave  an  equal  prize  to  Messn. 
Garrett,  and  Messrs.  Homsby,  both  machines  weir  worthy  the  attention  of 
small  farmers ;  both  did  excellent  work.   We  also  commended  Messrs.  Bolmes'a. 

In  the  class  of  ridge  drills  for  turnips  and  mangold  wurtzel,  we  cannot  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  Homsby's  machine.  No 
alteration  of  spindle  is  required,  and  the  patent  rollers  are  made  for  different 
width  of  ridges,  and  are  easily  altered ;  it  has  a  reverse  motion  for  the  manure 
rollers. 

Messrs.  Garrett  received  the  second  prize  for  a  very  good  machine ;  it  is  fitted 
with  Mr.  Chambers's  manure  distributor,  and  workai  very  well,  but  the  ridges 
were  not  left  as  perfect  as  by  the  preceding  one. 

Messrs.  Holmes's  is  a  very  good  machine,  but  leaves  the  ridges  too  fiat 
While  naming  these  three  last  machines,  we  beg  to  observe  there  S&  great 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  farmers,  whether  it  is  better  to  leave  the  ridges 
high  or  to  fatten  them ;  we  think  that  fiat  ridges  are  not  so  afiected  by  drought 
as  higher  ones,  but  this  is  quite  a  question  between  heavy  and  ll^ht  laaid 
farmers. 

The  dropwater-drill  of  Messrs.  Garrett,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Chambers, 
deserves  every  commendation ;  the  work  done  by  it  was  most  re^^ular  and 
efficient ;  it  did  not  appear  the  least  liable  to  choke,  or  to  drop  the  water, 
except  in  the  exact  place  required.     We  gave  it  the  first  prize. 

We  commended  the  drop  water-drill  of  Messrs.  Eeeves,  but  the  water  was 
delivered  in  rather  too  continuous  a  stream  to  be  perfect. 

Messrs.  Keeves  had  also  a  new  implement^  very  useful  and  moderate  in 
price,  for  depositing  any  dry  artificial  manure,  in  four  rows,  18  inches  apart, 
without  mixing  ashes.    We  awarded  to  it  a  medal. 

To  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  we  awarded  a  medal  for  a  "  Drill  Presser" 
to  follow  three  ploughs ;  it  did  beautiful  work.  The  pressers  have  flat  edges, 
and  the  seed  falls  in  the  trenches  made  by  them,  as  if  broadcast ;  instead  of,  as 
with  a  drill,  one  on  the  other.  Two  horses  work  it  with  ease,  and  it  covers  the 
seed  as  soon  as  it  is  sown. 

Having  now  noticed  the  drills  to  which  we  gave  prizes,  we  must  add  that 
many  excellent  machines  were  brought  to  trial,  but  amongst  so  many  we  were 
obliged  to  draw  a  line,  and  taking  all  the  pains  we  could,  we  cannot  compare 
the  work  done  to  that  of  the  prize  machines.  As  judges  we,  of  course,  had  to 
look  at  the  work  done  in  our  presence^  not  at  what  we  were  told  a  drill  may  be 
able  to  do ;  we  looked  strictly  to  work  and  workmanship,  but  to  name  all  our 
likes  and  dislikes  of  so  many  different  machines  tpould  fill  a  volume,  while 
still  few  might  agree  with  our  opinion,  on  their  own  use  and  experience  of  this 
or  that  machine.  Bearing  in  mind  tiie  triennial  trials,  we  sifted  the  merits  of 
each  drill  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  ;  we  wish  to  make  no  excuses  for  mis- 
takes if  we  made  any,  but  we  are  well  aware  there  were  many  disappointed 
makers ;  and  if  we  had  been  guided  by  all  we  were  told,  we  might  certainh^ 
assure  the  public  there  was  not  a  bad  drill  in  the  yaixi,  though  we  must  add, 
that  after  trial,  some  makers  had  the  candour  to  own  that  their  drills  were 
deficient.  Tl\e  length  of  time  that  was  to  pass  before  another  trial  of  these 
machines  could  take  place,  made  us  try  many  that  we  should  otherwise  not 
liave  taken  to  the  field  ;  in  order  that,  while  endeavouring  to  do  our  duty  io  the 
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Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  we  should  not  disappoint  any  one  of  the  candidates. 
Before  closing  this  report  we  must  again  say  we  do  not  approve  of  the  com- 
bined universal  drills ;  a  good  manure  distributor  and  a  com  drill  are  much 
better  separate,  instead  of  so  much  alteration  and  laying  aside  of  this  and  that 
part  of  the  machine.  The  fore-steerage,  now  so  much  in  vogue,  also  causes 
the  attendance  of  an  extra  man  and  U,  lOs.  extra  in  the  first  cost  of  the  drill. 
This  latter  item  is  a  needless  expense  when  we  see  the  work  so  well  done  by 
drills  only  fitted  with  bock  steerage. 

Uniyersal-Dbills. 


stand. 

Article. 

Name. 

Price. 

Remarks.* 

9 
28 
65 

1 
1 
2 

Hornsby  .. 
Garrett    .. 
Holmes    .. 

£.    «.    d. 
51     0    0 
51  10    0 
31  10    0 

Prize  of  Five  Pounds. 
Ditto  Three  Pounds. 
Commended. 

65 

9 

28 

9 


28 

9 

65 


9 
28 
65 


28 
35 


2 
7 
3 


10 
5 

4 


7 

4 
6 


11 
3 


Holmes    .. 

Hornsby  .. 
Garrett  . . 
Hornsby  .. 


Cork-Drills. 
27    2    0 


26  10 

27  0 
29  10 


0 
0 
0 


Prize  of  Seven  Pounds. — Two  feet  of 

extra  width. 
Highly  commended  I  Fore    Steerage, 
Highly  commended  /     42.  10«.  extra. 
Highly  cORunended. 


Drills  for  Small  Occupations. 


Garrett 

Hornsby 

Holmes 


Hornsby 

Garrett 

Holmes 


Garrett 
Reeves 


19  5 
19  5 
19  10 


0 
0 
0 


Prize  of  Two  Pounds. 

Ditto  ditto. 

Commended. 


Hidoe-Drills. 


29 
24 
25 


0 
7 
0 


0 
6 
0 


Prize  of  Five  Pounds. 
Ditto  Two  Pounds. 
Highly  commended. 


Dropwatkr-Drills. 


33  10 
28  10 


0 
0 


Prize  of  Foxir  Pounds, 
Highly  commended. 


Pateitt  Eoonomical  Drill.    New  Implement. 
35    I     13    I  Reeves     ..   |  12    0    0  |  Medal.—If  with  wood  wheels,  12.  extra. 

Drill-Presser. 
47    I       1     I  Howard    ..  I  16    0    0  |  Medal. 


H.  B.  Caldwell, 
J.  Druce. 


Having  bought  a  drill  presser  at  Salisbury,  and  having  since  worked  it 
on  his  farm,  the  undersigned  only  thinks  it  strict  justice  to  Messrs.  Howard 
to  express  his  decided  approbation  of  it. 

H.  B.  Caldwell. 
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MXSUBJR  DlSTBIBUTOBS. 

The  portion  of  the  prize  list  which  was  allotted  to  us  comprised  the  Mannie 
Distributors  and  the  miscellaneous  department.  The  sum  of  201.  was  to  be 
awaked  \o  the  Distributors,  but  for  the  miscellaneous  articles  we  had  no  monej 
prizes,  and  only  such  of  the  medals  as  the  judges  in  the  other  classes  could 
spare.  Of  the  twelve  which  the  Society  ofifered  they  took  but  five,  leaving  us 
seven  to  award  over  our  large  and  varied  department. 

The  dry  manure  distributors  were  the  first  selected  for  trial.  These  machines 
were  required  to  sow  half  an,  acre  at  the  rate  of  2  bushela  per  acre,  and  half  anaore 
at  30  bushels ;  also  to  distribute  wet,  coarse,  and  fine  manure.  Of  course  the  price, 
workmanship,  and  simplicity  of  the  machines  were  taken  into  consideratioQ. 
Six  Distributors  were  brought  to  the  trial  field,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
three  foremost  were  those  of  Messra.  Chambers,  Reeves,  and  Holmes.  The  first 
and  the  last  have  now  been  some  time  before  the  public ;  a  description  of  them, 
therefore,  would  be  superfluous,  especially  as  an  account  of  them,  and  their 
lengthy  trial  in  1854,  was  detailed  by  the  Carlisle  judges.  Mr.  Reeves's  dis- 
tributor is  quite  new.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  construction.  There  is  only 
one  box  in  which  revolve  a  row  of  Archimedean  screws.  These  turn  the 
manure  out  at  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  a  slide  diminishes  or  increases 
the  openings,  and  thus  determines  the  quantity  to  be- sown.  The  price  (102.) 
is  greatly  in  its  favour,  but  then  its  extreme  simplicity  renders  the  cost  of 
making  it  very  trifling.  Neither  the  materials  nor  tiie  workmanship  were  first- 
rate,  and  there  must  be  a  considerable  profit  to  the  inventor  at  the  present 
price.  On  the  whole  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  machine.  It  sowed  a 
small  quantity  of  fine  manure  with  great  regularity,  and  all  other  sorts  very 
fairly.  It  requires  a  stirrer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  box.  This  and  one  or 
two  trifliug  alterations  in  matters  of  detail  which  we  pointed  out  to  the  manu- 
facturer will  tend  greatly  to  improve  this  machine.  Mr.  Holmes's  distributor 
sowed  coarse  manure  better  than  any  of  the  others,  but  Mr.  Chambers's 
seemed  to  us  the  more  generally  useful  machine,  as  it  acted  well  in  distributing 
all  the  manures,  whether  dry  or  wet,  coarse  or  fine,  a  large  quantity  or  a 
small.  The  price  is  high,  20  guineas ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
about  it,  and  that  work  is  turned  out  in  first-rate  style.  This  is  essential, 
for  such  corrosive  manures  as  guano,  salt,  and  the  like,  speedily  damage  all 
iron  work  which  is  not  well  made,  and  of  the  best  materials.  We  awarded 
Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons,  for  Chambers's  broadcast  manure  distributor,  the  som 
of  82.    To  each  of  the  other  two  we  gave  a  5/.  prize. 

It  has  recently  been  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Implement  judges  to  point 
out  to  the  public  the  shortcomings  of  the  imsucoessful  machines.  We  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  this.  We  explained  to  the  makers,  as  courteously  as  we 
could,  what  we  thought  the  chief  defects  in  their  machines,  but  those  remarks 
do  not  ^vant  to  be  paraded  before  the  public.  The  abscoioe  of  a  prize  or  a 
commendation  will  show  we  did  not  appreciate  this  or  that  implement  very 
highly,  and  as  long  as  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Society  they  ought  to  be 
considered  as  certificates  of  merit,  and  direct  the  agriculturist  to  the  best 
implement  in  its  class.  We  can  confidently  recommend  any  of  the  three 
Salisbury  prize-Distributors  to  our  brother  farmers.  If  they  want  a  machine 
to  sow  any  sort  or  any  quantity  of  manure,  and  do  not  mind  the  price  or  its 
weight,  Chambers's  is  the  best ;  if  they  require  one  to  sow  coarse  or  bns 
manure,  Mr.  Holmes's  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  if  Aey  wish  for  one  that  will 
distribute  a  small  quantity  of  fine  manure  with  great  exactness,  then  we 
should  recommend  Mr.  Reeves's.  And  this,  after  aU,  is  a  great  point ;  we  do 
not  so  often  want  distributors  to  scatter  a  lot  of  rough  stuff,  as  to  sow  from  2  to 
4  bushels  of  highly  concentrated  manures.  We  have  said  tiiat  Mr.  Chambers's 
machine  was  well  made.    We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  oak  was  beauti- 
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fiillj  Tarnishedy  die  iron  work  well  bnrxuiihed,  at  that  the  paint  iras  of  the 
softest  blue,  but  we  mean  that  the  workmanfihip  of  all  and  every  part  of  the 
machine  was  strong  and  exoellent,  and  we  were  niUy  confirmed  in  our  opinion 
by  the  willing  testimony  of  the  consoUing  engineer.  Then  as  to  the  length  of 
the  trials.  In  a  very  short  time  we  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  which  were  the 
three  best  machines.  Some  of  the  distribntora  we  did  not  require  to  do  mudi. 
One  can  see  as  well  in  five  minutes  as  in  an  hour  what  a  machine  cannot  do, 
but  it  requires  a  long  and  vairied  trial  to  say  with  certainty  which  unarhinw^ 
out  of  a  lot  of  good  ones,  is  the  heti. 

The  liquid  manure  distributors  were  next  tried.  We  oonsider  these  distri- 
butors should  also  serve  as  water  carta.  Sowing  artificial  manures  by  such 
means  we  think  useless,  and  therdbre  did  not  much  approve  of  Mr.  Beevea's 
ingenious  machine  for  that  purpose.  The  liquid  drill  may  be  of  great  servioe* 
but  when  artificial  manures  are  to  be  sown  with  water,  diey  are  best  deposited 
in  the  grouiid  and  covered  up,  not  scattered  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil.  There 
ia  plenty  oi  liquid  manure  which  now  escapes  from  our  yards ;  we  do  not  want 
to  make  more,  but  rather  economise  what  we  have.  The  chief  supply  is  in  the 
winter ;  and  as  the  distributor  is  hardly  wanted  in  the  summer  montiis,  it  should 
serve  on  the  farm  to  carry  water  when  most  needed,  and  when  it  would  be 
otherwise  idle.  We  tried  several ;  none  showed  any  great  superiority,  and  but 
vny  few  scattered  the  water  well.  Mr.  James's  worked  the  best;  it  has  a 
lai)^  trough  for  distributing  the  liquid,  arid  when  this  is  removed  it  becomes  an 
eoBoeUent  water  cart.*  It  has  two  strainers  which  prevent  the  admission  of  sny* 
thing  that  would  choke  the  delivery,  and  the  tap  is  easily  worked  by  a  man 
who  rides  or  walks  in  front.  It  holds  270  gallons  and  scatters  the  liquid  12 
or  14  feet  wide.  The  cart  is  all  composed  of  wood,  well  seasoned,  and  well 
made ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  fi>r  24/.  is  a  great  price.  We  awarded  Mr.  James 
the  prize  of  22» 

Wk.  Chalcbajt. 

Clabe  Skwbll  Read. 


Hqbss-hoeb. 

The  statistics  of  the  Society  will  show  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  implements  that  were  exhibited  at  the  SaUsbiiry  Meeting,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  report  fiivourablv  of  the  continued  improvement  made  from  time  to 
time  in  their  general  details,  not  only  in  simplicity  of  construction,  but  in 
workmanship.  These  improvements  have  been  noticed  before ;  they  still  pro- 
gress, not  only  in  the  articles  exhibited  for  trial,  and  which  came  under  our 
adjudication,  but  in  those  which  wait  their  turn  in  the  triennial  test.  The 
borse-hoes,  both  for  com  and  roots,  were  an  interesting  class.  Of  these 
28  entered  for  trial,  and  26  came  to  the  field,  and  received  our  best  care 
and  attention.  Some  of  these  hoes  were  adapted  for  both  com  and  roots, 
being  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  changes  in  the  details  so  as  to  accom- 
modate wide  or  narrow  drills.  Although  this  may  be  apparently  a  con- 
venience, yet  we  doubt  if,  in  the  end,  it  is  so,  satisfied  as  we  are  that  if  a 
machine  or  implement  will  do  one  thing,  and  do  it  well,  it  is  sufficient.  The 
principle  of  "  general  purposes,**  and  the  ease  and  facilities  of  change  from  one 
kind  of  work  to  another,  nave  been  generally  approved  until  a  few  years  ago. 
This  is  not  at  present  so  much  in  force,  and,  as  before  observed,  to  do  one  thing 
well  appears  to  be  sufficient.  In  those  districts  of  the  country  where  the 
Nc»rthumbrian  or  ridge  system  of  growing  turnips  is  practised  (and  this,  it 
must  be  admitted;  is  a  very  extensive  district),  a  common  rule  is  ob.servcd 
of  drilling;  two  rows  at  once  by  means  of  a  double  ridge  drill.  However  im- 
perfect the  work  may  be,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  two  rows  arc  not  always 
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straight,  they  must  he  parallel.  Hence  it  appears  that  if  a  horse-hoe  can  he 
constructed  to  hoe  two  rows  at  once,  or,  as-  it  may  he  hetter  expressed  and 
understood,  hoe  one  space  and  two  halves,  douhle  the  quantity  of  work  will  he 
accomplished.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  turnips  on  the  flat, 
where  four-row  drills  (which  is  frequently  the  case)  are  used.  And  as  hoeing 
two  rows  of  turnips  at  one  and  the  same  operation  is  only  moderate  work  for 
a  horse,  we  incline  to  believe  that  this  kind  of  horse-hoe  will  be  most  required. 
Several  hoes  were  exhibited  and  entered  for  trial,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
thin  the  plants  by  striking  them  across.  Of  this  class  Messrs.  Howard 
exhibited  one  (stand  47,^  article  5)  on  the  principle  of  a  revolving  harrow, 
and  intended  not  only  to  thin  the  plants  but  to  loosen  and  disturb  the  crust 
which  frequently  surrounds  them.  Although  this  implement  would  he  used 
only  in  a  busy  season,  and  when  men  were  otherwise  employed,  it  has  some 
claims  to  notice  for  ingenuity,  as  well  as  novelty  in  construction.  Mr.  Hudc- 
vale's  revolving  horse-hoe  (stand  5,  article  47)  is  improved'  since  last  year. 
The  stroke  across  the  turnips  is  now  taken  obliquely,  so  that  the  madime 
being  in  motion  the  action  of  the  knife  is  straight.  The  hoe  worked  well,  but 
it  appeared  to  require  some  further  amendment,  and  we  venture  to  hint  that  if 
the  front  wheels  could  be  made  to  work  at  pleasure  either  on  the  ridge  or  in 
the  furrow,  it  would  materially  assist  in  guiding  the  machine  in  the  work. 
And  we  think  it  would  work  steadier  if  the  side  hoes  were  to  take  more  of  an 
anchor  form  behind  the  frame  of  the  Inachine.  And  perhaps  the  knives  would 
carry  less  dirt  and  weeds  if  they  were  narrower,  and  the  space  between  them 
less,  so  that  less  turnips  might  be  left  in  the  tuft.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
this  implement  brought  into  general  use,  and  for  these  reasons  we  have  ven- 
tured an  opinion  and  given  it  a  commendatum,  Mr.  Garrett's  revolving  hoise- 
hoe  (stand  28,  article  16)  was  on  a  siniiilar  plan  to  Huckvale*8,  but  different  in 
construction,  and  not  equal  to  Huckvale's  in  separating  the  turnips  and  cartyiDg 
the  dirt  away.  In  the  class  of  revolving  hoes  must  be  noticed  Mr.  Eaton's 
(stand  20,  article  1).  This  implement  worked  better  on  a  second  trial  than  tae 
first,  but  yet  required  a  good  deal  of  power  to  hold  it  in  proper  position.  We 
thixik  this  implement  and  others  of  a  similar  class  woula  be  improved  if  those 
parts  exerting  most  power  or  doing  most  work  could  be  placed  in  the  aft  part 
of  the  machine,  instead  of  the  centre  or  front,  as  they  generally  are.  This 
arrangement  would  give  increased  stability  to  the  macmne,  and  cause  it  to 
follow  the  line  of  draught  with  greater  accuracy. 

The  following  table  shows  a  classification  of  horse-hoes,  and  we  think  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Society's  premiums  for  the  future  should  distinguish 
between  hoes  for  roots  and  hoes  for  com : — 


Prizes  and 
Awards. 

£.   «.   d, 

3     0     0 


2     0     0 


2     0     0 


Stand. 

Art 
13 

28 

71 

1 

125 

8 

Exhibitor's 
Name. 


Messrs. 
Garrett. 


WilUam 
Smith. 


Priest  and 
Woolnougfa. 


£.    »,   d. 
19    0    0 


8  10    0 


19  10    0 


Remarks, 


Worked  well  on  hard  groand, 
and  crossed  turnips  on  the  flat 
admirably.  This  machine  well 
deserves  its  lugh  reputation. 

This  machine  worked  well  on 
trial ;  it  is  not  large  or  camliroiu» 
and  the  price  moderate ;  it  is  a 
really  useful  machine. 

Worked  very  well  on  the  hardest 
gronnd,  and  capable  of  arrange- 
ment for  hoeing  turnips  on  ridge 
or  fiat,  having  a  parallel  motion 
and  adjusting  ban. 
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H0B8S-H0E8 — continued. 


Prlxctand 
Awards. 


£.  9,  d. 

I  10    0 


1  10    0 


Highly 
com- 
mended. 
Ditto. 


110 


83 


Art 


53        1 


47  I     2 


Ditto.   1     U 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Com- 
mended. 

Ditto. 


65 
81 

101 


98 
12 


6 


15 
17 

1 


3 
1 


Exhibitor's 
Kune. 


E.H.Bentiill. 


Hugh  Canon. 


Henry  Cogan. 


Messrs. 
Howard. 


J.  Stalker. 


Holmes 
and  Son. 

William 
Bosby. 


Ransome 
and  Sims. 


Price. 


£.    a,  d. 

3  13     6 


S  10    0 


10  10     0 
3  10    0 


3     7     6 


5  10     0 


2  10     0 


3*    6     0 


1  15     0 


Mapplebeck 
and  Lowe. 
John  Green.     12  12    0 


61       5  A.  and  T.  Fry.     3  15    0 


Bemarkt. 


This  machine  worked  well  and 
re<}uired  very  little  holding ;  and 
chiefly  made  of  iron.  It  was  on 
Benuiirs  broadshare  principle, 
and  intended  to  do  one  space  and 
two  halyes,  or  only  one  space. 
It  is  durable  and  inexpensive. 

Like  the  former;  worked  well, 
and  nuide  of  wroashtiron.  It  is 
capable  of  being  aiajasted  to  hoe 
one  space  only,  or  one  space  and 
two  halves,  in  working  the  lat- 
ter, perhaps  more  strength  to  the 
implement  would  be  requisite. 

A  very  useful  implement  for 
hoeing  and  cleaning  laud;  did 
its  work  well. 

This  machine  worked  well,  only 
doing  one  row  on  turnips  at  once ; 
with  lever  harrow  complete,  as 
a  corn  hoe  doing  three  rows  at 
once,  it  did  not  do  a  sufficient 
quantity. 

The  arrangements  and  the  details 
of  this  implement  were  very 
good,  but  the  workiuc;  parts  were 
not  wide  euough,  domg  one  row 
only. 

A  very  useful  implement,  par- 
ticularlv  for  turnips  on  the  flat, 
doing  three  rows. 

A  strong  implement,  doing  one 
row  only,  and  very  cheap,  but 
scarcely  wide  enough  in  the 
working  narts. 

Very  good  in  workmanship  and 
details,  worked  well,  would  run 
steadier  if  it  were  heavier  in 
itself. 

A  useful  and  cheap  implement, 
doing  one  row  onlv. 

The  lever  to  this  miplement  is  a 
useful  arrangement,  doing  three 
rows  on  the  flat,  work  moderate. 

This  implement  contains  some 
novelty,  and  is  intended  to  vary 
the  working  width  when  in 
motion.  When  the  work  is  ac- 
curately done  this  scarcely  seems 
necessary.  It  worked  well  on 
one  row. 


VOJi.  XVIII. 
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Wagokb  Ain>  Cabts. 

The  Wagons  and  Carts  form  an  interesting  variety  of  useful  implements, 
having  frequently  some  peculiar  local  fashion,  supposed  to  be  best  adapted  for 
local  wants,  or  it  may  be  local  prejudices.  In  the  list  of  premiums  offered  hj 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  the  Salisbury  Meeting,  is  one  of  a  novel 
nature,  drawing  the  attention  of  cart  builders.  It  may  be  as  well  to  repeat 
the  words  of  the  prize  as  in  the  list  (No.  11^ : — *'  For  the  best  one-horse  cart, 
constructed  with  a  view  to  lightness  of  draught,  and  the  ready  loading  and  un- 
loading of  &rm-produce ;  quiJities,  it  is  submitted,  which  may  be  best  attained 
by  the  judicious  use  of  long  shafts,  high  wheels,  and  cranked  axles.*'  This 
kind  of  cart  as  used  in  towns  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods,  and  where  the 
load  is  received  at  the  back  end  of  it,  is  rarely  intended  or  built  for  "  tipping." 
In  the  case  of  unloading  farm  produce  tipping  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  premium  offered.  Some  of  the  cranked 
axle  carts  exhibited  did  not  succeed  in  tipping  the  load  as  might  be  expected, 
having  gone  to  an  extreme  in  high  wheels  and  depth  of  crank.  T.  Mitford  and 
Son  (stand  124,  article  8)  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  diflBculty  by  tipping  the 
body  of  the  cart  on  the  lower  part  of  the  crank.  This  was  a  novel  and  ingeDioos 
contrivance,  and  the  only  one  of  the  kind  exhibited. 

In  the  construction  of  carts  of  this,  or  any  other  description,  it  is  neoesssiv 
to  observe  the  rule,  that  as  the  height  of  the  wheels  increases  the  length  of 
bearing  on  the  axle  must  be  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio,    lliis  was 


Power 

Pre- 
mlttm. 

StttkL 

Art 

ExhibitoT't 
l^ames. 

Price. 

Diameter 

of 
Wfaeeli. 

required 

to  move 

emp^ 

Cart 

Net 

Weight. 

Benuufca. 

£.  9,  d. 

feet  in. 

cwt.  qn. 

cwt  qrs. 

4  0  0 

124 

3 

T.  Milford 
and  Son. 

18    0 

6     0 

2     0 

10     1 

This  cart  was  manniae- 
Uired  in  a  fint-rate 
manner  of  good  ma- 
terials in  all  its  details; 
tipped  easv  and  tta- 
veiled  well,  hanng  long 
shafts  and  plenty  of 
room. 

4  0  0 

81 

1 

\^inam 
Busby. 

15    0 

5     1 

1     3 

10     0 

Carried  its  luad  veil, 
good     materials    aod 

• 

workmanship,  tipped 
easy. 

3  0  0 

61 

12 

A.&T.Fry. 

16  16 

4  10 

2  •! 

10     I 

Made  of  good  jnatenali 
and  excellent  workman- 
ship, dpped  easy. 

2  0  0 

50 

11 

Alfred 
CrosskiU. 

18     0 

6     0 

2     0 

12     1 

A  good  cart;  travelled 
well,  and  of  exceUent 
materials  and  ivork- 
manship. 

2  0  0 

47 

11 

T.  and  P. 
Howard. 

17     0 

5     2 

2     0 

10     2 

A  good  cart;  materials 
and  workmanahip  very 
good. 

Silver 

124       2 

T.  Milford 

15  15 

5     6 

1     2 

8     3 

A  low  cart  on  the  body 

Medal. 

« 

and  Son. 

with  high  wheels,  con- 
trived with  axle  above 
the  beam;  Hf^t  in 
dranght  and  hght  in 
itself 
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not  the  case  generally  with  the  cranked  axle  carts  that  were  exhibited,  and 
some  did  not  travel  with  the  precision  required  on  a  smootli  and  even  surface, 
but  rumbled  laterally,  giving  evidence  of  want  of  nave  bearing  on  the  axle ; 
and  this  would  become  more  apparent  and  injurious  as  the  wheels  got  older. 
We  fiiUy  believe  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  both  carts  and  waggons 
(especially  to  oarts^,  if  the  intentions  of  the  Society  were  carried  out  in  desiring 
longer  shafts.  Without  doubt  the  horse  or  horses  would  have  greater  power 
aud  leverage  over  the  load  behind  them,  not  onl^  in  turning,  but  in  ascending 
or  descenmng  hills.  The  common  impression  with  carpenters  (and  farmers 
fall  into  the  same  way  of  thinking)  is,  that  the  nearer  the  horses  are  to  the  work 
the  better.  We  know  of  no  mechanical  law  to  guide  the  public  to  these  con- 
clusions, and  practical  men  are  satisfied  that,  in  the  present  instance,  longer 
shafts  than  those  bow  in  UMumon  use  would  be  a  great  advantage,  whether 
the  wheels  be  hi|^  or  low,  and  the  axles  cranked  or  otherwise. 

We  were  most  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  in  awarding  the  pre- 
miom,  andf  assisted  by  Mr.  Amos,  tested  these  carts  in  several  ways :  first,  by 
loading  each  with  a  given  quantity  of  earth,  observing  their  travel,  and  trying 
Ihem  at  pitdm^  their  loads  in  a  field  which,  notwithstcmding  the  dry  weather, 
nnfinrtunately  proved  more  like  a  bog  than  what  it  appeared  to  be,  and  after- 
wards testing  the  carts  when  loaded  by  the  dynamometer.  The  result  is  given 
on  the  preceding  page. 

Other  oarts  in  this  class  were  exhibited,  but  they  had  some  defect ;  not  so 
much  in  workmanship  or  materials,  but  in  construction  either  in  build  or 
mechanical  arrangement,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

In  the  class  of  wagons  there  were  fifteen  exhibitors,  having  a  great  variety 
of  style  and  local  fashion.  We  willingly  concede  a  fashion  to  some  extent,. 
bat  where  local  fashion  or  prejudice  runs  counter  to  common  sense,  we  may 
record  oar  objections  to  it ;  and  any  oarria^  be  the  sane  wagon  or  cart,  so 
built  as  to  lift  the  loading  and  unloading  inconveniently  high,  is  an  outrage- 

»,  labour  and  opposed  to  the  principle  of  economy  now  sou^t  for  in  eveiy 
partment  of  trade  and  agriculture.  A  wagon  with  low  wheeb  and  a  high 
body  must  be  an  absurdity  in  any  part  of  England,  aud  fiishion  ought  not  to^ 
demand  such  exactions  any  longer.  Time  and  the  visits  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  gradually  reooiidU  one  county  fashion  with  another,  so- 
that  a  ooBv^ent  aad  handy  wagon,  regardless  of  fashion,  will  be  found  in 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land. 
Appended  is  a  list  of  premiums  given  to  wagons. 


Prim  and 
▲waxdL 

Stand. 

Art 

EshiMtor's 
Name. 

Price. 

RemailtB. 

£.  s.   d. 

£.    8,   d. 

2    0    0 

124 

4 

T.  Milford 
and  Sou. 

25    0    0 

Cheap  and  well  made,  the  arrange- 
meuts  and  workmanship  excel- 
lent, and  well  adapted  for  two 
or  three  horses. 

2    0    0 

93 

1 

John  Kiddle. 

17    0    0 

Made  of  good  materials,  and  very 
cheap  at  the  price  advertised. 

2    0    0 

S3 

1 

John  Gififord. 

SO    0    0 

Made  of  excellent  materials  and 
workmanship ;  the  price  is  high, 

farm  purposes. 

2    0    0 

50 

4 

Alfred  Cross- 
kill. 

28  10     0 

« 

Very  usefal,  and  not  expensive 
considering  all  its  parts;  the 
arrangements  for  the  lock  are 
different  to  those  in  common 
use,  and  of  some  advantage  in 

1 

short  wagons. 

2o2 
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PriMiand 
Awaidt. 

Stand. 

Art. 

Exhibitor's 
Name. 

PrioB. 

« 

Bemarki. 

£.    s.   d. 

£. 

«.  d. 

10     0 

11 

.3 

Isaac  James. 

28 

0    0 

Cheap  for  fiirm  or  other  poiposes ; 
the  break  is'well  arranged. 

10    0 

142 

1 

George 
MUford. 

23 

0    0 

A  useful  and  cheap  wagon,  with 
good  workmanship. 
SmiiUr  to  the  former,  but  with- 

Highly 

142 

2 

George 

21 

0    0 

com- 

Milford. 

out  break.    Both  cheap. 

blended. 

Ditto. 

50 

3 

Alfred  Cross- 
kill. 

31 

10    0 

Excellent  materials  and  work- 
manship :  the  double  break  tdds 
to  the  price,  but  the  amnge- 
ment,  for  hiUy  countries,  is  very 

Ditto. 

87 

20 

William  Dray 
and  Co. 

27 

0    0 

good. 

The  wagons  in  this  stand  were 
all  of  a  light  and  useful  Idnd. 
some  for  flarming,  others  for 
commercial  purposes,  hsTiog 
GoTemment  axles. 

Ditto. 

87 

19 

WiUiam  Dray 

24 

0    0 

A  van,    rather   than  a  wagon, 

1 

and  Co. 

having  a  tent  roof  with  wate^ 
proof  covering;  this  carrisge 
deserves  a  high  oommendatioD. 

^  We  now  oome  to  the  ordinary  class  of  carts,  in  which  there  has  been,  since 
the  establishment  of  tho  Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  a  meet  formidable  com- 
petition, the  makers  having  from  year  to  year  continually  made  some  im- 
provement in  the  details,  and  in  the  simplification  of  the  implement.  We  do 
not  consider  ornamentation  necessary  for  a  cart  or  wagon  destined  for  the 
fallow  field  or  the  dung  heap,  especially  should  it  appear  to  have  added  to  the 
cost,  but  some  licence  may  be  given  in  this  respect  to  carts  not  entirely  intended 
for  farm  purposes. 
The  following  are  the  awards  of  the  Society's  premiums: — 


PrisMand 
Award*. 


20        0 


2    0    0 
2    0    0 


2    0    0 


10    0 


81 


80 
124 


79 


50 


Art 


Exhibitor'a 
Name. 


William 
Busby. 

William  Ball. 


T.  Milford 
and  Son. 


34  James  Woods. 


Alfred  Cross- 
kill. 


FriM. 

£. 

«. 

d. 

15 

0 

0 

14  10 

• 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

15 

15 

0 

Bcsnarlca. 


A  useful  cart  for  Hum  or  road 
purposes,  having  plank  sides  and 
bottom,  held  together  by  bolts 
and  screws  ;  materials  good. 

liike  the  former,  a  useful  cart, 
but  not  made  in  the  same  way ; 
materials  good. 

Milford's  carts  have  always  bf^ 
good,  they  are  equally  good  this 
year;  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials excellent ;  the  cart  has  a 
large  body  for  harvest  puipoefs. 

A  very  good  and  roomy  cart, 
having  English  oak  bottom 
and  plank  sides,  at  a  moderate 
price ;  the  harvest  firame  is  well 
arranged. 

Crosskill's  cajptrliave  always  had 
a  high  reputation;  the  wheels 
are  particularly  strong. 
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PrisMand 
Awardi. 


10     0 


Medal. 


Highly 

oom- 

mended. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Com- 
mended. 
IXtto. 


Stand. 

Art. 
10 

47 

124 

2 

130 

4 

142 

3 

103 

9 

89 

5 

86 

1 

61 

11 

58 

19 

26 

2 

20 

3 

136 

12 

92 

1 

Ezhtbltor'fl 
Name. 


Messn. 

T.  and  F. 

Howard. 

T.  Milford 

and«Son8. 


Arthur 
Silcodk. 

George 

Milford. 

H.  A.  Thomp 

son. 

H.  Hayes 

and  Son. 

W.  Crosslcy 

and  Son. 

A.  and  T. 

Fry. 

Brown  and 

May. 

Samuel  Gam. 

John  Eaton. 

Bobert  Lane. 

John  Kendall. 


Price. 


£.    s.    d, 
14    0    O 


15  15    0 


16    0  0 

14    0  0 

14  0  0 
13  15  0 

15  0  0 
15    0  0 

12  0  0 

13  13  0 
11     0  0 

14  0  0 
10  10  0 


Remarks. 


A  cheap  and  useful  cart ;  it  would 
be  improved  if  the  body  were 
larger. 

Somewhat  new  in  principle,  having 
high  wheels  and  long  shafts.  The 
object  of  the  crooked  blades  is 
to  obtain  a  lower  body,  and  this 
is  accomplished,  but  it  will  not 
add  to  its  strength. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  special  remarks  to  each  of 
the  carts  commended  and  highly 
commended.  The  price  of  tnese 
implements  varies,  as  will  be 
seen,  and  indicates  a  difference 
in  materials,  or  workmanship,  or 
both.  The  highest  priced  cart 
is  not  always  the  best,  nor  the 
lowest  the  cheapest!  and  we 
think  it  would  be  quite  as  well, 
if,  in  future  eiEhibitions  of  this 
kiud,  the  •weight  of  each  cart 
from  a  public  weighing  machine 
were  appended  to  it.  This  would 
be  some  guide  to  the  Judges  in 
their  decisions;  and  we  would 
also  recommend  that  in  the  class 
of  carts  and  wagons,  no  punt 
should  be  used  as  a  covering  to 
defects;  they  should  be  only 
varnished. 


J.  Jefbson  Bqwley. 

FlELDBB  KiKO. 


Mowino-Machinks. 


Oar  department  as  judges  included  Mowing-machines,  Haymaking-ma- 
chines, Horse-rakes,  &c.,  besides  the  reaping-machines  and  steam-ploughs  in 
ocmjunction  with  all  our  colleagues. 

Our  first  duty  commenced  with  mowing  the  clover  and  gniss.  We  had  in 
reality  only  two  competitors,  as  the  other  two  machines  in  competition  in  the 
clover-field  declined  the  very  severe  work  of  the  meadow-grass  provided  for 
them  or  sustained  a  very  imperfect  trial  therein.  In  the  clover-field  all  the 
machines  made  tolerable  work.  Lord  Kinnainrs  machine  failed  to  cut  so 
close  to  the  ground  as  we  required,  and  owin^  to  loose  stones  (which  also 
impeded  the  other  machines)  and  other  causes,  the  work  was  not  as  a  whole 
satisfactorily  performed ;  occasionally  it  did  well.  Mazier's  machine  had 
great  difficulty  in  cutting  closely  down ;  it  is  a  machine  of  simple  construc- 
tion, bnt,  in  studying  simplicity  the  more  important  considerajtion  of  steadi- 
ness in  work  has  been  in  a  degree  overlooked.  Clayton's  American  Eagle 
Machine  performed  its  work  very  satisfactorily,  cutting  low  and  clean  without 
at  all  distressing  the  horses  by  its  required  pace  or  draught ;  both  were  moderate, 
although  it  took  a  large  average  breadth.  The  mode  of  communicating 
motion  to  the  cutters  is  novel ;  it  is  from  the  circumference  of  the  main 
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travelling  wheel  or  wheels  by  a  "  cam  movement."  The  cutting  is  also  new; 
it  is  ixirformed  by  two  rows  of  blades,  the  upper  ones  being  in  motion,  and 
the  lower  fixed.  They  are  easily  replaced,  and  are  less  liable  to  clog  or  choke 
than  the  old  plans  of  cutters  and  guards.  Messrs.  Dray  and  Co.'s  (Catcbome's) 
macliine,  made  good  work  in  the  clover-tield,  but  appeared  more  liable  to 
obstructions  or  hindranoes  ;  it  did  not  take  so  great  a  breadth  as  the  Eagle 
machine,  and  yet  the  labour  appeared  to  be  harder.  These  machines  were 
subsequently  tried  in  the  grass-field,  and  certainly  a  severer  test  could  sdlrcely 
be  found.  The  grass  long,  old,  and  much  entangled,  an  experienced  mower 
was  greatly  perplexed  at  it ;  added  to  which  there  were  a  number  of  surface- 
drains,  deep,  and  running  in  various  directions.  Here  the  superiority  of  tbe 
Eagle  machine  was  manifest ;  by  the  balancing  arrangement  it  was  enabled  with 
comparative  ease  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  grips ;  but  no  machine 
could  cut  the  grass  properly  :  it  foiled  the  scythemen.  However,  some  fair 
work  was  done  by  it,  and  by  the  machine  of  Messrs.  Dray  and  Co. ;  indeed, 
the  compact  make  and  strength  of  the  latter  enabled  it  to  make  the  better 
work  in  the  rough  grass.  Lord  Einnaird*s  machine  was  not  able  to  get 
through  these  formidable  obstructions  satisfactorily  ;  but  it  is  a  highly  useful 
machine  at  a  moderate  cost.  We  were  gratified  in  coming  to  decided  adjudica- 
tion at  once.  We  awarded  the  first  prize  of  152.  to  the  Eagle  machine,  and 
57.  to  Mcyrs.  Bray  and  Co.*s  (Gatchomc's)  machine. 


•  Haymakebb. 

Our  next  duty  was  to  teat  the  Haymaking-machines  on  the  newly-mown 
grass.  It  was  an  interesting  trial,  and  we  had  oonsidenible  competition ;  ve 
therefore  divided  the  101.  at  our  disposal  into  four  prizes,  in  order  to  be  a  token 
of  merit.  Mr.  Nicholson's  machine  scattered  the  heavy  lumps  of  grass  with 
perfect  ease ;  nor  could  we  clog  it.  Its  teeth  are  in  good  form,  it  clears  itself 
without  difficulty,  and  has  a  rapid  and  good  backward  motion.  The  mechanical 
arrangements  are  simple.  The  adjustments  for  altering  its  motions,  raisng 
and  lowering  the  forks,  and  to  prevent  clogging,  are  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  fitted  with  tubular  shafts.  Price  16/.  We  awarded  it  our  first  prise  of  4j. 
Messrs.  Barrett,  Ezall,  and  Andrewes'  machine  was  put  through  severe  trials 
to  test  the  liability  to  choke.  We  could  not  choke  it ;  and  after  a  close 
competition  with  Messrs.  Smith  and  Ashby*8  machine,  we  awarded  it  the 
second  prize  of  3/.  It  is  of  simple  construction  and  easy  adjustment.  The 
oiling  parts  covered  with  a  cylinder,  and  it  has  a  lever-reversinc  movement. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Ashby's  came  next  into  our  &vour.  It  did  its  wo^ 
admirably  both  in  its  backward  and  forward  motion ;  in  the  severe  test  vre 
adopted  it  betrayed  symptoms  of  clogging,  but  did  not  actually  do  so.  It  is 
of  excellent  construction  ;  its  various  adjustments  for  facilitating  it  in  work, 
reversing  its  action,  and  raising  or  lowering  its  tines,  are  very  good  and 
simple.  The  price  is  151.  15s.  Though  higher  in  price  than  some,  none  have 
superior  workmanship.  Prize  of  21.  Mr.  H.  A.  lliompsou's  came  next  in 
trial  and  favour.  It  proved  well  in  work  in  every  respect.  Its  mechanical 
construction  and  the  adjustment  forgiving  it  steadiness  in  work  are  very  good. 
Its  tines  have  double  prongs  to  make  its  forward  and  backward  action  more 
effective.  Price  167.  16s.  Prize  II.  Messrs.  Bansome  and  Sims*  is  the 
same  with  Nicholson*s  patent^  and  is  beautifully  manufactui'ed.  The  price; 
161. 16«.  Wyatt*s  is  almost  a  new  invention,  and  has  several  peculiar  adiapta- 
tions  which  are  verv  ingenious.  It  is  well  made,  and  price  moderate,  Itt  14a 
It  worked  fairly,  but  our  severe  test  choked  it.  Samuelson's  machine,  by 
some  unhappy  adjustment,  did  not  work  satisfactorily.  Price,  1«U  13s. 
Silcock's  macMne  also  failed  in  trial ;  this  was  also  owing  to  some  irregularity 
in  adjusting  it  for  work.     Lane's  machine  failed  from  similar  causes.    Exhi- 
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Uton  Bhould  be  very  careful  to  come  prepared  for  work,  as  the  judges  ba;ve 
DO  time  to  waste.  Mr.  Nicholson  exhibited  a  large  two-horse  machine  upcm 
his  usual  pattern,  but  it  did  not  work  quite  so  well ;  one  set  of  tines  was  not 
wholly  free  before  the  grass  was  caught  by  the  following  set  on  the  cylinder. 
We  awarded  it  a  commendation.  Our  best  attention  was  given  to  test  the 
varied  n>erits  of  this  class  of  machines :  and  it  is  only  when  they  come  together 
in  such  close  competition  that  we  are  privileged  with  a  comparison  of  such 
merit.  We  believe  we  have  equitably  dealt  with  each  as  it  appeared  in  trial 
before  US. 


Hobse-Rakxs. 

The  next  class  was  that  of  Horse-rakes.  In  this  class  we  had  a  greater 
competition,  and  only  partially  withered  grass,  not  hay,  upon  which  to  test 
them.  We  had  thirteen  comiietitors,  and  a  very  small  field.  However,  we 
pat  them  all  upon  the  same  trial :  first  to  draw  the  heavy  tedded  grass  into 
lowB,  and  then  to  make  the  intervals  dean.  It  was  soon  evident  that  some 
rakes  would  not  do  this  kind  of  work  at  all,  while  others  were  quite  au  faii 
at  it ;  we  readily  admit  this  was  not  their  legitimate  use,  but  if  capable  of 
doing  this,  all  the  better,  fiowsell's  large  wind-rowing  lake  was  put  to  this 
work,  and  did  it,  as  well  as  afterwards  raking  the  lye-field  in  so  enectual  a 
way,  that  we  recommended  a  silver  medal  to  be  given  to  it.  Upon  the  whole 
we  thought  that  under  these  arrangements  we  could  see  sufficient  in  the  various 
trials  to  enable  us  to  give  a  fair  decision.  The  first  rake  tried  was  one  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Samuelson,  the  invention  of  Marychurch  of  Haverfordwest. 
It  has  a  self-relieving  movement,  or  can  be  reliev«l  by  a  string  held  by  the 
leader.  It  drew  up  the  grass  tolerably,  and  worked  pretty  well  in  clean-raking. 
We  highly  recommended  it,  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  in  the  delivery,  being 
nearly  self-acting.  Price  8/.  8s. ;  taking,  6  ft.  Mr.  Fisher^s  came  next.  The 
beams  are  of  tubular  iron,  and  the  teeth  of  spring-steel,  curving  forward.  It 
worked  well  in  every  resptect,  and  the  material  and  simplicity  of  its  construc- 
tion we  approved,  and  awarded  it  our  lowest  prize  of  1/.  Messrs.  Howard's 
ake  next  came  before  us.  It  is  also  fitted  as  a  weed  extirpator  after  Phillips* 
patent.  The  teeth  are  of  steel,  of  great  length,  curve,  and  capacity,  so  that 
ohBtruclions  rarely  interfere,  and  they  can  be  adjusted  bo  as  to  ride  over  the 
ground  and  gather  the  barley  without  soil.  The  lifting  bar  is  above  the  teeth, 
giving  it  an  advantage  in  filling  and  emptying.  The  links  in  lifting  bar 
lather  objectionable.  Takes  7  ft.  3  in.  It  drew  up  the  heavy  grass  sdmirably, 
and  its  clean-raking  was  perfect.  The  prize  of  32.  Williams's  rake  was  next 
tried.  It  is  a  long  and  superior  rake,  taking  7  ft.  6  in.  The  compound  lever 
makes  it  ea^  to  lift,  and  its  arrangement  for  permitting  the  teeth  to  swim 
over  the  surface  to  gather  up  barley  without  soil  is  good.  It  drew  up  msA 
and  did  its  clean-raking  well.  Highly  commended.  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Co.'s 
came  next.  It  is  a  useful  implement :  the  teeth  are  too  short  and  not  heavy 
enough  for  drawii^  into  rows.  Is  good  at  clean-raking.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Ashby's  was  next  tried*  It  is  the  old  original  Stamfonl  rake  improved,  and 
few  excel  it.  It  is  light,  but  works  remarkably  well.  The  teeth  are  steel  and 
ai^dar,  not  sickle-shaped.  It  drew  up  heavy  grass  better  than  any  other, 
and  it  clnui-raked  admiraUy  ;  it  is  also  adapted  for  twitch.  A  prize  of  11. 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co.'s  rake  was  next  submitted  to  us.  This  is  the 
oouBterbalanoe  lever-rake,  i.e.  a  weighty  casting  at  the  other  end  of  the  teeth. 
It  would  not  draw  up  the  heavy  grass  on  this  account.  The  balancing  makes  it 
useful  for  barley  raking:  it  has  weed-extirpating  tines.  We  highly  com- 
mended it  for  this  balcmcing  principle*  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  Sims*  rake 
oame  next.  This  is  a  very  good  rake,  and  well  made ;  the  lift  is  rather  hard* 
It  has  a  sliding  rod  to  take  every  alternate  tooth  out  of  work  when  required: 
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sides  regiilatod  for  hill-sides.  Its  drawing  up  and  clean-raking  were  equal  to 
any.  Prize,  3Z.  Mr.  Thompson's  rake  drew  up  the  grass  well  in  large  rovs. 
It  has  a  peculiar  combination  of  levers  so  as  to  insure  a  receding  motion  of  the 
teeth  when  raised ;  its  arrangements  are  good.  Mr.  Woodbume's  nke  is 
smaller ;  too  light  for  drawing  up  grass ;  did  very  well  in  clean-raking.  Tbe 
teeth  are  confined  by  links.  It  has  a  simple  plan  for  holding  it  safe  when 
travelling.  Mr.  Unys  rike  is  well  arranged  without  complexity.  Tbe  teeth 
are  made  to  rake  more  or  less  on  their  points  by  winch,  worm,  and  pinian. 
Its  excellence  in  construction,  work,  and  price  (6Z.  15s.),  led  the  judges  to 
award  it  a  prize  of  22.  Mr.  Siloock^s  rake  worked  freely  in  clean-raking;  its 
bar  is  somewhat  detrimental,  and  it  cannot  draw  up  grass.  Mr.  Rowaeli*s 
American  rake  is  chiefly  adapted  for  wind-rows  or  barley  raking.  Its  principBl 
adaptation  is  to  draw  up  hay  into  large  wind-rows  for  cocking,  which  it 
docs  admirably.  The  long  teeth  are  fixed  into  a  large  head  or  beam  through  a 
mortice,  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure,  or  added  for  barley-raking,  and  it  is 
guided  by  two  handles  nipping  two  of  the  tines,  which  all  project  equally  from 
either  siae  of  the  beam.  When  full,  the  workman  just  lifta  the  hinder  teeth, 
this  causes  the  front  teeth  to  catch  the  soil,  the  rake  is  then  thrown  over,  and 
leaves  the  load  clear.    Price  28a.  and  408.  respectively.    Silver  Medal. 

We  would  observe  that  the  rake-teeth  were  all  of  iron  or  steel,  except  Row- 
sell's,  and  for  the  most  part  sickle-shaped.  It  was  clearly  manifest  tiiat  the 
larger  and  heavier  teeth  had  the  advantage  in  our  trial,  and  those  having  the 
best  regulating  adjustment  to  lower  or  depress  the  teeth  in  work  met  our  high 
approval.  The  whole  class  of  horse-rakes  was  a  credit  to  our  makers,  and  a 
boon  to  the  fanning  public. 

William  Owen. 
John  Clarke. 


Beapiko  MACHiinsa. 

The  trial  of  reaping  machines  commenced  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
July  18,  in  a  field  of  rye,  a  very  moderate  crop  and  very  foul. 

The  different  portions  of  ground  wore  marked  out  by  the  Stewards,  and  the 
lines  dividing  the  portions  were  cut  out  by  Mr.  CrosskiU's  machine  in  a  most 
efiBcient  manner ;  for  this  work  it  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the  other 
machines  exhibited,  but  which  superiority  was  counterbalanced  by  the  very 
easy  and  excellent  work  of  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key's  machine,  which  was 
brought  out  with  the  new  addition  of  a  spiral  screw  on  the  side  of  ^e  machise 
next  the  standing  com,  which  caused  all  the  com  it  touched  to  be  brought  in- 
wards, and  thus  conducted  it  to  the  platform,  so  that  the  swathe  was  laid  in  a 
most  regular  form,  and  perfected  the  side  delivery.  The  horses  walked  at  a 
moderate  pace,  and  the  only  person  attending  the  machine  was  the  driver. 
To  this  machine  the  Judges  unanimously  allotted  the  First  Prize.  The  other 
machine  of  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  we  highly  commended  for  very  eflBdent 
work. 

Mr.  Crosskill's  work  was  well  done,  but  the  swathe  was  not  so  well  Udd,iioT 
so  good  and  even  a  stubble  left,  as  by  Messrs.  Burgess,  and  this  we  belicre  was 
caused  by  its  not  being  well  adapted  to  cut  across  furrows  to  make  perfiect 
work  ;  and  the  scattered  straws  left  on  the  swathe  we  think  owine  to  a  fault 
in  the  construction  of  the  endless  band  for  the  side  delivery.  Iliis  machine 
has  two  men  to  work  it,  but  cuts  fast,  though  the  power  required  is  more  than 
that  which  is  consumed  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key's  machine.  We  gave 
it  the  Second  Prize. 

The  Third  Prize  we  allotted  to  the  machine  exhibited  by  Lord  Kinnaird, 
whidi  worked  well ;  but  we  thought  the  horses  were  driven  too  fast  for  farm 
horses,  and  the  machine,  although  cheaper  than  those  spoken  of  above,  was  not 
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to  be  oompared  to  them  for  workmanslup.    The  driver  was  the  only  attendant 
necessarily  required. 

Dray*8  (Palmer'a)  machine  reaped  beautifully,  laying  the  sheaves  ready  for 
tpn%,  and  not  requiring  instant  tying,  as  it  delivered  diem  on  one  side ;  but 
tbe  price  chai^ged  for  it  was  by  far  too  much  for  us  to  recommend  to  farmers  ; 
bat  we  highly  commended  it.    Two  men  attended  this  machine. 

Dray's  (Hussey's)  machine  worked  as  it  has  done  for  two  or  three  years 
past^  but  the  sheaves  must  be  instantly  tied  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  return- 
ing.    Two  men  are  requisite. 

We  must  here  observe  that  the  three  machines  to  which  we  have  awarded 
prizes  are  capable  of  cutting  all  sorts  of  com,  while  those  of  Messrs.  Dray  are 
only  strictly  speaking  "  reaping  machines ;"  and  while  the  present  system,  so 
largely  practised  by  farmers,  of  growing  seeds  with  their  l»rley  crops  conti- 
nues, on  those  farms  Messrs.  Dray's  machines  are  not  of  general  utility  ;  but 
we  allow  that  where  the  reaping  of  wheat  only  is  an  object,  and  if  cut  when 
fit  for  immediate  tying,  Messrs.  Dray's  are  excellent  machines,  and  their 
*''  Hussey  "  is  cheap  in  comparison  with  all  the  others. 

On  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  trials  at  Leigh  Court,  in  1855,  we  feel 
perfectly  justified  in  reversing  the  decision  arrived  at  last  year  at  Boxted 
Lodge,  where  there  was  evidently  a  great  fault  in  the  construction  of  the 
machine  shown  there  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  (and  which  fault  lost  them 
Uie  First  Prize),  but  which  is  now  rectified  by  the  addition  of  the  spiral  screw. 
We  quite  agree  with  the  distinction  made  at  Boxted  between  mowing  and 
reaping  machines.  We  wish  therefore  that  the  public  should  fully  understand 
that  for  general  harvest  purposes  we  most  highly  approve  of  those  machines  to 
which  we  have  now  given  prizes,  each  having  a  side  delivery,  and  commend 
the  machines  of  Messrs.  Dray  for  reaping  only. 

We  conclude  by  saying,  that  we  think  any  further  remarks  needless  ;  for 
to  give  every  description  of  the  above  machines  would  be  only  to  repeat  the 
excellent  Report  of  the  Judges  who  attended  at  Leigh  Court. 

H.  B.  Caldwbll.        J.  J.  Rowley. 

W,  Owen.  W.  Chaloraft. 

P.  Kino.  C.  S.  Read. 

J.  Druce.  J.  Clarke. 

Awards  of  Prhes. 

Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key £10    0    0 

Mr.  Crosskill        6    0    0 

Lord  Kinnatrd      4    0    0 

Messrs.  Dray  (Palmei's)     Highly  commended. 

Messrs.  Banjess  and  Key Highly  commended. 

Messrs.  Dray  (Hussey)       Commended. 


Steam  Cultivators, 

To  enter  upon  this  subject  with  any  degree  of  sufficiency,  or  to  write  a 
satisfoctory  account  of  the  advance  made  by  steam  cultivators  during  the  past 
year,  .is  quite  impossible. 

At  Salisbury  we  had  four  competitors,  viz.,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Boydell,  Mr. 
CoUinson  Hall,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Williams.  The  Judges  decided  that  on  the 
morning  they  were  to  begin  working,  they  should  give  notice  of  being  ready : 
they  were  then  to  start  fh)m  the  yard  as  from  the  homestead  of  a  farm,  and 
from  that  time  notes  were  to  be  taken  of  all  their  proceedings.  In  only  one 
case  was  this  carried  out,  and  that  was  Mr.  Boydell,  who  most  triumphantly 
ascended  the  hill  to  the  ground  laid  out  for  ploughing,  and  fully  proved  his 
power  as  a  traction  engine.  He  shortly  commenced  ploughing,  but  this  was 
not  satisfactory,  for  noting  could  keep  the  ploughs  in  the  ground.    The  work 
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he  completed  in  breaking  np  the  soil  with  Coleman's  large  cnftiTator  iras 
excellent,  but  this  of  course  does  not  comply  with  the  rule  for  the  prize. 

Mr.  Collinson  Hall's  engine  was  unable,  through  an  accident  in  making  a 
sharp  turn,  to  reach  tiie  field  in  time  for  the  trial.  His  efforts  to  do  so,  in  sfntB 
of  this  drawback,  were  strennous  and  laudable,  and  he  snooeeded  eventually 
in  bringing  up  his  engine  and  making  good  work. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams's  system  was  anything  but  ntislactoiy  in  its  resolts. 
The  Judges  regret  to  be  compelled  to  add  that  the  extreme  discourtesy  of  his 
languac^e  and  conduct  towards  themselves  rendered  their  duties  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  work  painful  and  unpleasant  in  a  manner  they  never  before  aad 
occasion  to  experience  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Fowler,  after  much  delay,  began  ploughing ;  the  work  done  was  very 
good,  but  here  we  must  say  we  could, not  reduce  the  price  per  acre  below  that 
of  the  Boxted  trials.  As  far  as  ploughing  is  concerned  we  think  Mr.  Fowler's 
arrangement  of  his  ploughs  is  the  best  we  have  seen. 

As  Judges  we  wanted  very  strict  data  to  reo(»nmend  the  ateam  ploughing 
to  the  public ;  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  do  thn,  though  we  think  Mr.  l^wler 
still  stfluids  pre-eminent  over  any  others.  We  cannot  say  that  liia  ploughs  are 
'<  economical  substitutes  for  the  plough  or  the  spade,"  neither  do  we  thmk  the 
wording  of  the  premium  can  ever  justify  a  judge  in  giving  the  prize  while 
a  plough  is  used. 

Considering  the  great  ability  shown,  and  the  great  expenae  incurred,  by  Mr. 
Fowler  to  bring  steam  cultivation  to  a  good  result,  we  venture  to  reoommend 
the  Council  of  the  Ro3ral  Agricultural  Society  to  vote  him  a  nwdol,  as  a  lewsid 
for  his  strenuous  endeavours  in  a  good  cause. 

Signed  H.  B.  Caij>wbkl, 

Wh.  Ghaloravt, 
Qlaki  SteWKLL  BxAn, 
J.  DstroE, 
FiBLDBB  Knra. 

The  following  Report  by  Messrs.  Owen  and  Clarke,  sent  in  previously  to  that 
of  the  other  judges,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  offering  some  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  st^un  ploughing  :— 

As  we  have  not  yet  been  called  upon  in  our  collective  capacity,  we  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  trial  of  steam  ploughs.  The  ground  firaa  altogether 
unsuitable.  The  soil  was  very  shallow  and  unusually  flinty,  and  the  snm- 
mei^s  drought  had  so  hardened  it  that  it  was  with  grsat  diffiooUy  that 
the  ploughs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  &ld  could  be  ma&  to  enter  it  at  all. 
The  site  also  of  the  field,  upon  a  hill  of  considerate  elevation,  oocasioDed 
great  difficulties  and  delay,  except  to  Mr.  Boydell's  engine,  whidi  ascended  it 
easily.  The  competitors  actually  in  the  field  were  Mr.  Boydell,  who  brooght 
his  traction  engine  with  a  set  of  ploughs  made  by  Burrell  and  Co.  of  Thetford ; 
Mr.  Collinson  Hall,  who  brought  a  traction  engine  of  similar  character  to 
Boydell's,  but  mudi  smaller  and  of  very  dissimilar  oonstmction,  and  used 
Fowler's  ploughs ;  Mr.  Fowler,  who  brought  two  engines,  one  to  be  stationed  at 
each  end  of  his  work,  the  ploudiing  to  proceed  between  them ;  he,  however,  jiie- 
ferred  using  his  anchorage ;  Mr.  Williams,  who  abo  bronght  two  en^nes,  the 
ploughing  to  be  between.  His  set  of  ploughs  were  in  a  triangular  fiame,  each 
hanging  independently,  and  guided  in  part  by  a  hone  waUcmg  t»  afa^ 
ahead^  and  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  irame  round  at  the  hfladhmdi. 
Mr.  Coleman  brought  a  large  scarifier,  capable  of  being  worked  by  any  ei]giiie> 
The  work  being  across  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  stationaiy  engines,  where  ^ 
were  used,  could  not  be  seen  each  from  the  other — an  untoward  dmnpstaiioi 
for  the  double-engine  system.  However,  the  four  allotted  apaoes  heiag  f^t 
out,  the  object  to  be  accomplished  was  a  more  tconamical  mode  of  pbm§U^ 
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^nan  could  he  dene  hy  hone^pawer.  For  OTUBelves,  we  were  at  onoe  convinced 
tiiat  no  satis&ctory  decifricni  could  he  arrived  at.  The  minor  arrangements 
were  fair.  The  coal  was  weighed ;  ihe  time  measured  ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  all  wonld  be  of  little  avail.  Mr.  Boy  dell  and  Mr.  Fowler  certainly  set  to 
work  in  right  good  earnest  and  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Mr.  Boydell's 
{doughs  could  not  take  sufficient  depth,  and  his  ploughmen  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  work,  consequently  it  was  somewhat  irregular,  but  sufficient  was  shown 
to  convince  us  that  Mr.  BoydelPs  engine  is  one  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and 
capable  of  very  useful  and  extensive  farm  service.  It  drew  Coleman's  immense 
scarifier  with  ease,  taking  a  great  breadth  and  depth  of  soil  which  it  com- 
pletely broke  up.  Mr.  Fowler  alone  continued  in  work  till  his  plot  was  done^ 
and  bis  plough  performed  its  work  very  creditably  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  a  hard  soil  and  much  obstructing  company.  The  ploughing  was  effected 
in  truly  husbandlike  manner,  and  at  a  depth  not  generally  reached  on  such 
soils.  The  work  was  fairly  laid  and  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  done 
alongside  it  by  one  of  Howard's  ploughs  in  the  hands  of  a  first-rate  plough- 
man. Mr.  Williams,  after  considerable  delay,  proceeded  ;  his  ploughs  could 
not  be  made  to  enter  at  the  requisite  depth ;  in  vain  he  and  his  friends  rode 
upon  them  and  added  weights;  they  could  not  be  kept  in,  and  therefore 
the  work  was  not  well  done.  The  advantage  which  Mr.  Williams  possesses 
in  being  able  to  plough  into  "  lands  "  Is  good.  Mr.  Fowler's  is  a  '*  one-way 
plough."  Mr.  Bqydell  ploughs  in  every  way  required.  Mr.  Colliuson  Hall, 
having  been  seriously  delayed  by  unavoidable  and  vexatious  accidents,  borne 
with  remarkable  spirit  and  good  temper,  ploughed  a  few  bouts  to  show  his 
capability,  which  is  great,  and  the  compact  form  and  most  ingenious  adapta- 
tion of  his  eiigine  met  our  approval.  We  make  these  few  observations  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  this  trial  of  steam-ploughing  could  not  be  a 
decisive  nor  a  satisfactory  one  owing  to  the  circumstances  pointed  out.  We 
think  that  sufficient  power  and  adaptation  to  accomplish  steam-ploughing  in 
an  efficient  and  economical  manner  has  been  shown  us  ;  and  that  a  proper  time 
and  suitable  soil  are  only  needed  to  prove  it.  We  would,  therefore,  respect- 
fully suggest  that  some  time  should  be  appointed,  in  the  months  of  March 
or  April  next,  and  some  rather  strong  loam  selected  for  the  trial. 

WiLMAM  OwKir, 
JOHK  Cl*ABXE. 


MiscBLLAi^Eors  Abticlvb. 


Keither  of  the  undersigned  had  before  been  appointed  to  adjudicate  in  the 
Miscellaneous  department.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  roam  through  those  150  stands 
and  discover  every  useful  novelty  and  every  deserving  improvement.  As  it 
was  we  inspected  upwards  of  200  miscellaneous  articles,  and  yet  we  fear  there 
w^e  some  excellent  inventions  which  may  have  escaped  our  notice.  To  the  best 
of  our  limited  knowledge,  which,  we  would  observe,  has  its  centre  in  araUe 
agriculture,  we  selected  a  quantity  of  the  most  useful  and  novel  articles,  and 
awarded  to  them  the  distinctions  of  medals,  high  and  ordinary  commendations. 
To  be  anything  like  an  able  judge  of  this  department  one  ought  to  possess  the 
deep  and  vari^  knowledge  of  ICing  Solomon.  There  were  machines  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes ;  from  the  ponderous  proportions  of  a  G-horse  power  bone-mill 
to  the  tiny  dimensions  of  a  sausage-maker ;  and  from  the  purely  agricultural 
potato  digger  to  the  essentially  domestic  washing-machine  and  mangle.  We 
were  much  aided  in  making  our  awards  by  the  able  assistance  of  the  Society's 
engineers,  which  was  readily  and  courteously  rendered.  We  also  eagerly 
received  some  useful  hints  from  a  lady  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  domestic 
economy  constituted  her  a  much  abler  judge  of  certain  in-door  articles  than 
we  were.    It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  even  in  the  most  casual  way  the 
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whole  of  the  articles  that  we  inspected ;  it  would  extend  this  report  to  greater 
length  than  most  readers  will  approve,  to  say  more  than  a  few  words  on  those 
we  selected  for  honorary  distinctions.    First  then,  as  to  the  medals. 

Cottam  and  Cottam*8  Iron  CoUar-bar  Hurdles. — Any  one  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  iron  fencing  must  have  discovered  that  the  middle  standard  in  the 
hurdles  is  constantly  shifting.  This  unsteadiness  tends  to  weaken  the  fence 
and  spoil  its  uniform  look.  Messrs.  Cottam  have  applied  a  simple  and  efTectual 
remedy.  They  have  welded  a  small  collar  of  iron  on  the  hars  of  the  hurdles ; 
the  collars  are  placed  on  alternate  sides  of  the  standards,  which  thus  heoome 
tightly  fixed.  The  iron  fencing  is  thus  considerahly  strengthened  without  any 
detraction  from  its  light  appearance,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  with- 
out any  extra  cost  to  the  purchasers. 

Perreaux  and  Co  'a  Vulcanised  India-rubber  Pump  Valve. — ^Wc  are  indebted 
to  M.  L.  C.  Perreaux,  of  Paris,  for  this  clever  invention.  Liquid  manure  pumps 
are  constantly  out  of  sorts ;  the  acids  of  the  manure  speedily  destroying  the 
hest  leather  valve,  and  the  pump  often  stops  from  straws  or  other  substances 
that  stick  in  the  valves.  It  appears  probable  that  vulcanised  India-rubber 
will  resist  the  destructive  influence  of  the  manures,  and  from  ita  flexibility  it 
is  impossible  to  choke  it.  A  snuiU  pump  in  the  Salisbury  yard  readily  took 
up  corks,  large  rags,  and  other  such  things ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  still 
threw  up  a  steady  stream  of  water.  Any  description  of  this  inventaon,  without 
an  illustration,  would  be  hard  to  comprehend,  and  for  further  particulars  we 
must  refer  to  the  description  given  in  the  prise  list  of  the  last  Journal. 

Messrs.  Hid  and  Smith's  wrought-iron  Sheep  Trough  we  considered  worthy  of 
a  medal.  It  was  well  and  substantially  made,  yet  light  and  portable,  being 
mounted  on  four  wheels.  The  sheep  cannot  throw  out  any  food,  or  easily 
upset  the  trough,  and  a  rail  prevents  them  jumping  over  or  getting  into  it 
It  was  9  feet  long,  and  cost  30s.  It  would  answer  well  for  water  in  summer, 
and,  with  a  coat  of  tar  now  and  then,  would  last  a  great  number  of  yean. 
We  may  here  observe  that  we  highly  commended  a  water  trough  of  Mr. 
GrippNer,  and  commended  the  cheap  and  durable  wrought-iron  cattle  troughs 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bumey  and  Bellamy. 

Mr.  Carson,  of  Warminster,  showed  a  compact  and  excellent  Cheese  Press. 
It  was  well  manufactured,  and  a  great  pressure  is  obtained  for  large  chseses 
by  the  weight  being  suspended  from  a  compound  lever  over  a  pulley ;  by  this 
means  the  simple  weight  produces  a  double  pressure.  The  pnce  was  reason- 
able, 65«. 

Messrs.  Cockey  and  8ons  had  a  very  complete  Cheese-making  Apparatus, 
We  are  not  practically  acquainted  with  extensive  cheese-making,  but  heard 
from  some  gentlemen  who  had  used  the  apparatus,  that  a  great  saving  was 
effected,  and  better  cheese  produced.  The  whole  arrangements  seemed  grounded 
on  scientific  and  economical  principles. 

The  only  competitive  trial  in  the  miscellaneous  department  was  among  the 
chums.  Three  small  chums  contested  for  the  medal  which  we  had  to  award 
in  that  class.  Each  chum  was  furnished  with  a  little  more  than  2  quarts  of 
average  cream,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  the  trial : — 


Ownei'g  Name. 

Ferryman  ..    .. 

Weir    

Johnstone  . .    . . 


Stend. 

21 

8 

76 

8 

119 

6 

Time  in  which 

Batter  wm 

produced. 


MinutM. 
10 

Hi 


Ibt.    01. 
2       6 


2 
2 


2 
5 


QmU^. 


Very  good. 

Ordinary. 

Good. 
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The  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Rer.  E.  A.  Ferryman.  The  princi{)al 
feature  in  this  chum  is  that  the  heaters  thoroughly  press  or  knead  out  the 
buttermilk,  thus  rendering  it  less  likely  to  turn  rancid,  and  in  a  measure 
superseding  the  necessity  of  handling  it.  These  are  great  desiderata,  especi- 
ally in  hot  weather.  The  butter  produced  was  of  first-rate  quality,  but  the 
chum  was  not  very  nicely  made,  as  a  good  deal  of  cream  sprayed  out  from 
under  the  lid.  Mr.  Johnstone's  chum  produced  good  butter,  was  neatly 
manufactured,  easily  cleaned,  and  in  every  respect  well  earned  its  high  com- 
mendation. We  could  not  say  much  for  the  American  Hydro-Thermal  chum. 
It  produced  less  butter  than  the  other  two,  and  that  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion. It  is  furnished  with  hollow  metal  beaters,  to  be  filled  with  hot  or  cold 
water  to  raise  or  lower  the  temperature  of  the  cream.  This  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  but  we  prefer  a  chum  whose  interior  is  composed  entirely  of 
wood. 

Hanson's  PoUxto-Diggtr^  exhibited  by  Mr.  Coleman,  must  be  a  very  useful 
implement  where  a  large  breadth  of  potatoes  is  grown  and  labour  is  scarce. 
A  great  share,  something  like  a  shovel,  passes  under  ihi^  row  of  tubers,  while 
A  set  of  revolving  forks  throws  them  on  the  surface.  * 

We  now  oome  to  the  High  Commendations.  Foremost  we  must  mention  the 
American  platform  beehive  which  will  form  a  useful  and  interesting  addition 
to  every  apiarv.  This  contained  a  lively  swarm  of  bees,  and  was  thus  ex- 
hibited in  full  work.  The  various  contrivances  for  removing  the  honey, 
transferring  the  bees,  feeding  them  in  cold  weather,  and  removing  the  filth, 
seemed  to  us  to  fully  merit  a  high  commendation,  which  was  tdl  we  could 
do  for  it,  our  medals  being  distributed  among  articles  more  cloeely  connected 
with  agriculture. 

That  fmitful  land  of  invention  (America)  furnished  us  with  another  subject 
for  high  commendation  in  its  floating^baU  washing-machine.  It  appears  cal- 
culated to  save  labour,  and  it  cleaned  some  very  dirty  collars  in  less  than  a 
minute,  and  does  not  appear  liable  to  tear  or  damage  the  linen,  lliis  machine 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Weir. 

Mr.  Kichards*  circular-pointed  cooking  ranges  present  a  large  available 
space  for  all  culinary  operations.  Everything  was  well  planned  with  regard 
to  convenience  and  economy,  and  the  whole  appeared  well  made  and  reason* 
able  in  price. 

Mr.  tJohn  James  exhibited  a  very  useful  weighing  machine  for  roots  and 
potatoes.  It  can  be  easily  removed  and  planted  in  the  field,  and  its  scoop- 
shaped  scale  makes  it  easy  to  fill  and  empty. 

The  force  and  lift  pump  of  Messrs.  Bui^ess  and  Key  is  to  us  quite  a 
novelty.  America  again.  The  pump  is  composed  of  an  India-rubber  tube,  and 
by  the  external  pressure  of  a  roller  and  its  own  elasticity,  dispenses  with  all 
valves  and  boxes.  It  sent  out  a  strong  stream  of  water,  but  how  long  the 
tube  will  resist  the  friction  of  the  roller  remains  to  be  proved. 

Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallam  showed  a  splendid  assortment  of  stable  fittings. 
They  were  of  the  most  useful  description,  elegantly  designed,  and  the  work- 
manship was  faultless. 

The  iron  tubular  Ahorse  whipple-trees  of  Messrs.  Howard  can  be  attached 
-with  advantage  to  Biddle's  and  Coleman's  lai^  scarifiers.  The  horses  all 
^raw  from  the  same  middle  chain,  which  passes  round  a  pulley ;  this  tends 
to  equalize  the  draught  among  the  four  horses. 

The  iron  wire  $heep'/old  fence  of  Messrs.  Greening  was  cheap  and  excellent. 
It  can  be  vexr  easily  fixed,  and  was  well  coated  with  a  bright  and  durable- 
.looking  vamisn. 

Mr.  Stanley's  harrow  and  sack  *raiser  acted  well,  and  must  be  a  useful 
adjunct  to  steam-threshing.    It  is  rather  dear,  the  price  being  3/.  10s. 

The  cast-iron  tap  of  Barnard  and  Bishop  is  simple,  and  tihe  best  we  know 
for  common  water  carts.    In  a  moment  it  shuts  off  the  stream  of  water ;  there 
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18  no  screwing  or  taming  the  tap,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  soon  get  oat  of 
order.  Then  are  some  parts  that  would  he  hetter  made  of  wrought  iron  tban 
cast. 

The  ccXUetion  cf  woods  and  roots  of  Messrs.  T.  Gibba  and  Ck>.  was  in  itaelf 
quite  a  show.  It  was  well  worthj  a  minute  inspection,  and  wo  regretted  we 
could  not  bestow  on  it  more  than  a  hurried  glance.  The  wax  specimens  of  roote 
were  artistically  and  tru^fuUy  executed,  and  the  specimens  of  grain  remarkaUj 
fine  and  neatly  arranged.  MesBrs.  Lawson  and  Son  had  a  very  eToellwit 
«xhibition«  which  was  only  seoond  to  the  stand  of  the  Seedsman  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  Commendations  in  our  class  included  the  following: — The  hydnmLk  ond 
veterinary  instruments  of  Mr.  B.  Bead,  of  Begent's  Circus,  exhibited  the  moit 
perfect  workmanship.  The  watering  engines  may  he  regarded  as  belongiiig  to 
the  garden  rather  than  the  farm,  but  we  have  known  them  of  essential  semoB 
at  a  fire.  At  the  commencement  of  conflagrations  they  have  saved  a  vast 
amount  of  property,  and  the  &rmer  who  punSases  one  for  his  garden  may  find 
it  of  great  utility,  should  his  premises  be  unfortunately  visited  by  fire. 

Mr.  Powell  showed  a  clever  little  Jiand  hean-dibble^  and  a  sort  of  DutMioe, 
which,  as  it  cuts  both  wa3r8,  was  described  as  a  draw'thare  hoe.  We  much 
question  the  statement  in  the  catalogue  that  a  man  oould  hoe  upwards  of  in 
acre  per  day  with  this  hoe ;  he  must  walk  at  a  fiuioua  rate»  or  wock  extra 
hours. 

The  stall  of  Messrs.  Cottam,  with  a  swinging  manger ^  seemed  a  good  odd* 
trivanoe  for  a  crib-biting  horse.  As  soon  as  the  com  is  eaten  the  manger 
shuts  back,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  horse  to  bite. 

The  cu^Iudting  apparatus^  shown  by  Mr.  Woods,  is  capital  for  the  purpoie  of 
laying  down  these  very  usefiil  floors,  ay  a  space  being  Idt  under  the  copper  and 
round  the  furnace,  the  sand  can  be  dried  b^ore  bong  mixed  with  the  asphalta 
This  saves  a  great  deal  of  fiieL 

At  Carlisle  we  first  saw  Mr.  Listei's  impkment  for  tcMng  turnips  in  the  lamd. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  cutting  off  the  roots  of  turnips  as  they  stand,  but  still 
6^.  lOs.  is  a  large  sum  for  an  implement  whidt  could  not  be  used  many  days  in 
the  year.  We  kive  seen  good  shift  made  with  a  double  horse-hoe.  Sonedung 
of  tibe  kind  is  often  needed,  especially  in  aeaaons  when  the  fibrous  roots  are 
numerous  and  strong.  The  frame  of  Mr.  Lister's  machine  (which  was  at  Mr. 
Busby's  stand)  is  strong  enou^  to  serve  for  a  light  aoarifier  or  parer. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith's  premium  iron  hurdles  are  very  gqod.  Th^  are 
made  by  machinery,  of  the  best  Staflordahire  wrought  iron  when  in  a  cold 
•tato. 

Mr.  Sym'a  little  machine  for  mincing  moat  and  making  sanoages  is  well  and 
deservedly  known.  The  wUve  box  of  Mr.  FowWs  double-barrelled  pomp 
is  very  accessible^  a  most  important  feature  in  pomps.  MeasiB.  Wallis  and 
Haslam  had  a  very  useful  machine  for  drilling  iron,  and  in  these  days  of  cast* 
iron  implements  such  a  machine  is  often  wanted.  The  engineers  considered 
that  the  American  rotatory  l-horse  power  of  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  merited  a 
commendation.  Messrs.  Howard's  oval  stem  of  the  plough-couUer  ia  supposed  to 
be  stronger  than  a  round  one:  it  at  least  presents  a  greater  thickness  of  iron 
where  most  wanted,  and  is  as  easily  altered  as  the  round  coulters.  Mr.  Crowley 
had  a  substantial  set  of  good  iron  homes,  and  Mr.  Thompson  exhibited  a 
handy  workman^s  draining  bevcL  And  there  was  Mr.  Biggs'  eradle/or  sAmp- 
dipping,  and  Mr.  Athawe's  percolator  forks,  and  Messrs.  Bansome's  steile 
hac^fittings,  ail  useful  in  their  way  and  worthy  of  notice. 

These  we  believe  were  the  articles  in  the  miscellaneous  department  which 
presented  the  chief  features  of  excellent  and  novelty.  We  again  rqwat 
that  it  is  no  easy  task,  on  being  turned  loose  into  a  yard  containing  so  many 
articles,  to  select  the  best  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  its  miscellanea. 
Useful  and  ornamental  objects  abounded  throughout  the  show ;  some  so  well 
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established  and  appreciated  that  we  Uiought  an  honorary  notice  saperfluous. 
Sach  were  Messrs.  Dray  and  Go/s  circular  iron  com  bins,  and  their  strong 
and  cheap  field  gates.  Other  articles  again  seemed  more  calculated  for  a  fine- 
arti  exhibition  tJian  on  agricnltaral  show  ;  prominent  among  sueh  we  would 
naooe  Mr.  Johnflon'd  elegant  garden  seats  and  ornamental  flower  stands.  Then 
there  were  one  or  two  intricate  and  fuimy  contrivances,  the  ins  and  outs  of 
which  we  could  not  understand ;  it  might  be  ignorance,  but  we  thought  their 
ingenuity  only  surpassed  by  their  uselessness. 

In  ocmdn^g  our  remarks  on  this  department  we  think  it  would  facilitate 
the  operations  of  futoze  Judges  if  what  is  a  nmceUaneouB  ofrtide  was  more 
clearly  defined.  We  were  told  that  anything  not  essentially  an  agricidturBl 
implement  was  a  miscellaneous  article.  If  so,  half  the  show  would  belong  to 
this  class.  It  would  have  lightened  our  responsibilities  and  lessened  our  labours 
if  the  Sodety  had  published  some  definite  instructions  on  this  point. 

Wm .  Chalceaft, 
Clabb  Sewell  Read. 


XVII.--O11  Boad-mwnding.   By  the  Hon.  W.  G.  Cavendish,  M .P. 

[The  following  letter  and  plan,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Cavendish, 
on  the  subject  of  mending  roads,  need  no  apology  for  their 
insertion.  The  system  is  excellent  It  is  already  to  some  extent 
adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  rarely  in  country 
or  on  farm  roads.  It  is  a  very  simple,  and,  as  far  as  I  know^  the 
only  preservative  against  the  immediate  formation  of  fresh  ruts 
on  roads  newly  stoned. — C.  W.  H.] 


I  SEND  you  one  of  the  plans  of  road-making  that  I  spoke  to 
you  about.  Mr.  Robert  Arkwright,  of  Sutton,  gave  it  to  me,  and,  I 
think,  from  seeing  some  miles  of  road  that  he  has  had  repaired 
about  his  house  in  Derbyshire,  the  principle  is  a  good  one,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  more  generally  adopted.  If  you 
should  think  it  worth  a  place  in  the  Journal,  it  is  much  at  your 
service. 

When  I  was  last  in  Derbyshire  I  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Arkwright  upon  the  method.  He  introduced,  and  has  now 
adopted  it  for  some  years  with  the  greatest  success  upon  all  the 
roads  in  his  neighbourhood.  It  was  not  without  much  trouble 
at  first  that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  surveyor  or  mender 
of  the  roads  that  it  was  better  to  lay  the  stones  partially  over 
the  road,  instead  of  the  old  system  of  covering  tlije  whole  of  the 
road  with  them,  in  which  case  they  were  sure  to  be  worn  into 
ruts. 

If  the  surveyor,  or  mender,  of  roads  has  a  little  common  sense, 
a  quick  eye,  and  is  anxious  to  improve  the  very  imperfect  method 
now  adopted  in  repairing  roads,  very  few  hints  will  suffice  to 
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explain  the  annexed  diagram.  This  plan  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  some  trouble  and  perseverance,  and  few  surveyors  can 
spare  time  from  their  other  engagements  to  carry  it  out.  Of  course 
the  exact  shape  need  not  be  adopted  ;  that  must  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  road,  as  to  form,  length,  and  width,  and  the  quantity 
of  materials  necessary  to  be  put  on  at  the  time.  A  passage  free 
from  stones  must  always  be  left ;  every  patch  to  taper  at  each 
end,  so  shaped  as  to  induce  the  horses  to  travel  bj  the  (near  or 
left)  side  of  the  newly-mended  road,  and  not  through  it,  tearing 
up  with  their  feet  those  stones  that  have  been  pressed  together  by 
carriage-wheels  having  passed  over  them.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  mend  the  road  in  very  small  patches,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  a  serpentine  road  free  from  any  stones.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  part  where  the  stones  are  to  be  laid  ought  to  be  picked 
up,  and  the  stones  broken  small  enough^  before  they  are  laid  on 
the  road. 

WiLUAK  G.  Cavendish. 

Latimer^  1857. 


Noa.  on  Dl«grun. 

L 

2. 

8. 

4.           6. 

6. 

Whole  width  of  road    ..      .. 

30  ft. 

Sift. 

15  ft. 

12  ft. 

10  tt 

1 

(Width  not  to  exceed 

10  ,. 

5    M 

3„ 

9  n 

Length  not  to  exceed 

40  yds. 

30  yds. 

20  yds. 

10  yds. 

Middle  ''iJSiPS;^'^!'  r} 

40  ft 

20  ft 

12  ft 

8  ft. 

'^P*^'"   Smooth  road  left  on 

• 

each  side,  width  not 

10  ^ 

8,* 

6  ,. 

5  „ 

• 

0 

V    less  than       ..     ..J 

Z 

/Width  not  to  exceed 

10  „ 

8  „ 

6  „ 

5  « 

< 

Length  not  to  exceed 

40  yds. 

30  yds. 

20  yds. 

10  yds. 

s^<''U';Sin*"'"«!!'"°V«- 

20  ft 

12  ft. 

8ft 

^^V^  Smooth  road  left  on 

one  side,  not  lcs8>  -  20  ^ 

13  „ 

9    M 

7  ^ 

V    than       I 

' — 

N.B. — When  a  road  is  worn  into  ruts,  repair  one  of  them  for 
some  yards;  the  other  to  be  repaired  when  the  first  lajer  is 
partially  worn. 


On  Road^mending, 
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Xyill. — Agricultural  Chemistry. — On  the  Growth  of  Barley  by 
different  Manures,  continuously  on  the  same  Land ;  and  on  the 
position  of  the  Crop  in  Rotation,  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.R;S.,  F.C.S., 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  GILBERT,  F.C.S. 

In  endeavouring  in  former  Papers  in  this  Journal  to  convey  such 
an  idea  as  existing  knowledge  permitted,  of  the  chemical  facts  and 
principles  which  our  Rotation  of  Crops  involves,  we-have  supported 
the  views  put  forth,  by  carefully  ascertained  data  regarding  the 
individual  elements  which  constitute  that  important  practice. 
The  subjects  which  necessarily  pass  under  review  in  such  an 
inquiry  are,  the  characteristic  requirements  of  growth  of — 

1st.   The  Root  Crops, 

2nd.  The  saleable  Cereal  Grains, 

3rd.  The  Leguminous  Com  and  Fodder  Cxx>ps ; 

and  lastly,  the  chemical  circumstances  involved  in — 

4th.  The  consumption  of  food  by  stock  on  the  farm. 

In  regard  to  some  of  these  branches,  only  the  general  concla- 
slons  drawn  from  the  evidence  accumulated  have  been  given; 
whilst  on  others,  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  con- 
clusions have  been  founded,  has  been  laid  in  detail  before  the 
reader. 

Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Cereals^  the  reader  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  results  of  the  experiments 
in  the  field  *  relating  to  the  growth  of  wheat ;  and  before  adding 
to  the  registry  on  that  head,  it  seems  desirable  to  put  on  record 
something  relating  to  barley — the  next  in  importance  to  wheat  in 
the  class  of  the  saleable  cereal  grains  of  our  rotations. 

We  have  always  assumed  that  barley,  apart  from  local  and 
minor  distinctions,  was  closely  allied  to  wheat  in  certain  cha- 
racteristic chemical  requirements  of  its  growth.  Independently 
of  common  observation,  the  direct  evidence  upon  which  this 
opinion  was  founded,  was  a  course  of  field  experiments  on  barley, 
conducted  in  1845.  At  that  time  about  ten  acres  were  appro- 
priated to  the  investigation,  which  it  was  intended  should  be 
continued  through  a  considerable  series  of  years.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  great  labour  and  attention  required  in  following  up 
experiments  of  this  kind,  both  in  field  and  laboratory,  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  and  detail  to  serve  a  scientific  purpose,  it  vas 
decided  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  first  year's  clear  indications  in 
the  field,  until  other  branches  of  the  main  inquiry,  then  occupying 
all  our  available  time,  should  be  somewhat  further  forwarded. 

•  For  the  results  in  the  laboratory,  showing  the  inflaenee  of  circumstaDces  of 
growth  on  the  compotition  of  wheat,  see '  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,'  toI.  z., 
part  i.,  p.  1-55:  *0n  some  points  in  the  Ck>mpo6ition  of  Wheat-Gnuo,  it» 
Products  in  the  Mill,  and  Bread.' 
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Systematic  experiments  with  barley  grown  by  different  manures 
were  resumed  in  1852.  It  is  the  field  results  of  these  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  together  with  some  gleanings  from  the 
laboratory  relating  to  them,  and  also  the  records  of  collateral 
experiments  on  the  crop  grown  under  certain  other  known  con- 
ditions of  manuring  and  cropping,  and  in  rotation,  that  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  Paper.  On  this  plan  our  tabulated 
matter  will  be  necessarily  very  voluminous.  It  would  be  un- 
desirable, therefore,  to  encumber  our  statement  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  earlier  series  of  experiments,  especially  as  the 
later  ones,  though  not  quite  so  comprehensive,  are  somewhat 
better  [arranged  for  showing  up  the  points  of  interest  It  will 
suffice  to  say  then,  of  the  earlier  experiments,  that  their  results 
were  consistent  with  those  of  the  later,  which  are  now  to  be 
examined. 

The  land  set  apart  in  1852  for  the  continuous  growth  of  barley 
by  difi*erent  manures  was  in  the  adjoining  field  to  that  devoted  to 
the  continuous  growth  of  wheat,  and  its  general  character  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  latter.  It  bad  grown  clover  in  1849,  wheat  in 
1850,  and  in  1851  barley,  dressed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It 
was,  therefore,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  in  a  somewhat 
exhausted  condition  so  far  as  the  aftergrowth  of  grain  was  con- 
cerned, and  it  was  hence  in  a  suitable  state  for  testing  the  effects 
of  diff*erent  manures  upon  the  barley  crop.  The  area  of  land 
appropriated  was  about  five  acres,  divided  into  nearly  square  plots 
of  about  one-fifth  of  an  acre  each.  In  order  to  distinguish  this 
set  of  experiments  from  those  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  it  will  be 
couvenient  to  give  the  field  in  which  it  was  made  its  usual  name, 
aamely,  Hoos-field. 

The  description  and  quantities  of  the  different  manures  are  g^ven 
as  fully  as  space  will  permit,  in  the  Tables,  by  the  side  of  the 
results  they  yielded.  To  the  statements  there  given  one  or  two 
explanations  will  be  necessary. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  there  were  two  plots  unmanured, 
one  at  either  side  of  the  experimental  land  ;  and  it  is  the  mean 
result  of  these  that  is  given  as  Experiment  No.  1. 

The  clay  and  weed-ashes  employed  in  Experiment  No.  2,  were 
of  the  same  description  as  those  mixed  in  smaller  quantity  with 
the  other  manures  to  aid  their  easy  distribution  over  the  land. 

The  farmyard  manure,  was  only  from  the  open  yard,  and  did 
not  contain  the  dung  of  animals  highly  fed  on  artificial  food. 

The  so-called  "  Mixed  Alkalies"  comprised,  per  acre — 

300  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash, 
200  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda, 
100  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
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The  "  Superphosp/uUe  of  Limey^  was  composed  (per  acre)  of — 

200  lbs.  calcined  bone-dust, 

150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*7). 

The  " Mixed  MinerdUj^  consisted  of  both  the  " Mixed  Alka- 
lies*' and  the  ^'Superphosphate  of  Lime/'  as  above  described. 

All  the  artificial  manures,  after  being  well  mixed  with  clav 
and  weed-ashes  up  to  a  given  measure,  were  carefully  sown  by 
hand;  for,  though  the  drill  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  best  means 
of  getting  an  average  distribution  of  manure  over  large  areas  of 
land,  the  experience  of  our  wheat  experiments  has  taught  us  that 
there  is  danger  of  some  irregularity  when  applied  only  to  small 
ones,  where  accuracy,  one  compared  with  another,  is  essential. 
The  manures  being  sown,  they  were  ploughed  in  very  shallow. 

The  seed,  which  was  the  Chevallier,  was  however  always 
drilled — 2^  bushels  per  acre  in  1852  and  1853,  and  7  pecks  per 
acre  in  1854-5-6  and  7. 

The  results  obtained  during  the  six  years'  continuance  of  tbe 
experiments  are  given  in  Tables  as  follows : — 

Table  I. — Dressed  Com  per  Acre,  in  bushels  and  pecks. 

Table  II. — ^Total  Com  per  Acre,  lbs. 

Table  III. — ^Total  Straw  and  ChaflFper  Acre,  lbs. 

Table  IV. — ^Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw  together)  per 
Acre,  lbs. 

Table  V.— Proportion  of  Total  Corn,  in  100  Total  Produce. 

Table  VI. — Proportion  of  Dressed  Com,  in  100  Total  Com. 

Table  VII. — Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Corn,  lbs.  and 
tenths. 

Table  VIII.  is  a  summary  of  Tables  I.  to  VII.  inclusive.-  It 
gives,  for  each  separate  year,  the  seven  characters  of  crop  which 
the  former  Tables  respectively  record,  but  for  the  mean  only  of 
five  classes,  into  which  the  series  of  individual  experiments  are 
here  arranged.  This  Table  afibrds,  therefore,  at  one  view  a  com- 
parison of  the  effects  of  the  individual  seasons  (both  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce);  and  each  under  the  influence 
of  five  distinct  classes  of  manures. 

Table  IX.  is  a  summary  of  another  kind.  It  gives  for  each 
of  the  twenty  individual  manures  its  average  annual  etkcU 
taken  over  six  years,  on  each  of  the  characters  of  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  produce.  In  this  Table,  therefore,  instead  of 
comparing  the  influence  of  the  individual  seasons^  we  compare 
that  of  the  individual  manures^  taking  for  each  the  mean  result  of 
six  years'  trial.  (For  the  Tables  I.-IX.  inclusive,  see  pp.  458-475.) 
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It  would  be  only  irksome  to  the  reader,  and  perhaps  even  con- 
fusing, were  we  to  give  a  running  and  detailed  comment  upon 
the  numerous  fig^es  recorded  in  Tables  I.  to  VII.  They  are, 
however,  deserving  a  careful  examination,  which  cannot  fail  use- 
fully to  fix  on  the  mind  the  clear  idea  which  actually  recorded 
facts  conveys,  of  how*  really  great  are  the  fluctuations  in  the 
results  of  the  fanner's  efforts  and  outlays,  due  to  the  ever-chang- 
ing seasons.  Such  a  study  would  at  the  same  time  show,  that, 
however  great  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  amounts  of  produce 
to  be  calculated  upon,  depending  upon  climatic  vicissitudes, 
there  is  still,  even  with  these,  on  •  some  points  a  considerable 
d^ee  of  uniformity  and  certainty  in  the  relative  results  of  certain 
characteristic  classes  of  manures.  In  the  comments  which  follow 
we  shall  confine  attention  chiefly  to  the  Summary  Tables  VIII. 
and  DC  In  doing  so  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  convey  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  prominent  results  to  the  casual  reader,  and 
at  the  same  time  usefully  to  guide  the  further  examination  of  the 
more  careful  one. 

It  would  have  been  a  useful  introduction  to  the  consideration 
of  the  actual  variations  of  result  obtained  in  the  field  in  the 
different  seasons,  to  have  taken  a  comparative  view  in  some 
detail,  of  the  climatic  conditions  themselves  of  the  six  seasons 
under  which  the  varying  results  have  been  obtained.  With  the 
view  of  doing  this,  numerous  tables  have  been  arranged,  bringing 
together  in  much  detail  the  actual  climatic  statistics  of  the 
several  seasons ;  and  also  others,  showing  the  indices  or  relative 
order,  comparing  season  with  season,  of  the  actual  characters  so 
registered.  From  the  large  amount  of  tabular  matter,  and  the 
space  required  for  its  consideration,  which  the  more  proper 
subject  matter  of  the  paper — the  effects  of  different  manures  on 
the  barley  crop — itself  involves,  we  are  obliged  to  forego  this 
part  of  our  plan.  A  few  general  observations  must  suffice  there- 
fore, on  this  intimately  associated  collateral  branch  of  the  subject. 
When,  however,  it  is  considered,  that  the  different  seasons  will 
^ary  almost  infinitely  in  relation  to  one  another  in  their  favour- 
able adaptations  at  each  succeeding  period  of  their  advance,  and 
that  with  these  variations  must  vary  as  constantly  the  tendency 
of  development  of  the  plant  for  quantity  or  for  quality,  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  it  is  only  a  very  detailed  consideration  of  climatic 
statistics,  taken  together  with  careful  coincident  observation  in  the 
field,  that  can  afford  a  really  clear  perception  of  the  connection  of 
the  ever  fluctuating  characters  of  season,  with,  the  equally  fluctuat- 
ing characters  of  result.  It  is  in  fact  the  distribution,  and  the 
mutual  adaptations,  of  the  many  characters  making  up  the  season, 
m  their  relation  to  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  plant,  which  give  the 
resultant  impress,  for  quantity  or  for  quality,  upon  its  progress. 

It 
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(Hoo6-Field, 

Tablx  I. — Dbsbbbd  Gobx  per 


Experi- 
mentt. 

MANURES. 
(Qoantitiai  per  Acre,  per  Annom). 

ANNUAL 

*1808. 

1868. 

18M. 

18S(. 

Series  1.— Gang^  or 

1 

t 

8 

Na  ManiuM      .«.._     »••.•.••>. 

niMi.  pIcB. 
87      Zk 

S3     0* 

tarii.-pk^ 

83     Of 
87      U 

biah.pk>. 
33     01 

83      U 

36     1 

SOtndMltClarndWeedAahet 

Meui 

yA.  fAiM  BatiwTMil  Mmiire  ■■■••■■..>■ 

86     8 

86     3 

M      I 

34     31 

33     0 

33     Of 

88     U 

39     01 

Series  2.^Wtth 

4 
3 
8 

Mixed  AUaOicKSulpliata  of  Fbtish,  Soda,  uid  Magnmia) 
Saperphoephote  of  Lime    ••••••••••• 

88     0» 
88     St 
33     S 

17   n 

S3     8k 

S3     SI 

S3     S 

40     SI 

4t     0 

34     S 

33     1 

rt   01 

Saperphoepliate  of  Lime,  and"  Mixed  AUalie^  .    .    . 

Mean.    ...... 

89     01 

38      1 

39     3 

36    Or 

SBRIE8  3.^ With  Nitrogen  per  acre,  equal  to  alwat  50  lU. 

7 
8 

0 

10 
11 

273  Iba.  Nitrate  of  Soda*  alone    ...••••.. 

• 
36     3^ 

34      II 
36     8} 

49      11 
47      31 

30     0    1 

100  Iba.  each,  Solptiate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia*  alone 

100 11».  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  I 
"MiaedAluaie.^ ] 

100  Iba.  each,  Salphata  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia*  and  \ 
Superphosphate  of  IJone f 

100  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammoniiw  and  1 
SnperphoqhateofLim«*and"MUedAikaliea".    .    / 

Mean 

44     S 

36     Ok 
SB     SI 
40     2k 

36     81 
40     01 
38      U 

30     0 
60     SI 

80     SI 

44     2: 

47  ^ 

48  It 

38     Oi 

37     8| 

53     S| 

47    ci 

Series  4.— With  Nitrogen  per  acn 

e,  equal  to  about  100  Ibd. 



IS 
IS 

14 

13 
16 
17 

13 

19 
SO 

330  Ifaa.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone 

• 

44     8 
39     Ok 

37     0| 
40     3 
33     SI 

33      1 
38     SI 

80     3 

41     U 

SOO  llm  each ,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Anuaonia*  alone 
SOOO  Iha.  Bape  GSakoi  alone     • •. 

48    Ot 
46     S 

800  Iba.  eadi.  Sulphate  and  Moiiate  of  Ammonia,  and  \ 
"  Mixed  AlValiea' 1 

100  lbs.  each,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia*  and  i 
Snperphoaphate  of  Lime i 

200  Ita.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and 
Suporphoaphato  of  Lime*  and"  Mixed  Allialiea.'^  .    / 

SOOO  Iba.  Bape  Cake*  and"  Mixed  AUtaliea" 

8000  Ifai.  Rapa  Cake,  and  Soperphoaphate  of  Lime  .    .    . 
8U0U  Um.  Rue  Cake,^  and  Superphoaphate  of  Lime,  and ) 

Mean 

41      31 
43     3 
43     01 

41      U 
48      1 
44     8 

31     SI 
63      1 
88     3 

47     U 
SO     11 
49    21 

33     8 
36     a 
38     0 

33      1 
38     01 
40     01 

a«    s 

89     81 

80     1 

a    31 
33     1 

31     S 

40      U 

39     S 

38     II 

49    SI 

•  No Niti«t«of Sodaia  18BB;  botSnlphateof  Bolaaib andSvsaiflMapbataorUDHk 
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curing  sue  consecutive  Years  on  the  same  Land— 1852,  53,  64,  65,  66,  and  1857. 
Kothamsted,  Herts.) 

AcBB— in  Bushels  and  Pecks. 


PRODUCE. 

Total 
(fyeaxsX 

ATexage 
Annual. 

Bui 

Average  Annual  Increase  by  Manure.                      | 

1  1856. 

18ff7. 

lela. 

With  what  SCandaid  mmiiarad. 

Standan 

ISeries. 

s 

14     \\ 
14    31 

99      11 
31      Of 

bodupka. 
166      If 

169     0} 

bwh.  pItt. 
27     3 

98     Of 

• 

Over  Unmanured. 

IS     0» 
39     0| 

SO     u 

167     7k 

98     0 

61      U 

299     1 

43     01 

19 

01 

ICncnl  Hanuitt 

only. 

1 

16  2» 

17  3i 
19     3 

SB     0 
S3      1 

39     3t 

173     91 

190     01 
907     Oi 

28  rsi 

31      21 
34     2 

0 
3 
6 

8t 
2i 
2 

Over  Unmanured. 
Orer  Unnunured. 
Over  Unmanured. 

Orer  Unmanured. 

18     01 

35      0 

190      U 

31      21 

8 

21 

Ammonia;  both  vithont  and  with  direct  Mineral  Manures.                                                      1 

28     Vk 
B     0 

47     31 
38     31 

f910      1 
931      Si 

t42      Ok 
38     2i 

10 

Qt 
21 

Over  Unmanured. 
Over  UnoBannred. 

OTer"  Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  4).    . 

Oer  Sapeiphncphate  of  I  Jmo  (No.  9). 

Orer  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  **  Mixed  Alkaliea" 
(No.  6). 

Orer  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

28      It 
99     0* 
31      3 

49      11 
96      21 
W      11 

838     Q| 

278     3i 
977      U 

39     21 

49     St 

46      1 

10 
IS 

11 

S 
31 

1 

M     Vk 

48      9} 

293     21 

42     2 

10 

St 

1 

Ammonia;  both  without  and  with  direct  Mineral  Manures. 

42     0 

as    1 

36     31 

98      0 
49     3t 
64     0| 

t289     3 
976     0 
989      1 

f47     SI 
46     0 
48     01 

19 
18 
SO 

31 

0 
01 

Over  Unmanured. 
Orer  Unmanured. 
Over  Unmanured. 

Orer  "  Mixed  Alkalies  "  (No.  4). 

Orer  Superphosphate  of  Lime  (No.  9). 

Orer  Superphosphate  of  Ume.  and  *'  Mixed  Alkallea" 

Over  "  Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  4). 

Over  Superphosphate  of  Lime  (No.  9). 

Over  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  Alkalies" 
(No.  6) 

Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

»     1* 
31      9 

37     91 

49     31 
68     21 
64     3i 

997      \\ 
997     8 
804     9i 

48  St 

49  2t 

80     3 

13 
17 
16 

SI 

St 

32     9* 
37     Oi 
3»      U 

60      1 
68      li 
62      1 

967     Ok 
986     Ok 

987    at 

44     2 

€7     21 

48     0 

19 
16 
18 

2t 
0 

34     31 

99     3t 

988     3i 

47     Ot 

19 

11 

f  Taken  fixr  9  yeaia  onlf . 
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whole  of  the  articles  that  we  inspected ;  it  would  extend  this  report  to  greater 
length  than  most  readers  will  approve,  to  say  more  than  a  few  words  on  those 
we  selected  for  honorary  distinctions.    First  then,  as  to  the  medals. 

Cottam  and  Cottani's  Iron  CoUar^bar  Hurdles, — Any  one  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  iron  fencing  must  have  discovered  that  the  middle  standard  in  the 
hurdles  is  constantly  shifting.  This  unsteadiness  tends  to  weaken  the  fenoe 
and  spoil  its  uniform  look.  Messrs.  Cottam  have  applied  a  simple  and  effectual 
remedy.  They  have  welded  a  small  collar  of  iron  on  the  bars  of  the  hurdles ; 
the  collars  are  placed  on  alternate  sides  of  the  standards,  which  thus  become 
tightly  fixed.  The  iron  fencing  is  thus  considerably  strengthened  without  any 
detraction  from  its  light  appearance,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  with- 
out any  extra  cost  to  the  purchasers. 

Perreawc  and  Co '«  Vulcanised  India-'fuiiber  Pump  Valve. — ^We  are  indebted 
to  M.  L.  C.  Perreaux,  of  Paris,  for  this  clever  invention.  Liquid  manure  pumps 
are  constantly  out  of  sorts ;  the  acids  of  the  manure  speedily  destroying  the 
best  leather  valve,  and  the  pump  often  stops  from  straws  or  other  substances 
that  stick  in  the  valves.  It  appears  probable  that  vulcanised  India-rubber 
will  resist  the  destructive  influence  of  the  manures,  and  from  its  flexibility  it 
is  impossible  to  choke  it.  A  small  pump  in  the  Salisbury  yard  readily  took 
up  corks,  large  rags,  and  other  such  things ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  still 
threw  up  a  steady  stream  of  water.  Any  description  of  this  invention,  without 
an  illustration,  would  be  hard  to  comprehend,  and  for  further  particulars  we 
must  refer  to  the  description  given  in  the  prize  list  of  the  last  Journal. 

Messrs.  Hid  and  Smithes  wrought-ircn  Sheep  Trough  vie  considered  worthy  of 
A  medal.  It  was  well  and  substantially  made,  yet  light  and  portable,  being 
mounted  on  four  wheels.  The  sheep  cannot  throw  out  any  food,  or  easily 
upset  the  trough,  and  a  rail  prevents  them  jumping  over  or  getting  into  it. 
It  was  9  feet  long,  and  cost  30s.  It  would  answer  well  for  water  in  summer, 
and,  with  a  coat  of  tar  now  and  then,  would  last  a  great  number  of  years. 
We  may  here  observe  that  we  highly  commended  a  water  trough  of  Mr. 
GrippNer,  and  commended  the  cheap  and  durable  wrought-iron  cattle  troughs 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bumey  and  Bellamy. 

Mr.  Carson,  of  Warminster,  showed  a  compact  and  excellent  Cheese  Press, 
It  was  well  manufactured,  and  a  great  pressure  is  obtained  for  large  cheeses 
by  the  weight  being  suspended  from  a  compound  lever  over  a  pulley ;  by  this 
means  the  simple  weight  produces  a  double  pressure.  The  pnce  was  reason- 
able, 55s. 

Messrs.  Cockey  and  Sons  had  a  very  complete  Cheese-making  Apparatus. 
We  are  not  practically  acquainted  with  extensive  cheese-making,  but  heard 
from  some  gentlemen  who  had  used  the  apparatus,  that  a  great  saving  was 
efiected,  and  better  cheese  produced.  The  whole  arrangements  seemed  grounded 
on  scientific  and  eoonomical  principles. 

The  only  competitive  trial  in  the  miscellaneous  department  was  among  the 
chums.  Three  small  chums  contested  for  the  medal  which  we  had  to  award 
in  that  class.  Each  chum  was  furnished  with  a  little  more  than  2  quarts  of 
average  cream,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  the  trial : — 


Owner's  Name. 

Stand. 

Number. 

Time  In  which 

Batter  was 

prodooed. 

Qnantitr. 

Qoali^. 

Ferryman 

Weir    

Johnstone 

21 

76 

119 

2 
8 
6 

Minutes. 
10 

111 

Hi 

llW.     OS. 

2       6 
2       2 
2       5 

Very  good. 

Ordioaiy. 

Good. 

at  the  Salisbury  Meeting,  1857.  449 

The  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Ferryman.  The  princii^l 
feature  in  this  chum  is  that  the  beaters  thoroughly  press  or  knead  out  the 
buttermilk,  thus  rendering  it  less  likely  to  turn  rancid,  and  in  a  measure 
superseding  the  necessity  of  handling  it.  These  are  great  desiderata,  especi- 
ally in  hot  weather.  Ilie  butter  produced  was  of  first-rate  quality,  but  ih» 
chum  was  not  very  nicely  made,  as  a  good  deal  of  cream  sprayed  out  from 
uuder  the  lid  Mr.  Jolmstone's  chum  produced  good  butter,  was  neatly 
manufactured,  easily  cleaned,  and  in  every  respect  well  eamed  its  high  com- 
mendation. We  could  not  say  much  for  the  American  Hydro-Thermal  chum. 
It  produced  less  butter  than  the  other  two,  and  that  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion. It  is  furnished  with  hollow  metal  beaters,  to  be  filled  with  hot  or  cold 
water  to  raise  or  lower  the  temperature  of  the  cream.  This  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  but  we  prefer  a  chum  whose  interior  is  composed  entirely  of 
wood. 

Hanson's  Potato-Digger,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Coleman,  must  be  a  very  useful 
implement  where  a  large  breadth  of  potatoes  is  grown  and  labour  is  scarce. 
A  great  share,  something  like  a  shovel,  passes  under  the  row  of  tubers,  while 
a  set  of  revolving  forks  throws  them  on  the  surface.  ' 

We  now  come  to  the  High  Conmiendations.  Foremost  we  must  mention  tho 
American  fiat/orrn  beehive  which  will  form  a  useful  and  interesting  addition 
to  every  apiary.  Tliis  contained  a  lively  swarm  of  bees,  and  was  thus  ex- 
hibited in  full  work.  The  various  contrivances  for  removing  the  honey, 
transferring  the  bees,  feeding  them  in  cold  weather,  and  removing  the  filth, 
seemed  to  us  to  fully  merit  a  high  commendation,  which  was  all  we  could 
do  for  it,  our  medals  being  distributed  among  articles  more  closely  connected 
with  agriculture. 

That  fruitful  land  of  invention  (America)  furnished  us  with  another  subject 
for  high  commendation  in  its  floating^baU  wcuhing-machine.  It  appears  cal- 
culated to  save  labour,  and  it  cleaned  some  very  dirty  collars  in  less  than  a 
mmute,  and  does  not  appear  liable  to  tear  or  daniage  the  linen.  Tliis  machine 
was  shown  by  Mr.  "Weir. 

Mr.  Richards'  circuiar-pointed  cooking  ranges  present  a  large  available 
space  for  all  culinary  operations.  EveryUiing  was  well  phmned  with  regard 
to  convenience  and  economy,  and  the  whole  appeared  well  made  and  reason* 
able  in  price. 

Mr.  John  James  exhibited  a  very  useful  weighing  machine  for  roots  and 
potatoes.  It  can  be  easily  removed  and  planted  in  the  field,  and  its  scoop- 
shaped  scale  makes  it  easy  to  fill  and  empty. 

The /orce  and  lift  pump  of  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  is  to  us  quite  a 
novelty.  America  again.  The  pump  is  composed  of  an  India-rubber  tube,  and 
by  the  external  pressure  of  a  roller  and  its  own  elasticity,  dispenses  with  all 
valves  and  boxes.  It  sent  out  a  strong  stream  of  water,  but  how  long  the 
tube  will  resist  the  friction  of  the  roller  remains  to  be  proved. 

Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallam  showed  a  splendid  assortment  of  stable  fittings. 
They  were  of  the  most  useful  description,  elegantly  designed,  and  the  work* 
manship  was  faultless. 

The  iron  tubular  Ar-korse  whippte-trees  of  Messrs.  Howard  can  be  attached 
with  advantage  to  Riddle's  ana  Coleman's  large  scarifiers.  Tlie  horses  all 
draw  from  the  same  middle  chain,  which  passes  round  a  ptvlley ;  this  tends 
to  equalize  the  draught  among  the  four  horses. 

The  iron  wire  sheep-fold  fence  of  Messrs.  Greening  was  cheap  and  excellent. 
It  can  be  very  easily  fixed,  and  was  well  coated  with  a  bright  and  durable- 
looking  varnish. 

Mr.  Stanley's  barrow  and  sack  *raiser  acted  well,  and  must  be  a  useful 
adjunct  to  steam-threshing.    It  is  rather  dear,  the  price  being  'SI,  lOs, 

The  cast-iron  tap  of  Bamard  and  Bishop  is  simple,  and  me  best  we  know 
for  common  water  carts.    In  a  moment  it  shuts  off  the  stream  of  water ;  there 
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is  no  screwing  or  taming  the  tap,  and  tiiere  is  nothing  that  can  aocm  get  out  of 
order.  There  are  some  parts  that  would  be  better  m4de  of  wvonght  iron  Ihan 
cast. 

The  coOedion  of  seeds  €tnd  roots  of  Messrs.  T.  Gihba  and  Co.  was  in  itself 
finite  a  show.  It  was  well  worthy  a  minute  inspection^  and  we  regretted  we 
coidd  not  bestow  on  it  more  than  a  hurried  glanoe.  The  wax  qwcimens  of  roots 
were  artistically  and  truthfully  executed,  and  the  specimens  of  grain  remarkaUy 
fine  and  neatly  arranged.  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son  had  a  yery  ezoeUent 
exhibition^  which  was  only  second  to  the  stand  of  the  Seedsman  to  the  Boysl 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  Commendations  in  our  class  included  the  following: — ^The  hydrandk  and 
veUrinary  instruments  of  Mr.  B.  Bead,  of  Begent's  Circus,  exhibited  the  moit 
perfect  workmanship.  The  watering  engines  may  be  regarded  ss  bekxiging  to 
the  garden  rather  than  the  &rm,  but  we  have  known  them  of  essential  service 
at  a  fire.  At  the  commencement  of  conflagrations  they  have  saved  a  Tast 
amount  of  property,  and  the  fanner  who  pun^ases  one  for  his  gaxden  may  find 
it  of  great  utility,  ^ould  his  premises  be  unfortunately  visited  by  fixe. 

Mr.  Powell  showed  a  clever  little  hand  bean-dibble^  and  a  sort  of  Dutch-boe, 
which,  as  it  cuts  both  ways,  was  described  as  a  drauhshare  hoe.  We  mudi 
question  the  statement  in  the  catalogue  that  a  man  oould  hoe  upwards  of  an 
acre  per  day  with  this  hoe ;  he  must  walk  at  a  fuzious  rate»  or  work  extn 
hours. 

The  stall  of  Messrs.  Cottam,  with  a  swinging  manger,  seemed  a  good  oon- 
trivanoe  for  a  crib-biting  horse.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  eaten  the  maoger 
shuts  back,  sad  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  horse  to  bite. 

The  aspJiolting  apparatus^  shown  by  Mr.  Woods,  is  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  these  very  useful  floors.  By  a  space  being  launder  the  oopper  and 
round  the  furnace,  the  sand  can  be  dried  before  being  mixed  with  the  aspfaalte. 
This  saves  a  great  deal  of  fiieL 

At  Cariisle  we  first  saw  Mr.  Lister^s  implement  for  taHmg  turmps  m  the  land. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  cutting  off  the  roots  of  turnips  as  they  stand,  bat  still 
67.  10s.  is  a  large  sum  for  an  implement  whidi  oould  not  be  used  many  days  in 
the  year.  We  have  seen  good  shift  made  with  a  double  horse-hoe.  SoneUung 
of  the  kind  is  often  needed,  especially  in  seasons  when  the  fibrous  roots  are 
numerous  and  strong.  The  frame  of  Mr.  Lister's  machine  (which  was  at  Mr. 
Busby's  stand)  is  strong  enough  to  serve  for  a  light  scarifier  or  parer. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith's  premium  iron  hurdles  are  veiy  good.  They  are 
made  by  machinery,  of  the  best  Staffordshire  wrought  iron  when  in  a  cold 
state. 

Mr.  Sym's  little  machine  for  mincing  meed  and  making  atmsages  is  well  and 
deservedly  known.  The  value  box  of  Mr.  Fowler's  double-bairelled  pomp 
is  very  accessible,  a  most  important  feature  in  pumps.  Measoi.  Wallis  and 
HaslaTn  bad  a  very  useful  machine  for  drilling  iron,  and  in  these  days  of  cast- 
iron  implements  such  a  machine  is  often  wanted.  The  engineers  considered 
that  the  American  rotatory  l-horee  power  of  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  merited  a 
commendation.  Messrs.  Howard's  oval  stem  of  the  plough-oouUer  is  supposed  to 
be  stronger  than  a  round  one*:  it  at  least  presents  a  greater  thickness  of  iron 
where  most  wanted,  and  is  as  easily  altered  as  the  round  coulters.  Mr.  Crowley 
had  a  substantial  set  of  good  iron  hames^  and  Mr.  Thcnupson  exhibited  a 
handy  workman^s  draining  bevel»  And  there  was  Mr.  Biggs'  cradle  for  sheep* 
dipping^  and  Mr.  Athawe's  percdUUor  forks^  and  Measnu  Banscnne's  atoife 
l)oa>fittingSf  all  useful  in  their  way  and  worthy  of  notice. 

These  we  believe  were  the  articles  in  the  miscellaneous  department  which 
presented  the  chief  features  of  exoellenfte  and  novelty.  We  again  repeat 
that  it  is  no  easy  task,  on  being  turned  loose  into  a  yard  containing  so  many 
articles,  to  select  the  best  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  its  miscellanea. 
Useful  and  ornamental  objects  abounded  throughout  the  show ;  some  so  well 
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established  and  appreciated  that  we  thought  an  honorary  notioe  superfluous. 
Such  were  Messrs.  Dray  and  Co.^s  circular  iron  com  bins,  and  their  strong 
and  cheap  ffeid  gates.  Other  articles  again  seemed  more  calculated  for  a  fine- 
arts  exhibition  than  an  agricultural  show  ;  prominent  among  sudi  we  would 
name  Mr.  Johnaoa's  elegant  garden  seats  and  ornamental  flower  stands.  Then 
there  were  one  or  two  intricate  and  funny  contrivances,  the  ins  and  outs  of 
which  we  could  not  understand ;  it  might  be  ignorance,  but  we  thought  their 
ingenuity  only  surpassed  by  their  uselessness. 

In  coQcln&ig  our  remarks  on  this  department  we  think  it  would  faciUtate 
the  operations  of  future  Judges  if  wJuU  ie  a  miscettaneaua  artiek  was  nwre 
clearly  defined.  We  were  told  that  anything  not  essentially  an  agricultural 
implement  wss  a  miscellaneous  article.  If  so,  half  the  show  would  belong  to 
this  class.  It  would  have  lightened  our  responsibilities  and  lessened  our  labours 
if  the  Society  had  published  some  definite  instructions  on  this  point. 

Wv,  Chalcbaft, 
Clabe  Sewbll  Read. 


XVII. — On  Boad-mmUng.  By  the  Hon.  W.  G.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

[The  following  letter  and  plan,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Cavendish, 
on  the  subject  of  mending  roads,  need  no  apology  for  their 
insertion.  The  system  is  excellent  It  is  already  to  some  extent 
adopted  in  the  neigfaboarhood  of  London,  but  rarely  in  country 
or  on  farm  roads.  It  is  a  very  simple,  and,  as  finr  as  I  know,  the 
only  preservative  against  the  immediate  formaition  of  fresh  ruts 
on  roads  newly  stoned. — C.  W.  H.] 


I  SEND  yon  one  of  the  plans  of  xoad-making  that  I  spoke  to 
you  about.  Mr.  Robert  Arkwright,  of  Sutton,  gave  it  to  me,  and,  I 
think,  from  seeing  some  miles  of  road  that  he  has  had  repaired 
about  his  house  in  Derbyshire,  the  principle  is  a  good  one,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  more  generally  adopted.  If  jou 
should  think  it  worth  a  place  in  the  Joum&l}  it  is  much  at  your 
service. 

When  I  was  last  in  Derbyshire  I  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Arkwright  upon  the  method.  He  introduced,  and  has  now 
adopted  it  for  some  years  with  the  greatest  success  upon  all  the 
Toads  in  his  neighbourhood.  It  was  not  without  much  trouble 
at  first  that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  surveyor  or  mender 
of  the  roads  that  it  was  better  to  lay  the  stones  partudly  over 
the  road,  instead  of  the  old  system  of  covering  tJte  whole  of  the 
road  with  them,  in  which  case  they  were  sure  to  be  worn  into 
ruts. 

If  the  surveyor,  or  mender,  of  roads  has  a  little  common  sense, 
a  quick  eye,  and  is  anxious  to  improve  the  very  imperfect  method 
now  adopted  in  repairing  roads,  very  few  hints  will  suffice  to 
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explain  the  annexed  diagram.  This  plan  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  some  trouble  and  perseverance,  and  few  surveyors  can 
spare  time  from  their  other  engagements  to  carry  it  out.  Of  coarse 
the  exact  shape  need  not  be  adopted  ;  that  must  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  road,  as  to  form,  length,  and  width,  and  the  quantity 
of  materials  necessary  to  be  put  on  at  the  time.  A  passage  free 
from  stones  must  always  be  left ;  every  patch  to  taper  at  each 
end,  so  shaped  as  to  induce  the  horses  to  travel  by  the  (near  or 
left)  side  of  the  newly-mended  road,  and  not  through  it,  tearing 
up  with  their  feet  those  stones  that  have  been  pressed  together  bj 
carriage-wheels  having  passed  over  them.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  mend  the  road  in  very  small  patches,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  a  serpentine  road  free  from  any  stones.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  part  where  the  stones  are  to  be  laid  ought  to  be  picked 
up,  and  the  stones  broken  small  enough^  before  they  are  laid  on 
the  road. 

William  G.  Cavendish. 

Latimer,  1857. 


Nob.  on  Diagram. 
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'^P***^  Smooth  road  left  on 

one  side,  not  lcss>  -  20  ^ 

13  „ 

9  ,. 

7  „ 

\    than       I 

N.B. — When  a  road  is  worn  into  ruts,  repair  one  of  them  for 
some  yards ;  the  other  to  be  repaired  when  the  first  layer  is 
partially  worn. 
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XVIII. — Agricultural  Chemistry. — On  the  Growth  of  Barley  hy 
different  Manures^  continuously  on  the  same  Land;  emdontke 
position  of  the  Crop  in  Rotation.  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.E;S.,  F.C.S., 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.C.S. 

In  endeavouring  in  former  Papers  in  this  Journal  to  convey  such 
an  idea  as  existing  knowledge  permitted,  of  the  chemical  facts  and 
principles  which  our  Rotation  of  Crops  involves,  we-have  supported 
the  views  put  forth,  by  carefully  ascertained  data  regarding  the 
individual  elements  which  constitute  that  important  practice. 
The  subjects  which  necessarily  pass  under  review  in  such  an 
inquiry  are,  the  characteristic  requirements  of  growth  of — 

1st.   The  Root  Crops, 

2nd.  The  saleable  Cereal  Grains, 

3rd.   The  Leguminous  Com  and  Fodder  Crops ; 

and  lastly,  the  chemical  circumstances  involved  in — 

4th.  The  consumption  of  food  by  stock  on  the  farm. 

In  regard  to  some  of  these  branches,  only  the  general  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  evidence  accumulated  have  been  given; 
whilst  on  others,  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  con- 
clusions have  been  founded,  has  been  laid  in  detail  before  the 
reader. 

Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Cereals^  the  reader  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  results  of  the  experiments 
in  the  Jield  *  relating  to  the  growth  of  wheat ;  and  before  adding 
to  the  registry  on  that  head,  it  seems  desirable  to  put  on  reconl 
something  relating  to  barley — the  next  in  importance  to  wheat  in 
the  class  of  the  saleable  cereal  grains  of  our  rotations. 

We  have  always  assumed  that  barley,  apart  from  local  and 
minor  distinctions,  was  closely  allied  to  wheat  in  certain  cha- 
racteristic chemical  requirements  of  its  growth.  Independently 
of  common  observation,  the  direct  evidence  upon  which  this 
opinion  was  founded,  was  a  course  of  field  experiments  on  barley, 
conducted  in  1845.  At  that  time  about  ten  acres  were  appro- 
priated to  the  investigation,  which  it  was  intended  should  be 
continued  through  a  considerable  series  of  years.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  great  labour  and  attention  required  in  following  up 
experiments  of  this  kind,  both  in  field  and  laboratory,  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  and  detail  to  serve  a  scientific  purpose,  it  was 
decided  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  first  year's  dear  indications  in 
the  field,  until  other  branches  of  the  main  inquiry,  then  occupying 
all  our  available  time,  should  be  somewhat  further  forwarded. 

*  For  the  results  in  the  laboratory,  showing  the  influence  of  circomstanoes  of 
growth  on  the  composition  of  wheat,  see '  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society/  ^ol.  x., 
part  i.,  p.  1-55:  'On  some  points  in  the  Composition  of  Wheat*Graia,  its 
Prodncts  in  the  Mill,  and  Bread.' 
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Systematic  experiments  with  barley  grown  by  different  manures 
were  resumed  in  1852.  It  is  the  field  results  of  these  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  together  with  some  gleanings  from  the 
laboratory  relating  to  them,  and  also  the  records  of  collateral 
experiments  on  the  crop  grown  under  certain  other  known  con- 
ditions of  manuring  and  cropping,  and  in  rotation,  that  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  Paper.  On  this  plan  our  tabulated 
matter  will  be  necessarily  very  voluminous.  It  would  be  un- 
desirable, therefore,  to  encumber  our  statement  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  earlier  series  of  experiments,  especially  as  the 
later  ones,  though  not  quite  so  comprehensive,  are  somewhat 
better  [arranged  for  showing  up  the  points  of  interest  It  will 
suffice  to  say  then,  of  the  earlier  experiments,  that  their  results 
were  consistent  with  those  of  the  later,  which  are  now  to  be 
examined. 

The  land  set  apart  in  1852  for  the  continuous  growth  of  barley 
by  different  manures  was  in  the  adjoining  field  to  that  devoted  to 
the  continuous  growth  of  wheat,  and  its  general  character  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  latter.  It  bad  grown  clover  in  1849,  wheat  in 
1850,  and  in  1851  barley,  dressed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It 
was,  therefore,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  in  a  somewhat 
exhausted  condition  so  far  as  the  aftergrowth  of  grain  was  con- 
cerned, and  it  was  hence  in  a  suitable  state  for  testing  the  effects 
of  different  manures  upon  the  barley  crop.  The  area  of  land 
appropriated  was  about  five  acres,  divided  into  nearly  square  plots 
of  about  one-fifth  of  an  acre  each.  In  order  to  distinguish  this 
set  of  experiments  from  those  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  the  field  in  which  it  was  made  its  usual  name, 
namely,  Hoos-field. 

The  description  and  quantities  of  the  different  manures  are  given 
as  fully  as  space  will  permit,  in  the  Tables,  by  the  side  of  the 
results  they  yielded.  To  the  statements  there  given  one  or  two 
explanations  will  be  necessary. 

it  should  be  mentioned,  that  there  were  two  plots  unmanured, 
one  at  either  side  of  the  experimental  land  ;  and  it  is  the  mean 
result  of  these  that  is  given  as  Experiment  No.  1. 

The  clay  and  weed-ashes  employed  in  Experiment  No.  2,  were 
of  the  same  description  as  those  mixed  in  smaller  quantity  with 
the  other  manures  to  aid  their  easy  distribution  over  the  land. 

The  farmyard  manure,  was  only  from  the  open  yard,  and  did 
not  contain  the  dung  of  animals  highly  fed  on  artificial  food. 

The  so-called  '^  Mixed  Alkalies,'^  comprised,  per  acre — 

300  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash, 
200  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda, 
100  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
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The  "  Superphospfiate  of  Lime^^  was  composed  (per  acre)  of— 

200  lbs.  calcined  bone-dust, 

150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*7). 

The  " Mixed  Minerals^*  consisted  of  both  the  " Mixed  Alka- 
lies *'  and  the  ^'  Superphosphate  of  Lime/'  as  above  described. 

All  the  artificial  manures,  after  being  well  mixed  with  clay 
and  weed-ashes  up  to  a  given  measure,  were  carefully  sown  bj 
hand;  for,  though  the  drill  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  best  means 
of  getting  an  average  distribution  of  manure  over  large  areas  of 
land,  the  experience  of  our  wheat  experiments  has  taught  us  that 
there  is  danger  of  some  irregularity  when  applied  only  to  small 
ones,  where  accuracy,  one  compared  with  another,  is  essential. 
The  manures  being  sown,  they  were  ploughed  in  very  shallow. 

The  seed,  which  was  the  Chevallier,  was  however  always 
drilled — 2^  bushels  per  acre  in  1852  and  1853,  and  7  pecks  per 
acre  in  1854-5-6  and  7. 

The  results  obtained  during  the  six  years'  continuance  of  the 
experiments  are  given  in  Tables  as  follows : — 

Table  I. — Dressed  Com  per  Acre,  in  bushels  and  pecks. 

Table  II. — Total  Com  per  Acre,  lbs. 

Table  III.— Total  Straw  and  Chaff  per  Acre,  lbs. 

Table  IV. — ^Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw  together)  per 
Acre,  lbs. 

Table  V.— Proportion  of  Total  Corn,  in  100  Total  Produce. 

Table  VI. — Proportion  of  Dressed  Com,  in  100  Total  Com. 

Table  VIL — Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Corn,  lbs.  and 
tenths. 

Table  VIII.  is  a  summary  of  Tables  I.  to  VII.  inclusive.-  It 
gives,  for  each  separate  year,  the  seven  characters  of  crop  which 
the  former  Tables  respectively  record,  but  for  the  mean  ordy  of 
five  classes,  into  which  the  series  of  individual  experiments  are 
here  arranged.  This  Table  affords,  therefore,  at  one  view  a  com- 
parison of  the  effects  of  the  individual  seasons  (both  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce);  and  each  under  the  influence 
of  five  distinct  classes  of  manures. 

Table  IX.  is  a  summary  of  another  kind.  It  gives  for  each 
of  the  twenty  individual  manures  its  average  annual  effect, 
taken  over  six  years,  on  each  of  the  characters  of  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  produce.  In  this  Table,  therefore,  instead  of 
comparing  the  influence  of  the  individual  seasons^  we  compare 
that  of  the  individual  manures^  taking  for  each  the  mean  result  of 
six  years'  trial,  (For  the  Tables  I.-IX.  inclusive,  see  pp.  458-475.) 
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It  would  be  only  irksome  to  the  reader,  and  perhaps  even  con- 
fusing, were  we  to  give  a  running  and  detailed  comment  upon 
the  numerous  figures  recorded  in  Tables  I.  to  VII.  They  are, 
however,  deserving  a  careful  examination,  which  cannot  fail  use- 
fully to  fix  on  the  mind  the  clear  idea  which  actually  recorded 
facts  conveys,  of  how*  really  great  are  the  fluctuations  in  the 
results  of  the  farmer's  efforts  and  outlays,  due  to  the  ever-chang- 
ing seasons.  Such  a  study  would  at  the  same  time  show,  that, 
however  great  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  amounts  of  produce 
to  be  calculated  upon,  dependiiig  upon  climatic  vicissitudes, 
there  is  still,  even  with  these,  on  some  points  a  considerable 
degree  of  uniformity  and  certainty  in  the  relative  results  of  certain 
characteristic  classes  of  manures.  In  the  comments  which  follow 
we  shall  confine  attention  chiefly  to  the  Sunmiary  Tables  VIII. 
and  IX.  In  doing  so  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  convey  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  prominent  results  to  the  casual  reader,  and 
at  the  same  time  usefully  to  guide  the  further  examination  of  the 
more  careful  one. 

It  would  have  been  a  useful  introduction  to  the  consideration 
of  the  actual  variations  of  result  obtained  in  the  field  in  the 
different  seasons,  to  have  taken  a  comparative  view  in  some 
detail,  of  the  climatic  conditions  themselves  of  the  six  seasons 
under  which  the  varying  results  have  been  obtained.  With  the 
view  of  doing  this,  numerous  tables  have  been  arranged,  bringing 
together  in  much  detail  the  actual  climatic  statistics  of  the 
several  seasons  ;  and  also  others,  showing  the  indices  or  relative 
order,  comparing  season  with  season,  of  the  actual  characters  so 
registered.  From  the  large  amount  of  tabular  matter,  and  the 
space  required  for  its  consideration,  which  the  more  proper 
subject  matter  of  the  paper — the  effects  of  different  manures  on 
the  barley  crop — itself  involves,  we  are  obliged  to  forego  this 
part  of  our  plan.  A  few  general  observations  must  suffice  there- 
fore, on  this  intimately  associated  collateral  branch  of  the  subject. 
\yhen^  however,  it  is  considered,  that  the  different  seasons  will 
vary  almost  infinitely  in  relation  to  one  another  in  their  favour- 
able adaptations  at  each  succeeding  period  of  their  advance,  and 
that  with  these  variations  must  vary  as  constantly  the  tendency 
of  development  of  the  plant  for  quantity  or  for  quality,  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  it  is  only  a  very  detailed  consideration  of  climatic 
statistics,  taken  together  with  careful  coincident  observation  in  the 
field,  that  can  afford  a  really  clear  perception  of  the  connection  of 
the  ever  fluctuating  characters  of  season,  with,  the  equally  fluctuat- 
inor  characters  of  result.  It  is  in  fact  the  distribution,  and  the 
mutual  adaptations^  of  the  many  characters  making  up  the  season, 
in  their  relation  to  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  plant,  which  give  the 
resultant  impress,  for  quantity  or  for  quality,  upon  its  progress. 

Ir 
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Results  of  ExpEBiMEirrs  on  the  Gbowth  of  Bablkt  by  differentMAiTURES :— made 

(HooB-Field, 

Tablb  I. — ^Dbesssd  Gosk  per 


Experi- 
meaatM, 

MANURES. 
(QitMiHtiwi  per  Acre,  p«r  AaonmX 

ANNUAL 

MM9. 

IMS. 

1804. 

1856. 

Series  1. 

--Gauge, 

or 

1 

t 

3 

Na  Mannm     _•>••     >•«.««*•.» 

badu  pbk 

an    9i 

Sft      01 

86 
87 

1m^. 
3ft 

33 

111- 

U 

bHb. 
33 

3B~ 

1 

SOlmlMliCUrandWfledAahet 

Mnn 

14  foiM  FaniiTiiwl  IfmuM  >«•>■••..■• 

86      8 

88 

3 

34 

1 

34 

H 

S3     0 

38 

Of 

80 

Ik 

90 

01 

Semes  2.— With 

4 
S 
0 

Miafd  Alk«li«(8ulph^«iof  P«Mh>8oda,  »iid  Mignw<«) 
SooerDhiomhfttf^  of  Lime    ........... 

SB     01 
28     Si 
38     3 

87 
38 
8ft 

36 
40 

4t 

8 

81 

0 

34 

36 
37 

3 
1 
01 

Snpetplioevliiae of Ume. and" Mixed Allalie^  .    .    . 

Mean 

29     01 

38 

1 

39 

3 

36 

ot 

Series  3.--- With  Nitrogen  per  acre,  eqtud  to  alwat  50  lbs. 

7 
8 

» 

10 
11 

275  lb*.  Mitxate  of  Soda,  alone    ......... 

• 
36     3k 

34 

38 

1* 

2} 

49 
47 

H 
3k 

ftO 
44 

0 
8 

100  Ila.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone 

100  Iba.  eadi.  Snlphate  and  Moriate  of  Ammonia,  and  \ 
"  Mixed  Alulies" f 

100  Iba.  each,  Salphatie  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  1 
Sunenhosnhate  of  Lime 

36     0^ 

SB   n 

40     3^ 

80 
40 
38 

St 

Oi 
U 

80 
00 
00 

0 

44 
48 

n 

100  lb*,  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and 
Superphoephate  of  Lime,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies".    .     . 

Mean 

38     Oi 

37 

H 

ft3 

n 

47 

(* 

Series  4. — With  Nitrogen  per  acn 

e,  equal  1 

x>  abont  100  lU 

IS 
13 

14 

1ft 
18 

17 

18 

19 
80 

&M  11m.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone 

* 

44    a 

39      Ok 

37 
40 
38 

Ok 

3 

31 

88 
50 

60 

1 

49 

u 

Oi 
9 

u 
11 

SOO  llm,  each,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone 
SOOO  Iba.  Rape  Gkke.  alone 

91 
3 

48 

48 

800  Iba.  eadi.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  1 
"Mixed  Alkalies" 1 

SOO  Iba.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  1 
Superphosphate  of  Lime , 

200  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Midi 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and"  Mixed  AlkaUes.'*  . 

2000  Iba.  Rape  Cake,  and**  Mixed  Alkaliea" 

SOQOlba.  Rape  Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime  .    .    . 
SOOplbs.  RMe Oake,  uid  Superphosphate  of  Lime, and  1 

Mean 

41      3\ 
43     3 
4S     0} 

41 
48 
44 

u 

1 

S 

81 
03 
08 

21 

1 

3 

47 
90 
49 

33     8 

36     3 
38     0 

3ft 

36 
40 

1 

01 

01 

80 

00 
00 

8 

n 

48 

ftl 

91 

SI 

I 
s 

40      Ik 

39 

3 

98 

u 

49 

91 

*  No  Nibate  of  Soda  ia  180S  s  but  Snlphat*  of  RAiMb  md  SapofQboepbata  of  limn. 
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Uuring  sLx  consecutive  Years  on  the  same  Land— 1852,  63,  64,  65,  56,  and  1857. 
Kothamsted,  Herts.) 

Acre — in  Bushels  and  Fecks. 


PRODUCE. 

Total 
(•yeuaX 

Avenge 
AnnoAl. 

Avenge  Annaai  IneretM  bj  Mannie.                      | 

1856. 

1857. 

BnaheU. 

With  what  Standaid  eompued. 

Standard  Series. 

0 

boBh.  pka. 

14  Ik 

15  31 

budi.  pb. 
29      11 

31      01 

bwh.  pU 
166      11 

169     01 

tmh.  pk*. 

87  3 

88  01 

• 

15     Ok 

30      Ik 

167     9k 

88     0 

38     01 

51      li 

858     1 

48     01 

15 

01 

Mineral  Manures  only.                                                                                                               | 

16  8^ 

17  3k 
19     3 

88     0 
33      1 
39     U 

173     81 

190     01 
807     Ok 

88    fSI 
31      8i 
34     8 

0 
3 
6 

31 
81 

8 

Over  Unmanured. 
Over  Unmanured. 
Over  Unmanured. 

Over  Unmanured. 

18     Qi 

35     0 

190      Ik 

81     81 

3 

31 

Ammonia;  both  without  and  with  direct  Mineral  ManoieB. 

88     ik 
85     0 

47     31 
38     31 

f810     1 
831     3k 

t48     Oi 
38     8i 

14 

10 

Oi 
8i 

Over  Unmanured. 
Over  Unmanured. 

Over  "Mixed  Alkalies*' (No.  4).    . 

Over  Superphncphate  of  IJme  CNo.  5X 

Ovn  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  *'  Mixed  Alkaliee" 
(No.  6). 

Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Seriee. 

88      If 
29      01 
31      3 

48      11 

56  2k 

57  11 

838     Ok 
8n     Si 
977      \k 

38     81 

45  8i 

46  1 

10 
13 

U 

8 
31 

88     ik 

48      81 

853     81 

48     a 

10 

Si 

Ammonia ;  both  without  and  with  direct  Mineral  Manuns. 

48      0 

as    1 

36     3k 

58      0 
48     9k 
64     Ok 

t838      3 
876     0 
889      1 

t47     81 
46     0 

48     01 

19 
18 
20 

31 

0 
Of 

Orer  Unmanured. 
Over  Unmanured. 
Over  Unmanured. 

Over  "  Mixed  AUtalies  "  (No.  4). 

Over  Superphospliate  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

OvOT  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Blixed  A  Ikaliea" 
(No.  6X 

Over  "  Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  4). 

Over  Superphosphate  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

Orn  Superphosphate  of  Ume.  and  "  Mixed  Alkalies" 
(No.  6) 

Over  Mean  of  Mmeral  Series. 

»      1* 
31      8 

37     H 

49     3f 

66     8i 
64     3k 

857      li 
897     3 
804     2i 

48  Si 

49  Si 

50  3 

13 
17 
16 

SI 

9k 

38     9k 

37     Ok 
35      li 

60      1 
68      U 
O      1 

867     Oi 

886  Oi 

887  Si 

44     8 

47  81 

48  0 

15 
16 
13 

8i 
0 

34     31 

59     3k 

888     Si 

47     Oi 

15 

11 

f  Tsken  tot  5  years  only. 
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Results  of  ExpERitfENTS  on  the  Growth  of  Barley  by  different  Manures  :— icade 

(Hoos-Field, 

Table  n.— Total  Cous 


Experi- 
ments. 

MANURES. 
CQiuntitiM  per  Acre,  per  Annnm). 

ANNUAL 

1852. 

1853. '1854.  1856. 

1          1 

SbRIES  1. — Gai 

ige,or 

1>« 

1 

s 

3 

^n  MftniiffM     ..-.....•*•••..•«• 

Ilia. 
ItiUU 

lis. 
1»8 

VJbb 

lbs. 
1976 

W)  ImahAla  rriaT  anil  Wm«1  Aahm .vt*-- 

'     1431 

1904 

1 

IftS 

Mean 

, 

laM 

1M7 

19ff)    1    1S»1 

1 4  ioiM  P&nnTard  Muiora     •••■*•••••••• 

la44 

8136 

3187 

2T65 

_ 4 

k 

Series  2.— Witli 

4 
5 
6 

Mixed  Alkalies  (SulphatM  of  Potash.  Soda,  and  Magneala)    .    . 
!9iiti#(rn)MMDhatft  of  Ltinic^  •■«.■••»•■•.•« 

15W 

ion 

1819 

1 

1986 
1807 
8017 

2298 

>    1118 

irs 

Saperphodphate  of  Lime,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies'* 

Mean 

SOT 

,    1G61 

1883 

2sn   1  IM 

8£RIE8  3. — With  Xitrc  gen  per  acre,  oqiial  to  about  50  ]b^. 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

87511m.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone 

1. 

8044 

8883 

8740        8T27  i 

100  lla.  each,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone  .    .    . 

8763 

MC  : 

100  Ihs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "  Mixed  \ 
Alkalies" 

100  lbs.  each,  ^iulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super- 
phospliatf)  of  Ume 

lOU  llw.  each.  Snliilmte  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super- 
phosphatvorLimc.  and  "Mixed  Alkalies  '  •    ....... 

20U1 
22IS 

23G8 

82:9 
8309 

207    1    tSM   j 
3437        269   ' 
S481I       SC9 

Mean    , 

;    8190 

1 

88M 

3Qfi3    1    SM 

Si:rI£8  4.— With  Nitrogen  per  acre,  equal  to  about  lCN.>Ib«. 

12 
13 
14 

ij 

17 

18 
10 

&aO  Ibif.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone 

I 

1    8488 
'    8193 

SOTl 
8394 

8318 

3113     sec 

SOO  11m.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone    ... 
2000  lbs.  Knue  Cake,  alone 

3313       »» 
S3E8    ,    ME8 

L*UO  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "Mixed ) 
Alkalies" / 

200  lbs.  each,  Sulplinte  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super- 
pho«phnieofLime 

200  lbs.  eacli.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia. and  Super* 
phoMphateolLime, and  "Mixed  Alkalies" 

1    8431 
8483 
8532 

83;^ 

8435 
8590 

3079 
3643 
3»9 

I 

8707 
2j« 

2000  lbs.  Rape  Cake,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies"   .    .' 

2CO0  lbs.  Rape  Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime 

2000  11m.  Rape  Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixo<l  \ 
Alkalies'^ ; 

Mean 

1    1907 
20:»7 

8098 

1 

8113 
8843 

8309 

SS81        9G9 
3444        26' 

3413     rw 

1 

8873 

1 
8314        33B0    1 

9GF€ 

*  No  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  1858 ;  but  Sulphate  of  Potass,  and  Superphospliate  of  Line. 
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(luring  six  consecutive  Years  on  the  same  Land — 1852,  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  1857 
TiOthamsted,  Herts.) 

per  AcBE — ^in  Lbs. 


PRODUCE. 

ToTJii.     Avenge 
<r«  ycaa).  1  Aunuai. 

1 

ATen|»  Annual  Increase  hj  Manure. 

1 

1858. 1 1857. 

Lbs. 

Srandard  Series. 

M'i          16L\» 

lbs.      '      Ibi. 
9,469           15:8 

►          «                                                                                                                         • 

1 

1 

983 

170 

9,554    ,      l^iSS 

* 

Over  Unmuiurec!. 

686 

16:9 

9.512    1      1565 

1636 

1915 

14,413    ;      M07 

taa 

MiDe-:iI  M '.mures,  only. 

936 

1741 

9,780 

1687 

4S 

Over  Unmannred. 

8F6 

1861 

10,490 

1T48 

163 

Orer  Unmanured. 

1018 

2191 

11.486 

1914 

329 

Orer  Unmanured. 
Over  Unmanured. 

H, 

1981 

10,579 

1763 

178 

Aminonia;  both  witbont  and  with  direct  Mineral  Mantires. 

ifm 

SC34 

tll,8S0 

•f236< 

779 

Over  Unmanuretl. 

143S 

S133 

13.144 

8191 

606 

Over  Unmanurrtl. 

Over  " Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  4X 

1577 

SSOB 

13,630 

22:1 

645 

*    UfiT 

3161 

15,968 

8545 

797 

Over  Snperphospliale  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

1 

VJB 

38IG 

15.K9 

8S96 

C88 

Over  Superphospbafee  of  Lime,  and  *'  Mixed  Alkalies' 
over  Mean  of  Mineral  SeHea. 

'(No.  6). 

U» 

tm 

14,386 

2384 

631 

Ammonia ;  both  witbont  and  u 

ith  direct  Mineral  Manure*. 

mi 

3296 

1 
fl3,33l        aSK 

IC8I 

Over  Unmanured. 

!    2061 

9125 

15,619 

26Q8 

1018 

Over  Unmanured. 

iiro 

3547 

15.994 

S«6i 

1079 

Over  Unmanured. 

Over  "Mixed  AMtalief"  (No.  4). 

14S9 

?706 

i4.cn 

2441 

814 

!    1687 

3C9S 

16,651 

8775 

1C27 

Over  Saperpbosphate  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

i 

188S 

3677 

16,806 

8G01 

8S7 

Over  Superpho^pbateof  Lime,  and  **  Mixed  Alkaliei" 
Over  "Mixed  Alkalies"  (No. 4). 

(No.  C,\ 

1711 

«17 

15.088 

2:05 

878 

19lt 

3921 

16.U38 

Sff73 

9S5 

Over  Superphosphate  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

1«41 

35% 

15,9:3 

8668 

748 

Over  Superphosphate  of  Ume.and  "Mixed  Alkalici' 
Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

•(No.6:. 

lf04 

3339 

15,616 

8643 

880 

t  Tkkcn  for  5  yean  only. 
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Uesults  of  Expebimekts  on  the  Gbowth  of  Bablet  by  different  Hasitiubs  : — ^made 

(HooB-Fielcl, 

Table  IIL — ^Total  Steaw  and 


mentau 

IfANUBBS. 

(Qniitirifi  per  Acre,  per  AnnomX 

ANNUAL 

1858.' 

IMS. 

IBM. 

1K6. 



Series  1. — Gauge;  or 

I 
S 

S 

Ko  ICftiinrR    .••«.«••••■••«•■*■ 

Iba. 
1884 

1979 

Iha. 
1900 

1781 

Ibsa 
2ff» 

2S17 

Iha. 
1193 

189 

40  hi^wlf  fHar  sml  WmhI  Adtn *••-•. 

Mean 

14  toMM  PftmiTttnl  MumrB    ••••.■••••••• 

1*31 

lae 

x^o 

1984 

207S 

2M8 

4171 

3067 

Sebibb  2.->Wit]i 

4 
6 
6 

Mix«dAl]ulMCSolpliataofPotaab,Soda,aiidMaSiieiiO   .    . 

18C7 
IflM 
2189 

1235 
1916 

2600 

1255 

1982 
20U 

Snperphoepbate  of  Lime,  and"  Mixed  Allulka" 

Mem 

190 

2049 

2980 

19M 

Series  3. — With  Nitrogen  pa-  acre,  equal  to  alioat  50  lbs. 

7 
8 

9 

10 
U 

S75  lbs.  Nhimte  of  Soda,  alone .••••• 

• 
3984 

2865 

3735 

30BO 
2905 

100lbs.eadi,SaIpbaie  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia*  alone  .    •    • 

100  Ifaa.  each,  Stdphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  **  Mixed  \ 
Alktlier    . 

2699 

2916 
3119 

2850 
2935 

3735 
4560 

4530 

3075 
3290 
34:5 

100  Ibi.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Snper-\ 
phosphate  of  Lime   .    .    .    .  • , 

100  Iba.  each,  Salphate  and  Mariate  of  Ammonia,  and  Saper- 
phoephate of  Liaae, and" Mixed  Alkaliea" 

Mean 

2809 

2779 

6002 

Slid 

Series  4.— With  Nitrogen  per  acre,  equal  to  about  100  Ihe^ 

12 
13 

U 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

Saolfaa.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone 

• 

30O4 

2756 

2835 

2980 
3005 

4850 

sao 
36n 

4056 

900  Iba.  each.  Sulphate  and  Mnriate  of  Ammonia*  alone    .    •    • 
2000  Iba.  Bape  Cake,  alone ••... 

200  Iba.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "  Mixed  1 
Alkalies'' J 

2917 
3179 
8182 

3047 
3180 
3544 

4M0 
4876 
»IS7 

3802 
4380 
449 

200  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super-' 
vhospliate  of  Lime 

200  lbs.  each,  Sulpliate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Supex^ 
phosphate  ofUma,  and"  Mixed  Alkaliea" 

2000  lbs.  Bape  Cake,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies" 

2000  lbs.  Bape  Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime 

2000  lbs.  Bape  Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  \ 
AtkalieB" .*    / 

Mean 

2444 
2696 
2888 

2830 
2867 
3064 

4687 
4244 
4712 

401? 
4047 
4210 

2886 

30M 

4306 

4067 

*  No  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  1852 ;  but  Sulphate  of  Potaai»  and  Superphosphate  of 
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daiing  six  oonsecatiTe  Years  oa  the  same  Land — ^1852,  53,  54, 55,  56,  aud  1857. 
Rothamsted,  Herts.) 

Chaff  per  Acbe — ^in  Lbs. 


PRODUCE. 

Total 

COtcmsX 

AWtMft 

ATenve  Annual  IncmM  by  Muiare. 

li6«.    IMRT. 

Lbs.                           Willi  wfa«t  Stndnd  eomptfed. 

Staodwd  Scn«i.                                                                                                                     | 

\\m. 
1009 

IQBB 

157Q 
HS7 

10,875 
10,267 

11a. 

1813 

1708 

Over  UnniaDOnd> 

loat 

lOOi 

10,061 

1780 

SSIO 

2969 

16.139 

2790 

1030 

Minenl  Hanares,  only.                                                                                                              1 

ioa» 

979 
1007 

1699 
1769 
1290 

10,779 
11,076 
12.071 

1796 
1846 
2012 

36 

86 
292 

OfwUmnaanuML 
Over  Unmannred. 
Over  Uananazed. 

Over  Uamannred. 

1010 

17B 

11,309 

1885 

129 

AmmoiUA;  both  witho 

at  and  w: 

ith  direct  Minand  Maniuw.                                                     1 

9909 

1915 

2315 
1995 

tl6,309 
15,296 

♦2862 
2538 

1102 
778 

Orer  Unmanured. 
Over  Uaaanwad. 

Over  "Mixed  AHaaiee"  (No.  4)i 

Over  SQperphoephito  of  Liaaa  (No.  5). 

Over  SnperplMMplnte  oTLime,  and  **  Mixed  AUuiJea"  (No.  6X 

Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Serioe. 

1997 
MQ7 

tan 

26D0 
2000 

3120 

16*706 

i9,oa 

19,601 

2784 
3174 
3967 

968 

1398 
1255 

2191 

2602 

17,539 

2995 

1040 

Ammonia;  both  witho 

ut  and  w 

ith  direct  Minenl  Manures                                                      1 

2740 
2910 

9H0 

2n» 

2715 

♦17,667 
19.146 
21,289 

♦3932 
3191 
3M8 

173 
1431 
1788 

Over  Unmanored. 
Over  Unaaaorad. 
Over  Unmanwed. 

Over  "  Miaed  Alkaliee"  (No.  4X 

Over  Saverphoephate  of  Ume  (No.  5X 

Over  Saperphoefhate  of  Lime,  and  '*  Mixedjklkaliee"  (No.  6> 

Ov«r  "  Blized  Alkalke"  (No.  4^. 
Over  Snpeivhoapliato  of  Lime(No.  5X 

2925 
SM6 
3896 

2910 
6057 

19,971 
22,888 
2«,«96 

S312 
3815 
4073 

1916 
1969 
2061 

2BSI 
M16 

2M0 
S745 

2m 

20,240 
21,790 
21,825 

3390 
3639 

3639 

1994 
1786 
1626 

»n 

9000 

21,344 

3070 

1685 

Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

t  Taliea  for  5  leare  oalr* 
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Results  of  Expebimessts  on  tbe  G  bowth  of  Bablet  by  difierent  Makubes  :— made 

(Hooft-Fidd, 

Table  IV. — ^Total  Pboduce  (Cobs 


Exfcri- 

menta. 

manubes. 

(QaaatHiei  per  Acre,  per  AnnBin.) 

AXNXIL 

liBfiS. 

U5S. 

1851 

1B56. 

Sebies  1. — Gauge,  or 

1 

2 
3 

No  Mmiiiiv  ■•...•••••■••..••■ 

Iba. 
3080 

Iba. 
3488 

3336 

Ihi. 
4448 

4881 

lb*. 
3879 

SO  bmlieb  CUy  and  Weed  Aahes 

Meui 

14  Upum  FkraiTard  Manare    ar.    .......... 

3S57 

3413 

4335 

8868 

3BB0 

4688 

7896 

569B 

Sepoes  2.— With 

4 
5 
6 

Mixed  Alkalies  CSolphate*  of  Poladi.  Soda,  and  Magncsh)  .    . 
Soperphofphate  of  Lime       •••• 

SlOft 
MM 
4008 

3931 
4313 

4B3 

4898 
4989 

383 

Saperphoepliate of  Limo, and" Mixed  AUulies" 

Mean 

3834 

393 

474D 

sno 

ScRiiis  3. — ^With  Nitrogen  per  acre,  equal  to  about  50  lbs. 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

875  IbfcNltnte  of  Soda,  alone 

* 
46B8 

4681 
4950 

6fi5 
6195 

5137 

9148 

100  Ifae.  each,  Solphate  and  Moriafte  of  Ammonia,  alone  .    .    • 

100  Iba.  each.  Sulphate  and  Mnriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "  Mixed  ) 
Alkalien" i 

100  lbs  rach.  Sulphate  and  Moriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super- 1 
phosphate  of  Lune 

lOu  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  ^nper- 1 
phoephate  of  Lime,  and'*  Mixed  Alkaliea" / 

Mean 

4730 
5127 
5487 

9079 
5302 
9994 

6633 
8017 
7938 

u:9 

S134 

4999 

5089 

7059 

sxa 

SERIR8  4. — With  Nitrogen  per  acre,  cq 

aal  to  about  100  \hs. 

IS 
13 
14 

15 
IS 
17 

18 

19 
20 

590  ll«.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone 

• 

5490 
4949 

4906 
9334 
5383 

i  IS 

6416 
6848 
€30 

too  Ifai.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone    •    ,    . 
2000  Iba.  Bape-Cake.  alone 

300  lU  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "  Mixed  \ 
Alkalies" 

93TB 
9662 
5714 

5405 
5615 
6134 

7315 
8619 
9C86 

•nr 

SOU  Iba  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime 

SOOlba.  each,  Hnlphate  and  Mnriate  of  AmmoniN,  and  Fupei^ 
phosphate  of  Ume,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies" / 

8000  Iba.  Rape-Oake,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies'* 

2000  lbs.  Rape-Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime 

8000  lbs.  RapeOke,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  \ 
Alkalies" / 

Mean 

4351 

4713 
4796 

4943 

5110 
5385 

7848 
£388 
8185 

4904 
C9P8 

513S 

9390 

8096 

6713 

*  No  Nitmte  of  Soda  in  189S ;  but  Sulphate  of  Potass,  and  Superphosphate  of  Ume. 
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daring  six  consecutive  Years  on  the  same  Land— 1852,  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  1857. 
Kothamsted,  Herts.) 

and  Straw  together),  per  Acre — ^in  Lbs. 


PRODUCB. 

Total 
(6  yaus). 

Aanoal. 

Avenge  Annaid  InereMe  by  Manara. 

185a 

1887. 

Lbs. 

With  what  Standard  oompano. 

Standard  Series. 

lb» 

3190 

Ibi. 
20,344 

Ibi^ 
3391 

1»1 

3376 

19,801 

3300 

Over  Unmannied. 

1918 

3283 

20,073 

3345 

XGS 

3564 

31 .182 

5197 

1852 

Minend  Manures,  only 

• 

1981 

3128 

20,539 

3423 

78 

Over  Unmanared. 

;  i«ft 

3606 

21.566 

3584 

249 

Over  Unmanored. 

9ira 

4111 

23.557 

3896 

581 

Over  Unmanared. 

• 

Over  Unmanared. 

1997 

3714 

21.887 

3648 

303 

AmmoQia ;  both  without  and  with  direct  Mineral  Manures. 

3877 

S3B9 

t 26, 129 

t  5S26 

1881 

Over  Unnoannred. 

33n 

4118 

28,370 

4729 

l.%4 

Over  Unmanured. 

Over  "  Mbced  Alkalies  "  (No.  4). 

3374 

47C8 

30,336 

5056 

1633 

3874 

6161 

34.310 

5719 

2125 

Over  Superphospbata  of  Lime  (Na  5). 

3981 

6336 

35,180 

5863 

1987 

Over  Saperpbocphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  Alkalies^  (  No.  6). 
Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

3^1 

5341 

31,664 

5319 

1670 

Ammonia;  both  ¥ritho 

ut  and  with  direct  Mineral  Manures. 

MSO 

6816 

1 30,968 

t  6198 

2853 

Over  Unmanured. 

4M01 

5360 

34.765 

5794 

2449 

Over  Unmannred. 

4780        7S62 

1 

37.278 

6212 

2867 

Over  Unmanured. 

Over  " Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  4). 

4414 

5618 

34.518 

5753 

2330 

SS33 

7383 

39,538 

6090 

2996 

Over  Superphosphate  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

5WS 

7T34 

41,244 

6874 

2948 

Over  Saperpliosphate  of  Lime,  and  **  Mixed  Alkalies  "  (No.  6). 
Over  " Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  4). 

4(n3 

68T7 

35,388 

5895 

2478 

M47 

7266 

37,828 

6305 

27U 

Over  Superphosphate  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

»57 

r^4i 

37.798 

6300 

8774 

Over  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  Alkalies  "  (No.  6). 
Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

aorn 

€840 

37.168 

C2I3 

2565 

f  Taken  for  5  years  only. 
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BE8ULT8  of  ExpERUiE2^8  on  the  Growth  of  Bablet  by  different  M anubeb:— made 

(HooB-Field, 

Table  V. — ^Pbofobtion  of  Total 


Experi- 

menU. 

MANUBKS. 
(QuntttiH  per  Acre,  per  Annnin.) 

IN  EACH 

1852^1858.  18M.  16U. 

Series  1.— Ganee,  or 

1 

2 
8 

No  Manure    ., 

45*9 
47*9 

44*1 

1 
44*4 

40*6 

ao  biuheb  CU  J  and  Weed  A«he> 

46*6 

1 
45-1        Sl'4 

Mean 

14 tona Paimyard Maaiue    •••..•.....•. 

M 

1 

46*9 

45*4    '    44*8 

40*0 

47*0 

45*6 

42-8 

'     tT9    1 

wo      1      "  -     1 

Series  2.— With 

4 
5 
6 

Mixed  Alkalies  CSoIphatea  of  Potash,  Soda,  and  Magneoa)    .    . 
SaDerDhosvhate  of  Ume  •••■••■•••••>. 

43*8 
46*4 
4A*4 

45-0 
49*3 

46*8 

46*4 
46*9 

47*8 

49*5   ( 

49*9    ' 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies- 

Meui 

1    J0*6 

45-9 

47-0 

47-0       »-0 

Orvw^T-r^n     ■>               IITSaI.     ^▼^J                             _.. 

«  •       .      .  ► ..  11 

oERlES  3. — With  Piitrogen  pe]-  acre,  equal  lo  aooui 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 

275  Ihs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone •■ 

• 
44*9 

44-1 

46-2 

1 

42*3 

100  Ihs.  each,  Solphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone   .    »    . 

100  lbs.  each.  Solphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  **  Btixed  \ 

Alkalies- 

100  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Soper- 

100  Ibi.  eaeh.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super^  I 
phosphate  ofLime,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies" / 

Mean 

44*9       4:-4 

44-2 

43*1 

43*1 

44-5 
45-2 

43*7 

43-4        44*S 
42-9       44-5 
43*1        43*3 

43-8 

44*7 

4r3 

45*5 

Series  4. — ^With  Nitrogen  per  acre,  eqiul  to  aboat  100  lbs. 

12 
13 

14 

U 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

94A  lbs.  Nitimte  of  Soda,  alom^  .rtrtr...**- 

• 

45*3 
44*8 

48*8        i>*l 

42*0 

4rs 

39*7 

900lbs.eaeh,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  akme   .    .    . 
2000  lbs.  Bam  Cake,  alone  .T..T**Tt.T,. 

45-0 
48-5 

43*9 

41*1 

200  lbs.  eaeh.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "  Mixed) 
AlKaiies    ■••.•••••■••.•■•... 

20O  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super- 1 
phosphate  of  Ume i 

2U0  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super- \ 
phosphate  ofUme,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies'* / 

2000  lbs.  BapeChke,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies- 

2000  lbs.  Bape  Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime   ..... 

2000  lbs.  Bape  Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Ume.  and  "  Mixed  \ 
Alkalies'^ / 

Meui 

49'2 
43-8 
44-8 

48-6 
43*4 

42-2 

4ro 

42*3 

39*2 

40*5 
38*5 
81*4 

ars 

41-4 
3l*b 

48*8 
43-6 
43-7 

4r7 

43-9 
42*7 

41-0 
41-0 

4ro 

44-1 

48*2 

41*6 

40-1 

•  No  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  188S ;  but  Sulphate  of  Potsai.  and  Superphosphate  of  lime. 
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fliiring  six  consecutive  Years  on  the  same  Land— 1852,  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  1857. 
Eotbamsted,  Herts.) 

Corn  in  100  Total  Pboduce. 


YEAR. 

ATenge 
Annaftl. 

Difference  accordini;  to  Manare.                                          1 

1656. 

irar. 

Per 

Cent. 

With  whmt  Standard  compazed. 

Standard  Series. 

«*8 

80*8 

46*6 

46-6 

M*5 

48*2 

Lew  than  Unmanored. 

46*2 

ftl*2 

47*4 

42*6 

4r8 

4ft*5 

1*9 

Mioend  Maanres,  only.                                                                                                             1 

47'7 

d0*8 

4r5 

0-1 

More  than  Unmanored. 

47*6 

M-6 

48*6 

1*2 

More  than  Unmaanred. 

49*1 

aa-s 

48*8 

1*4 

More  than  Unnwnored. 
More  than  Unmanured. 

48'i 

51-9 

48*3 

0*9 

Ammonia;  both  without  and  with  direct  Mineral  Manuiw.                                                     | 

43*2        48-9 

t4ft-2 

2*2 

Lesthan  Unmanared. 

4J-S    1    51*8 

46*3 

1-1 

Leai  than  "  Mixed  Alkalies  "  (No.  4). 

44*1 

49-0 

4ft*0 

2*5 

37*9 

51-3 

44*1 

4*5 

Leai  than  Superphosphate  of  Ume  (No.  S). 

40-2 

30*7 

44*0 

4-8 

Lea  than  Superpheephate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  Alkaliee*  (No.  6X 
Lea  than  Mean  of  Mmeral  Seriet. 

41-6 

M-3 

44-9 

3-4 

Ammonia ;  both  withe 

»at  and 

with  direct  Mineral  Manures. 

40*8 

47-3 

f42-9 

4*5 

Leas  than  Unmanured. 

42*9 

40*8 

45*0 

2*4 

LeM  than  Unmanored. 

39*1 

48-8 

41-7 

4*7 

tern  than  Unmanured. 

Ltm  than  '*  Mixed  Alkalies  "  (No.  4). 

33*7 

48*2 

42-2 

6*3 

32-2 

M*l 

41*7 

6*9 

Less  than  Superphosphate  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

33-8 

47-5 

40*6 

6-2 

Less  then  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  *'  Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  6). 
Lesi  than  "  Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  4). 

36*6 

49*7 

42*3 

5*2 

39-2 

48-4 

42-2 

6*4 

Less  than  Superphosphate  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

3»*0 

48*8 

42*0 

6-8 

Lesi  than  Superphosphate  of  Ume.  and  *<  Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  6). 
Less  than  Mean  of  Mfaieral  Series. 

36*6 

48-8 

41*4 

5*9 

t  Tkken  for  5  yean  only. 
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IxnsiTLTs  of  Experiments  on  the  Gbowth  of  Barley  by  di£feTent  Makures:— made 

(Hoo8-Field, 

Table  VI. — PBOPOBnoy  of 


12 
13 
14 

75 
16 

17 

IR 

19 
20 


Experi- 
ments. 

MANURES. 
(Qoantitiea  per  Acre,  per  Annani.) 

IN  EACH 

1852. 

IMS. 

18M. 

VU6. 

* 

Series  l.—Gaagc,  or 

1 

No  Muiare  •■•••••■•■•■•■•••• 

90-8 
91*9 

66*1 
B9*G 

M*6 
93-7 

9t9 

9Brz 

SO  buhelB  easy  and  ^^  ecd  Ai!ics 

Meui 

14  tons  Fuinj-ard  Manure    ....• 

1 

1 

91*3 

87-8 

94*9 

94*6 

M'5 

87*4 

97't 

96*1 

Series  2.— With 

4 
5 
G 

Mixed  Alktflie*  (Sulphatet  of  Potash,  Soda,  and  Magneaia)  .    . 

(V-3 
93*8 
92-5 

90*5 
94-6 

9ri 

9^*8 
95*6 
«*6 

96*0 
91*5   1 

SuperphotphateofLime,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies'* 

Mean 

1 
9»'4 

91-5 

92*4 

96-0 

«"••  ' 

Series  3. — ^With  Nitrogen  per  »cre,  equal  to  about  TiO  lbs. 

— \ 

1 

7 
8 

9 

10 
U 

875  11m.  titrate  of  Sida.  alone  ■....>•.■■•• 

• 
89*6 

86*1 

88*9 

96-0 
98-7 

9S*3 
94*4 

100  Iba.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone    •    •    • 

100  Ibe.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "  Mixed  1 

lOU  lbs.  each,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonin,  and  Super*  1 
phosphate  of  Lune 1 

100 Ifaa, each, Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  ami  Super*) 
phosphate  of  Lime,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies" / 

Jacan    §•«•••• 

87-9 
€8*« 
88*5 

85*1 
89-6 

88*1 

93-J 
9S-6 
96-0 

»*9 

9ri 

M*6 

1 

86-5 

87-6 

9«-7 

94*0 

-4 

Series  4. — ^With  Nitrogen  per  acre,  equal  to  about  100  Uv. 


590  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone 

200  lUa.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone 
SOOO  lb*.  Rape-Cake,  alone 


•    •    • 


800  Iba.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "  Mixed  I 
Alkalies" ) 

•800  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Snper^ 
phosphate  of  lime 

800  lbs.  each.  Sulpliate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Super- 
phosphate  ofUme,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies" 


8000 lbs.  RapeOike,  and  "Mixed  Alkalies" 

SOOO  Ibi.  Rape-Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime 

8000  Iba.  Rape  Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  ) 
Alkalies" / 


88*0 
98-8 


sro 

87*4 
88-5 


87*0 
87-8 
90*3 


90-0 
09-0 
93*1 


90-0 
89-7 
88*4 


90*6 

91t' 

90*8 

SBfJ 

94*Ji 

91'9 

89*1 

91  •<  ' 

91*0 

STJ 

98*3 

94*J 

WO 
83-8 
88*0 


98*3 

ari 
9r3 


»*o 


Mean 


90-0 


srs        91*9       9fi 


*  No  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  1K2 ;  but  Sulphate  of  PotaM,  and  Superphosphate  of  Liire. 
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during  six  ooDBecaUTv  Yeais  en  the  saskc  Laiid~1^52,  50,  54,  55,  56,  and  1^j7 
BothaiDSted,  Hens.) 

Dbbbskd  Goet  in  1<:K)  Tcttai.  Corx. 


YEAK. 


18M. 


1SS7. 


to 


Stuadani  Series. 


0-6  ■  *rs 


«•» 


M-3 


«r> 


«i 


r»    •  X 


ITKBSBSml. 


Miiienl  JfaDores,  cklIt. 


mt 


«•! 


ID'S 


»r3 


It     • 

»  ! 


ri 


Ammooia ;  both  vitfaoat  tad  with  diract  Mineral  Sfancres. 


e-4 

M-6 


W7 


w-» 


»€-7 


»-0 
fit 


sr4 


fire 


flT 


0-C     :M«reU«nUi 
0-4     :Le»th»UB 


1*8 

Tt      ■ 
1-t      ' 


•rLimeCNo.»:. 

«r  LiiM^  and  **  Mixed  AlVali 


r.'Now*:, 


ro 


hemthm 


AnuDoiua;  both  withoat  and  with  direct  Mineral  Maunxres. 


91*3 
»-7 


»-o 


ao-» 

fB-O 

C9-1 

w-s 

S6M 

90-6 

9on 

»-o 

91-8 

88^ 
88-9 


9»-5 


9ft-S 


I   ws 


k'» 


♦  91-i 

ar€ 


9ro 

91-4 

91-7 


91-1 


9-4     , 

1-8 

1-S       More  than  Ui 


3-3     ,  LeMUa]i««MiiedAlluliei''(No.4> 

4-1     j  Lew  than  S«f  i  fhoeyhif ii  of  liaae  (Ko-  5> 

r3     ■  Lew  than  SaperpiMs^hate  of  Lfane.  and  "  Mixed  Alialies"  (No.  «X 


0-4 
3-3 

2-4 


I 


than  "  Mix«d  Alkaliea'^  (No.  4} 


Um  than  Saporhaqhateor  Lone,  and  "  Mixed  AlkaUem'CNo.  C). 


r<     I  LeMthanMeanoTMhMnl 


t  Taken  Cor  5  rc«n  onlj* 


VOL.  XVIII. 
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Results  of  Expebiments  on  tJie  Growth  of  Bablet  by  difiercnt  Makukcs  :— made 

(Hoos-Field, 

Table  n.— Total  Coux 


Experi- 
ments. 

IfAKURBS. 
(QoantiUtt  per  Acre,  per  Abdwd). 

ANNUAL 

1852. 

1853.  1854. 

i                   < 

UK.' 

Series  1.— Gauge,  or 

1 

2 
3 

NoMamm    ......    ,,t 

1   ,.. 

Iba. 
Idftt 

1928 
1904 

Ytfl  ht^tels  n«T  anil  Wm^  AJm-a    ....••••••• 

US   ' 

Meu 

( 

1»6 

1M7 

190 

19SI 

la44 

S138 

3127 

no 

Secies  2.- 

-Wiih 

4 
5 

Mixed  Alkalia  CSolphatM  of  PoCarii,  Soda,  and  HasBcni)    .    . 

Sm^tmlMMAliafM  nt  Lim^  .............. 

ISM 
18:9 

U0S 

1807 

2021 
2H8 

!  )9:8 

1    193 

SQpcrplMMphaieorUme. and  "Mixed  Alkalies" 

Mean 

2017        2n4 

> 

16S1 

less 

fOL 

i"" 

SEEIE8  3.— With  Nitix  gcQ  pei 

■  acre,  equal  to  aboat  60  Ibt:. 

7 
8 

9 

.. 

11 

STftltM.  Nitnt«af  S^^^lon*  ...,....,    .r- 

1 

a 

.    2068 

2044      r»m 

228)        27(3 

237 

100  Ibi.  each,  Salphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone  .    .    . 

100  llw.  awh,  Salphaie  and  Moriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "  Mixed  \ 
Alkalies" / 

100  Ifaa.  each.  Salplute  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Sapec- 
plioapliatp  %>f  Lime    .........     .    .    .    .    . 

lOU  lb«.  earli.  SnIplMte  and  Mariate  of  Ammonia,  and  Supei^ 
phosphate*  of  Lime,  and  "Mixvtl  Alkaliit* ' 

Mean    » 

1            1 
2M3   1 

2001 
S8I2 
2368 

22:9      2<sr 

1 

2X2  1  sm 

'    2309        34S8 

209  ' 
KB 

»» 

»M        SOU 

8M 

t 

12 

13 
14 

15 
10 
17 

18 
19 

Si:iil£8  4. — With  Nitrojjon  pfi- 

acre,  equal  to  aboat  ICK*  lbs. 

t 

5J0  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone  •• 

• 

2486 

2193 

2071        SIIS 
2394        3Z1S 

2318    1    S3W 

• 

1 

set 

200  11m.  each.  8alpbate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone   .    .    . 
ZOnolb*.  KfifwC-ai*.  ftlAn«  ...r,,,,^..,. 

9I» 

'juo  Iba.  each.  Sulphate  and  Moriate  of  Ammonia,  and  '*  Mixed  > 
Alkalies"    . V  .    .    .        ./ 

2431 
2483 
2jS2 

23»  !  sua 

»«  1 

200  Iba.  raeh.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Amroonoi,  and  Super- ) 
|Ao«piuite  of  Lime / 

200 Ux.  each.  Sulpliate  and  Moriate  of  Ammonia, and  Super-) 
phoirphateot  Lime, and  "Mixed  Alkalies" ] 

2000 lla.  Rape  Cake,  and  "Mixed  Alkaliea"  . 

'^:00  Iba.  Rape  Cake,  and  Superpliosphate  of  Lime 

soon  Wn.  Rape  Cake,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mned  \ 
Alkalioi"^ / 

Mean 

2435 

2390 

3»43 

3539 

2>2 

1907 
2(D7 
8096 

2113  '  sai 

1 
8243        3444 

2309    '    8413 

t 

SG9 

SC7 

i  '^  ; 

1    «73 

2314 

3390 

1 

•  No  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  I8S2 ;  but  Sulphate  of  Potass,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
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during  six  consecutive  Years  on  the  same  Land— 1862,  53, 54,  55,^  56,  and  1857. 
Rothamsted,  Herts.) 

of  Dbessbd  Gobn— in  Lbs.  and  Tenths. 


TEAR. 

AnniuL 

DUItoenoe  aceording  to  ManiiM.                                      1 

1856.   1807. 

Percent. 

With  what  Standard  oompued. 

Standard  Series.                                                                                                                       | 

49*5 
50*0 

as-1 

82*3 

51*7 
52*1 

More  than  Unnnnnred. 

49*8 

52*2 

51*9" 

AT\ 

54*1 

82*0 

0*1 

Mineral  Manures,  only.                                                                                                            1 

■ 

48*5 
46*5 
47*0 

52*5 

52-7 
53*7 

52*0 
51*8 
51*9 

0*1 
0*1 

•  • 

More  than  Unmuinred. 
hem  than  Unmurared. 

Same  ai  Unmanoied. 

• 
Same  as  Unmannred. 

4r3    I    53*0 

51*9 

•  • 

Ammonia ;  both  without  and  with  direct  Mineral  Manom. 

50*0 
48*5 

52*9 
51*9 

+51*9 
51*5 

•  • 

0-4 

ijame  aa  Unmannred. 
LcM  than  Umnanarod. 

Leai  than  "  Bfixed  Alkalies  "  (No.  4). 

Lea  than  Superphosphate  of  Liac  (No.  5). 

LcM  than  Sttperphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  6). 

Less  than  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

49*1 
46*2 
46*4 

52*1 
54*3 
54*7 

51*8 
51*5 
52*0 

0*5 
0*3 
0*1 

48*0      as-2 

51*7 

0*2 

Ammonia ;  both  without  and  with  direct  Mineral  Manures.                                                    | 

48-4 
48*3 
46-1 

53*0 
52*0 
53*2 

+50*9 
60*7 
80*9 

1*0 
1*2 

1*0 

Less  than  Unmannred. 
Leas  than  Unmanuved. 
Lesi  tlian  Unmannred. 

Lea  than  "Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  4). 

Less  than  Saperphosphate  of  Lime  (No.  5). 

Leas  than  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  Alkalies"  (No.  6). 

Le»  than  '«  Mixed  Alkalies  "  (No.  4X 

Less  than  Superphosphate  ofXJme  (No.  5). 

Ijtm  than  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  "  Mixed  Alkaliei"  (No.  6). 

47*2 
46*  I 
45*5 

52*0 
53*5 
53*8 

50*7 
50*6 
80*4 

1*3 
1*2 
1*5 

46*6 
47*2 
46*2 

54*1 

53-8 

54*1 

51*1 
51*2 
80*7 

0*9 

0*6 
1*2 

468 

53*8 

50*8 

1*1 

Less  than  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

1  Taken  for  5  years  only. 
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Results  of  Expeboiexts  on  the  Gbowth  of  Bablet  hj  different  Manures  : — ^made 

(Hoott-Field, 
Table  VIII. — ^Meah  Results  of  each  Charactebistic  Maxure,  or  Class  of 


I 


Geaenl 


of  Msnnrins. 


IN 


1852.   1863. 


Dresei  Com  per  Acre, 


Unmanared  (Mean  of  Unnumared.  anil  CUy  and  Weed  Ashn) 
Farmjaid  Manure  (t4  tons  per  Acre,  per  Ammm)     .... 


Mean  bjr  SCneral  Manora,  only 

Mean,  «{th  Nitrogen  —  90  lbs.  Anunaaia,  per  Acre  per  An.  Cboth  » itiiout  Sc  vith  Minerals) 
Mean,  with  Nitragm  *- 100  Iim.  Ammoau,  per  Acre  per  An.  (  both  without  bt. « tth  Minerals) 


Mean 


2S  t 
33  0 

36  Ul 

0  Of 
3K  Oi 
40  U 

3S  1 

37  n 

39  3 

3J  Ii 

34  8 

Total  Cora 


Unmannred  (Mean  of  Unnunnred.  and  Clay  and  Weed  Asha) 
FarmTard  ManuxeCU  tons  per  Acre,  per  Annom)      .... 


Mean  by  Mineral  Manures,  only 

Mean,  with  Nitrogen  —  50  lbs.  Ammonia,  per  Acre  per  An.(both  without  ft  with  Mineral*) 
Mean,  with  Nitroifen  <-<  100  lbs.  Ammonia,  per  Acre  per  An.  (both  without  Ac  w  tth  MinetmU; 


Mean 


ISM 
1844 


2.90 
aT3 


IM7 
SISS 


2300 
2314 


1899         8014 


Total  Stzmw  and 


Unmannred  (Mean  of  Unmannred.  and  Clay  and  Weed  Ashes) 
Farm)  ard  Manure  (14  tons  per  Acre,  per  Annum) 


McmibyMiBenlM«»res.only 

Mean.  *ith  Nitrogen  »  au  lbs.  Ammonia,  per  Acre  per  An.  (both  witliout  \;  w  sth  Mineral  i^ 
Mean,  with  Nitrogen  «  lOU  Iba^  Ammonia  per  Acre  per  An.  (both  without  ic  w  ith  MinctaU) 


Mean 


1-31 
2076 

18G 
8546 

1968 
»<)9 

28M 

sn4» 

«T?9 
3036 

VSl 

84a& 

Total  Produoe  (Com  an<l 


Unminnred  (Mean  of  Unmannred,  and  Clay  and  Weed  \Aes) 
Farm]ardManure(l4tonaper  Acre,  per  Annum)      .... 


Mean,  bjr  Mineral  Manures,  only 

Mean,  with  >;  itrogen  »  M  Iba.  Ammonia,  per  Acre  per  An.  (both  without  &  with  ~Minera1a) 


Mean,  with  Nitrogen 


100  Iba.  Ammonia,  per  Acre  per  An.  (both  without  Sc  with  Miqerali) 

Memi 


3S&7 
3«0 


.^'34 

4999 
&13S 


.^12 

4isn 


3«72 
S0S9 
590 


4IM 


44fi9 


Proportion  of  Total  Corn, 


Unmannred  (Mean  of  Unmannred.  and  Clay  and  Weed  Ashes) 
FarmfaniManure(14tansper  Acre,  per  Annum)     .... 


Mean,  hj  Minenil  Manures,  onlr 

Mean,  with  Nif  rogen*  »» Ih*.  Ammonia,  per  Acre  per  An.  (both  without  &  with  Minerals) 
Mean,  u  ith  Nitrogen  —  100  11m.  Ammonia,  per  Acje  per  An.  (both  without  ft  with  Mhieials) 


Mean 


46-9 
47-0 


45*4 

4»-6 


45*9 
43*8 
44*1 


45'ft 


47*0 
44*7 
43*2 


45*8 


I'ropoition  of  Dressed  Cora, 


Unmannred  (Mean  of  Unmannred,  and  Clay  and  Weed  Asiini) 
Farmyard  Mannie  (14  tons  per  .\cre,  per  Annum)     .... 


Mean  by  Mineral  Mannres.  only 

Mean,  with  Nitrogen  =-  30  lbs.  Ammonia,  per  Acre  per  An.  (both  witliout  fc  mith  Minenla) 
Meun,  with  Nitroi^en  =  100 lbs.  Ammonia,  per  Acre  per  An.  (both  without  &  with  Minerals) 


Mean 


91*3 
94*5 


91*5 
W5 
90*0 


91*2 


87*H 
K7*4 


9?*  4 

K7*6 

h7*8 


88*6 


Weight  per  Bcshel  of  Drcsse-J 


Unronnured  (Mean  of  Unmsnured.  and  Clay  and  Weed  AsImm) 
FannyardManure(i4tonsper  Acre,  per  Annum)     .... 


Me»n.  by  Mineral  Manorwi,  onlr    . 

MoAn.  with  Nitrogen -=  «>  lb*.  Ammonia. p«>r  Acre  per  An.  (both  without  &;  with  MineralO 
Mean,  w  ith  .N  it  rob'cn  -  100  lbs.  Ammonia,  per  Acre  per  An.  (both  without  ic  with  Minerals) 


Mean  .    ,    ^ arg 


52*« 

sr7 


fi2*2 
50*9 
50*7 


50*» 
51*6 


58-2 

51*1 
51-0 
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<liirin^  six  consecutive  Years  on  the  same  Land — 1852,  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  1857. 
Kotbamsted,  Herts.) 

Manures,  for  each  of  the  se]>arate  Years ;  that  is,  comparing  Season  with  Season. 


KACH  YEAR. 

Total 
(6  Yean). 

Avefige 
Annnal. 

A  Tenge  Annual  InereaM  bj  Manure.          { 

1854. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

LIB. 

With  wliat  Standard  compared. 

in  Bushelfi  and  Pecks. 

34    1 

34  ^k 

50    01 

15    Oi 
38    0« 

80    U 
51     l| 

167   Sk 
850    1 

88   0 
43    01 

15   01 

Over  Unmanurfld. 

Over  Unmanared. 

Over  Mean  of  Mineral  S?rt«a. 

Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

39    3 

36    Oi 
47    0^ 
49    81 

18    Ok 
88    8t 
34    3t 

35    0 
48    81 
59    3c 

190    U 
853    21 

888  ai 

31    8i 

48    8 
47    Ok 

3   H 
10    3| 
15    1« 

48    S 

43    8^        85    3 

45    0 

830    3 

88    8 

jier  Acre — Lbs. 

1940 
3127 

1904 
2765 

1656 

1679 

9,518 
14,443 

1585 
21107 

828 

Orer  Unmanured. 

Orer  Unmanared. 

0\'er  Mean  of  Mineral  5«erie!u 

Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Seriea. 

29»l 
3Q!>3 
8350 

1986 
8594 
S6^6 

M7 

15M 
1854 

ifcn 

84M9 

10,579 
14,326 
15,816 

1768 
8394 
8043 

178 
631 
S80 

S740 

8393 

1379 

8511 

18,936 

8158 

Chaff  per  Acre — Lbs. 

8393 

4171 

1934 
9Q67 

1038 
8810 

]cr4 

8649 

10,561 
16.730 

1760 
S790 

1030 

Over  Unmanured. 

Over  Unmanured. 

Over  Mean  of  Mineitl  Serim. 

Over  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

8.-I09 

4nnci 

4701} 

19P4 
3115 
4087 

1080 
8181 
8817 

1TR3 
3500 

11,300 
17,538 
81.844 

1«85 
2985 
3bT0 

125 

1040 
1685 

3557 

8829 

1938 

8438 

15,498 

2586 

Straw  together)  per  Acre- 

-Lbs. 

4335 

'998 

3868 
58SS 

101« 
3f>86 

32fi3 
5564 

80,073 
31,188 

3345 
5197 

18» 

Over  Unmanured. 

Over  Unmanured. 

Over  Mean  of  Mioeial  Serieii. 

Over  Muan  of  Mineral  Series. 

4740 
7055 

mas 

3970 
5709 

6713 

1967 
8731 
5071 

3714 
5341 
6840 

81.887 
81,864 

3M8 
5319 
6213 

303 
\^0 
8X'5 

6297 

HAqO 

8311 

4948 

88,433 

4744 

in  100  Total  Prodace. 

44*8 

50*0 
47*8 

46*8 

48-8 

51*8 
47-8 

*• 

47-4 

45*5 

ro 

Lev  than  Unmanured. 

More  than  Unmanured. 

Leiv  than  Mean  of  Mineral  Seriet. 

Leta  Uian  Mean  of  Mineral  8erie«. 

47*0 
4:r3 
41-6 

50*0 
45*5 
40*1 

48*1 
41*6 
36*6 

51*9 
50-3 
48*8 

48*3 
44*9 
42*4 

0*9 
3*4 
5*9 

43*9 

46*6 

43-1 

50*0 

.. 

^     45*7 

in  100  Total  Cora. 

94*8 
97*8 

94*6 
96*1 

85*0 
91*5 

94*3 
95*4 

91*2 
9CJ*7 

8*5 

&lore  than  Unmanaied. 

More  than  Unmanured. 

I^eai  than  Mean  of  Mineral  Serien. 

Ijem  than  Mean  of  Mineral  berie». 

9ri*0 
94*7 
91*9 

96*0 
94*0 
SU'6 

90-3 
88*5 
88*8 

96*1 
96*4 
95*5 

93*7 
91*7 
«l*l 

2*5 
8*0 
2*6 

94  9      1      94*7 

«-7 

95*5 

.. 

92-3 

Com — Lba.  and  Tenths. 

, 

53*4 
53*9 

52*5 
58*9 

49-8 
47*1 

58*8 
54*1 

51*9 
58*0 

0*1 

More  than  Unmanured. 

Same  aa  Unasannred. 

Lea  than  Mean  of  Mineral  Series. 

Lew  than  Mean  of  Mineral  Seriat. 

53*9 

53*8 
58*7 

52*8 
51*9 
50*1 

47*3 
48*0 
46*8 

53*0 
53*8 
53*8 

•  ■ 

51*9 
51*7 
50*8 

0*2 

ri 

53*5 

62*0 

47*8 

53*8 

.. 

51*7 
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Besults  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Barley  by  different  Manures  : — ^made 

(Hoo8-Field, 
Table  IX. — ^Mean  Annttal  Bestjlts  of  each  of  the  different 


Ksperi- 

ments. 


PABnCiri.AB8  OP  QUALITT. 


manures. 

(Qnantitifli  per  Aoe,  per  Annam). 


ftopor- 
tkmof 
Total 
Com,  in 
lOOToUl 
Produee. 


Propor- 
tion of 


Com,  in 

100  Total 

Cora. 


Weight 


Boahelofj 

DreaKd 

Cora, 

lbs.  and 

tenths. 


Series  1. — Gauge^or 


No  Manure 

20  teahela  Claj  and  Weed  Aahea 


Mean 


14  tona  Pknoyard  Manure 


4€-6 
48-2 

90*5 
92-0 

51-7 
52-1 

47*4 

91  •» 

51*9 

45*5 

«-7 

W«0 

Series  2.— With 


Mixed  MkaUei  (Salphateaof  PoCaah.  Soda,  and  Magnesia) 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

Superphoaphate  of  Lime  and  *'MUed  Alkalies"    .    .    . 


47-5 

48*< 

46-8 


•9*4 

94-7 
94-1 


Mean 


48*3 


98*7 


BS-0 
51*8 
ftl-9 


51*9 


Series  3.— With  Nitrogen  per  acre,  eqaal  to  aboat  50  lbs. 


2altaa.Nitnl»  of  Soda,  alone 

100  \}m.  eaeh.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone  .... 

^^Jl^..*^^*  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  '*  Mixed  I 
Alkalies f 

100  Iba  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Supef-l 
phosphate  of  Lime / 

lOu  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Murkte  of  Ammonia,  and  Super- 1 
pbosphat«ofLime.and"MixedAlkalie«''     ,    .....} 


Mean 


45-9 

91*8 

51-9 

46*3 

90-8 

51*5 

45-0 

90-8 

51-8 

44-1 

92*5 

51*5 

44*0 

98*9 

iro 

44*9 

91*7 

»l-7 

Series  4. — ^Wlth  l^txDgen  per  acre,  equal  to  aboat  100  lbs. 


500  Iba  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone 

200  lbs.  eafch,  Snlphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  alone . 
2000  Iba.  Rape  Cake,  alone 


200  Iba.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  "  Mixed) 
Alkaliea* / 

200  the.  each,  Snlphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Supet^l 
phosphate  of  Lhne f 

200  lbs.  each.  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  Sopn^i 
phosphate  of  Ume,  and  "Mixed  Alkaliea" ,     ] 


2000  Iba.  Rape  Cake,  and*' Mixed  Alkaliea" 

2000  Iba.  Rape  Cake,  and  Superphoaphate  of  Lime 

2000  Ib^  Rape  Cake,  and  Superphoaphate  of  Lime,  and  "Mixed  ) 
Alkaliea'. j 


4r9 

45-0 
49*7 


42-2 

41-7 

40*8 


42-3 
42-2 
42^> 


Mean 


42*4 


91*8 
89*8 
92*4 


80*9 

50*7 
50*9 


89*1 
90-8 
91-8 


9ro 

91*4 
•1*7 


•1-1 


ao-7 

50-8 
50*4 


61M 
51*2 
60*7 


80*8 
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during  six  oonsecative  Tears  on  tho  same  Land— 1852,  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  1857« 
Kothamsted,  Herts.) 

Makubes,  taking  for  each  the  aveiage  of  six  Tears. 


Pabticuuou  or  Quaktitt. 

Avvnce  Annual  IVedoee 
(per  Acre). 

Avenge  Annual  In- 
crease, where  Mine- 
ral Manoret  are  em- 
ploved,       compared 
with     eanal     otlier 
conditiona,    without 
them. 

Average    Annual    In- 
crease, where  Nitrogen 
la  added  in  Manure, 
eompaved  with  eauai 
other  oonditiona,  with- 
out it. 

Average  Annual  Total 
Increaae   by    Manure 
ofver  the  Standard  Un- 
manured. 

Com. 

Cora. 

=*"^'   PKdiic*. 

Corn. 

Stimw. 

ToUl 
Pradun. 

Cora. 

Straw. 

Total 
PMduoe. 

Cora. 

Straw. 

ToUl 
Produrc 

Standard  Series. 

27  3 

28  0| 

n». 

1578 
1M2 

Ifai. 
1812 

1706 

Ite. 
3391 

3300 

lU. 

Ibt. 

Ifaa. 

Iba. 

Ifai. 

Ibi. 

Ibt. 
822 

Iba. 

1080 

Iba. 
1832 

28    0 

1585 

1760 

3345 

43   01 

2407 

«790 

5197 

Mioenl  Manores,  only.                                                                                                        1 

28    SI 
SI    21 
34    2 

1827 
1748 

1214 

1796 
1846 
2012 

3423 

8594 
8826 

42 

188 
329 

36 

86 

852 

78 
249 

561 

42 
168 
329 

86 
86 

252 

78 
249 

581 

31    2« 

1763 

1885 

2648 

178 

185 

308 

178 

125 

808 

Ammonia ;  both  without  and  with  direct  Mineral  Manares. 

42    Oi 
88    2i 

2364 
2191 

SS68 
2538 

6226 

4729 

T79 

006 

1103 
778 

1881 
1384 

779  . 
606 

1102 
778 

1881 
1384 

S9    2i 

45  21 

46  1 

S2TS 
2545 

2586 

2784 

3174 
3S67 

5056 

5719 
5863 

81 
»4 

405 

246 
636 
729 

S87  • 
990 

1134 

645 
797 
662 

988 

1328 
1255 

1688 
3125 
1987 

687 

960 

1011 

1024 
1414 
1507 

1711 
2374 
2518 

42    2 

2894 

2925 

5819 

280 

537 

817 

710 

1090 

1792 

609 

1165 

1074 

Ammonia;  both  without  and  witli  direct  Mineral  Manures.                                                   i 

47  3} 

46    0 

48  01 

2M6 

2808 
2164 

3581 

S19I 
3548 

6198 
ff794 
6B12 

1081 
1018 
1079 

1772 
1431 

1788 

2853 
2449 

2867 

1081 
1018 
1079 

1778 
1431 
17S8 

2S'53 

2449 

9867 

42    Si 

49  Si 

50  3 

2441 
277S 
2801 

8312 
3815 
4073 

»53 
6590 

6874 

-162 
172 
198 

121 
624 
882 

-41 

796 

1080 

614 

1087 

887 

1516 
1969 
2061 

2330 
2996 

2948 

866 

1190 
1216 

1552 
2065 
2313 

2408 
3245 
3529 

44    2 

<7    21 

48   0 

2506 

8673 
2162 

3390 
36S2 
88S8 

9895 

8805 

eoo 

-159 

• 

-158 
84 

90 

-317 
98 

88 

878 
921 
748 

1594 
1786 
18S6 

2472 
8711 
2374 

920 
1088 
1677 

1630 
1818 

isn 

2590 
2960 
8966 

47    Oi 

2643 

8570 

6813 

9 

S74 

288 

940 

1727 

8667 

1008 

1810 

8868 
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It  not  unfrequently  happens,  too,  that  some  passing  ahnormal 
conditions,  may  affect  the  crop  more  strikingly  than  from  the 
registry  of  characters  for  a  period  would  be  traceable — ^unless 
with  the  aid  of  coincident  careful  observation,  and  consideration 
of  the  stage  of  progress  and  tendencies  of  growth  at  the  time,  of 
the  crop  itself. 

Still  some  broad  features  of  climatic  influence  may  usefully  be 
indicated  in  connexion  with  the  very  different  amounts  and  cha- 
racter of  produce  obtained  under  equal  supplied  conditions  in 
the  several  seasons.  To  make  these  more  intelligible,  it  will  be 
well  to  bring  to  one  view  from  the  Tables,  some  few  statements 
of  quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  illustrative  of  the  effects  on 
the  crop  of  the  different  seasons.  This  is  done  in  the  short 
Summary  Table,  No.  X.,  which  follows.  Perhaps  upon  the 
whole,  the  produce  obtained  year  after  year  by  a  pretty  complete 
purely  mineral  manure,  is  open  to  as  little  exception,  taken  as  a 
measure  or  representative  of  the  intrinsic  influence  of  season 
upon  the  crop,  as  that  under  any  other  individual  condition  of 
manuring  which  our  series  includes.  Accordingly  the  results  of 
the  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  No.  VI.,  are  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  the  Summary  Table  (No.  X.),  is  given  each  of  our 
enumerated  characters  of  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce 
by  the  manure  in  question,  in  each  of  the  six  years  of  the 
experiments. 

Table  X. 

Showing  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  the  produce  of  Babley,  hy  a  full 
purely  MiNEitAL  Manure,  in  each  of  the  six  Seasons. 


PftrUcnlAra  of  Quality: 

Fkirticolars  of  Quantity. 

Yeara, 

Proportion 
ofTotol 
Com  in 

100  Total 
Prodace. 

Proportion 

of  Dressed 

Com  in 

100  Total 

Com. 

Weight 

per  Busbel 

of  Dressed 

Cora. 

Produce  per  Acre. 

Drcflsed 
Cora. 

ToUl 
Cora. 

Straw 
and  Chaff. 

Total 
Pnidace. 

1RS2 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 

45*4 
46-8 
47-8 
50- C 
49*1 
58-3 

92«5 
92*1 
95*6 
95«4 
91-3 
97-6 

lbs. 
51-5 
52*1 
54-0 
53*1 
470 
53-7 

ba&h.  pcks. 
32     3 
35     2} 
42     0 
37     Of 
19     3 
39     3} 

Iba. 
1819 
2017 
2374 
20G7 
1018 
2191 

IbB. 
2189 
2295 
2595 
2015 
10.57 
1920 

lbs. 
4008 
4312 
4969 
4082 
2075 
4111 

Average  . 

48*8 

94-1 

51-9 

34     2 

1914 

2012 

392G 

The  examination  of  this  Table  will  show  the  actual  and  com- 
parative influence  of  the  respective  seasons,  upon  the  seven 
d liferent  characters  of  the  produce  recorded.  It  is  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  no  one  season  carries  with  it  high  condition  on  every 
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character  of  quality  and  quantity.  A  clearer  perception  of  how 
ever-varying  are  the  mutual  adaptations  of  climatic  character  to 
stage  and  tendency  of  development  of  the  plant,  will  however  be 
gained  by  looking  at  the  results  in  a  somewhat  converse  form. 
Thus,  in  Table  XL,  for  each  particular  of  quality  and  quantity 
of  produce,  the  years  themselves  are  arranged,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  severally  ajSbrded  the  highest  result.       j] 

Table  XI. 

Obder  of  the  Seasons  in  influencing  the  several  characters  of  the  Quality 
and  Quantity  of  the  Pboduce  of  Babley,  grown  year  after  year,  by  purely 
Mineral  Manures. 


Order  ofadaptotion  of  the  Tears  . 


For  Qoalitf 
repreM&ted 


by\ 


Proportion  of  Total  Com  in  100  Total  Ptoduee 
Propoitioa  of  Drened  (;om  in  100  Total  Com. 
Weight  per  Bcuhel  of  Drcned  Com  (Iba.) .    . 


Sammary  of  Order  for  Qnality  of  Produce. 


For  OiiMititv  u  f  IS^^  P®™  P*'  ^^^  ^**-^ 


i 


:. ^— i  1—^  Total  Straw  per  Acre  Clha.) .         .    .    .    .    . 

leprewnteit  t»T\Total  Prodnm  (Cora  and  Straw)  per  Acre. Iba. 

Summary  of  Order  for  Quantity  of  Prodaco    .    .    . 


l«t. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

1897 
1857 
18M 

1855 
1854 
18»7 

1856 
1855 
1855 

1856 

1854 
1858 
1863 

1893 
1853 

I8as 

1857 

1854 

1853 

1858  ! 

18M 
18M 
1854 

1857 

1853 
1858 

1855 

1858 
1857 

1853 
1836 
1855 

1852 
1857 
1852 

'  1854 

1897 

lf)55 

1853 

1852 

6th. 


1852- 
1»)6 

1836 

1856 


1856 
1836 
1866 


1896 


Summarr  of  Order  for  both  Qnality  and  Quantity  ) 
of  Produce i 


185C 


From  these  two  Tables  we  gather  (and  the  indication  is  upon 
the  whole  borne  out  by  the  produce  of  the  other  manures),  that 
although  1854;  was  the  year  of  considerably  the  highest  actual 
amount  of  corn  as  well  as  straw — that  is,  the  year  of  highest 
quantity — it  gave  by-  no  means  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
com.  In  respect  to  the  latter  point,  of  the  other  seasons,  1857 
and  1855  stood  considerably  higher  than  1854.  It  is  at  once 
seen  on  the  other  hand  that,  of  all  the  years,  1856  was  strikingly 
the  worst  in  every  point,  both  of  quantity  and  quality,  excepting 
the  one  of  proportion  of  total  com ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  even  in  this  it  was  so,  where  nitrogenous  manures  were 
employed. 

Setting  our  standard  of  qualities  of  season  for  tendency  to  conij 
rather  than  for  the  production  of  bulk  of  total  produce — with 
which,  under  high  fanning,  there  would  seldom  be  the  highest 
either  actual  amount  of  corn,  or  proportion  of  it  to  the  manure 
employed — ^it  may  be  said  that  high  character  involves  generally,' 
during  the  later  periods  of  growth,  high  relative  temperature, 
with  this  a  high  range,  a  limited  amount  and  distribution  of  rain, 
and  high  relative  degree  of  barometric  pressure.  So  far  as  general 
coincidence  on  these  more  prominent  points  is  concerned,  both 
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3857  and  1855,  the  years  (particalarly  the  former)  of  high  pro- 
portion of  com^  stand  higher  in  the  meteorological  registry  than 
1854,  which  was  the  year  of  largest  total  produce,  both  com  and 
straw,  and  of  highest  weight  per  bnshel  of  com.  The  chaiacters 
of  season  favouring  quality  and  quantity  respectively,  are  indeed 
in  a  certain  degree  opposite;  and  the  high  actual  amount  of 
com^  in  1854,  was  due  rather  to  enormous  general  growth,  sue* 
ceeded  by  pretty  favourable  maturing  conditions. 

The  characters  of  the  season  of  1854  were  indeed,  almost 
throughout,  much  more  those  of  continuity  and  bulk  of  growth 
than  of  special  tendency  to  seeding.  Thus,  the  seed  was  put  in 
rather  earlier  than  in  any  of  the  other  years — April  was  com- 
paratively warm,  with  little  though  distributed  rain,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere — May  had  scarcely  average  temperatures,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  a  very  large  fall  of  rain,  and  a  large  number  of  rainy  . 
days — June  averaged  very  low  maximum  temperatures,  and  had  a 
very  small  range  of  temperature,  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere, 
and  not  much  amount,  but  considerable  distribution  of  rain — July 
averaged  rather  low  temperatures,  had  only  a  moderate  amount  and 
distribution  of  rain,  and  not  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
Lastly,  August  commenced  with  low  temperatures,  had  then  for  a 
period  only  moderate  and  even  low  temperatures,  but  concluded 
with  higher  ones  ;  it  had  a  lai^e  amount  of  rain  in  the  earlier,  a 
small  amount  in  the  intermediate,  and  still  less  in  the  later  periods, 
also  almost  throughout,  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere — thus  giving 
conditions  of  further  growth  almost  up  to  the  last,  and  finally, 
favourable  maturing  characters.  Taking  the  season  of  1854  as  a 
whole  then,  we  have  a  long  and  almost  unbroken  period  favouring 
extended  growth,  and  finally,  good  conditions  of  ripening.  The 
result  is  an  enormous  bulk  of  total  produce,  and  though  the 
largest  actual^  nearly  the  smallest  proportional  amount  of  com. 

Let  us  take  another  extreme.  Tables  X.  and  XL  show  that 
1856  was  the  worst  of  all  the  years,  for  almost  every  point,  both 
of  quality  and  quantity  of  produce.  Its  vicissitudes  were  very 
great.  April  was  moderately  warm  and  wet — May  had  compara- 
tively very  little  warm  weather,  its  amount  and  distribution  of  rain 
were  very  large,  but  the  atmosphere  was  frequently  comparatively 
dry — June  reached  both  high  and  very  low  temperatures,  had  a 
considerable  mean  range  of  temperature,  not  much  amount,  and 
limited  distribution  of  rain,  but  frequently  a  very  moist  atmos- 
phere— July  again  reached  comparatively  very  low  temperatures, 
had  a  more  than  average  range,  considerably  below  the  average 
fall  of  rain,  yet  a  moderate  average  amount  of  moisture  of  atmos- 
phere. Finally,  August,  the  ripening  month,  in  its  first  week 
reached  both  very  high  and  very  low  temperatures,  giving  an 
enormous  range,  and  had  very  little  rain ;  in  its  second  week, 
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August  had  again  very  high  maximum  temperatures,  but  some- 
what high  minimum  also,  giving  a  high  mean,  and  still  a  com- 
paratively high  range,  and  its  fall  of  rain,  though  small,  was 
distributed  ;  in  the  third  week  the  mean  maximum  temperatures 
were  unusually  low,  and  the  minimum  moderately  so,  giving  low 
both  mean  and  range,  there  was  more  or  less  rain  every  day,  and 
a  very  large  total  fall ;  and  lastly,  the  fourth  week  again  averaged 
very  low  maximum  temperatures,  but  not  low  minimum,  and  had 
but  a  small  fall  of  rain,  whilst  almost  throughout  the  month  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Thus  then,  with  some 
very  high  maximum,  and  some  very  low  minimum  temperatures 
during  the  first  half  of  the  month  (which  was  the  last  fortnight  of 
growth  of  the  standing  crop),  little  rain,  but  frequently  a  moist 
atmosphere — then  followed  at  the  time  of  cutting  with  very  low 
temperatures,  a  very  excessive  fall  of  rain,  and  still  a  moist 
atmosphere — we  had  a  laid  and  sprouted  crop.  This  season  of 
1856  was  then  one  of  very  great  vicissitudes,  almost  throughout 
the  important  stages  of  the  progress  of  the  plant.  Hence,  as 
Tables  X.  and  XI.  show,  and  as  presently  will  be  further  seen, 
we  had  the  worst  crop  of  any  in  the  series,  in  every  point,  both 
of  quality  and  quantity  of  the  produce. 

These  few  statements  of  the  characters  of  the  seasons  most 
contrasted  in  their  effects  upon  the  crop,  will  at  any  rate  serve 
to  direct  the  mind  of  the  reader  upon  the  subject,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  consideration  of  what  are  the  actual  amounts 
of  variation  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce — ^with 
equal  conditions  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  farmer — due  to  that 
uncontrollable  influence,  the  toeatker. 

Discussing  then  the  actual  amounts  of  variation  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  produce  dependent  upon  variation  of  season^ 
before  going  to  that  more  peculiarly  due  to  manuring^  the  Sum- 
mary Table,  No.  VIII.,  will  afford  the  facts  for  our  illustration. 
We  have  in  that  Table  the  mean  produce  for  each  of  the  years, 
for  each  of  five  characteristic  conditions  of  manuring,  so  that, 
though  not  just  now  considering  for  themselves  the  effects  of  the 
different  manures,*  we  shall  nevertheless  see  to  what  ext^it  the 
respective  seasons,  compared  one  with  another,  maintain  any 
characteristic  influence  upon  the  crop  under  widely  differing  con- 
ditions of  manuring. 

Looking  first  to  the  mean  unmanured  produce,  it  is  at  once 
observed  that  we  have  in  some  of  the  seasons  twice  as  much, 
both  of  com  and  of  straw,  as  in  others.  Thus,  the  total  un- 
manured produce  (com  and  straw  together)  is,  in  the  very  bad 
season  of  1856,  only  1918  lbs. ;  whereas  in  1854  and  in  1855  it  is 
more  than  twice,  and  in  the  other  three  years  nearly  twice  as 
much.     The  amount  of  dressed  com,  without  manure,  in  1856, 
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was  only  15  bushels,  and   the   weight   per  bushel  was  under 

50  lbs.  In  1857  we  had,  without  manure,  30^  bushels,  with  a 
weight  of  52i  lbs.  per  bushel ;  in  1854,  34}  bushels,  with  53ilbs. 
weight  per  bushel ;  in  1855  nearly  35  bushels,  of  52ilbs.  weight 
each,  and  in  1852  and  1853  from  26  to  27  bushels,  with  52^  and 

51  lbs.  weight  per  bushel  respectively.  Again,  in  1857  and 
1855,  the  seasons  favourable  to  corn-yielding,  we  had  50  to  51 
per  cent,  of  com  in  total  produce ;  and  in  the  other  years  there 
was  only  from  45  to  47  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  com  was 
the  least  in  1854,  the  year  of  heaviest  produce,  and  in  1856  the 
one  of  lightest  produce,  and  also  of  greatest  inferiority  in  every 
other  respect.  The  proportion  of  corn  dressed  out  as  offal  was 
also  more  than  twice  as  great  in  1856,  and  the  comparative 
inferior  season  1853,  as  in  either  of  the  favourable  seasons  1857^ 
1855,  or  1854.  , 

A  further  inspection  of  Table  VIII.  will  show,  that  the  same 
general  relation  of  the  seasons  to  one  another  as  regards  the 
relative  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  they  yielded  is 
traceable  under  the  very  various  conditions  of  manuring,  as  with 
the  unmanured  crop.  It  is  true  that  with  heavy  manuring,  the 
worse  proportionally,  is  the  effect  of  adverse  season.  But  the 
general  result  still  remains,  that  the  seasons  keep  their  position 
in  relation  to  one  another  almost  unchanged,  whatever  tbe  con- 
dition of  manuring,  even  though  the  actual  amount  of  produce 
with  manure,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  nearly  double  that 
without  it.  In  every  year  (though  in  1857  less  than  in  the  rest) 
the  crops  most  heavily  manured  were  much  laid,  and  more  or 
less  damaged,  and  hence  the  much  best  proportion  of  com  in  total 
produce  with  these  manures,  even  in  the  last  year  1857,  than  where 
the  crop  was  unmanured,  or  only  mineral  manures  were  em- 
ployed. 

From  the  pervading  influence  of  season^  by  which  the  produce 
may  be  double  as  much  one  year  as  another,  even  with  one  and 
the  same  set  of  conditions  supplied  by  the  farmer,  and  by  which, 
when  unfavourable,  the  crops  most  highly  manured  suffer  most, 
it  results  that  the  amount  of  produce  obtained .  for  a  given 
outlay  in  manure  may  be  only  half  as  much  in  some  seasons  as 
in  others.  And,  as  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  further  on,  the 
higher  the  condition  of  manuring,  if  beyond  a  somewhat  even 
narrow  limit,  the  less  will  be  the  return  of  produce  for  a  given 
quantity  of  manure.  This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  the  individual  manures  employed  in  the  experiments, 
leaving  the  reader  to  study  for  himself  more  in  detail  the  varia- 
tions in  result  from  season  to  season,  which  have  been  above 
broadly  indicated. 

Dispensing  then  with  any  further  detailed  consideration  of  the 
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records  for  the  individual  years,  which  are  provided  for  fall 
reference  in  Tables  I.  to  VIII.  inclusive,  we  will  now  direct  more 
particular  attention  to  Table  IX.,  in  which  is  given  the  mean 
annual  result  over  six  consecutive  years,  of  each  of  the  twenty 
descriptions  of  manure  employed. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  mean  annual  result 
of  the  individual  manures,  it  should  be  stated  that,  in  the  detailed 
Tables,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  gradual  either  falling  off^  or 
increase  of  result  from  year  to  year,  such  as  should  vitiate  the 
adoption  of  the  average  of  the  six  years,  as  a  measure  of  the 
actual  or  comparative  effects  of  the  different  manures.  Thus, 
the  first  two  years  were  in  many  points  very  much  alike  in  result, 
and  they  agree  very  nearly  with  the  average  of  the  six.  The 
next  two  years,  1854  and  1855,  but  particularly  the  former,  were 
above  the  average  in  their  amount  of  produce.  Lastly,  the  fifth 
year,  1856,  was  the  worst  of  all ;  and  the  present  year,  1857,  the 
sixth  in  succession,  was  above  the  average  on  every  point,  and 
nearly  the  best  of  the  series  on  some.  So  far  then  the  average 
result  of  the  six  years  may  be  taken,  provided  only  that  the 
number  and  character  of  the  seasons  thetnselves  are  admitted  to 
afford  a  sufficient  range,  to  indicate  a  fair  average  effect  of  the 
different  manures.  How  far  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
same  description  of  manure  to  the  same  crop  grown  on  the  same 
land  through  a  series  of  years  consecutively,  can  afford  an  indi- 
cation of  the  requirements  of  barley  as  grown  ordinarily  in  rota- 
tion, is  of  course  a  matter  of  separate  consideration. 

The  descriptions  of  the  manures,  and  the  quantities  of  them 
employed,  are  partially  given  in  the  Tables,  and  the  necessary 
further  explanations  on  these  points  will  be  found  at  p.  455.  In 
t\)e  Tables  the  twenty  plots  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according 
to  the  general  character  of  their  manures,  as  under : — 

1st  Gauge  S^««— ^Comprising  the  unmanured  portions,  and  a 
•  portion  manured  with  clay  and  weed  ashes ;  also  the  farmyard 
manure  plot.  The  mean  result  of  the  unmanured  and  ash  por- 
tions taken  together,  forms  one — and  that  of  the  farmyard  manure 
another — ^standard  of  comparison,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  effects 
of  the  other  manures. 

2nd  Series — Mineral  Manures  only — G)mprising  three  plots ; 
one  having  ^^  Mixed  Alkalies'^  (sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and 
magnesia);  another  Superphosphate  of  Lime ;  and  the  third,  both 
tlie  "  Mixed  Alkalies,"  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime.  The 
results  of  this  series  should  show  us  the  extreme  effect  obtainable 
from  the  available  normal  supplies  of  nitrogen  (terrestrial  and 
atmospheric).  They  also  serve  as  a  point  of  comparison  of  the 
effects  of  nitrogen  artificially  supplied  in  addition,  as  in  the 
following  Series  3  and  4. 
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3rd  Series. — In  this  series  nitrogen  is  supplied  by  Inanure  at 
a  rate  equal  to  about  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  per  acre  per  annum. 
The  nitrogen  is  supplied  respectivelj  in  the  forms  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  of  an  equal  mixture  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia.  The  ammoniacal  salts  are  supplied  both  alone,  and 
in  admixture  with  each  of  the  three  several  mineral-manures 
conditions  of  Seri^  2.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  here  supplied 
is  perhaps  fully  as  much  as  can  be  used  with  impunity  for  the 
barley  crop  on  the  soil  in  question,  taking  the  average  of 
seasons.  The  crop  would  be  ov^-luxuriant  and  laid,  with  a 
larger  amount. 

4th  Series. — Here  the  nitrogen  is  supplied  at  a  rate  equal  to 
about  100  lbs.  of  ammonia  per  acre  per  annum.  This  amount 
is  given  in  the  three  separate  forms  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  equal 
mixture  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  as  rape  cake."^ 
The  mixture  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  also  the  rape  cake,  are  each 
given,  both  alone  and  in  admixture  with  each  of  the  three  mineral 
conditions  above  specified.  As  above  implied,  the  nitrogen  here 
provided,  is  beyond  that  which  gives  the  best  result  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  manure  employed. 

According  to  the  notes  taken  in  the  field,  the  unmannred, 
and  the  only  mineral  manured  portions,  as  a  rule  stood  up  till 
the  time  of  cutting.  The  crops  with  nitrogen  equal  50  lbs. 
ammonia  per  acre,  were  generally  more  or  less  laid  ;  as  also  were 
those  grown  by  farmyard  manure.  Those  having  nitrogen  equal 
100  lbs.  or  more  of  ammonia  per  acre  were  invariably  laid ;  and  in 
every  year,  excepting  in  1857,  very  much  and  injuriously  so, 
the  crops  being  far  too  heavy  to  bear  any  moderate  amount  of 
rain  about  or  after  the  time  of  heading. 

The  effect  of  the  '^  Mixed  Alkalies  "  on  the  condition  of  the 
crop,  whether  used  alone  or  in  admixture  with  nitrogenous 
manures,  was  invariably  somewhat  to  retard  its  ripening.  Super- 
phosphate of  lime,  on  the  contrary,  whether  alone  or  in  admix- 
ture, always  tended  to  early  ripening.  The  effect  was  most 
striking.  So  much  so  indeed,  that  latterly  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  cut  the  crops  at  different  times  as  they  came  ripe  ; 
the  superphosphate  ones  and  the  farmyard-manure  coming  to 
the  scythe  more  than  a  week  earlier  than  the  others.  It  will 
presently  be  seen  that  the  superphosphate  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  quantity  of  produce  also,  and  especially  on  the  tendency 
to  corn.  Owing  to  the  frequent  falling  of  the  crop,  where 
nitrogenous  manures  were  also  employed,  the  result  was,  how- 

*  For  convenience,  the  rape  cake  plots  are  classed  as  in  the  Tables ;  bot  it  is 
probable  that  the  2000  lbs.  per  acre  employed,  would  contain  nearer  100  lbs.  of 
nitrogen;  the  latter  amount  would  be  equal  to  about  121 }  instead  of  100  Iba.  of 
ammonia. 
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ever,  seldom  so  favourable  at  harvest  as  from  appearances  it 
previously  promised  to  be. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  general  tendencies  of  effect  of  the 
different  manures,  which,  owing  to  the  incidental  though  uncon- 
trollable fluctuations  of  season,  are  of  course  not  so  exactly 
numerically  reflected  as  they  would  be  under  constant  and 
favourable  conditions  of  climate,  let  us  see  what  really  are  the 
comparative  results  which  the  figures  show  ? 

In  the  left  hand  division  of  Table  IX.  will  be  found  the 
average  annual  effects  of  the  different  manures  upon  the  quality 
of  the  produce.  These  are  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  com 
in  the  total  produce^  tJie  proportion  of  dressed  com  in  total  com^ 
and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  dressed  com.  In  the  right  hand 
division  of  the  Table  are  given  the  particulars  of  quantity; 
namely,  the  average  annual  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  and  the 
amount  in  Ibs^  per  acre,  respectively  of  the  total  com,  of  the 
straw,  and  of  total  produce  (com  and  straw  together). 

There  are  also  given  under  the  head  of  particulars  of  quantity ^ 
the  average  annual  increase  of  corn  and  of  straw,  &c.,  by  different 
manures,  compared  with  the  produce  of  odiers  adopted  as 
standards. 

Looking  first  to  the  columns  of  quality.^  it  is  seen  that  the 
addition  of  the  ashes,  which  do  not  increase  the  total  produce, 
gives  a  tendency  to  an  increased  proportion  of  com,  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  dressed  com,  and  a  slightly  higher  average 
weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  when  compared  with  the  unma- 
nured  produce.  Taking  the  same  standard  of  comparison,  the 
farm-yard  manure,  probably  because  the  crop  was  generally  laid, 
did  not  give  a  higher  average  proportion  of  total  com  ;  but  the  pro- 
portion of  dressed  com,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  dressed 
com,  were  somewhat  higher.  Comparing  Series  with  Series,  the 
mineral  manures  alone  gave  higher  qualities  of  produce  in  all 
three  respects  than  either  the  unmanured  produce,  or  that  of  the 
series  with  nitrogenous  manures.  The  produce  of  the  Series  with 
nitrogen  =  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  per  acre,  was  generally  inferior  in 
the  qualities  enumerated  to  the  unmanured  produce ;  and  that  of 
the  Series  with  tbe  nitrogen  equal  to  100  lbs.  or  more  of  ammonia 
per  acre,  stands  lower  still  in  all  these  points  of  quality,  depend- 
ing as  they  do  so  materially  on  the  standing  up  and  favourable 
maturing  of  the  crop. 

Going  a  little  more  into  detail,  it  is  seen  that  where  the 
mineral  manures  were  used  alone,  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  proportion  of  total  com ;  and  also  upon 
the  perfection  of  that  corn ;  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  the 
dressed,  in  100  of  the  total  corn.  The  influence  of  the  mineral 
manures  on  the  quality  of  the  produce,  and  especially  that  of  the 
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superphosphate  of  lime,  was  exactly  the  reverse  when  used  in 
combination  with  the  nitrogenous  manures.  This  result  was, 
however,  obviously  due  to  the  over  luxuriance  and  laying  of  the 
crop,  rather  than  to  the  intrinsic  effects  of  the  mineral  manures 
themselves  ;  which,  when  the  produce  was  not  too  heavy  for  the 
season,  were  seen  to  be  of  a  directly  opposite  character.  In  fact 
the  gradations  of  inferiority  as  to  tendency  to  corn,  and  quality 
of  produce  generally,  are  shown  by  the  figures  to  be  so  closely 
connected  with  increase  in  total  quantity,  that  they  must  obvi- 
ously be  attributed  much  more  to  the  adverse  influence  of  season 
upon  a  bulky  crop  than  to  any  intrinsic  influence  of  the  manures 
employed. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  qualities  of  the  produce 
under  the  different  manures,  it  may  be  observed,  that  whether 
yielding  nitrogen  equal  to  50  or  100  lbs.  of  ammonia  per  acre, 
the  ammoniacal  salts  gave  a  higher  average  proportion  of  com  in 
the  total  produce  than  the  nitrate  of  soda.  This  would  appear 
to  be  due  to  a  more  rapid  action  of  the  nitrate.  For,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  seen,  though  it  gave  a  less  proportion  of  com,  it  gave  in 
both  cases  a  larger  actual  amount  of  it,  and  particularly  a  larger 
amount  of  straw,  or  total  bulk  of  produce,  indicating  a  more 
luxuriant  growth. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  columns  of  quality  to  those  of 
quantity.  We  see,  as  already  alluded  to,  that  the  clay  and  weed 
ashes  gave  a  slightly  higher  average  amount  of  corn,  and  lower 
average  amount  of  straw,  and  of  total  produce,  than  the  un- 
manured  plot  The  latter  indeed  gave  an  annual  average  of 
91  lbs.  more  total  produce  than  the  clay  and  weed  ashesi  There 
need  therefore  be  no  fear  entertained  that  the  results  of  the  other 
manures,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  even  distribution  over  the 
land,  were  mixed  with  always  smaller  quantities  of  these  ashes, 
are  at  all  materially  affected  thereby. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  the  mean  result  of  the  unmanured  plots, 
and  of  that  manured  with  the  clay  and  weed  ashes,  that  is  taken 
as  the  standard  wherewith  to  compare  the  effects  of  the  different 
manures.  The  average  annual  amount  of  this  standard  or  normal 
produce  of  the  unaided  soil  and  season,  was  1585  lbs.  (=28 
bushels)  of  com,  1760  lbs.  of  straw,  &c. ;  making  3345  lbs.  of 
total  produce,  com  and  straw  together.  Above  this  amount,  14 
tons  per  acre  of  ordinary  farmyard  dung,  gave  an  average  annual 
increase  of  822  lbs.  (  =  about  15  bushels)  of  corn,  and  1030  lbs. 
of  straw.  The  yearly  gain  in  total  produce  by  this  manuring 
was  therefore  1852  lbs.,  or  considerably  less  than  a  ton. 

Reckoning  the  farmyard  manure  to  contain  about  75  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  the  1852  lbs.  of  increased  produce  obtained  by  it 
to  consist  of  about  one-sixth  water,  we  have  an  average  annual 
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yield  of  1543  lbs.  of  gross  dry  substance  in  the  increase  of  pro-> 
duce,  by  the  use  of  about  7840  lbs.  of  gross  dry  substance  in 
manure.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  dung,  which  consists  mainly  of  highly  carbonaceous 
organic  substance,  had  little  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  barley. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  other  individual  manures,  which 
replace  one  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  constituents  of 
the  dung,  should  enable  us  to  judge  to  which  constituent,  or 
constituents,  of  the  latter,  its  effects  on  the  barley-crop  are 
mainly  due. 

By  the  annual  use  of  **  mixed  alkalies  " — sulphates  of  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia — in  amounts  containing  much  more  of  the 
respective  bases  than  the  total  annual  produce,  we  obtain  an  ave- 
rage annual  increase  of  only  42  lbs.  of  com  and  36  lbs.  of  straw, 
=  78  lbs.  total  increase. 

The  annual  application  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  gave 
a  yearly  increase  of  163  lbs.  of  com,  and  86  lbs.  of  straw,  « 
249  lbs.  of  total  increase ;  or  171  lbs.  more  than  the  ^'  mixed 
alkalies.*^ 

The  combination  of  both  the  ^'  mixed  alkalies  '*  and  the  super'^ 
phosphate  of  lime  gave  an  annual  increase  of  329  lbs.  of  corn  and 
252  lbs.  of  straw,  =  581  lbs.  of  total  increase;  that  is  503  lbs. 
more  total  increase  than  the  '^  mixed  alkalies  "  alone ;  332  lbs.  more 
than  the  superphosphate  of  lime  alone ;  and  254  lbs.  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  increase  by  the  two  manures  when  each  was  used 
separately. 

We  shall  refer  more  specially  to  the  beneficial  action  of  direct 
mineral  manures  on  the  barley  crop  further  on ;  but  that  we  may 
do  so  with  advantage,  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  consider  the 
results  of  Series  3  and  4,  in  which  they  were  employed,  not 
alone  as  in  the  cases  just  considered,  but  in  conjunction  with 
nitrogenous  manures. 

Instead  of  3345  lbs.  of  total  produce,  the  average  annual  amount 
without  manure,  we  have  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
(containing  nitrogen  equal  to  about  50  lbs.  of  ammonia),  5226  lbs., 
and  by  salts  of  ammonia  alone  (supplying  about  the  same  acreage 
amount  of  nitrogen)  we  have  an  average  annual  total  produce  of 
4729  lbs. .  The  average  annual  increase  by  nitrate  of  soda  was 
rather  more  than  14  bushels  of  dressed  com  (779  lbs.  total  corn), 
and  1102  lbs.  of  straw ;  and  that  by  the  ammoniacal  salts  was  about 
lOf  bushels  of  dressed  com  (  ^  606  lbs.  total  com),  and  778  lbs.  of 
straw.  There  was,  indeed,  by  nitrate  of  soda  alone^  only  43  lbs. 
less  corn,  and  even  more  straw  and  total  gross  produce,  than  by 
the  14  tons  of  farmyard-manure.    The  salts  of' ammonia  alone^  which 
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yielded  a  less  result  than  the  nitrate  in  relation  to  the  assumed 
amount  of  nitrogen  supplied,  gave  216  Ihs.  less  corn,  and  about 
252  lbs.  less  straw,  than  the  farmyard  manuns. 

Unless,  then,  we  are  to  attribute  some  important  influence  to 
the  soda  of  the  nitrate,  or  to  the  sulphuric  acki  and  chlorine  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts,  we  have  here,  by  the  supply  in  manure,  of 
available  nitrogen  alone  (  =  about  50  lbs.  ammonia  per  acre  per 
annum),  in  one  case  even  more,  and  in  the  other  somewhat  less, 
of  annual  total  produce,  than  by  the  whole  of  the  constituents  of 
the  annually  supplied  14  tons  of  dung. 

In  experiments  9,  10,  and  11,  we  have  the  same  amount  of 
ammoniacal  salts  as  in  No.  8,  but  now  in  conjunction  with  one 
or  other  of  the  respective  mineral  manures  of  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6. 
The  addition  of  the  *^  mixed  alkalies  "  (salts  of  potash,  soda,  and 
magnesia)  to  the  ammoniacal  salts,  raises  the  average  annual 
produce  by  81  lbs.  of  com  and  246  lbs.  of  straw.  Estimating 
the  result  the  converse  way,  the  addition  of  the  ammoniacal  salts, 
as  in  No.  9,  to  the  ^  mixed  alkalies^'*  as  in  No.  4,  has  given  an 
increase  of  645  lbs.  com  and  988  lbs.  of  straw.  Or,  if  we  com* 
pare  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  and 
the  '^  mixed  alkalies "  with  the  unmanured  produce,  the  com- 
bination has  given  an  increase  of  687  lbs.  of  com  and  1024  lbs. 
of  straw,  against  822  lbs.  increase  of  com  and  1030  lbs.  of  straw 
by  the  farmyard-manure.  Supplied  nitrogen  (about  41  lbs.  per 
acre),  and  salts  of  the  fixed  alkaline  bases,  have  therefore 
nearly  reached  the  result  of  14  tons  of  farmyard-manure* 

In  experiment  No.  10  superphospliate  of  lime  is  the  mineral 
manure  added  to  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  No.  8.  The  addition 
of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  increased  the  produce  by  354  lbs.  of 
com  and  636  lbs.  of  straw  ( =  990  lbs.  total  produce)  over  that 
by  the  ammoniacal  sidts  alone.  Calculating  conversely,  the 
addition  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  superpliosphate  of  lime  gave  an 
average  annual  increase  of  797  lbs.  of  com  and  1328  lbs.  of  straw 
over  the  produce  of  the  latter  alone,  against  an  increase  of  606 
lbs.  of  com,  and  778  lbs.  of  straw,  over  the  unmanured  produce 
when  the  same  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  alone. 
Again,  by  the  conjoint  action  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  we  get  an  average  annual  increase  over  the 
unmanured  produce,  of  960  lbs.  of  corn  and  1414  lbs.  of  straw, 
against  an  increase  of  only  822  lbs.  of  com  and  1030  lbs.  of 
straw,  by  the  farmyard-manure 

In  experiment  No.  11  we  have,  in  additi<m  to  the  same  amoont 
of  ammoniacal  salts  as  before  (containing  about  50  lbs.  of  am* 
monia),  both  the  ^^  mixed  alkalies^'  and  the  superphosphate  of  lime^ 
as  in  No.  6.     The  increase  of  No.  11  over  No.  10  by  the  addi* 
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tion  of  the  *'  mixed  aJkaUes  "  to  the  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
ammoaiacal  salts  of  the  latter,  is  only  51  lbs.  of  com  and  93  lbs. 
of  straw ;  or  little  mxxe  than  that  of  the  ^  mixed  alkalies  "  over 
the  unmanured  produce  when  they  were  used  alone.  Thus  the 
total  annual  gain  (in  experiment  11)  by  the  addition  of  both  the 
^^  mixed  alkalies'' and  phosphatic  manure  to  the  ammoniacal  salts 
(of  experiments),  is  405  lbs. of  com  and  729  lbs.  straw ;  that  is, 
r&ther  more  than  by  the  additicm  to  the  ammoniacal  salts  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  calculating 
the  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  per  acre  per 
annum  to  the  mixed  mineral  manure  of  No.  6,  it  is  seen  to  be 
682  lbs.  of  com  and  1255  lbs.  of  straw.  And  lastly,  the  average 
annual  increase  over  the  unmanured  produce,  due  to  the  conjoint 
effects  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  the  "  mixed  alkalies,"  and  the 
superphosphate  of  lime,  is  1011  lbs.  of  com  and  1507  lbs.  of  straw ; 
which  is  189  lbs.  com  mid  477  lbs.  straw,  more  than  by  the  farm- 
yard-manure. 

From  the  results  of  Series  3,  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  the  mean 
annual  increase  by  the  supply  to  the  soil  of  nitrogen  =  50  lbs.  of 
ammonia  per  acre  per  annum,  in  the  five  different  states,  or  con- 
ditions of  combustion,  is  710  lbs.  of  corn  and  1090  lbs.  of  straw^ 
or  112  lbs.  less  com,  and  60  lbs.  more  straw,  than  by  the  farm- 
yard-manure. Or,  taking  the  increase  over  tbe  unmanured  pro^ 
duce,  due  to  the  conjoint  action  of  the  mineral  manures  and 
supplied  nitrogen  (as  in  experiments  9,  10,  and  11),  its  mean 
annual  amount,  calculating  from  18  experiments  (that  is  with  three 
different  mineral  conditions  each  over  six  years),  is  64  lbs.  more 
com  and  285  lbs.  more  straw  than  by  the  dung.  Or,  lastly,  if 
we  take. the  conjoint  action  of  the  50  lbs.  of  ammonia^  and  those 
mineral  manures  only  which  contain  phosphates,  we  have  from  100 
to  200  lbs.  more  corn  and  from  400  to  500  lbs.  more  straw,  per  acre 
per  annum,  by  such  a  combination,  tiian  by  farmyard-manure. 

In  the  next  series  (4),  as  already  mentioned,  there  was  about 
twice  as  much  nitrogen  supplied  per  acre  as  in  experiments  7,  8, 
9,  10,  and  11,  in  which,  as  has  just  been  seen,  the  amount  oif 
produce  averaged  more,  and  sometimes  greatly  exceeded,  that  by 
a  large  annual  supply  of  farmyard  dung.  It  should  be  stated  in 
the  outset,  that  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  now  under  considera*^ 
tion  were  considerably  beyond  what  the  barley  could  turn  to  good 
account  with  such  seasons  on  the  soil  in  question,  as  was  shown 
by  the  invariable  falling  of  the  crop,  and  the  consequent  deficient 
proportion  and  quality  of  the  com.  The  result  of  this  was,  that 
we  had  in  every  case  very  much  less  increase  of  produce  for  a 
given  amount  of  manure  in  Series  4  than  in  Series  3.  In  fact, 
there  is,  on  the  average,  only  about  once  and  a  half  as  much 
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increase,  obtained  by  the  use  of  nitrogen  equal  100  lbs.  or  more 
of  ammonia  per  acre  per  annum,  as  by  the  50  lbs.  or  its  equiva- 
lent of  nitrogen.  Bearing  in  mind  this  general  result  of  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  nitrogen  supplied,  the  figures  are  still  deserv- 
ing some  examination. 

In  this  Series  4,  the  nitrogen  was  provided  in  the  three  sepa- 
rate forms  of  nitrate  of  soda,  an  equal  mixture  of  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  ammonia^  and  rape-cdke.  In  Series  3,  the  quantities 
of  ammoniacal  salts  and  nitrate  of  soda  employed  per  acre  were 
100  lbs.  each,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  275  lbs.  of 
the  nitrate ;  the  200  lbs.  of  mixed  ammoniacal  salts  and  the 
275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  having  been  taken  as  containing  re- 
spectively in  round  numbers  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  s  50  lbs.  of 
ammonia. 

In  Series  4,  double  the  amounts,  maintaining  therefore  the 
same  proportions  to  one  another,  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  and 
nitrate,  were  employed.  These  quantities  were  adopted  on  the 
assumption  that  the  equal  mixture  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  sold  in  commerce  for  manure  (though 
we  always  use  the  best  at  our  command  for  experimental  pur- 
poses), will  average  about  8  per  cent,  of  water  and  impurity,  and  the 
nitrate  about  8}  per  cent.*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
nitrate  will  frequently  come  up  nearer  to  the  chemical  standard  of 
composition  than  the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  if  so,  our  supposed 
equivalent  amount  of  nitrate  will  contain  a  correspondingly  larger 
amount  of  nitrogen  than  the  ammoniacal  salts;  and  this  may 
partly,  though  not  entirely,  account  for  the  greater  effects  ob- 
tained by  the  nitrate  employed.  The  amount  of  rape-cake 
employed  in  Series  4  was  2000  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  ^  and  it 
is  assumed  in  the  Tables,  and  also  sometimes  when  speaking  of 
the  results,  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  thus  supplied  was  about 
the  same  as  that  in  the  larger  amounts  of  ammoniacal  salts  and 
nitrate  used  by  its  side.  This  would,  however,  suppose  a  lower 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  rape*cake  than  the  average  of  our 
own  determinations,  or  the  records  of  those  of  others,  would  indi- 
cate. It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  the  2000  lbs.  of  rape- 
cake  would  frequently  contain  nitrogen  equal  to  from  110  to  even 
120  lbs.  of  ammonia.  It  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  nitrogen  of  the  rape-cake  will  be  given  up  from  its  existing 
^combinations,  in  less  proportion  each  year  than  that  in  either  of 
the  other  two  forms.    Although,  therefore,  all  the  experiments  in- 

4:Iuded  in  Series  4  are  so  brought  together  for  the  convenience  of 

^ — . ~ 

*  These  deductions  are  probably  m  both  cases  rather  excessive.  It  frequently 
happens,  indeed,  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  bulk,  will  average  less  water  of 
erystallization  than  is  theoretically  accorded  to  it 
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classification,  and  are  thus  assumed  to  represent  about  equal* 
annual  supplies  of  nitrogen  to  the  crop,  this  assumption  must 
only  be  taken  with  the  qualifications  above  stated. 

In  addition  to  the  nitrogen  we  have  of  course  in  the  nitrate 
its  soda,  in  the  ammoniacal  salts  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine,  and 
in  the  rape*cake  not  only  a  considerable  amount  of  carbon-yield- 
ing organic  matter,  but  also  a  considerable  amount  of  the  mineral 
matters  of  the  seeds  from  which  the  cake  is  made.  The  rape- 
cake,  at  least,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  providing,  not  only 
available  nitrogen,  probably  in  larger  quantity  than  the  other 
combinations,  but  mineral  matters  also.  And  it  will,  besides 
hese,  yield  a  constant  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  or  other  carbon 
products  of  transformation  of  its  organic  substance. 

Besides  the  nitrate,  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  the  rape-cake, 
each  used  alone,  the  mixture  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  also 
the  rape-cake,  were  each  used  in  conjunction  with  the  respective 
mineral  manures  before  described — namely  the  '^  mixed  alkalies,* 
the  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two. 

Here,  where  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  in  the  larger  quantity, 
as  also  where  it  was  used  in  smaller  amount  (Experiment  7),  it 
followed  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  superphosphate  of 
lime,  applied  in  the  first  year  of  the  experiments  (1852),  but  not 
since.  What  portion  of  the  indicated  superiority  of  the  nitrate 
over  the  ammoniacal  salts,  whether  used  in  the  larger  or  the 
smaller  quantity,  may  be  due  to  this  fact,  unfortunately  cannot  be 
determined.  On  this  point  it  may  be  noticed,  that  it  was  only 
in  the  later  years  of  the  experiments  that  the  ammoniacal  salts 
fell  short  of  the  nitrate  in  result.  It  was,  therefore,  only  after  an 
unusual  exhaustion  of  the  annually  available  minerals  of  the  soil, 
by  taking  oif  a  series  of  corn  crops  highly  manured  witli  available 
nitrogen,  that  the  nitrate,  following  after  supplied  minerals,  showed 
its  superiority.  Where  the  larger  quantities  were  used,  the 
average  annual  excess  both  of  com  and  straw  by  the  nitrate  over 
the  ammoniacal  salts  was,  however,  considerably  less  than  where 
the  smaller  amounts  were  employed.  Again,  as  the  nitrate  in  the 
larger  quantity,  gave  almost  identically  the  same  average  annual 
amounts  both  of  com  and  of  straw  as  the  rape-cake  with  its  equal 
or  larger  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  abundant  minerals,  and  as  the 
equivalent  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  approaches  nearer  in  result 
to  the  nitrate,  and  to  the  rape-cake  with  its  minerals,  than  did  the 
ammoniacal  salts  to  the  nitrate  when  used  in  smaller  quantity— 
both  of  course,  then,  requiring  much  less  minerals  from  the  soil 
— we  must  judge,  that  part  of  the  indicated  superiority  of  the 
nitrate  is  raeilly  due  to  greater  rapidity  of  its  action ;  by  which, 
both  the  underground  and  aboveg^ound  feeders  of  the  plant  were 
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constantly  open  to  a  larger  area  for  the  collection  of  niitriment,  at 
each  period  of  progression,  than  in  the  case  of  the  ammoniacal 
salts. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  comparable  experiments  in  the  Series  3 
and  4,  shows  how  very  small,  especially  in  corn,  was  the  increase 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  second  50  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or  its 
equivalent  of  nitrogen.  In  fact,  its  effect  is  in  every  instance 
much  less  than,  and  on  the  average  only  about  balf  as  great  as, 
that  of  the  first  50  lbs.  This  point  we  shall  presently  further 
illustrate  by  the  aid  of  analysis.  But  the  general  fact  should  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind  in  drawing  comparisons  among  the  indi- 
vidual experiments. 

Going  to  actual  figures,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that, 
as  before  alluded  to,  approximately  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
indiscriminately  in  nitrate  of  soda,  in  ammoniacal  salts,  and  ia 
rape-cake,  should  over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  give  us  an 
average  annual  yield  of  corn  so  nearly  identical.  Thus  the  nitrate 
gave  an  average  annual  increase  of  1081  lbs.,  the  ammoniacal  salts 
1018  lbs.,  and  the  rape-cake  1079  lbs,  com.  The  nitrate  and  the 
rape-cake  thus  gave  an  average  difference  of  only  2  lbs.  per  acre  per 
annum  of  com  ;  the  ammoniacal  salts  yielding  about  60  lbs*  less 
than  either.  In  straw,  the  'nitrate  and  rape-cake  gave  respectively 
an  annual  increase  of  1772  and  1788  lbs.,  or  the  latter  (the  rape- 
cake)  only  16  lbs.  more  thaa  the  former :  the  ammoniacal  salts 
gave,  however,  about  340  to  3501bsL  less  straw  annually  than  the 
nitrate  or  the  rape-cake.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  whilst 
the  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  rape-cake,  when  used  alone,  gave 
respectively  1081  and  1079  lbs.  annual  average  of  com,  the  rape- 
cake  with  the  superphosphate,  as  in  Experiment  19,  and.  with 
superphosphate  and  mixed  alkalies,  as  in  20,  gave  almost  identi- 
cally the  same  amounts,  namely,  1088  and  1077  lbs.  Again,  of 
straw,  the  nitrate  and  rape-cake  alone,  gave  respectively  1772  and 
1788  lbs.  of  annual  increase,  whilst  the  plots  19  and  20,  with  the 
same  amount  of  rape-cake  and  the  minerals,  do  not  give  100  lbs. 
more — the  amount  being  for  the  rap^-cake  and  superphosphate 
1872  lbs.,  and  for  the  rape-cake,  superphosphates,  and  mixed 
alkalies  1877  lbs.  As  there  is  no  other  point  so  nearly  in  com- 
mon with  these  four  different  combinations  as  their  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  main  or  most  cha- 
racteristic effect  upon  the  barley  crop,  was  dne  to  the  available 
nitrogen  they  respectively  supplied. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  very  close  coincidence  in  the  result 
from  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  different  forms,  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  remarked,  that  the  fact  of  the  supply 
being  in  all  these  cases  too  heavy  to  allow  of  their  fall  action  wold 
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the  farourable  ripening  of  the  crop,  should  lead  us  to  take  the 
figures  as  only  indicating  a  general  equivalency,  other  things  being 
equal,  of  nitrogen  provided  in  these  different  forms.  It  has, 
indeed,  already  been  shown  to  be  probable,  that  the  nitrate  of 
soda,  especially  when  not  used  in  excess,  may  yield  its  quantum 
of  produce  more  rapidly  than  ammoniacal  salts ;  but  evidence  is 
yet  wanting  to  enable  us  to  decide,  whether  or  not  a  given  amount 
of  nitrate  supplied  to  the  soil  will  really  eventually  yield  a  larger 
produce  in  proportion  to  its  nitrogen.  Further  in  reference  to  the 
above  observed  coincidence  of  result,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
amounts,  though  so  far  from  the  proportional  increase  obtained 
when  nitrogen  was  used  in  smaller  quantity,  being  still  so  nearly 
identical,  affords  some  illustration  of  the  absolute  limit  which 
season  puts  to  the  advantages  of  very  high  manuring.  The  facts 
next  to  be  noticed  will,  indeed,  show  how  contingent  is  the  uni- 
formity of  action  upon  the  influence  of  season  on  the  progress  and 
maturing  of  the  crop. 

In  Experiment  No.  15,  as  compared  with  No.  13,  we  see  the 
influence  of  the  addition  of  the  *^  Mixed  Alkalies  "  to  the  double 
amount  of  ammoniacal  salts ;  and  in  No.  18,  compared  with 
No.  14,  we  see  the  effect  of  the  ** Mixed  Alkalies"  when  added 
to  rape-cake,  containing  an  equal  or  larger  amount  of  nitrogen. 
In  both  cases  the  average  annual  produce  of  com,  and  conse- 
quently the  increase,  was  less  by  about  160  lbs.  than  when  the 
respective  nitrogenous  manures  were  used  without  these  *'  Mixed 
Alkalies,"  the  characteristic  effect  of  which  has  been  shown  to  be, 
rather  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  The  average  produce 
of  straw  was,  indeed,  121  lbs.  more  hy  the  addition  of  the  *'  Mixed 
Alkalies  "  to  the  ammoniacal  salts ;  but  as  the  deficiency  of  com 
was  more  than  this,  the  result  is,  that  the  average  total  produce 
is  41  lbs.  less  than  by  the  ammoniacal  salts  alone.  Again,  the 
produce  of  straw,  as  well  as  that  of  com,  by  the  combination  of 
the  **  Mixed  Alkalies  "  and  rdpe^cake^  is  considerably  less  than  by 
the  rape-cake  alone — the  deficiency  being  159  lbs.  com,  158  lbs. 
straw  =»  817  lbs.  total  produce  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  superphosphate  of  lime,  which,  when  added  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  gave  an  average  annual  increase  over 
the  produce  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  alone  of  354  lbs.  com,  636  lbs. 
«traw  »■  990  lbs.  total  increase,  gives,  when  added  to  the  larger 
amount  of  these  salts,  only  172  lbs.  more  com  and  624  lbs.  more 
straw  ;  equal  only  796  instead  of  990  lbs.  more  total  increase.  The 
addition  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  to  the  rape-cake,  which 
latter  already  contained  a  liberal  supply  of  other  mineral  con- 
stituents required  by  the  growing  barley,  is  very  far  less  efficient 
still.     By  this  combination  we  get  only  9  lbs.  more  of  com  and 
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841bi.  more  of  straw, «»  93  lbs.  more  of  average  total  prodoce, 
than  bj  the  rape-cake  alone. 

The  addition  of  both  superphosphate  of  lime  and  *'  Mixed 
Alkalies  "  to  the  small  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  increased  the 
result  by  405  lbs.  of  com,  729  lbs.  stiaw,  =  1134  lbs.  total  in- 
crease ;  but  their  addition  to  the  larger  amount  of  ammoniacal 
salts  only  increased  the  produce  by  198  lbs.  com,  882  lbs.  stiaw, 
«»  1080  lbs.  total  increase.  The  addition  of  the  same  full  mineral 
manure  to  the  rape-cake  did  very  much  less.  Thus  the  combi- 
nation gave  2  lbs.  less  com  and  only  90  lbs.  more  straw  than  the 
rape-cake  alone. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  very  much  increased  luxu- 
riance of  growth  where  the  double  amounts  of  nitrogen  were 
applied  by  manure,  it  will  be  sufficiently  clear,  that  these  apparently 
less  results  of  both  given  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  of  mineral  ma- 
nures, when  the  former — the  nitrogen — was  employed  in  so  large 
an  amount,  was  due  in  reality,  not  to  the  inaction  of  the  manures, 
but  to  the  over-luxuriance  they  induced  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  and  the  consequent  falling  of  the  crop  and  loss  of  final 
result  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  numerical  results  of 
Series  4,  do  not  at  all  fairly  represent  the  intrinsic  productive 
values  of  the  different  combinations. 

That  over-luxuriance,  and  not  the  contrary,  was  the  cause  of 
the  failure,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  although  the  rape-cake 
used  alone  gave  more  increase  than  the  ammoniacal  salts  alone, 
when  they  were  respectively  used  with  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  superphosphate  of  lime  and  the  '^  Mixed  Alkalies  *'  together 
(which  increased  the  produce  with  smaller  supplies  of  nitrogen), 
then  the  rape-cake,  which  when  alone  was  the  most  active,  gave 
less  results  than  the  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  general  conclusions  from  a  review  of  the  results  of  Series  4 
are,  that  with  an  excessive  amount  of  nitrogenous  manure,  the 
immediate  return  of  crop  from  a  given  amount  of  the  expensive 
manurial  constituent — available  nitrogen — will  be  much  dimi- 
nished ;  that  the  proportion  of  straw  will  be  greater — an  expen- 
sive end  to  which  to  devote  such  costly  means ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  addition  under  these  circumstances  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
certain  otherwise  effective  mineral  manures,  may  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  counteract  the  injurious  effect ;  their  tendency  being  then, 
as  seasons  go,  still  more  to  increase  the  straw  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  com. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  results  relating  to  the  action 
of  special  manures  upon  the  barley-crop — taking  the  average  of 
six  successive  years  of  growth  by  each,  on  land  in  an  agricultural 
sense  somewhat  exhausted — we  leii^rn— 
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That  exclasively  mineral  manures,  and  especially  those  con- 
taining phosphoric  acid,  annually  increased  the  produce  of  barley  ; 
even  doing  so  in  the  first  year  of  their  application  on  land  in  the 
condition  described. 

That  with  barley  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land  (as  was 
the  case,  with  wheat),  nitrogenous  manures  had  a  much  more 
striking  effect  than  mineral  manures. 

.  That  by  the  annual  supply  of  nitrogenous  manures  alone  (nitrate 
of  soda  or  ammoniacal  salts),  larger  successive  crops  both  of  com 
and  straw  were  obtained,  than  by  the  annual  use  of  14  tons  of 
farmyard  manure — with  all  its  minerals,  and  certainly  more  nitro- 
gen than  either  the  nitrate  or  ammoniacal  salts  employed  by  its 
side. 

That  within  certain  limits,  even  on  this  comparatively  exhausted 
soil  (and  it  would  probably  be  more  nearly  so  on  soils  in  ordinary 
condition  for  the  crop),  nitrate  of  soda,  anlmoniacal  salts,  and 
rape-cake,  all  increase  the  produce  of  barley,  approximately  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  they  respectively  supplied. 
Their  comparative  effects  will,  however,  vary  somewhat  according 
to  season,  the  nitrate  being  generally  more  rapid  in  its  action. 

That  to  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  nitrogen  given  in  manure,  the  barley-crop  will,  on  the 
average  of  seasons,  bear  a  considerably  less  acreage  amount  of  it 
than  is  required  by  the  wheat  crop  under  similar  circumstances. 

That  the  effect  of  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen,  if  not  excessive, 
will  be  considerably  increased  by  the  addition  of  certain  mineral 
manures,  especially  those  containing  phosphates.  The  action  of 
the  mineral  manures  is  very  much  increased  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  that  is,  their  application  gives  very  much  more  increase, 
when  there  is  present  a  liberal  supply  of  available  nitrogen  within 
t/ie  soilj  than  when  there  is  not. 

In  other  words,  a  soil  brought  by  previous  cropping  into  a 
condition  to  require  manure  of  some  kind  before  it  will  grow  a 
full  crop  of  com,  when  afterwards  cropped  year  after  year  with 
barley,  only  yields  full  crops  when  a  liberal  amount  of  nitrogen 
is  supplied  to  the  soil.  Mineral  manures,  especially  phosphates, 
considerably  increase  the  action  of  the  nitrogen  so  supplied ;  but 
the  effect  of  such  mineral  manures  on  the  increase  of  crop,  will  be 
extremely  limited,  without  there  be  a  liberal  amount  of  available 
nitrogen  within  the  soil  itself, 

The  conclusions  enumerated  above  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
consideration  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  barley  by  various 
constituents  of  manure,  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same  land. 
It  will  be  interesting,  with  the  information  thus  gained,  to  inquire 
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into  the  amomits  of  baricj  obtained  in  tome  of  the  same 
tmder  rery  diffnent,  bat  also  to  a  certain  extent  known  oonditaons 
of  growth,  in  other  fields.  Bj  the  comparisons  that  will  thus  be 
afforded,  we  shall  get  some  usefol  check  upon  the  ooodnsions 
hitherto  aniTed  at.  At  the  same  time,  so  lar  as  those  oondosions 
are  to  be  trusted  upon  their  own  independent  eridence,  ther  wil],  in 
their  tmm,  serve  to  afford  some  insight  into  the  oompaiatiTechemi* 
cal  conditions  of  soil,  for  exhaustion  or  otberwise,  to  which  there- 
suits  jet  to  be  recorded  are  in  all  probability  due.  Id  this  reTiew 
we  shall  have  perhaps  still  clearer  evidence  than  has  been  already 
addnced,  of  how  utterly  unavailing  is  a  liberal  provision  of  the 
necessary  mineral  oonstitnents  in  the  soil  to  give  even  a  modeiate 
crop  of  barley,  unless  there  he  at  the  same  time,  within  the  etrilj 
aoaUable  nitrogen. 

The  first  set  of  collateral  experiments  to  be  noticed  is  one  in 
which  barley  was  taken  successively  from  the  same  land,  in  the 
seasons  1853,  1854^  and  1855  respectively,  after  ten  snccessive 
crops  of  turnips,  which  had  beoi  grown  experimentally  with 
dinerent  manures. 

Accordingly,  in  Table  XII.  we  have  tiie  produce  of  barley  as 
under: — 

1st.  On  a  plot  where  turnips  had  been  grown  for  ten  yeairs,  and 
in  the  last  seven  without  any  manure  wlmtever ;  the  unmanured 
produce,  leaf  and  bulb  together,  averaging  little  more  than  two 
tons  per  acre  per  annimi. 

2nd.  On  a  plot^  comprising  several,  which  respectively  had 
liberal  supplies  of  different  mineral  manures  only,  every  year 
during  the  last  eight  of  the  growth  of  the  turnips.  The  produce  of 
the  turnips  was  here  much  greater  than  on  the  unmanured  plot. 
On  some  portion  of  this  and  the  f<41owing  plots  all,  and  on  other 
portions  only  some,  of  the  mineral  oonstitnents  of  the  turnip-crop, 
were  supplied  each  year  in  much  laiger  quantity  than  they  were 
taken  off^  in  the  crops.  The  produce  of  the  succeeding  barley 
was,  however,  on  all  so  very  nearly  alike,  that  only  t^  mean 
produce  over  all,  is  here  given. 

drd.  On  a  plot  which  bad  had  the  same  various  mineral  manures 
on  different  portions,  as  above,  for  the  turnips ;  and  in  addition, 
during  six  years — 1845  to  1850  inclusive^— an  average  annual 
amount  of  about  44  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts ;  after  which  the  minerals  only  wero  aj^lied  for  the 
two  remaining  years  of  roots. 

4th.  On  a  plot  which  had  had  the  same  set  of  minersl  manures 
as  Nos.  2  and  3  up  to  the  end  of  the  turnip  eacperiments,  and  aft 
average  annual  addition  during  the  six  intermediate  years— 1845 
to  1850  incluflive-*-of  about  95  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
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rape-cake ;  which,  of  course,  farther  contained  mineral  matters 
and  carbonaceous  organic  substance  also. 

5th.  On  a  plot  with  the  same  mineral  manures  for  the  turnips 
as  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  and  in  addition  during  the  six  interme- 
diate years — 1845  to  1850  inclusive — ^an  average  annual  supply 
of  about  139  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  given  as  a  mixture  of  both  rape-cake 
and  ammoniacal  salts. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  relative  amounts 
of  turnips  grown  on  these  five  different  plots.  But  it  may  be 
stated  generally,  that  the  mineral  manures  alone,  of  No.  2,  gave 
rery  much  larger  crops  than  the  unmanured  plot  No.  1 ;  and  that 
the  addition  of  the  nitrogenous  and  other  organic  constituents 
to  the  mineral  manures,  as  on  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  always  gave  a 
further  increment  of  increase.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
the  produce  by  the  six  years'  addition  of  nitrogenous  manures  did 
not,  even  in  the  eight  years — that  is,  including  the  two  which 
succeeded  the  application — return  in  either  of  the  three  cases  the 
nitrogen  in  increase  which  had  been  supplied  as  manure.  Where 
nitrogen  was  supplied  in  the  manure  for  the  tamips,  we  should 
therefore  expect — unless  it  were  evaporated  or  drained  in  some 
form  from  the  soil,  distributed  too  widely  throughout  it,  fixed  in 
it  in  an  unavailable  condition  of  combination,  or  in  some  way 
dissipated  during  the  growth  of  the  plant — that  there  would  be 
some  remaining  available  for  the  three  succeeding  crops  of  barley. 
Indeed  the  object  of  growing  the  barley  three  years  in  succession 
over  these  plots  without  any  fresh  manure,  was  to  reduce  them  aa 
far  as  possible  to  an  equal  condition  as  to  available  nitrc^en, 
before  commencing  a  new  series  of  turnip  experiments. 

Before  giving  the  Table  of  the  produce  of  barley  obtained  in 
the  three  years — 1853,  1854,  and  1855 — as  above  described,  it 
should  be  further  explained,  that  in  the  second  year  of  barley  (1854) 
a  portion  of  the  land,  numbered  6  in  the  Table,  which  had  the 
mineral  manures  only  for  the  turnips,  received  in  the  second  year 
of  barley  about  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
niacal salts  ;  the  barley  following  again  in  1855,  but  without  any 
further  addition  of  nitrogen.  Lastly,  another  portion  with  the 
mineral  manures  alone  previously  (No.  7  in  the  Table),  received 
in  the  same  year  (1854),  for  the  barley,  about  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  in  the  third  year  (1855)  about 
17  lbs*  more  nitrogen  in  the  same  form. 

The  produce  of  barley  obtained  after  ten  years'  turnips  on  these 
•even  plots  is  given  in  Table  XII.,  which  follows;— 
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Table  XII. — ^Expebimekts  with  Bablbt,  Gbown  after  Tubkips  ten  Team 
"^  for  several  Years 

(Bom-Field 


Total  Con  per 


Unmannred  dnoe  18C 


S  MliienI  MumrM  onlf,  ifaice  1M4 , 

5  M  inenl  Maftoreit  alnce  1844,  wnA  Ammontaad  tUts 184»-d0  inclosiTC  (in  all     S6S  Uw.  NitvogeiO 

4  Mineral  BCuiiues,  nnce  1M4,  and  Rape  Ckka 1845-ao  incloaiTe  (in  all  -  aC8  lbs.  NlCnceni 

ft  Mineiml  Manona,  ainoe  1844.  and  Kapc  Cake,  and  Ammoniaral  Salta  .184>00inclasiv«  (in  all  —  831  Iba.  Nitioien) 

6  Part  of  Minoal  Plot,  with  400  lfai.Amm<miaeal  Salts— 8t  Iba.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  18M 

-r  Fart  of  Mineral  Plot  with  UO  Iba.  Nitrate  of  Soda      -  ftt  Iba.  Nhrogen  per  Acre,  in  1854  \ 

'*  and  with  US  Iba.  Nitrate  of  Soda      —  17  Iba.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  Ibftft  j 


Total  Straw  per 


4 
ft 


Unmanmcd  aince  IMft 


t      Mfaieral  Manarea  only,  aince  1844 ,•.. 

3      Mineral  Manurea.  ainoe  1844.  and  Ammoniacal  Salts 184ft-ao  hidodve  (in  all      983  Iba.  Kitrocea) 


Mfaieral  Hannrea,  since  1844.  and  Rape  Cake IM^-dO  inclusive  (in  all  —  968  IhsL  Nitrocen) 

Mfaieral  Bianorea,  since  l(i44.  and  Rape  Cake  and  Ammoniacal  Salta  .184ft-M  inelusiTe  (in  all  —  831  lbs.  NHrugen) 


6  Part  ofMhieral  Plot,  with  400  lbs.  Ammoniscal  Salts -82  lbs.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  18ft4  . 
./  PaitofMineral  Plot,  with  590  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda  -82lbs.Nitrogenper  Acre,  in  1854  \ 
^i  and  with  118  Iba.  Nitrate  of  Soda       -  17  Iba.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  1895    J 


Total  Prodaoe  (Cora  and 


Unmaanred  ainee  184ft 


2  Mineral  Mannm  onlj,  since  1644 •..^•.. 

S  Mineral  Manures,  dnee  1844.  and  Ammoniacal  Salta 1845-50  inelnsiTe  On  alt     MS  lbs.  Nitragen) 

4  Mineral  Manures,  since  1844.  and  Rape  Cake 1845-9U  inclusive  (in  all  —  568  lbs.  Nitrogen) 

ft  Mfaieral  Manurea.  since  1844,  and  Rape  Cake  and  Ammoniacal  Salts  1845-90  uidusive  (in  all  —  «3l  Iba.  Nittogcsi; 


6  Pkit  of  Mineral  Plot,  with  400  lbs.  Ammoniaeal  Salto  -•  8K  Iba.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  1854  • 
7/  Put  of  Mineral  Plot,  with  950  Iba.  Nitrate  of  Soda  -  ftt  Iba.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  1854  \ 
^l  and  with  112  Iba.  Nitrate  of  Soda      -  17  lbs.  Nitrogen  per  Aciv,  in  1855  / 


Dressed  Com  per  Acre — 


2 
3 
4 
ft 

6 

7 


{ 


Unmanared  since  184ft 


Mineral  Manures  only,  since  1P44 

Mineral  Manures,  since  1844.  and  Ammoniaeal  Salta 184&-56  inclusive  (in  all     Si^  Iba.  Nitrogen; 

Mineral  Msnores,  since  1844.  and  Rape  Cake 1845-50inc1usive(inall  —  56N  Iba.  Nitrogen) 

Mfaieral  Manures,  sfaiee  1844.  and  Rape  Cake  and  Ammonfaual  Salts  1845-50  faiduaive  (in  all  —  631  Iba,  NtoogcA) 

Part  of  Mfaieral  Plot,  with  400  Iba.  Ammoniacal  Salts ->»2  Iba.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  1854 

Part  ofMfaieral  Plot,  with  550  Iba.  Nitrate  of  Soda      —  88  Iba.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  1854   ) 

and  with  112  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda       i- 17  ^ba.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  fai  1855  / 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed 


2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7| 


UnmsBored  since  1845 


Mineral  Manujcs  oal  j.  sinea  1844    ••••<■•••••••••,••••••••••• 

Mfaieral  Manures,  since  1844.  and  Ammoniacal  SalU 184»>90  inclusive  (fai  all     288  Iba.  NlliOftt) 

MineralManures.  since  1844.  snd  Rape  (^e 1 845-90  inclusive  (in  all  ^ftn  lbs.  Nttragcn} 

Mineral  Manurea.  since  1844.  and  Rape  Cake  and  Ammoniaeal  Salta  1849-90  li- elusive  (in  all  •>  831  lbs.  Nitrogen) 

Part  of  Mineral  Plot,  with  400  lbs.'Ammonlacal  Salts -N8  lbs.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  1894 

Pait  of  Mfaieml  Plot,  with  960  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda      -  88  lbs.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  in  1854  \ 

and  with  112  Iba.  Nitrate  of  Soda       -  17  Iba.  Nitrogen  per  Acre,  ui  IfiBft  j    ******    * 


0  In  these  oaaea  the  Total  and  Average  Annual  Frodiice  are  given  for  two  years  onlx  S  and  the 
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succession,  which  w«re  manured  with  the  same  kind  of  Manure  on  the  same  Plot 
consecutively. 

Hothamsted,  Herts.) 
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Pboduoi  fbb 

ACBR. 

IXCfiKASB  PBB  ACRB,  BT  MaXVBB.                     1 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

Total. 

Anniui. 

Total. 

Annual.' 

Acre — in  lbs. 

1149 

1012 

1016 

3177 

1059 

Orer  Unmanured. 
Orer  Minerml  Manaiw. 
Orer  Mineral  Manures. 
Orer  Minenl  Manurai. 

Orer  MiiMcal  MaiiiueaC8  jrcan). 
OTer  Mineial  MaaareaOi  yeutX 

1185 
ISM 
1648 
1665 

1077 
1167 
1388 
1338 

1078 
1154 

1888 

3340 
3645 
4339 
4285 

1113 
1815 
1446 
1488 

!63 
305 
999 

943 

54 

109 
333 
315 

•  • 

•  • 

8988 

3884 

1434 
8889 

•  4488 

•  5488 

1 

•  8911 

•  8746 

•  9867 

•  3337 

•  1133 

•  1668 

Acre — in  lbs. 

1508 

1530 

1156 

4194 

1396 

Leai  than  Unmanored. 
Over  Mineral  Manure*. 
Orer  Mineral  Manuiea. 
Over  Mineral  Mannreei 

Orer  Mineral  Manarea  (87eaia) 
Over  Mineral  Manures  <8  rean) 

1433 
1540 
1910 

1881 

1997 
1584 

1788 
1798 

118)« 
1177 
1409 
1273 

396R 
4841 
5108 
4998 

1319 
1414 
1701 
1651 

23S 

883 

1144 

994 

79 

94 

881 

331 

•  • 

4379 
4781 

1428 
8459 

♦  5607 
*7840 

•  8903 

•  3880 

•  3889 

•  4715 

•  1641 

•  8357 

1 

Straw)  per  Acre— in  J 

bs. 

1 

8657 

8543 

8178 

7371 

9457 

Lea  than  Unnunnred. 
Over  Mineral  Manures. 
Over  Mineral  Manures. 
Orer  Mineral  Manures. 

Over  Mineral  Manures  (9  yean). 
Over  Mineral  Manures  (8  yean). 

8618 
8864 

3558 
3546 

8474 

8691 
3171 
3136 

8806 

8331 
8718 
8535 

7898 
7886 
9441 
9837 

8439 
8639 
8147 
3079 

73 

588 
8143 
1989 

95 

196 
714 
646 

•  • 

•  • 

7377 
8005 

88Si 

4777 

•  10,889 
#18,738 

•  5114 

•  6366 

•  6549 

•  8059 

•  8774 

•  4096 

in  Boshela  and  Pedes. 

80     Qk 

17     3k 

19     0 

56      3k 

18     31 

Over  Unmanured. 
Over  Mineral  Manurei. 
Over  Mineral  Manures. 
Over  Mineral  Manures. 

Over  Mineral  Manurei  (8  years). 
Over  Mineral  Manar«e(8  yean). 

90      11 

as   .0 

86     8 
89     o{ 

19     8 

84      2k 
93     Si 

19     31 
81     81 
83      S| 
83     3 

59     3* 
65      3f 
77      01 
76      si 

19     31 

88     0 
85     8 
95     91 

3      0 
6     01 

17      U 

16    ak 

1      0 
9      0 
5      3 
»     8* 

•  • 

•  • 

58      Ik 
54     3k 

96     2k 

40      \k 

•  78     3i 

•  95     Of 

•  39      II 

•  47     8^ 

•  so    11 

•  55     3 

•  19     91 

•  97     3* 

Com — in  lbs.  and  teni 

ths. 

53*00 

58*85 

61*00 

•  • 

88*48 

58*80 
5«*«7 
58*88 
58*61 

53*40 
63*46 
63*85 
53- M 

51*97 
51*60 
51*88 
51*88 

*• 
•• 
•  » 
■  • 

52*86 
U*64 
58*65 
88*78 

•• 

•  a 

54*89 
53*51 

38*19 
53*04 

•  • 

53*94 
53*Sf7 

Total  and  Average  Annual  IncreoH  also,  are  calculated  only  for  the  two  eorrespondinf  years. 
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T^'m^  Ui^eitker  the  results  lelaiine  to  the  coadaooas  ^uwlii 
of  bariej  in  Hoos-Beld,  ^Ten  in  ianaer  tables,  and  those  ime 
giren  in  Table  XII^  we  Lare  the  means  oi  com  paring  the  prodaoe 
of  baflej  obcaioed  withoat  nMniire  daring  three  jFcnis  ia  sac- 
oession,  after  a  series  of  nnmannred  tnmip  crapCy  with  that 
olrtained  in  the  same  seasons  withoat  mannre,  €■  laod  of  reij 
similar  intrinsic  chander;  bat  wLich,  di5erai  widelr  in  the 
ccffiditirm  indnced  br  the  Terr  di^erent  cropping,  &c^  to  which 
it  had  been  submitted.  Xot,  confining  attention  to  the  resnlfs 
of  three  jeani  barlej  after  ten  jtsanl  turnips  ^in  Table  XII.),  we 
hare,  takini^  the  prodnoe  after  the  uMmanured  tmnips  as  die 
standard  of  comparison,  the  means  of  judging  of  the  c&cts  oo 
the  sncoeeding  barlej,  of  an  cnonnons  excess  of  mineial  manures 
anmallj  applied  for  theprerioas  toxnip  crops.  Compared  with 
the  produce  of  bariej  obtained  after  diis  large  residue  of  minenl 
manures  —  bj  this  time,  no  doubt,  consideiablj  distriboted 
through  the  soil — we  can  trace  the  increase  due  to  anj  arailable 
residne  of  nitrogen,  where  it  was  added  in  the  different  fiwms  to 
die  mineial  manures  for  the  tnmipsL  Lastlj,  bj  the  e&cts  of 
die  direct  addition  of  nitrogenous  mamires  for  the  bazlej  (as  in 
Nos.  6  and  7),  to  the  residual  high  mineral  condition,  we  caa 
judge,  whether  or  not,  anj  deficiency  of  the  crop  cm  the  odier 
plots  was  probably  attributable  to  a  want  of  available  nitrojfeH 
toitldn  the  mil. 

If  the  characteristic  influence  of  a  rotation  tfcropSf  upon  the 
increased  growth  of  the  cereals,  be  at  all  materially  due  to  the 
elaboration  in  the  soil,  during  the  growth  of  other  crops,  of  the 
necessary  mineral  supplies  for  the  white  crop,  it  might  sinely  be 
expected  that  here,  after  ten  meagre,  immanuied  crops  of  turnips, 
appropriating  no  amount  of  silicates,  we  shoidd  have,  if  erer  it 
were  possible,  a  large  produce  of  barley,  depending,  with  these 
rich  stores  of  prepared  mineral  food  in  the  soil,  upon  atmospheric 
sources  for  its  nitrogen  ?  If  not  after  the  many  crops  of  toi- 
mamired  turnips,  surely  after  those  provided  with  a  Tery  large 
excess  of  other  mineral  mattexs  than  silicates — ^the  crop  taking 
none  of  the  latter  out — ^we  should  have  enough  elaborated  and 
conserved  in  the  soil  both  of  these  and  of  all  other  mineral  con- 
stituents, to  yield  the  fullest  crop  of  barley  which  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  by  the  conjoint  influence  of  a  very  rich  mineral  condi- 
tion  of  soil,  and  the  normal  season  supplies  of  available  nitrogen? 
What  is  the  result  ? 

In  the  following  Table  (XIII.),  is  afforded  a  suaimaTy^'view  of 
the  produce  of  barley  without  manure  for  the  three  years  in  qoes- 
tion,  in  Hoos-field,  devoted  to  the  experiments  on  the  continuous 
growth  of  barley  by  different  manures,  side  by  side  with  that 
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obtained  after  many  successive  turnip  crops,  which  bad  been 
respectively  grown  without  manure,  antl  with  an  excessive 
supply  of  mineral  manures  : — 

[Tabus  Xni. 

Produce  of  Unuavubio)  Bablbt,  in  the  oontiniioiis  Sxbdbs  in  Hoos-Field, 
compared  with  tiiat  after  many  Crops  of  Turnips  either  Unmanured  or  with  Mineral 
Manures. 


Fkoduce  of  Bazley  per  Aere. 


1698. 


18&4. 


18U. 


ToUl 
CSYcan.) 


At 
Axuii 


erave 
luuQ. 


Increase,  or  Lom, 
per  Acre. 


ToUl 
OyeazaO 


ATerase 
Aanaal. 


Dressed  Com  per  Acre,  in  Bushels  and  Pecks. 


Hooe-Field—Unoanared  Plots  .  .  .  . 
Bam-Field  f  ^(^r  Unmanured  Tamips  . 
uam  rieid  |  ^j^^  Minend-manuied  Tuiai 


UTWPS 


l)aIupkJbA.pkJbeh.pk. 


S6    3 
SO    Ok 
80    If 


tMli.p 
34    1 
17    H 
19    S 


34   li 

19    0 

19    SI 


hAk.  pk. 
81    SI 
IS    31 
19    H 


lah.  pk. 
3   0 


bdi.  pk. 
1    0 


Total  Com,  per  Acre,  lbs. 


Hooa-Fiek!—Unmanored  Plots    .    .    .    •    . 


1947 
1149 
1189 


IMO 

lots 

1077 


1V4 

1016 
1078 


B481 

3177 


18QT 
1099 
Ills 


1«S 


94 


Total  Straw,  per  Acn,  lbs. 


Hooe-Fteld— Unmanured  Plots 

I5am-Fiew  ^  ^^^  Minerel-manuied  Tomlps 


1869 
1433 


1930 

1397 


1934 
1156 
1138 


6194 
4194 
3998 


2065 
1398 
1319 


—386 


-79 


Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw)  per  Acre,  lbs. 


Hoos-Field— Unmaanred  Pkits  . 

-Rawn  Vu»^A  /  After  Unmannred  Turnips    . 

^■™'^*^**  I  After  Mineral-maaured  Tumi 


unupa 


8419 
S697 

8618 


S94S 

8474 


8179 


11619 
7371 


9497 


—73 


-89 


Comparing  the  produce  of  barley  on  the  unmanured  plots  in 
the  two  fields,  and  without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  separate 
years,  it  is  seen  that,  although  in  the  field  of  continuous  barley 
experiments,  there  was  an  annual  average  produce  over  the  three 
years,  of  31  bushels  3f-  pecks  of  dressed  com,  or  1807  lbs.  total 
com,  there  were,  after  the  ten  meagre  crops  of  turnips,  only 
18  bushels  3]-  pecks  of  dressed,  and  1059  lbs.  of  total  com.  Of 
straw,  the  average  annual  yield  for  the  three  years  was  2065  lbs. 
in  the  field  of  continuous  barley,  and  only  1398  lbs.  after  the 
turnips.  We  have  then,  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  com,  and 
just  about  two-thirds  as  much  straw,  after  the  ten  years'  turnips, 
as  in  the^field  whence  much  more  com  had  been  recently  taken. 
In  fact,  a  produce  of  scarcely  19  bushels  per  acre  per  annum  of 
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barley  ooni,  and  little  more  than  half  a  ton  of  straw — together 
eqoal  to  not  a  too  of  dij  sobstance  of  ptodoce — most  be 
admitted  to  be  exceeding! j  smalL  The  comdiiiom  of  the  land 
after  ten  saccessire  crops  of  tmnips,  most  have  been,  for  bailej 
growth,  at  the  lowest  possible  point. 

That  a  liberal  snpplj  of  mineral  oonstitoents  distribnted 
throagh  the  soil,  cannot  restore  this  exhaosted  fertilitj,  is  seen  bj 
the  produce  of  barlej  after  the  mlneral-mannred  tomips.  After 
ten  jearsof  tomips,  the  last  eight  of  which  were  grown  bj  exces- 
sire  supplies  of  mineral  manures,  we  hare  an  annual  arerage  of 
54  Ibs^  or  1  bushel  of  com  more,  and  79  lbs.  of  straw  less, 
=  25  lbs.  ku  total  produce^  than  after  the  nnmannred  turnips. 

In  what  constituent  or  constituents  had  these  unmanured  and 
mineral-maniuied  turnips  exhausted  the  soil,  in  so  far  as  the  after 
production  of  barlej  was  cumcemed,  to  a  point  even  far  below 
that  arrived  at  in  the  other  field  bj  the  previoos  growth  of  one 
crop  of  wheat,  one  crop  of  barlej  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
one  crop  unmanured — that  is,  three  white  straw  crops  in  succes- 
sion without  mineral  manure  ?  An  examination  of  Table  XII. 
will  throw  some  light  on  this  point. 

It  has  alreadj  been  said,  that  there  was  an  average  annual 
increase  of  54  lbs.  of  com,  but  a  decrease  of  25  lbs.  total  produce, 
where  the  barlej  succeeded  the  mineral-manured  turnips,  com- 
pared with  the  produce  after  the  unmanured  turnips.  Taking 
now  the  produce  after  the  mineral'manured  turnips  as  the 
standard  of  comparison,  there  was,  where  in  the  six  middle  jears 
of  the  ten  of  turnips  ammoniacal  salts  had  also  been  applied,  an 
annual  average  increase  in  the  succeeding  barlej  of  102  lbs.  com, 
and  94  lbs.  straw,  s=  196  lbs.  total  produce. 

Still  comparing  with  the  produce  after  the  mineral-manured 
turnips,  we  have,  where  in  six  jears  out  of  the  ten  rape-cake  was 
emplojed  in  addition  to  the  minerals,  an  average  annual  increase 
of  succeeding  barlej,  of  333  lbs.  com,  and  381  lbs.  straw,=714  lbs. 
total  produce. 

Lastlj,  where  during  six  jears  both  ammoniacal  salts  and  rape- 
cake  were  added  to  the  mineral  manures  for  the  turnips,  the  suc- 
ceeding barlej  gave  an  annual  average  increase  of  315  lbs.  com, 
and  331  lbs.  straw,  =  646  lbs.  total  produce. 

We  had  then,  with  a  residue  in  the  soil  of  merelj  mineral 
manures,  even  a  loss  of  produce  of  barlej— due  to  a  greater  growth, 
and  consequent  greater  exhaustion  of  other  matters,  bj  the 
turnip.  We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perceptible  gain  in  the 
barlej  wherever  the  turnips  had  received  either  ammoniacal  salts 
or  rape-rake  as  well  as  the  mineral  manures.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, the  produce,  with  this  nitrogenous  and  full  mineral  residue 
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in  the  soil,  was  not  equal  to  the  annual  unmanured  produce  in 
the  other  field,  where  the  barley  was  gprowing  continuously. 

That  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  residue  of  the  ^ape-cake  was 
not  due  to  the  mineral  constituents  it  supplied,  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact,  that  the  residue  of  the  direct  mineral  manures  had  not 
any  such  effect.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  residue  oi available  nitrogen 
within  the  soilj  that  gave  the  increase  of  produce  of  barley  where 
the  ammoniacal  salts  or  rape-cake  had  been  employed  for  the 
turnips.  If  this  be  admitted,  we  have  in  the  lacts,  at  once  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  degree  of  reliance  upon  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  of  the  turnip  crop,  and  of  the  utter  incapability  of  rich 
supplies  of  mineral  constituents  in  the  soil,  to  be  of  any  avail  in 
yielding  agricultural  quantities  of  barley,  unless  there  be  at  the 
same  time  toithin  tlie  soil^  a  liberal  amount  of  available  nitrogen* 

If  further  proof  be  wanted  that  the  necessary  mineral  consti- 
tuents were  in  abundance,  and  available  in  this  turnip-exhausted 
soil  for  very  full  crops  of  barley,  provided  only  available  nitrogen 
were  also  within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  results  of  the  experiments  Nos.  6  and  7  (Table  XII.). 
Here  ammoniacal  salts  and  nitrate  of  soda  respectively,  were 
added  to  a  part  of  the  turnip  plot,  where  the  residue  of  the 
turnip  mineral  manures  alone,  had  been  unavailing  to  increase 
the  produce  of  barley. 

In  1853  the  produce  of  barley  on  the  mineral-manured  tunyp- 
plots  was  20^  bushels.  In  1854  those  portions  of  the  mineral- 
manured  plots  left  without  further  manure  gave  19^  bushels.  But 
where  now  (in  1854),  about  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  were  added 
as  ammoniacal  salts,  we  had,  instead  of  19^  bushels,  52^  bushels 
of  barley ;  and  where  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  added 
as  nitrate  of  soda,  54|  bushels.  The  increase  in  the  produce  of 
straw  was  in  greater  proportion  still.  By  the  addition  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts,  the  straw  was  raised  from  1397  lbs.  per  acre 
to  4379  lbs. ;  and  by  the  nitrate  of  soda  it  was  increased  to 
4781  lbs.  The  total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together),  was 
thus  from  3  to  3^  times  as  great  by  the  simple  addition  of  am- 
moniacal salts  or  nitrate  of  soda.  And  it  may  be  observed,  in 
passing,  that  here  again  nitrate  of  soda  was  more  active  than  an 
assumed  equal  amount  of  nitrogen  given  as  ammoniacal  salts. 

It  is  very  remarkable  too,  that  although  the  produce  after  the 
mineral-manured  turnips  was  little  more  than  half  as  much  as 
the  unmanured  produce  in  the  field  of  continuous  barley  experi- 
ments, yet  the  addition  of  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  gave  very 
nearly  identical  results  in  both  fields.  Thus,  after  the  mineral- 
manured  turnips,  we  had,  with  the  ammoniacal  salts  and  nitrate 
of  soda  respectively,  7377  lbs.  and  8005  lbs.  of  total  produce 
(corn  and  straw  together)  ;  and  in  the  field  of  continuous  barley 
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experiments  we  iiad,  with  the  sanae  amount  of  nitrogen,  given 
as  ammoniacal  salts  (without  minerals),  7548  Ibs^  and  as  nitrate 
of  soda  (second  year  withoot  minerals),  7400  lbs.  of  total  produce. 
Again,  in  the  same  field  of  oontinnons  barlej  experiments,  the 
mean  resalt  of  direct  mineral  manures  and  ammoniacal  salts 
together,  was  8320  lbs. ;  and  that  of  even  more  nitrogen  given 
as  rape-cake  (itself  sappljin^  also  mineral  oonstitnents,  as  well 
as  carbonaceoos  origanic  matter),  with,  in  3  out  of  4  cases,  direct 
mineral  manures  also,  was  8150  lbs. 

In  the  contrasts  and  coincidences  afforded  by  the  results  in 
these  two  fields,  we  have  the  clearest  eridence,  that  it  was  in 
^jcailable  nitrogen  for  the  barley  crop,  that  the  previously  mineral- 
manured  turnip  soil  had  become  deficient,  as  compared  with  the 
unmanured  land  in  the  field  of  continuous  barley  experiments. 
It  is  evident  moreover,  that  on  the  mineral-manured  turnip  plots 
there  was  an  abundant  provision  of  the  requisite  mineral  consti- 
tuents for  an  exceedingly  full  crop,  within  the  reach  of  the  barley 
plant,  provided  only  acailable  nitrogen^  were  also  within  the 
reach  of  its  roots.  Lastly,  with  the  widely-differing  condition 
of  the  land  in  the  two  fi^ds  without  further  nitrogenous  manure, 
and  the  approximation  to  equal  amounts  of  produce,  when,  with 
comparable  other  conditions,  both  are  supplied  with  a  full  dress- 
ing of  such  manure,  again  we  learn,  how  marked  is  the  influence 
ofseason  on  the  productive  effects  of  our  most  active  manures. 


With  the  further  light  upon  the  *^  condition  "  of  soil  required 
by  the  barley  crop,  which  the  examination  of  the  produce  ob- 
tained after  ten  years  of  turnips,  and  its  comparison  with  that  in 
the  other  field,  affords,  we  will  now  examine  the  results  obtained 
in  still  another  field,  under  circumstances  differing  widely  firom 
those  of  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  field  now  to  be  spoken  of,  immediately  adjoins  the  one 
where  the  barley  succeeded  ten  years  of  turnips,  as  last  under 
notice.  In  1848  three  portions  of  nearly  an  acre  each  were  set 
apart  for  separate  experiments  on  the  chemical  statistics  of  roU^ 
tions  of  crops. 

For  all  three  of  these  portions  of  land  the  rotation  chosen  was 
•—turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat.  When  the  second  course  of 
clover  came  round,  after  a  lapse  of  only  four  years,  it,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  failed ;  and  hence,  half  of  each  plot  was  sown 
with  beans,  and  the  other  half  fallowed  instead.  None  of  the 
crops  were  to  be  manured  excepting  the  turnips,  which  com- 
menced each  course. 

The  plot  devoted  to  Rotation  No.  1  was  to  remaiii  entirely 
9nmannred--even  the  turnips — course  after  course. 
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Tlie  turnips  of  each  course,  of  Rotation  No.  2,  were  to  be 
manured  with  superphosphate  of  lime  alone. 

The  turnips  of  Rotation  No,  3  were,  each  time  they  came 
round,  to  be  manured  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  the  sulphates 
of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  2000  lbs.  rape-cake,  and  100  lbs. 
each  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  per  acre. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  three  parallel  rotations  with'the  same 
crops — the  one  with  no  manure  whatever,  course  after  course ; 
a  second  with  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  once  in  four  years  ; 
and  a  third  with,  after  the  same  interval,  a  mixed  manure,  sup- 
plying liberally  to  the  soil  phosphates  and  other  mineral  consti- 
tuents, and  both  nitrogen  and  carbonaceous  organic  substance. 

As  each  of  these  three  four-course  rotation  experiments  has 
been  in  progpress  since  1848,  they  have  each  afforded  us  three 
barley  crops^  after  turnips  respectively  so  variously  manured; 
namely,  iti  1849,  in  1853,  and  1857.  And,  as  from  half  of  each 
turnip  plot,  the  entire  produce,  leaf  and  bulb,  was  carted  off,  and 
on  the  other  half  the  roots  were  eaten  by  sheep,  and  the  leaves 
distributed  over  the  land,  we  have  the  produce  of  the  barley  on 
each  turnip  plot  subdivided,  so  as  to  show  the  comparative  effects 
on  each,  of  the  drawing  off  and  folding.  ' 

Without  going  into  any  lengthened  detail  regarding  any  other 
crops  of  these  rotations  than  the  barley,  it  may  be  stated  generally, 
that  the  turnips  grown  by  the  full  mixed  manure,  averaged  over 
30  tons  each  coarse,  of  entire  produce,  leaf  and  bulb  together ;  the 
crop  of  the  last  course  was,  however,  rather  the  smallest  of  the 
three.  The  superphosphated  turnips  gave  an  average  per  course 
of  13  to  14  tons  leaf  and  bulb,  the  first  crop  being  some  tons 
above,  and  the  last  some  below  that  amount.  The  unmanured 
turnips  again,  gave  an  average  of  4  to  4]^  tons  per  coarse,  leaf  and 
bulb.  But  whilst  the  first  unmanured  crop  amounted  to  from 
9  to  10  tons,  the  second  and  third  did  not  reach  2  tons  each  of 
total  produce.  It  need  only  be  further  remarked,  that  as  there 
was  a  much  greater  falling  off  in  each  succeeding  turnip  crop 
where  it  was  unmanured,  or  received  only  superphosphate  of 
lime,  than  where  there  was  a  full  manuring  each  course,  it  may 
be  judged  that  the  soil  contained  a  larger  unexhausted  residue  of 
available  constituents  from  previous  cropping,  &c.,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  course,  than  at  that  of  the  others. 

Table  Xiy.,  which  follows,  gives  the  produce  of  barley,  in  each 
of  the  three  courses,  of  each  of  these  three  differently-manured 
rotations.  It  is  also  in  each  case  given  separately  for  the  portions 
where  the  turnips  were  respectively  carted  off,  or  eaten  on  the 
land. 
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TABLE  XIV. — ExPEBiiiENTS  with  Barley  Grown  in  Four-Course  Rotations, 
commencing  with  Roots  differently  Manured,  the  same  Manures  being 
employed  on  the  same  Land  for  the  Roots  of  the  three  successive  Courses  of 
each  Rotation. 

(Agdell-Field,  Rotharasted,  Herts.) 


ROTATION.  No.  1. 

E»ch  Coune  entirely 
Unmanored. 


After  I  After 
Tumin  Turnips 
Caned  I  Fed  on 
oR*.     I  Land. 


by 
folding. 


ROTATION.  No.  2. 

Each  Conrve  commene- 
ing  with  Superphoa- 

iihate  of  Lime,  alona. 
or  the  Hoot  (>op. 


IncnsaK   After  |  After 
ox  LoM  iTumipa  Turnips 
Carted!  Fed  on 
off.       Land. 


or  Lo« 
foldfng. 


ROTATION,  No.  8. 

Each  Coarse  oommene- 
ing  with  Soper|lHM- 
phate  of  Lime,  Mixed 
Alkalies."  Ammonie- 
cal  Salts,  and  Rape 
Cake,  for  the  Boot 
Crop. 


After  '  After  In 
Turnips  Tornipa 
Carted   Fed  on 
off.       Land. 


or  Loss 
foldmg. 


Total  Corn  per  Acre — Lbs. 

/of  Ist  Course— Season.  1849 

Barle7<  or2nH  Coarse-Reason.  1853 

(  of  3rd  Conrse-SOBSOQ.  1857 

2681 
1947 
2592 

2734 
1X10 
2482 

53 

—IT 
-110 

1676 
1875 
1727 

2526 
2341 
28J6 

850 
466 

1119 

1943 
2168 

271% 

2569 

2^79 
8606 

ess 

17 
828 

Mean  of  the  S  Barley  Crops  . 

2407 

2882 

-25 

1759 

2571 

812 

2306 

2819 

&13 

Total  Straw  per  Acre — Lbs. 

fofMCouree-Seaaon.  1849 

llarley<  of  2nd  Course— Season.  1M53 

Uf  3rd  Coune-Season.  1857 

2992 

2309 
2465 

3182 
2821 
2430 

190 
—88 
-35 

1989 

2023 
1545 

3864 

2743 

268T 

12«5 

720 

1142 

2463 

2509 
•  2417 

3874 
31» 
3487 

1211 
553 

icno 

Mean  of  the  3  Barley  Crops  . 

2569 

2611 

21 

1852 

2898 

1046 

2493 

S488 

M& 

Total  Produce  (Com  aud  Straw)  per  Acre — Lbs. 


/of  1st  CoufMe— Seawm.  1849 

BaTley<  of  2nd  Connie-  Season,  I85» 

Uf3rdCourw-Seaaon.  1^7 

5673 
4X56 

5057 

5918 
4151 
4912 

243 

—105 

—145 

3665 

3898 
3272 

5790 
5064 
5533 

2125 
11N8 
2261 

4406 

4861 
5129 

8243 
5491 
7095 

iflsr 

flOD 
1988 

Mean  of  the  3  Barley  Crops  . 

4995 

4998 

-2 

8612 

5469 

1857 

4799 

8256 

1457 

'  Drwwed  Com 

per  Acre,  in  Bushels  and  Pecks. 

rof  1st  Course— Season.  1849 

Barley{  or2nd  Course-Sesaon,  1853 

\o(  3rd  Course— Season.  1857 

45  Ok 
S3    1 

46  Ok 

46    2 
32    U 
44    1 

1     11 
-0    3i 

-1    8* 

28    3 
31    81 
30    8 

41    8^ 
38    9k 
50    2k 

13    0\ 

6    81 

19    Sk 

.«    3k 
38    Ok 
47    Si 

42    81 
A    1 
•4    Sk 

ID    Ok 

-1    St 

17    Ot 

Mean  oftlie  3  Barley  Crops  . 

41    2 

41    Ok 

-0    11 

80    2 

43    8 

13    1 

39    2k 

48    0 

8    If 

Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Cora — Lbs.  and  Tenths. 

(of  1st  Course— Season.  1849 

Barley  of2ndCourw-SeaNon,  i853 

of  3rd  Course-Season,  1857 

56*7 
AS-S 
54-2 

56'8 
52*6 
53*7 

0*1 

0*3 

—0*5 

66*7 
52*9 
54*1 

67*6 
51*9 
54*0 

0*9 
-1*0 
-0*1 

57*2 
52*8 
54*7 

57*5  - 

51*3 

54*4 

O'S 

—1*5 
—0-3 

Mean  of  the  3  Barley  Crops  • 

54*4 

54*4 

0*0 

|4*6 

54*5 

—0*1 

64*9 

54*4 

—0-5 

Proportion  of  Total  Cora,  in 

100  Total  Produce. 

(of  1st  Coune— Season.  1849 

B(urley<  of  2nd  Course— Season,  185.3 

Uf  8rd  Course -Season.  1857 

47*3 
45*7 
51*2 

46*2 
46*5 

50*5 

—vr 

0*8 
—0*7 

45*7 
46*5 
52*8 

43*6 
46*0 
51*4 

-2*1 
—0*5 
-1*4 

44*1 

46*5 
52  9 

41*1 
42*0 
50*8 

— 8-0 
—4*5 

-n 

Mean  of  tlie  3  Barley  Crops  . 

48*1 

47*7 

-0*4 

48*3 

47*0 

—1*3 

47*8 

44*6 

-8*2 

Proportion  of  Dressed  Cora, 

in  100  Total  Cora. 

^of  1st  Course— Season,  1849 

Barley{  of  ind  C/onrae-.Season,  1853 

Uf  3rd  Course— Season.  1857 

95*5 
89*4 
96*5 

96*6 
88*1 
95*8 

1*1 
—1*3 
—0*7 

97*4 
90*1 
96*3 

95*8 
86*3 
96*1 

-2*1 
-8*8 
—0*2 

96*9 
88*9 
96*3 

96*2 

81*5 
97*9 

—0*7 
—7*4 

1*8 

Mean  of  the  3  Barley  Crops  . 

93-8 

93*5 

-0*3 

94*6 

92*8 

-2*0 

94*0 

91*9 

-2*1 
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The  figures  in  Table  XIV.  deserve  a  careful  examination  by  tbe 
reader.  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  call  special  attention 
to  one  or  two  points  of  prominent  interest  To  aid  us  in  this,  we 
subjoin  in  Table  XV.,  given  below,  a  summary  statement  of  the 
produce  of  barley  obtained  where  the  turnips  were  carted  off  in 
the  unmanured  rotation,  by  the  side,  when  at  command,  of  the 
unmanured  produce,  in  the  same  years,  in  the  other  two  fields : — 

Table  XV. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  LAND. 


Piodace  of  Bftrlejt 
Unnumured. 


1849. 


I8S3. 


1857. 


Dressed  Com  per  Acre,  in  Bushels  and  Pecks. 


Agdell-Fleld— In  foureonrse  Rotation  nfter  Tnrnips  Unmanured  and  Carted  off 

Hoo«-F1e1d  —In  oontinuooi  Barler  Series , 

Btm-Field    —After  10  crops  of  Turntpi  Carted  off  (8  tJnmanured) 

Total  Corn  per  Acre,  lb«. 

Agdell-Field— In  fonr-conrse  Rotation  after  Turnips  Unmanured  and  Carted  off 

Hoos-Fleld  —In  continuous  Barley  Serieit 

Barn-Field   —After  10  crops  ofTurnips  Carted  off  (8  Unmanured) 

Total  Straw  per  Acre,  lbs. 

Afdell-Field— In  fonr-eonrse  Rotation  after  Turnips  Unmanured  and  CaHed  off 

Hoos-Pleld  —In  continuous  Barley  Series 

BanfField   —After  10  crops  of  Turnips  Carted  off  (8  Unmanured)  •    .    .    .    . 

Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw)  per  Acre,  lbs. 

Agdell'Field— In  four-conrae  Rotation  after  Turnips  Unmanured  and  Carted  off 

Hoos-Field  —In  continuous  Barley  Series 

Barn-Field   —After  10  erops  of  Turnips  Carted  off  C8  Unmanured) 


25«l 
1679 


ieo4 


S067 


The  first  point  of  observation  brought  prominently  to  light  by 
this  summary  Table  is,  that  the  produce  of  barley  obtained  in 
rotation^  even  when  the  turnips  were  both  unmanured  and  carted 
off,  was  considerably  greater  than  when  the  crop  was  grown 
annually  in  succession  on  the  same  land.  This  too  was  even 
more  strikingly  the  case  in  the  third  unmanured  course  than 
previously.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  barley  obtained 
continuously  in  succession,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably 
more  than  that  after  a  series  of  unmanured  turnip  crops. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  point  last  mentioned,  and  now  referring 
to  Table  XIV.,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  in  each  of  the 
three  seasons  of  barley  in  rotation,  the  produce  was  considerably 
less  after  the  carted-off  turnips  grown  by  superphosphate  of  lime, 
than  after  those  without  any  manure  whatever.  After  what  has 
already  been  gathered  of  the  nitrogen-exhausting  characters  of  tb^ 
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turnip,  this  result  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact,  that  much 
larger  crops  of  turnips  were  in  each  course  taken  from  the  super* 
phosphated,  than  from  the  unmanured  rotation  land.  Consistently 
with  this  (omitting  the  first  course  when  the  existing  condition  of 
the  land  obviously  somewhat  interfered  with  the  result  in  all 
three  rotations),  it  is  on  the  other  band  seen,  that  the  fed  super- 
phosphated  turnips  gave  larger  succeeding  crops  of  barley  than 
the  fed  unmanured  ones. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the  entirely  unmanured  rotation 
plot,  the  barley  after  the  fed-on-turnips  was,  in  the  last  two 
courses,  when  the  turnips  had  amounted  to  less  than  2  tons  per  acre 
total  produce,  even  somewhat  less  than  where  the  corresponding 
crops  of  roots  had  been  carted  from  the  land.  This  was  possibly 
due  to  more  injury  being  done  to  the  texture  of  the  land  by  the 
treading  of  the  sheep,  than  was  compensated  by  the  trifling 
amount  of  m'anure  from  the  consumption  of  such  meagre  crops 
of  turnips. 

In  the  case  of  the  full  manured  tamips,  as  well  as  the  super- 
phosphated  ones,  there  was,  however,  always  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  succeeding  barley  by  feeding  the  turnips  on  the 
land.  As  was  to  be  expected,  too,  the  barley  after  the  highly 
manured  turnips,  whether  carted  off  or  fed  on  the  land,  was 
always  heavier  than  after  the  corresponding  superphosphated 
ones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  barley 
depending  on  whether  the  turnips  were  fed  on  the  land  or 
removed,  was  considerably  greater  where  the  supeiphosphate  of 
lime  alone  was  employed  for  the  roots.  This  was  partly  due, 
as  already  implied,  to  the  fact  that  the  removed  superphosphated 
turnips  had  drawn  from  the  land  more  of  certain  constituents 
not  supplied  in  manure,  and  therefore  left  the  soil  poorer  in 
them  for  the  succeeding  barley,  than  where  the  full  manure,  or 
even  no  manure  whatever  (with  the  consequent  meagre  turnip 
crops),  was  employed.  But  as  there  was  evidence  that,  where  the 
highly  manured  turnips  had  been  fed  on  the  land^  it  was  in  too 
high  a  condition  to  yield,  as  seasons  go,  so  full  an  amount  of 
produce  in  proportion  to  the  manure  as  when  the  latter  was  less 
In  quantity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  in  result  by  feedings 
would  be  more  striking  after  the  superphosphated  turnips — 
where  by  carting-off  the  exhaustion  was  greater,  and  by  folding 
the  manuring  was  not  too  high — than  where,  as  on  the  highly 
•  manured  plot,  both  the  exhaustion  by  the  removal  of  the  turnips 
was  less,  and  the  manuring  by  feeding  was  more  excessive. 
Here  again,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  the  figures  teach  us 
how  sensitive  is  the  barley  crop  to  the  vicissitudes  of  season,  and 
how  liable  to  injury  under  them,  when  manured  beyond  a  certain 
somewhat  narrow  limit. 
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Let  us  now  for  a  moment  review  as  a  whole,  the  various  field 
experiments  on  the  growth  of  barley.  It  has  been  found,  that  the 
amount  of  produce  when  grown  after  a  succession  of  removed 
unmanured,  or  even  highly  mineral-manured  turnip  crops,  was 
far  below  a  moderate  agricultural  yield.  It  was  seen,  that  by  the 
simple  addition  of  nitrogenous  manure  to  land  in  this  condition, 
enormous  crops  were  raised.  When  barley  was  grown  without 
manure  year  after  year,  on  land  in  a  less  artificially  exhausted  con- 
dition than  that  where  ten  successive  turnip  crops  had  been  grown, 
the  produce  was  considerably  greater  than  after  the  succession  of 
turnip  crops.  On  this  land  mineral  manures  somewhat  increased 
the  produce.  But,  as  on  the  turnip-exhausted  land,  nitrogenous 
manures  did  so  much  more  strikingly.  In  both  fields,  indeed, 
the  amount  of  available  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  soil,  ruled  the 
amount  of  produce  very  much  more  strikingly,  than  did  the 
supply  of  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  of  the  crop.  In 
growing  barley  in  rotatitm^  on  land  previously  iMrought  to  that 
comparative  state  of  exhaustion,  in  which,  under  ordinary  cuW 
tivation  with  home  manuring  and  ordinary  cropping,  the  conclu-* 
sion  of  a  course  will  leave  it,  the  unmanured  produce  of  barley 
throughout  three  subsequent  courses  of  an  entirely  unmanured 
rotation,  was  considerably  greater  than  that  where  barley  was 
grown  year  after  year  ;  and  it  was  still  further  in  excess  of  that 
obtained  after  a  series  of  unmanured  turnip  crops. 

Here  then  is  a  striking  effect  upon  the  produce  of  barley  by 
growing  it  in  a  rotation — even  unmanured— of  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat.  When  the  turnips  in  such  a  rotation  were 
grown  by  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  by  it  larg^  crops  of  the 
roots  removed  than  without  roanuie,  the  produce  of  barley  was 
less  than  after  the  unmanured  turnips.  Here  too,  then,  the  pro* 
duce  of  barley  is  diminished  after  unusual  exhaustion  by  turnips 
cropping.  But  either  the  consumption  of  the  superphosphated 
turnips  on  the  land,  the  residue  of  a  mixed  mineral  and  nitr»^ 
gmoos  manure  after  turnips  grown  by  it  had  been  carted  ofi*,  or 
the  consumption  of  these  turnips  on  the  land,  greatly  increased 
the  subsequent  produce  of  barley  above  that  of  the  turnip  ex- 
hausted rotation  land.  It  could  certainly  not  be  the  restoration 
of  mineral  matters,  to  which,  in  these  cases  the  increased  pro- 
duce of  barley  was  mainly  due ;  for  the  increase  was  greater  by 
the  consumption  on  the  land  of  the  merely  superphosphated 
turnips,  than  by  the  residue  of  far  richer  mineral  (and  organic) 
manure  where  the  turnips  grown  by  it  bad  been  removed,  taking 
away  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  supplied  minerals ;  and  it 
was  greater  still  where  these  highly  manured  turnips  were  fed 
on  the  land,  and  returned  to  it  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen, 
in  addition  to  the  already  relative  excessive  amount  of  minerals. 
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It  was  seen  too,  in  the  other  fields,  that  mineral  manures  were 
quite  unavailing  to  give  even  moderate  crops  of  barley,  unless 
there  were  available  nitrogen  nithin  the  soiL 

It  ma  J  fairl  J  be  concluded,  that  a  characteristic  eCTect  of  alter- 
nating: the  other  crops  with  the  barley,  has  been  to  leave  more 
available  nitrogen  from  some  source,  within  the  reach  of  the  roots 
of  the  latter,  than  when  either  this  same  crop  was  grown  con- 
tinuously in  succession,  or  when  a  number  of  successive  turnip 
crops  were  previously  removed  from  the  land.  Barley  then,  like 
wheat,  requires  characteristically  what  may  be  termed  a  nitro- 
genous condition  of  soil.  It  cannot,  however,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  bear  such  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  supplied  as 
wheat ;  though  what  it  does  require,  from  the  habit  of  the 
plant,  and  its  usual  limited  period  of  growth,  should  be  more 
confined  to  the  upper  layers  of  soil.  For  these  reasons,  barley 
may  often  be  taken  with  advantage  after  a  previous  white  crop, 
by  a  spring-dressing  merely,  of  chiefly  nitrogenous  manure.  In 
such  cases  the  direct  addition  of  mineral  manures,  especially 
those  containing  phosphates,  will  have  a  more  striking  effect  than 
upon  the  winter-sown  wlwat.  The  effect  of  such  mineral  manures 
is  not  only  to  increase  the  general  growth,  but  to  bring  the  crop 
more  rapidly  to  maturity.  The  more  frequent  alternative  is,  that 
barley  is  taken  after  a  root-crop,  in  part,  or  entirely,  fed  on  the 
land.  The  appropriateness  of  this  course  for  barley  rather 
than  for  wheat,  besides  the  advantage  arising  from  the  season  of 
the  year  at  which  the  land  is  generally  clear  for  the  com,  rests 
mainly  on  the  fact,  that  the  manure  by  folding,  with  the  sub- 
sequent light  working  of  the  land,  is  more  confine;^  to  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  soil,  in  which  comparatively,  the  roots  of  the  barley 
play  more  freely. 

A  disadvantage  of  growing  barley  after  the  folding  of  sheep 
on  turnips  is,  that  with  high  farming  the  land  is  apt  to  be  thus 
left  in  too  high  a  condition  for  the  crop  to  succeed  well  in  the 
average  of  seasons ;  whilst,  on  the  heavier  lands,  there  is  fre- 
quently much  injury  done  to  the  texture,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
get  the  fine  tilth  so  essential  to  the  favourable  growth  of  barley. 

Of  direct  portable  manures  for  barley,  Peruvian  guano,  or  salts 
of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda — either  of  them  with  a  small 
quantity  of  superphosphate  of  lime — are  the  best.  Rape-cake  is 
also  a  good  manure  for  barley,  but  it  is  generally  too  high  in 
relative  price.  These  manures,  as  well  as  purely  mineral  manures, 
are  most  advantageously  applied  before,  or  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
so  as  to  be  somewhat  distributed  through  the  surface  soil  by  the 
mechanical  operations.  As  a  mere  top-dressing  nitrate  of  soda 
is  the  best.  Of  the  more  excljusively  nitrogenous  manures — 
salts  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda — the  nitrate  acts  somewhat 
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more  rapidly  for  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied.  The 
action  of  the  purely  nitrogenous  manures,  is  economised  by  ad* 
mixture  with  a  small  quantity  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  other 
appropriate  mineral  manure.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
later  the  barley  is  sown,  the  less  should  be  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  the  manure,  and  the  greater  that  of  mineral  constitu- 
ents ;  otherwise  the  crop  is  liable  to  be  too  luxuriant ;  and  with 
a  limited  range  of  root  in  the  soil,  it  will  probably  not  find  mi- 
neral constituents  rapidly  enough  in  the  later  stages  of  growth,  for 
a  favourable  development  and  maturing  of  the  seed. 

By  the  concurrent  testimony  of  field  experiments  of  very 
various  kinds,  we  have  been  led  to, the  conclusion  that  full  crops 
of  barley  cannot  be  grown  unless  there  be,  by  some  means,  avail- 
able nitrogen  provided  within  the  soil.  It  happens  that  in 
practice  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  increase  the  produce  of 
the  barley  crop  by  the  direct  application  of  portable  nitrogenous 
manures.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  both  in  a  practical 
and  scientific  point  of  view,  to  have  some  means  of  judging 
of  what  is  the  probable  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  so  supplied  in 
manure,  which  will,  on  the  average,  or  under  given  circum- 
stances, be  recovered  in  the  immediate  or  successive  increase  of 
crop  obtained.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  adduce  such  evidence 
on  these  points  as,  by  the  aid  of  analysis,  we  are  enabled  to 
provide. 

Before  passing  to  this  concluding  division  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  more  marked 
effects  of  direct  mineral  manures  on  the  barley  than  on  the  wheat 
crop.  That  such  should  be  found  to  be  the  case  is  seen  to  be 
quite  consistent,  on  a  consideration  of  the  distinctive  habits  and 
usual  circumstances  of  growth  in  our  rotations,  of  these  two, 
nevertheless  much  allied  crops. 

The  necessity  of  considering  the  various  habits  and  conforma- 
tion of  the  different  crops  of  our  rotations  in  relation  to  their 
resources  of  growth,  was  prominently  insisted  upon  in  our  early 
papers  in  this  Journal  ten  years  ago.  The  important  bearing  of 
such  considerations  iif  modifying  the  conclusions,  to  which  a 
more  purely  chemical  view  of  the  offices  and  province  in  a  system 
of  manuring  of  the  various  constituents  would  lead,  is  one  of  the 
first  lessons  which  the  progress  of  field  experiments  teaches. 
Indeed,  in  the  early  years  of  our  own  experiments,  so  desirable 
did  it  seem,  to  verify  and  define  the  more  obvious  conclusions  of 
superficial  observation  on  some  of  the  points  herein  involved, 
that  the  summer  of  1846  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  examination 
of  the  comparative  underground  ranges  of  the  various  crops  of 
our  rotations*    The   comparatively  great  depth  and  extent  to 
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which  several  of  the  leguminous  crops  (especially  clorer) — and 
also  wheat  and  oats — penetrated,  was  verj  remarkable.  It  may 
be  mentiooed  in  passing,  that  of  the  specidiens  traced  out  in  the 
experiments  then  made,  one  clover  plant  was  for  a  length  of 
time  preserved  with  roots  nearly  6  feet  in  length,  the  successful 
extrication  of  which,  through  their  nnmerous  wendings,  was  the 
result  of  the  tedious  labour  of  many  days.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  perfect  series  of  specimens  was  not  preserved  as  soch, 
or  at  least  perpetuated  by  drawings  as  a  means  of  useful  illus- 
tration for  others. 

But  to  recur :  when  considering  the  results  of  field  experiments 
(HI  wheat,  we  have  directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  success 
of  the  autumn-sown  crop  was  greatly  depmdent  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  under-ground  development  during  the  early  months 
of  growth.  It  was  held  that  this  was  very  much  favoured,  other 
things  being  equal,  by  a  liberal  supply  of  available  nitrogea 
within  the  soil,  and  that  thus,  the  range  of  collection  of  the 
fibrous  feeders  of  the  plant  was  so  extended  as  to  render  avail- 
able, when  needed  in  the  after  stages  of  growth  of  the  plant,  the 
mineral  constituents  of  a  much  larger  area  of  the  soil,  than  other- 
wise would  be  the  case.  Very  different  are  the  usual  conditions 
of  the  growth  of  barley.  Instead  of  winter-growth,  and  a  com- 
pressed soil,  tending  to  increased  depth  and  area  of  root  distribu- 
tion, we  sow  our  barley  in  the  spring,  work  the  staple  sh&llow^ 
and  keep  it  as  light  and  open  as  possible.  Under  these  circum- 
stances of  short  time,  rapid  growth,  and  comparatively  limited 
depth  and  area  of  root  development,  we  find  the  direct  supply 
of  some  of  the  rarer,  but  essential  mineral  constituents  of  onr 
soils,  much  more  efficient  with  the  barley  crop  than  with  wheat. 

The  mechanical  conditions  of  soil,  and  the  season  of  growth  of 
the  barley  crop,  are  in  many  respects  more  like  those  required 
by  the  turnip ;  and  they  are  calculated  to  favour  the  distributioa 
of  a  large  amount  of  fibrous  root  near  the  surface^  rather  than  any 
considerable  development  in  the  lower  layers.  In  our  paper  on 
^Turnip  Culture,'*  it  was  shown  how  much  this  distribution 
of  surface  root-filx'es  was  increased  by  the  use  of  superphosphate 
of  lime.  The  same  is  the  case  with  barley.  It  is  obvious,  that 
with  this  multiplication  and  more  thickly  distributed  net-work 
of  root-fibres,  the  greater  must  be  the  resources  of  the  plant, 
within  its  comparatively  limited  period  and  area  of  growth. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  increased  supply  of  certain  important  con* 
stituents  within  a  limited  area,  enables  the  plant  to  provide 
itself  more  freely  and  rapidly  with  others  it  may  require. 

Whilst  on  this  point  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  in  defect  of . 

*  Jeamal  of  Boyal  Agricnltanil  Society,  vol.  viiL,  1847. 
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the  more  pertinent  Ulustrations,  to  quote  some  recent  experiments, 
in  which  wheat  and  barley  were  respectively  grown  in  pots,  but 
with  a  very  difTerent  object  from  that  in  reference  to  which  tbey  are 
here  cited.  In  these  experiments  the  distribution  of  the  roots  of 
the  two  plants  was  so  strikingly  different,  that  when  disinterred 
ron^h  sketches  of  them  were  made,  of  which  the  following  are 
copies : — 


The  conditions  under  which  these  plants  were  grown,  in  pots, 
under  cover,  and  both  during  the  summer  months,  were,  it  is  true, 
rather  artificial.  Still  the  contrast  here  shown  is  pretty  cha- 
Tscteristic  of  the  plants  as  grown  in  our  fields.  These  outlines 
will  therefore  serve  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  bearing  of  the  points 
we  have  been  discussing.  It  may  perhaps  be  further  explained, 
that,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  barley  plant  only  one  single  dbiile 
found  its  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  the  wheat  threw 
out  such  a  mass  of  ramifications  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  of 
the  dish  in  which  the  pot  rested  was  covered  with  a  thick  net- 
work of  roots ;  as  also  was  the  bottom,  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
sides,  of  the  inside  of  the  pot  itself. 

Still  referring  to  the  action  and  province  of  mineral  manures 
applied  to  our  crops  grown  on  cultivated  land,  it  has  been  shown 
on  former  occasions  that,  in  a  soil  brought  to  what  may  be  termed 
a  condition  of  agriculiural  exhaustion — that  is,  at  the  end  of  a 
rotation,  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  it  would  receive 
manure  of  some  kind — the  autumn-sown  wheat  was  not  increased 
in  produce  by  the  direct  application  of  mineral  manures,  until 
SO  many  crops  had  been  taken  from  the  land  as  to  exhaust  it  of 
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mineral  constituents  more  than  would  happen  under  nearly  a 
century  of  ordinary  rotation  and  home  manuring.  It  has  now- 
been  shown,  that  a  veiy  similar  soil,  certainly  not  more  exhausted 
in  an  agricultural  sense,  gave  an  increase  in  the  produce  of  barley ^ 
even  on  the  first  year's  application  of  mineral  manures.  Collateral 
experiments  in  the  same  field,  as  well  as  those  in  other  fields  of 
very  different,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  known  history  of  relative 
exhaustion  or  fertility,  shpwed  however,  that  mineral  manures 
were  competent  to  yield,  under  these  conditions  of  agricultural 
exhaustion,  but  a  small  amount  of  increase  when  compared  with 
that  obtained  by  nitrogenous  manures.  The  evidence  has  also 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mineral  manures,  if  at  all,  yielded 
increase  in  an  extremely  limited  degree,  unless  there  were  avail- 
able nitrogen  accumulated  by  some  means  within  the  soil;  in  fact, 
that  the  increase  of  produce,  other  things  being  equal,  was  more 
in  proportion  to  such  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil,  than  to 
any  other  supplied  condition.  It  has,  however,  recently  been 
maintained  in  this  Journal,  that  our  characteristic  nitrogenous 
manures  cannot  be  said  to  be  active  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen 
they  contain. 

Thus  Baron  Liebig  states  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  vol.  xvii.  p.  298  et  seq.)  that  ammonia  alone,  or  nitric 
acid  alone,  has  never  been  used  in  agricultural  experiments  ;  and 
he  argues,  that  the  acids  in  combination  with  ammonia  in  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  and  the  bases  in  combination  with  nitric  acid  in  the 
nitrates,  will  have  had  their  share  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  use 
of  these  salts ;  and  that  hence  the  value  of  such  manures  cannot 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  their  nitrogen,  but  must  depend  on 
the  substances  so  combined  with  the  nitrogen. 

Before  going  on  to  Baron  Liebig's  further  illustrations  and 
arguments  on  the  points  here  in  question,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in 
reference  to  the  above  statements  of  fact,  that  we  have  ourselves, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  used  ammonia  in  combination  with  car^ 
bonic  acid  only,  with  very  marked  effects.  The  late  Mr.  Pusey, 
again,  has  given  the  account  of  his  experiments  in  which  nitric 
acid,  soda,  and  potash,  were  each  separately  used  upon  grass. 
In  reference  to  these  experiments,  Mr.  Pusey  says — *'  In  both 
trials  the  nitric  acid  acted  decidedly.  The  alkalies,  neither  of  them, 
produced  even  a  trace  of  effect  on  the  colour  or  on  the  growth  of 
the  grass."  And  again — "  The  question  being  whether  in  saltpetre 
the  alkalies  or  the  acid  contained  the  active  principle,  we  have 
found  upon  a  given  soil  the  alkalies  absolutely  inojperative,  while 
the  acid  has  acted  exactly  like  saltpetre  itself  and  like  ammonia.** 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied,  that  the  state  of  combination 
of  the  nitrogep  in  our  nitrogenous  manures,  or  their  admixture  with 
other  substances,  has  some  share  of  influence  on  the  result.     We 
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have  clearly  shown  that  thej  have  an  influence,  fluctuating  ac- 
cording to  season,  exhaustion,  amount  employed,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. It  is,  however,  entirely  inadmissible  to  attempt  to 
draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  the  state  of  combina- 
tion of  the  nitrogen,  or  of  the  efiect  of  substances  supplied  with 
it,  from  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  which 
unequal  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  employed  to  a  given  area,  or 
which  were  made  indiscriminately  in  the  same  or  in  different 
seasons.  Every  one  at  all  conversant  ^ith  field  experiments,  will 
have  been  early  impressed  with  the  very  varying  proportional 
effect  from  one  and  the  same  manure,  if  used  in  different  quantities 
in  the  same  season,  in  even  equal  quantities  in  different  seasons, 
and,  above  all,  in  unequal  quantities  in  different  seasons.  But 
Baron  Liebig  founds  his  arguments  upon  the  influence  of  the 
varying  chemical  combination  of  nitrogen,  and  upon  the  compara- 
tive effects  of  ammoniacal  salts  used  alone^  or  in  admixture  with 
other  constituents,  upon  experiments  witl^  nitrogen  in  these  dif- 
ferent states,  made  indiscriminately  with  different  quantities  of 
nitrogen  to  a  given  area,  and  in  different  seasons. 

He  compares  together  on  this  point — the  increase  by  the  use  of 
sal-ammoniac  aloney  for  one  year,  1843,  with  that  during  three  other 
years  (1844,  1845,  and  1846),  by  sal-ammoniac  and  phosphates 
applied  in  the  first  and  third  years  only,  and  with  that  during 
the  same  three  years  (1844,  1845,  and  1846)  by  guano  applied 
only  in  the  first  (1844).  The  amounts  of  nitrogen  supplied  to  a 
given  area  were  also  widely  different.  They  were  respectively 
70*3  parts  when  the  sal-ammoniac  was  used  alone,  176  parts  when 
it  was  used  with  phosphates,  and  only  about  15  parts  when  the 
guano  was  employed.  Nor  is  anything  said  of  the  influence  of 
the  varying  seasons ;  to  which  his  authority,  Mr.  Kuhlmann,  calls 
particular  attc^ntion.  In  this  way,  the  increase  being  first  calcu- 
lated for  a  fixed  amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure  in  each  case, 
^aron  Liebig  arrives  at  the  following  varying  result  of  the  given 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  attributable  to  different  states  of  combina- 
tion, or  to  admixture  with  other  manurial  constituents : — 


NrrROOEN  IN  MANURE. 


YIe!«1p<1  Incrcaac  of 
lYtxIuce. 


100  parts  in  the  form  of  Sal-ammoniac >   |     2,439  parts  of  Haj. 

lime 


.,  „  ,,      Sal-ammoniac  with  phosphate  of  )i     ±ni" 


„  „  },       Guano         I  1C,460       „        „ 

No  reader  of  this  Journal  will  require  to  be  told,  that  the 
results  of  about  70  parts  of  nitrogen  to  a  given  area  in  the  form 
of  sal-a^inmoniac  alone  in  one  year  (1843) — of  about  176  parts  in 
the  form  of  sal-ammoniac  with  phosphates  applied  partly  in  1844 
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and  partly  in  1846,  and  the  increase  of  produce  taken  over  Ae 
three  years  (1844,  1845,  and  1846^ — and  of  about  15  parts  of 
nitrogeh  in  the  form  of  guano  applied  only  in  1844,  and  the 
increase  taken  over  1844,  1845,  and  1846 — are  utterly  incom- 
parable with  one  another  on  the  point  here  in  question. 

It  should  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  inferior  result  of  a 
given  amount  of  nitrogen  as  sal-ammoniac  and  phosphates,  when 
compared  with  that  in  the  form  of  guano,  that  Kuhlmann  partica- 
larly  stated  that  his  crop  by  the  former  was  in  the  first  year  (both 
hay  and  aftermath)  so  over-luxuriant  from  excess  of  manure,  that 
it  was  necessarily  cut  before  the  proper  time  to  prevent  its  rotting 
at  the  bottom. 

With  regard  to  the  guano  again,  Kuhlmann  states  it  to  have 
contained  4*98  per  cent,  of  nitit>gen ;  but  from  the  form  of  state- 
ment it  does  not  seem  clear  whether  this  estimate  was  founded 
upon  the  analysis  of  the  particular  sample  employed.  As  it  is 
described  as  Peruvian  guano,  and  also  on  account  of  the  result, 
it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  Supplied  in  the  guano 
was  considerably  greater  than  that  assumed.  After  throwing  out 
this  observation,  we,  of  course,  take  the  results  as  apparently 
intended  by  M.  Kuhlmann,  and  as  quoted  by  Baron  Lienig:.  Bnt 
Kuhlmann  gives  two  experiment.,  side  by  side,  with  the  ve^  same 
guano.  The  one  supplied,  according  to  his  estimate,  in  round 
numbers,  15  parts  of  nitrogen  to  a  given  area,  and  the  other  30 
parts ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  smaller  amount  only  (15  parts), 
which  Baron  Liebig  cites  to  compare  with  the  176  parts  in  the 
sal-ammoniac  with  phosphates.  The  comparison  of  the  effects 
of  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  in  guano,  used  in  the  siryle  and 
in  the  double  quantity  to  a  given  area,  is  as  follows  : — 


Kitxpgen  in  M  nnre. 


100  parts  in  the  fonn  of  Guano,  -when  300  *  parts  of  it 
were  employed        

100  parts  in  the  form  of  Guano,  vfaea  600  *  parts  of  it 
were  employed        


Yicldod  lDcr6U6  of 
Frodooe. 


16,460  parts  of  HiT^. 
9,566       „         „ 


Here  then,  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  combi- 
nation and  admixture  of  the  very  same  guano,  its  action  being 
taken  over  exactly  the  same  seasons,  gave  72  per  cent,  more 
increase  when  used  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  quantity. 
Yet  it  is  the  action  of  the  smaller  quantity  applied  in  one  year, 
and  acting  over  three,  which  Baron  Liebig  selects  to  contrast 
with  the  lai^e  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  in  different  seasons  in 

*  For  the  conyenienoe  of  round  numbers  "wc,  with  Baron  liehig^  have  assumed 
the  cuano  to  contain  5  per  cent  of  nitrosea  instead  of  4«S8  per  oeaU  as  given  by 

Kummnnn. 
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the  other   manures,  attributing  the  difference  in  result  to  the 
action  of  the  associated  mineral  constituents. 

After  adducing  (with  some  other)  experimental  evidence  of 
this  kind.  Baron  Liebig  sajs : — 

**  By  the  use  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  effect  of  the  ammonia  in  sal- 
ammoniac  was  almost  doubled.  By  the  action  of  the  substances  which  in 
guano  accompany  the  ammonia,  the  effect  of  the  latter  was  made  seven  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  quantity  in  the  shape  of  sal-ammoniac  alone." 

He  also  adds  as  a  general  conclusion,  that-— 

**  Since  the  effect  of  a  manure  is  not  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
it  contains,  it  will  be  easily  understood  why  the  value  of  a  manure  cannot  be 
estimated  by  its  percentage  of  nitrogen." 

It  will  be  instructive  to  examine  a  little  further  Baron  Liebig's 
reasoning  upon  experimental  evidence.  Further  illustrating  the 
action  of  the  mineral  constituents,  he  says : — 

"  Kuhlmann  had  manured  a  portion  of  his  field  in  184:4  with  a  mixture  of 
GG61bs.  of  sal-ammoniac,  along  with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  had  obtained  an 
excess  of  produce  =  12,172  Il».  of  hay  per  .hectare.  In  the  same  year  the 
portion  manured  with  500  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (without  phosphate 
of  lime)  yielded  an  excess  =  3488  lbs.  of  hay.  The  former^  therefore,  yielded 
2}  times  more  excess  of  produce  than  the  latter." 

Here,  be  it  observed.  Baron  Liebig  compares  the  effect  of  176 

lbs.*  of  nitrogen  toiih  phosphates^  with  that  of  101^  lbs.*  wUhout 

phosphatesy  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  these  phosphates.     He 

says: — 

'*  By  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  the  ammoniacal  salt  the  effect 
of  the  latter  was  augmented :  there  were  obtained  in  all  8684  lbs.  of  hay 
more  than  by  the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts  alone.  Now,  in  this  excess,  whidi 
is  equal  to  2}  times  the  whole  excess  obtained  by  the  ammoniacal  salts  alone, 
there  were  contained  2}  tknes  more  silica,  and  2}  times  more  potash,  than 
would  have  been  removed  from  the  soil  without  the  use  (f  phosphate  cf  lime 
along  with  the  arMncniacal  9aU»  ;t  and  the  soil  was  rendered  necessarily  by 
so  much  the  poorer  in  these  constituents.'* 

Thus  then,  although  there  were  74^  lbs.  more  nitrogen  supplied 
with  the  pfu>sphatesy  Baron  Liebig  attributes  the  8684  lb«.  of 
increase  to  the  addition  of  the  phosphates.     But  he  continues  : — 

**  This  great  loss  of  indispensable  constituents  could  not  be  without  influence 
on  the  subsequent  crops.  The  field  which  in  1844  had  been  manured  with 
500  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  had  no  manure  in  1845,  and  received,  in 
1846,  500  lbs.  of  liie  same  ammoniacal  salt.  The  result  was  as  follows : — 
The  same  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  sal-ammoniac,  which  in  1844 
had  yielded  a  produce  higher  by  8684  lbs.  than  that  of  the  field  manured 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone,  yielded,  in  1846,  3592  lbs.  of  hay.  The 
field  manured  vnih  sulphate  of'ammouia  atone  yielded,  in  1846,  3726  lbs,  of 
hay;  that  u,  124 lbs,  (1^)  m^re  than  the  other.    The  same  manures  which 

*  We  here  take  the  composition  as  given  by  Kuhlmann  for  the  pare  salts,  as 
Baron  Liebig  has  done  the  same.  Kahlmann  states,  however,  that  a  deduction 
of  5  per  cent,  should  be  made  for  water  and  impurity. 

t  1  he  italics  are  our  own. 
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in  1844  had  produced  an  enonnous  increase,  and  to  which  the  unscientific 
and  ignorant  farmer  would  certainly,  on  account  of  this  result,  have  attri- 
buted a  preponderating  value,  lost,  in  1846,  their  effect,  although  applied  in 
the  same  quantity,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  to  the  same  soil ;  and  they 
lost  their  effect  in  the  subsequent  ye<irs,  in  the  same  degree  *  as  they  had  at 
first  produced  a  favourable  result.  The  increased  produce  of  the  first  year 
determined  the  diminished  produce  in  the  second  and  third  years.'* 

Here  then,  the  deficiency  of  only  124  lbs.  (134)  of  hay  on  the 
sal-ammoniac  and  phosphate  plot  in  1846,  is  attributed  to  its 
larger  produce  by  8684  lbs.  in  1*844.  Further,  this  large  increased 
produce  in  the  first  year,  is  said  to  determine  the  diminished 
produce  in  the  *^  second,"  as  well  as  in  the  third  year.  Baron 
Liebig  does  not  quote  the  produce  of  the  second  year ;  but  on 
reference  to  Kuhlmann's  Paper,  it  is  found  that,  instead  of  a 
"  diminished"  produce  in  the  "  second"  year  on  the  plot  yielding 
the  8684  lbs.  more  increase  than  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
1844,  that  plot  gives  240  lbs.  more  hay  than  the  latter  in  the 
"  second"  year,  1845,  when  both  were  unmanured.  Lastly, 
having  omitted  to  quote  the  result  of  the  second  year,  1845,  which 
was  contrary  to  that  stated.  Baron  Liebig  speaks  of  the  excess 
of  8684  lbs.  of  hay  by  the  sal-ammoniac  and  phosphates  in  the 
first  year,  1844,  as  the  cause  of  the  defect  by  the  same  manure  of 
only  124  lbs.  (134),  in  the  third  year.  He  treats  these  amounts 
as  equal,  thus — ^^  they  lost  their  effect  in  the  subsequent  years,  in 
the  same  degree  as  they  had  at  first  produced  a  favourable  result." 
Or,  if  the  meaning  were,  that  the  sal-ammoniac  and  phosphates 
should,  again  in  1846,  have  given  8684  lbs.  more  increase  than 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  the  loss  of 
effect  was  equal  to  the  previous  gain,  this  argument  even,  is 
quite  inadmissible*  as  the  comparative  productive  characters  of 
the  seasons  are  not  taken  into  the  calculation. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  best  and  only  refutation  needed,  of  the 
applicability  of  such  evidence,  and  such  reasoning,  to  establish 
the  points  in  question,  is  to  put  them  clearly  before  the  reader. 

How  far  it  be  really  the  case,  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  unreco- 
vered  supposed  residue  of  nitrogen  after  the  application  of  a  nitro- 
genous manure,  is  due  to  the  excessive  exhaustion  of  mineral  con- 
stituents, under  the  influence  of  the  portion  active  and  recovered — 
it  requiring  the  peculiar  action  of  additional  salts  of  ammonia  to 
set  mineral  constituents  free  and  available — may  perhaps  be  judged 
of  by  *the  results  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages,  on  the  growth 
of  barley  after  10  years  of  turnips  differently  manured.  During 
the  growth  of  the  10  turnip  crops,  some  of  the  plots  had  received 
every  year  enormously  more  of  all  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
barley  crop,  except  silica,  than  the  turnips  removed.     The  latter 

*  The  italics  here  are  our  own ;  those  an  the  earlier  part  of  the  paragraph  are 
Baron  Liebig's. 
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removed  no  silica.  So  that,  besides  the  excess  of  other  mineral 
constituents,  there  was  an  accumulation  during  10  years  of  avail- 
able silica.  Yet  with  all  this  unusual  accumulation  of  the 
necessary  mineral  constituents,  the  residue  of  nitrogen  unre- 
covered  in  the  increase  of  turnip  crop — amounting  as  it  did  in 
some  cases  to  more  than  the  largest  dressing  we  ever  applied  in 
one  year  to  a  com  crop — gave  us,  where  there  was  the  largest 
amount  thusunrecovered,  during  3  successive  years  of  barley,  an 
average  annual  increase  of  only  5  J  bushels  of  corn,  and  between 
300  and  400  lbs.  of  straw,  per  acre.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
addition  of  fresh  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  salts  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  soda  respectively,  gave  at  once  an  increase  of  33  and  35 
bushels  of  com,  and  4903  and  5531  lbs.  of  straw.  And  although 
the  addition  ojf  the  fresh  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal 
salts  yielded  an  increase  of  33  bushels  of  com  and  4903  lbs.  of 
straw,  which  together  would  contain  only  about  half  the  nitrogen 
supplied  in  the  manure,  yet  the  remaining  half,  notwithstanding 
the  still  enormous  excess  of  previously  supplied  mineral  consti- 
tuents, ^ve  in  the  succeeding  year  only  6f  bushels  increase  of  com 
and  646  lbs.  of  straw.  Are  we  then  to  conclude,  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances stated,  the  supposed  large  residue  of  nitrogen  supplied 
to  the  tumips,  was  inefficient  only  for  the  want  of  available  mi- 
nerals ? — and  that  the  striking  effects  of  the  newly  supplied  lesser 
amounts  of  nitrogen  were  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  the  acids  of 
the  ammoniacal  salts  and  of  the  soda  of  the  nitrate,  in  rendering 
available  the  otherwise  locked  up  mineral  constituents  within  the 
soil?  The  utter  inefficiency  of  even  a  liberal  direct  supply  of 
mineral  constituents,  to  recover,  in  the  second  crop  of  wheat  after 
nitrogenous  manures,  more  than  an  insignificant  proportion  of 
the  supplied  nitrogen  not  recovered  in  the  first,  has  hem  forcibly 
illustrated  in  a  former  paper. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  experimentally  ascer- 
tained proportion  of  nitrogen  used  in  manure,  which  has  been 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop  obtained.  Before  recording 
our  own  direct  evidence  on  the  point,  as  illustrated  in  the  experi- 
ments with  nitrogenous  manures  on  barley  which  form  the  chief 
subject  of  this  paper,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  some 
evidence  and  reasoning  recently  put  forth  on  the  subject  by 
others,  in  this  Journal. 

In  the  article  already  alluded  to  (Jour.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc,  vol. 
XVII.,  Part  I.),  Baron  Liebig  adduces  evidence  and  arguments 
to  show,  that,  when  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  are  mixed 
with  the  nitrogen  in  manure,  there  is  no  deficienctf^  but  a  gain  of 
nitrogen  in  the  increase  of  crop.  Assuming  the  increase  of  hay 
in  Kuhlmann's  experiments  to  contain  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
Baron  Liebig  states  that,  where  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  dlone^ 
there  was  an  apparent  loss  of  four-fifths  or  three- fourths  of  the 
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nitmgttn  emplojecL  He  then  quotes  an  instance  to  pn>ye  that, 
ivlisre  mineral  constituents  were  also  added,  there  was  no  such 
loss,  fant  a.  gain  &om  natural  sources. 

Below^  we  g^e  the  instance  quoted'  by  Baron  Liebig^as  showing- 
a  gain^  hj  thfr  side  of  two  other  of  Kuhlnnan's  experimenlB, 
which  he  does  not  quote  on  this  point ;  but  in  both  of  which 
mkmrdl  ameiUuents  were  also  employed. 


X,  Liebig'^  esample  of  15  pftrts  of  Nitrogen  with  Phoi«-| 
phates,  in  Goano,  applied  ih  one  year,  and  acting 
ovser  three  Teara 

%  SO  parte  of  Nitrogen  irith  Photphatea  in  the  form  of 
Goano,  applied  in  one  year,  and  acting  over  three 
years     

3.  Su-amnKmiae  containing  1T6  parts-of  Nitrc^n  irith 
Phoepfaateifr  applied  in  the  first  and  third  yesfs, 
and  acting  OTer  the  three  years<       ..     ..     ^     ..) 


164*60 
95*66 
43^67 


^BTOmtkOf 

Nitrogen,  in 


orleMtban 
in 


+64-60 

-4-34 

-56-33 


The  Ksttlt  is  then^  that  the  onlj  instance  where  there  is  an 
appanent  gain  was,  whscer  the  practically  speaking  utterly  insigv- 
Bifica^t  amount  of  nitxogen  in  the  lorm  df  guano^  was  used  in 
•no'  year,  and  the  increase  take&  over  that  and  the  two  sueceedtng 
yeassw  Where  Kuhknann  used  onljf  twice  the  amcMint  of  tise 
very  same  gnano^  there  was  accoiding  to  Baion  Liebig's  own 
method  of  calculation,  a  loss  of  raoDe  than  4,  instead  of  a  yarn 
9{  64  per  cent  of  the  nitrog^i  employed.  Lastly,  where  sal^ 
ammoniac  was  osed^  ia  amount  eontaining  fiom  11  to  12  times 
as  much  nitrogen  as  the  small  quantity  of  guano,  but  eqxudly 
with  it  containing  phosphates^  there  was  on  the  mme*  mode  of 
calcnlation,.  an  i^parent  loss  of  56*3  per  cent.,  or  more  than  half 
«£  the  nitrogen  em]^oyed*  Acoorduig^  to  Baron  Liebig's  own 
data  then,  and  his  own  mode  of  calculation,  the  farmer,,  to  attain 
the  happy  result  o£  no  loss  of  the  nitrogen  of  his  manure,  musk 
employ  it  in  quantity  whidi  is  utterly  insignificant  in  ai^  jmebc* 
tioal  point  of  riew* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  foregeingr  comments^  we  have  not  at 
all  attempted  on  our  own  behalf,  to  discuss  what  is  the  real 
bearing  of  the  eridence  which  Kuhlinann's  experiments  wpply. 
Nor  have  we  time  or  spaoe  to  consider  further  the  facts  of  othera 
on  the  present  oeeaaion;  It  seemed  desimUe,  however,  before 
recording  our  own  data  and  conclusions^  to-  direct  attention  to 
the- applicability  of  the  faets  selected,  and  the  reasoning  upon 
them,  in  reference  to  the  points  now  in  question^  which  hare 
leoently  been.  aufami^tiBd  to  the  readers  of  Uiis  Journal  on  such 
high  authority  as  that  of  Baron  Liebig;    Still  less  ean  we  stop 
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here  to  do  more  than  reiterate  in  si  sinele  sentence  our  assent  to 
the  palpable  tmism,  that  if  the  miner^  constituents  of  our  crops 
be  deficient  they  must  be  supplied.  We  have  oa  other  occasions 
(to  say  nothing^  of  the  present  paper),  so  fully  illustrated  the 
importance  of  keeping,  up  a  libeial  provision  in  the  soil  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  our  crops — and  also  so  frequently  shown, 
the  usual  cireumstances  of  their  removal  or  return,  and  the  re- 
quirements for  their  direct  aupply,.  under  an  ordinary  course  of 
practical!  agriculture  with  rotation  as  it  is — that  we  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  the  pervading  insinuation  in  the  paper 
abc^e  referred  tOy.that  in  our  views  the  essentialness  of  the  supply 
of  the  mineral  constituents  ia  ignored^ 

The  ezpeiimenta  quoted  by  Baron  Liebig  to  show  the  propor- 
tion of  nitDogen  recavered  in  the  increase  of  crop  te  that  supplied 
in  manure,  were  made  upon  hay.  We  hope  to  record  our  results 
relating  to  that  crop  in  an  early  paper.  It  will  then  be  seen, 
how  far  £abcts.  relating  to  gras%  when  cut  green,,  are  applicable  as 
the  foundatiooLof  conclusions  regarding  &  ripened-  cereal  grain.. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  have  only  to  show  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  recovered  to  that  supplied  in  manure,  in  the  experi- 
ments on  the  growth  of  barley . 

Were  we  to  have  attempted  the  direct  determination  of  the 
nitrogen  in  every  separate  stock  of  the  diffierent  nitaogenous 
manures  used  during  the  six  years  of  the  experiments  in  Hoo»- 
Field,  and  also  in  the  com  and  straw  produced  each  year  on 
each  of  the  20  plots  (making,,  as  would  be  necessary,  dtiplicate 
analyses  in  each  case),  this  would  have  involved  from  500  to 
600'  such  determinationa;  a  labour  which  we  could  not  undertake. 
As  it  is,  the  number  of  nitrogen  analyses  reconSed  in  the  fcdlow- 
ing  Tables  amounts  to  more  than  100. 

The  percentages  of  nitrogen  in  pure  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  in  nitrate  of  soda,  are  of  coarse  well  known.  As 
these  substances  occur  in  commeice,  however,  a  certain  average 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  moisture  and  impurities.  In 
estimating  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  suppHed  to  the  soil  hj  their 
use,  we  have  made  a  deduction  from  the  amounts  they  contain  in 
a  state  of  purity,  founded  not  on  the  analysis  of  each  sample 
actually  employed,  but  on  the  experience  of  ourselves  and  others 
as  to  the  average  composition  of  the  commerdai  salts.  The 
exact  amount  of  deduction  thus  made  has  been  stated  at  page  488, 
and  it  is  more  probably  too  high  than  too  low.  On  this  supposi- 
tion the  amounts  of  nitrogen  we  have  supplied  in  manure  will  be 
somewhat  greater  than  has  been  assumed ;  and  in  this  case,  the 
numbers  we  arrive  at  to  represent  the  proportion  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen,  which  is  recoverra  in  the  immediate  increase,  wilt  he 
in  a  corresponding  degree  somewhat  too  high.  The  other 
nitrogenous  manure  employed,  namely,  rape-cake,  wil!,  according 
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to  the  estimate  already  given  at  pp.  488-9,  most  probablj  average 
below  5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  In  the  Table  XVIII.  the  resalt  is 
given  both  on  the  assumption  of  the  above  amount  as  a  maximum, 
and  of  4'1  per  cent,  as  a  minimum;  rather  above  the  mean 
between  the  two,  would  probablj  be  veij  near  the  truth.  It  maj 
be  stated,  however,  that  with  the  smaller  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
the  rape-cake,  the  2000  lbs.  of  the  manure  employed  per  acre, 
would  supply  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  the  400  lbs.  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  and  the  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  used  by  its  side. 

In  making  the  selection  of  the  specimens  of  the  produce  to  be 
analysed,  the  question  arose — whether  the  results  would  bear  a 
more  general  application  if  that  of  certain  characteristic  tre- 
dividual  manures  were  taken?— or  whether,  omitting  points  of 
minor  distinction,  it  would  be  better  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
mean  composition  of  the  produce  of  tohole  series  of  plots,  for 
each  of  the  six  years  separately  over  which  the  experiments  were 
continued  ?  After  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  either  partial  course,  the  latter  was  adopted.  The 
samples  prepared  for  analysis  were  therefore  as  follows  : — 

1st.  For  each  of  the  six  years  separately,  a  mixture  of  equal 
weights  of  the  Com  (and  also  the  same  of  the  straws),  from  each 
of  the  plots  without  nitrogenous  manure.  These  comprised 
the  unmanured  plot,  and  those  with  respectively,  the  ''  Mixed 
Alkalies,'*  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  the  mixed  alkalies 
and  superphosphate  of  lime  together.  The  composition  of  these 
mixed  samples,  grQum  toithout  vitrogenous  mataire,  is  taken  to 
represent  that  of  the  produce  yielded  by  the  unaided  soil  and 
season  resources  of  nitrogen  in  the  several  years. 

2nd.  For  each  year,  a  mixture  of  the  produce  (com  and  straw 
separately),  of  each  of  the  four  plots  where  200  lbs.  of  ammoniacal 
salts  were  employed  per  acre.  That  is,  where  this  amount  of 
ammoniacal  salt  was  employed  alone,  or  in  addition  to  each  of 
the  three  mineral  manure  conditions  above  referred  to. 

3rd.  For  each  year,  a  mixture  (com  and  straw  separately),  from 
each  of  the  four  plots,  with  the  otherwise  unmanured  or  the  same 
mineral  manure  conditions,  where  400  lbs.  of  the  ammoniacal 
salts  per  acre  were  used. 

4th.  For  each  year,  a  mixture  (of  com  and  straw  separately), 
from  the  produce  where,  in  addition  to  the  four  above-mentioned 
standard  non-nitrogenised  conditions,  2000  lbs.  per  acre  of  rape- 
cake  were  employed. 

5th.  An  equal  mixture,  for  the  five  years  together  (com  and 
straw  separately),  of  the  produce  during  five  consecutive  years, 
by  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  annum. 

6tb.  An  equal  mixture,  also  for  the  five  years  together  (com 
and  straw  separately),  from  the  plots  where  double  the  amount,  or 
550  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum,  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  used. 
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These  nitrogen  determinations,  which,  counting  the  duplicates 
made  on  each  specimen,  amount  to  nearly  100,  were  all  con- 
ducted in  the  Rothamsted  laboratory,  by  Mr.  John  Masters ; 
excepting  that  here  and  there  repetitions  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Pugh  or  Mr.  F.  A.  Manning  for  the  purpose  of  confirmation. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  process  adopted  was  that  by  burning 
with  soda  lime,  and  estimating  by  the  so-called  ^^  titrir "  or 
Toiumetric  method. 

At  the  moment  we  are  writing,  the  whole  of  the  analyses 
which  our  plan  should  include  are  not  completed,  and  we  fear 
that  the  Tables  will  even  eventually  show  some  blanks.  Not- 
withstanding these,  we  shall  still  have  the  means  of  illustrating 
incidentally,  by  a  very  extensive  series  of  comparative  results,  the 
influence  of  season  and  manuring  on  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
in  the  barley  crop.  And,  so  far  as  the  more  special  object  of 
inquiry  is  concerned — namely,  that  of  the  relation  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  increase  of  produce  to  that  in  the  manure  employed — we 
^hall  be  enabled  to  provide  for  six  consecutive  seasons,  and  for 
some  of  them  for  several  different  characteristic  conditions  of 
manuring,  the  important  data  of-; — 

1st  The  amount  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  com,  the  straw, 
And  the  total  produce. 

2nd.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  yielded  per  acre 
(in  com,  in  straw,  and  in  total  produce),  by  the  use  of  given 
nitrogenous  manures. 

3rd.  The  proportions  respectively,  of  the  nitrogen  recovered^  and 
not  recovered^  in  the  increase,  to  a  given  amount  (100  parts) 
supplied  in  manure. 

The  percentage  and  acreage  results  are  given  in  Tables  XVL, 
XVII.,  and  XVIII.  respectively,  as  follows : — 

In  Table  XVI.  the  mean  percentages  of  dry  matter,  and  the 
actual  determinations  of  nitrogen  (and  their  mean)  in  the  dry 
matter,  of  both  the  com  and  straw,  of  the  different  mixed  samples 
described  above.  By  the  side  of  these  points  of  composition^  are 
given  some  particulars  of  the  quantity  and  qtudity  of  the  produce 
analysed,  for  the  study  of  the  connection  between  them. 

In  Table  XVII.  similar  particulars  are  given ;  excepting  that 
here  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  are  calculated  upon  the  com 
and  straw  in  their  natural  state  of  hydration.  The  percentages 
of  nitrogen  in  this  Tabic  are  therefore  applicable  to  the  produce 
as  harvested. 

Table   XVIII.   gives,   besides   the    acreage  amounts  of  the 
produce  itself,  the  acireage  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  actual 
produce ;  the  amounts  in  the  actual  increase ;  and  finally,  the  pro- 
portions respectively,  recovered^  and  710/  recovered^  in  the  increr 
for  every  100  parts  supplied  in  manure. 
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Tablb  XTI.-^Browino  the  Mcah  PwtoBiiTAoas  of  Dsr  Vavtbr,  and  the 
Actual  and  Mbak  of  DEmoiiKATioaire  of  XiTBoecN  in  the  Dbt  Hattsr,  in 
Bablbt  Cobn,  and  Stibaw,  grawn  in  diffeient  Seasons,  and  :by  difiierent 
Manures,  tM^e^er  with  sonte  particulars  of  the  Quantity  and  Qualitj  of  the 
Produce  ana^sed. 
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Series  1. — ^Without  Nitrogen  in  Manure  (Heeas  of  Unmanond,  and  Plots  4,  5,  and  6). 
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SfiBiES  2. — ^Wlth  Ammoniaial  Salts,  giving  per  Acre  about  41  lbs.  Nitrogen  (M( 

Plots  8.  9, 10.  and  11). 
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Series  3. — ^Wiih  Ammoniacal  Salts,  giving  per  Acre  about  82  Iba.  KHzogen  (Means 

Plots  13,  15, 16,  and  17). 
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Sbbieb  4.— With  Rape-€ake,  giving  per  Acre  82-100  lbs.  Nitrq|^  O'feam  of 

Plots  14,  18,  19,  and  20). 
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With  Nitrate  of  Soda,  giving  per  Acre-  nbout  41  lbs.  Nitrogen  (Plot  7). 
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With  Nitrate  of  Soda,  giving  per  Acre  about  82  lbs.  Nitrogen  (Plot  12). 
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Tablk  XVII. — Saownre  the  Msak  Psbcbntaxibs  of  Dbbt  Mattkb,  and  ite 
Pebobktaob  of  NrrseoBH,  in  Bjosles  Corn,  and  Bteaw,  grown  in  dl£ffli«it 
SeaBonB  and  hy  different  Manmes ;  Calodlatbd  on  Iheir  GomniTiON  of  Diif- 
N1S88  OS  Habvested  ;  together  with  some  particulan  of  the  Quantify  and 
Quality  of  the  Produoe  analysed. 
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Sebies  2. — With  AmmoniacBl  Salts,  ginng  per  Acne  about  41  lbs.  I^itrogen  (Means  of 

Plots  8,  9,  10,  and  II). 
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8.— 'With  Ammoniaoal  Solti,  giring  -per  Acre  about  62  lbs.  Nitrogen  (Means  «f 

Plots  18, 15,  16,  and  17). 
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Series  4.— With  Rape-Cake,  giving  per  Acre  82-100  Iba.  Nitrogen  (Means  of 

Plots  14,  18,  19,  and  20). 
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With  Nitnte  of  Soda,  giving  per  Acre  about  41  lbs.  Nitrogen  (Plot  7). 
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With  Nitrate  of  Soda,  giving  per  Acre  about  82  lbs.  Nitn^en  (Plot  12). 
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With  Nitrate  of  Soda,  giTing  pa-  Acre  about  82  lbs.  Nitrogai  (Plot  12). 
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From  the  extent  to  which  oar  paper  has  already  reached,  as 
well  as  from  the  incompleteness  of  our  Tables  at  the  moment 
we  are  obliged  to  condude  for  the  press,  we  must  for^o  the 
adequate  consideration  of  the  mass  of  important  data  they  will 
provide,  and  content  ourselves  with  giving  some  direction  to  the 
more  careful  study  of  the  reader. 

A  few  words  should  first  be  said,  on  the  influence  of  season 
Bnd  manuring,  upon  the  'percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  of 
barley.  And  whilst  on  this  point,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  a 
rather  fuller,  though  still  only  summary,  treatment  of  the  effects 
of  these  agencies .  on  the  nitrogenous  percentage  of  wheats  given 
in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,*  vol.  x.,  part  i., 
April  1857.  In  the  main,  their  direction  and  tendency  are  very 
similar  with  the  two  crops,  though  differing  incidentally  on 
certain  points. 

Referring  to  the  influence  of  varying  season^  we  find  both  the 
grain  and  straw,  when  grown  without  nitrogenous  manure,  to 
show  a  tendency  to  relatively  low  percentage  of  nitrogen,  the 
higher  the  characters  of  the  produce  as  indicated  by  general  coin* 
cidence  of  high  proportion  and  weight  per  bushel  of  com,  with 
comparatively  full  amount  of  crop  per  acre.  It  will  be  remem* 
bered  that  1854,  1855,  and  1857,  were  the  best  corn-yielding 
years,  whilst  1856  was  the  worst.  Accordingly,  1854  and  1855 
show  the  lowest  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  com,  and  also  in 
the  straw ;  1856,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  highest  percentage 
in  the  com,  and  about  the  highest  in  straw.  On  the  average  of 
the  few  seasons  before  us  then,  so  far  as  the  crops  grown  without 
nitrogenous  manure  are  concerned — that  is,  those  which  ripened 
best — ^the  tendency  was  to  give  the  lower  percentage  of  nitrogen, 
the  higher  the  character  of  the  crop,  and  vice  tereA.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  wheat.  But  ..as  with  it,  so  with  barley,  the 
rule  is  not  without  exception,  but  would  seem  only  to  apply  on 
the  average,  as  our  seasons  go.  The  most  striking  exception  in 
the  Table  before  us  is  1857  ;  when,  with  an  unusually  favourable 
season  for  yield  and  maturation  of  com,  we  had,  compared  with 
the  other  good  years,  a  somewhat  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
both  com  and  straw. 

Turning  to  the  produce  grown  by  nitn^enous  manures,  and 
again  comparing  season  with  season,  the  rule  just  indicated  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  clearly  borne  out  When,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  influence  of  the  nitrogenous  manures,  even  when* 
used  in  the  smaller  of  our  adopted  quantities,  was  to  produce 
over-luxuriance,  and  to  depreciate  the  proportion  and  quality  of 
the  grain — ^that  is,  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  most  perfect  matura- 
tion— ^it  will  be  seen,  that  an  apparent  exception  under  these 
circumstances,  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  the  assumption  that 
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high  mstonitton  and  low  pereentogc  of  nitrogen  are  genenUj, 
with  the  urerage  of  our  seasans,  coincident. 

In  further  illnstratian  of  the  adverse  influence  of  too  high  aaanor- 
ing  on  the  pEOportion  and  quality  of  the  conif  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  tendency  of  depreciation  in  the  latter  is  to  give  a  higher  penxnt^ 
a^e  of  nitrogen,  we  may  refer  to  the  tnmm  U»8$  in  Tables  JCVL  or 
XVIL  It  will  theie  he  seen  that,  on  the  average  of  the  six  years, 
all  the  ennmeEated  characters  «f  f|aality  of  prodnoe,  were  lower 
where  even  the  smaller  quantity  lof  anmnniiacBl  salts  was  used, 
than  where  jnone  at  all  were  emplo;^ ;  and  they  were  lower  still 
with  the  larger  anuMinls  cf  than.  And,  -again,  where  the  rape- 
cake  was  need,  the  average  qualities  were  Mtennediate  betaFeen 
those  fay  the  larger  and  the  smaller  anKwmts  of  asumoaiacal  salts. 
The  mean  pencentages  of  nitrogen,  so  far  as. the  TaUes  provide 
them,  are,  on  the  view  which  has  been  assumed,  eotirdy  con- 
sistent with  these  indications.  Thus,  in  hoik  com  and  straw, 
the  mean  percentage  of  nitragen  was  lowest  whern  no.nhaogenoitt 
manure  was  employed — ^that  as,  where  the  averagpe  dwractecs  of 
quality  of  the  prodoce  were  the  highest  It  was  higher  with  the 
small  amount  of  ammoniacal  aaka,  and  higher  still  with  the  larger 
amomit ;  and  with  the  npe«cake  it  was  intermediate  between  the 
two.  The  same  is  borne  iMiton  comparing  the  characters  and 
composition  of  the  produce  by  the  smaller,  with  tliose  by  the 
larger  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda.  With  Ae  smaller  amount  of 
nitrnte,  we  have,  taking  an  average  of  liie  five  seasons,  die  hi^ier 
proportion  of  com,  the  larger  proportion  of  dremed  oom  in  total 
com,  and  the  higher  weight  per  bushel  of  dnessed  com,  and, 
with  these  higher  qualities  of  produce,  the  lower  vperaentage  of 
nitrsogen  in  both  oom  and  straw. 

That  we  shouhl  set  the  iuffher  mialitieB  of  csop  indicated  widi 
the  lowest  amoants  of  pfoduoe  par-acve,^  perfieetiy  consistent 
with  the  practically  admitted  fact,  AaX  the  mmpkf  particularly  of 
bailey,  is,  on  the  average,  tbe  lietter  the  smaller  die  mnonnt  of 
crop.  This  wmal.ler  amount  of  ciop,  is  coinoident  with  the  rda^ 
tire  deficiency  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soiL  And,  with 
this  htgber  quality  of  sasnple  obtained  wiA  alow selataxre  provision 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  we  have  a  tendency  to  low  peroentage  ef 
nitrogen  in  the  most  valuable  desorqitions  of  the  grain.  Butfua£ty, 
cannot  in  practice  be  bonght  at  so  great  jl  sacrifice  of  yuaatitg:^ 
And  it  is  seen  that,  when  we  increase  the  ^piantity  of  crop  by  in- 
*creasingthe  i»lBti;ve  amount  'of  availaUe  nitMgen  in  the  soil,  it  is 
genexally  depreciated  in  the  admitted  characters  of  qyuaHty  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  percentage  «f  nitrogenis  increased.  Fmrther, 
the  tendency  to  disninisbed  -quoki^  and  increased  peroentage  of 
aitcogen  on  the  one  hand,  with  increased  amount  of  crop  on  the 
other,  would  appear  to  be  the  greater,  the  more  eBoeasi^e  the 
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mvpply  of  mteDgon  benfoiid  ihat  wbich  am  tbe  e^rermge  mf  seaioBB 
can  yield  a  well*oandztMned  and  healthily  dnpened  cxap.  Barley 
indeed,  from  its  conqMsatively  limtted  hold  xm  the  aoH^  mad  its 
•mall  and  irealdy  -straw  in  |>Toportion  to  the  'wtighi  of  eorn  it  has 
to  carry,  is,  ao  far  as  fairoarable  ripening  and  good  aam[de  an 
conceived,  more  sensitive  to  riicissitBdes  of  season  wd  to  faig^ 
nuaaimsmg  -than  wheat  And  it  is  with  the  greater  tirariation  in 
idegvee  of  maturaticm  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  in  one  and 
the  same  season  with  diffeient  proportions  ef. available  nilatogea 
pnyvided  within  the  so^ ,  that  we  hove  at  the  aame  time,  a  greater 
sanation  in  thejtetmeutoffe  of  mtrogen  in  tbe  produce  depending  on 
the  manoDe  emepkogred. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  .tx>nsideved  that,  the  pencentages  of 
nitrogen  in  our  pwduce  of  liarley  grown  withoot  mtrogenous 
msmire,  were,  for  the  soil  and  season  in  question,  lower  than 
they  would  be  in  the  •ordinary  practice  €ftf  farmai^,  owing  to  a 
joanstant  Tolatiye  defect  4d  nitrogenous  supply  §ar  ithat  amount  of 
tsrop,  which  the  soil  and  seasons  were  <itherwise  'Competent  to 
iving  to  a  practically  sufficient  degree  of  perfectian.  On  the 
d&Bt  hand,  the  fignoes  in  tibe  Tables,  taken  together  with  the 
cJTcwmirtannes  of  gaswth  and  the  dbaracteis  of  the  produce  to 
arbich  they  refer,  'would  lead  to  the  belief  diat,  on  the  aTerage  of 
seasooM,  the  peooentage  of  nitrogen  can  be  bnt  little  increased 
■beyond  the  perhaps  abnormally  low  amount  obtained  irbere  the 
aiiteogenouB  sivppfy  was  obviously  in  defect,  without  .at  the  same 
^ime  a  (diminution  in  the  practically  admitted  chaaaicteis  of  bigli 
^{nakity  >oif  Ae  com«  In  £iat,  it  would  i^pear  probable,  that  we 
cannot,  keeping  widiin  the  limit  of  healdiily  matured  full  'cxops, 
increase  the  penoentage  of  nitrogen  in  our  barley  ^ain  mucb 
above  a  ownparatiyely  low  amount,  as  our  seasons  go.  Yet,  ibe 
dGacttkat  in  1*857,  which  was  an  unusually  favonraUe  season  for 
tbe  pxiopoctian  ^and  the  ripening  of  the  com,  we  liad  a  high  foe^ 
ceotoge  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of  that  com,  supplies  us 
liar  barley  *(as  was  foond  in  the  caae  of  wheat*),  with  an  interest* 
ing  exception  to  any  too  wide  an  applicaticm  of  that  wbicb  4Biay 
nevertheteiB  be  tidni  as  a  genesal  tendency,  at  least  within  the 
limits  «€  our  awn  locality  and  auecage  ^matic  canditions. 

it  is  lowing  to  thep;eat  inflnence  of  vicissitndes  of  season  upon 
Ae  eamUiien  of  the  crop  when  Jnrvested,  that  the  peitaenlages  ^of 
dry  matter  in  the  produoe,  and  leqaecially  of  the  straw,  of  oar 
^^PBonentally  grown  bariey,  h»re  sot  the  ^Wiaas  ^sonneciicn 
with  the  otiaer  painta  df  oomposition  of  the  crap  that  we  should 
otherwise  bave  expected.  Adequately  to  discuss  these  variations 
in  tbe  peeoeaitageof  diy  matter,  due  to  season  and  manuring. 


»■€«  Qttui  wilj!  ffonmal  df  Hie  Cfaennosl  Socisty,  tefore^teferved  to. 
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amoant  represented  in  the  Tables  as  unrecovered  in  the  increase 
of  crop,  will  be  under  rather  than  over  stated. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  average  annual  produce  of  nitrogen 
in  the  barley  crop  was,  without  nitrogenous  manure,  from  17j^  to 
32i  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum,  giving  an  average  of  about  28^  lbs. 
The  Table  further  shows  that,  when  at  least  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
were  annually  added  per  acre,  in  the  forms  respectively  of  ammo- 
macal  salts*  and  nitrate  of  soda,  we  obtained  an  average  annual 
increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  of  about  16^  lbs.  when  the  ammo* 
ntacal  salts  were  used,  and  about  15^  lbs.  when  the  nitrate  of 
soda  was  used.  Again,  when  double  the  amount,  or  at  least  82* 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  per  annum,  were  added,  we  recovered 
when  it  was  given  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts  about  34^  lbs,, 
and  when  as  nitrate  of  soda,  about  33^  lbs.,  in  the  increase  of  crop. 
Lastly,  by  from*  82  to  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen  annually  supplied  in 
the  form  of  rape-cake,  we  got  back,  taking  the  average  of  three 
years  only,  not  quite  36  lbs.  in  increase. 

If,  instead  of  stating  the  actual  acreage  amounts  as  above,  we 
represent  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  recovered  or  unrecovered  in 
the  increase,  for  100  parts  supplied  in  manure^  the  result  is  as 
follows.  Where  about  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  added  per  acre, 
per  annum,  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts,  we  get  back  in  the 
increase,  on  the  average  of  six  years,  39i  per  cent  of  the  amount 
supplied  ;  there  are  unrecovered  therefore,  about  60^  per  cent,  of 
the  so  supplied  nitrogen.  When  about  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  average 
of  five  years  shows  37i  per  cent  recovered,  and  62i  per  cent, 
not  recovered,  in  the  increase.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  it 
was  in  these  instances  where  there  is  seen  to  be  an  average  of  60  per. 
oent,or  rather  more,  of ^the  supplied  nitrogen  unrecovered  in  the 
increase,  that  we  had  a  far. better  yield  of  increased  produce  of 
com  and  straw  for  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure^ 
than  where  the  larger  amounts  of  the  latter  were  employed.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  far  higher  propor- 
tion of  increase  of  com  and  straw  for  a  giv^s  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  manure,  where  the  smaller  quantity  was  employed,  we  have, 
where  the  larger  amount  was  used,  also  the  lai^^cr  proportion  of  it 
recovered  in  the  increase.  Thus,  instead  of  39*8  per  cent  re- 
covered, and  60*2  per  cent  unrecovered,  as  with  the  smaller 
amounts  of  nitrogen  in  manure,  we  have  with  the  82  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  in  ammoniacal  salts,  rather  more,  or  41*6  per 
cent,  recovered.  Again,  the  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  given  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  taking  the  average  of  five  years,  afforded  40*6  pa: 
cent,  recovered  in  increase,  by  the  side  of  only  37*2  per  cent, 
when  half  the  amount  of  the  nitrate  was  employed,  jk  Lastly, 
taking  the  rape-cake  to  have  supplied  its  minimum  amount  of 
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deciding  whether  or  not  the  crop  grown  by  nitrogenous  manure, 
has  assimilated  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  from  other  sources 
as  that  grown  without  it  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  whether  the 
soil  has  to  render  an  account  of  more  or  less  of  nitrogen  than  that 
indicated  by  the  column  of  the  amounts  unrecovered  in  the 
increase  of  crop,  x  The  proportion  unrecovered  in  the  immediate 
increase  is,  however,  obviously  very  large.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  this  at  first  unrecovered  amount,  is  still  available  to  after-crops? 
We  may  as  alternatives  assume — that  a  portion  is  locked  up  in  the 
soil  in  a  practically  unavailable  form  ? — that  it  passes  into  states 
of  combination  in  which  it  can  be  drained  away,  or  evaporated, 
from  the  soil  ?— or  lastly,  that  in  some  form  or  other  it  is  got  rid 
of  by  the  functional  processes  of  the  growing  crop  ?  The  actual 
or  relative  amounts  of  these  several  influences,  science  is  not  yet 
able  to  determine. 

It  is  obvious  that,  at  any  rate  some  of  the  apparent  loss  to 
immediate  increase,  of  the  supplied  nitrogen,  will  be  due  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  manure  in  relation  to  the  underground 
feeders  of  the  plant.  If  this  were  all,  however,  the  unrecovered 
nitrogen  in  a  first  crop,  should  be  sooner  or  later  available  to  those 
which  follow.  But  one  thing  is  certain  ;  that,  even  taking  together 
the  increase  in  several  immediately  succeeding  after  years,  the 
proportion  then  recovered  of  the  previously  unrecovered  nitrogen, 
is  very  much  less  than  the  proportion  of  the  whole  supplied, 
which  is  recovered  in  the  year  or  years  of  its  application.  This 
is  even  the  case  when  the  provision  of  the  necessary  mineral  con- 
stituents is  very  liberal.  Indeed,  a  much  less  amount  of  nitrogen 
newly  supplied  in  the  form  of  salts  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of 
soda  alone,  will  give  a  greater  increase  of  produce  than  the 
larger  amount  of  supposed  residual  nitrogen,  with  direct  mineral 
manures  in  addition.  *  It  cannot  well  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  the  amount  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  unrecovered,  is  simply 
due  to  its  greater  distribution,  though  still  remaining,  so  far  as 
state  of  combination  is  concerned,  available. 

As  a  fact  in  practical  ag^culture,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  the 
nitrogen  supplied  in  manure  for  full  crops  of  grain,  is  not  reco- 
vered in  the  increase  within  any  moderate  period  of  time.  We 
hope  on  an  early  occasion  to  add  to  the  statistical  results  in  this 
and  in  former  Papers  on  other  crops,  those  relating  to  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  recovered  in  increase,  to  that  supplied  in  manure, 
for  ffr€LSS,  But  even  with  all  the  evidence  which  the  facts  of  the 
field  will  be  able  to  provide,  the  exact  explanation  of  the  loss 
which  is  experienced  by  practice  will  still  remain  to  be  given  by 
science. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Address  of  Letters. — The  Society's  office  being  situated  in  the  new  postal  dis- 
trict designated  by  the  letter  VV*  members,  in  their  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary,  are  requested  to  subjoin  that  letter  to  the  usual  address. 

General  Meeting  in  London,  in  December,  1857. 

General  Meeting  in  London,  on  Saturday,  May  22, 1858,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

Country  Meeting  at  Chester  in  1858. 

Monthly  Council  (for  transaction  of  business),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  every  month,  excepting  January,  September,  and  October:  open 
only  to  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  of  the  Society. 

Weekly  Council  (for  practical  communications),  at  12  o'clock  on  all  Wednesdays 
in  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  excepting  the  first  Wednesday 
in  each  of  those  months,  and  during  adjournment:  open  to  all  Members  of  the 
Society,  who  are  particularly  invited  by  the  Council  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege. 

Adjournments. — The  Council  adjourn  over  Easter  week,  and  occasionally  over 
Passion  and  Whitsun  weeks;  fVom  the  first  Wednesday  in  August  to  that  in 
November;  and  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday 
in  February. 

Guano  analysed  for  Members  at  a  reduced  rate  by  Professor  Wat,  at  15,  Welbeck 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. — (Statement  of  Members'  Privileges  of 
Chemical  Analysis  given  in  Journal,  vol.  XVIL,  Appendix,  pp.  xiii,  xlvi, 
vol.  XVI IL,  Appendix,  p.  xlii,  and  may  be  obtained  separately  on  application 
to  the  Secretary.) 

Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. — Members  have  the  privilege  of  applying  to 
the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Society ;  and  of  sending  animals  to  tne  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  subscribers  to  the 
College.— (Statement  of  Members'  Veterinary  Privileges  given  in  Joamal, 
vol.  XI.,  Appendix,  pp.  vJii,  ix;  yol.  XIL,  Appendix,  p.  iv;  rol.  XIII., 
Appendix,  p.  xxxiv ;  vol.  XIV.,  Appendix,  p.  v;  and  may  be  had  separately 
on  application  to  the  Secretary.) 

Local  Cheques  :  requested  not  to  be  forwarded  for  payment  in  London ;  but 
London  Cheques,  or  Post-office  Orders  (payable. to  "James  Hudson**),  to  be 
sent  in  lieu  of  them.  Members  may  conveniently  transmit  their  Subscriptions 
to  the  Society,  by  requesting  their  Country  Bankers  to  pay  (through  their 
London  Agents)  the  amount  at  the  Society's  Office  (No.  12,  Hanover  Square, 
London^  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  when  official  receipts,  signed 
by  the  Secretary,  will  be  given  for  such  payments. 

New  Members. — Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  must  be  pro- 
posed by  a  Member;  the  propostir  to  specify  in  writing  the  full  name,  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the  candidate,  either  at  a  Council  meet> 
ing,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

Packets  by  Post. — Packets  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  length,  width,  or  depth, 
consisting  of  written  or  printed  matter  (but  not  containing  letters  sealed  or 
open),  if  sent  without  envelopes,  or  enclosed  in  envelopes  open  at  each  end, 
may  be  forwarded  by  the  inland  post,  if  stamped,  at  the  following  rates: — 

For  a  packet  not  exceeding  .4  ounces  (or  quarter  of  a  pouDd)  ...    1  penny. 
„  „  f.  8      n       (or  half  a  pound)        ....    2  pence. 

M  n  *t        16      „      (or  <'««  pound)      .     .     :     .     .    4     ^ 

„  tt  „        24      „       (or  one  pound  and  a  half)     .     •    6     „ 

I.  H  ,,32      „      (or  two  pounds)     .....    8     „ 

[And  so  on  in  the  proportion  of  8  ounces  for  each  additional  2cL} 


*«*  Members  may  obtain  on  application  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  an  Abstiart  of  tha  QwHer 
and  Bve-Laws,  of  a  Sfatement  of  the  General  Objects,  &c,  of  the  Society,  and  of  otlter 
printed  papers  connected  with  special  departments  of  the  Society's  businm. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 

12,  Hanovkb  Squabb,  Fbidat,  Mat  22,  1867. 


REPORt  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
The  Society  consists  at  the  present  time  of— 

83  Life  Governors^ 
137  Annual  Governors, 
896  Life  Members, 
3933  Annual  Members,  and 

19  Honorary  Members, 

making  a  total  of  5068,  or  an  increase  of  89  names  on  the  list  of 
the  Society  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting. 

During  the  past  half-year  the  Society  has  lost  by  death  two  of 
its  earliest  members,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  a  trustee,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Woodward,  one  of  the  general  Members  of  Council, 
each,  within  his  respective  sphere,  distinguished  for  his  devotion 
to  agriculture,  and  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  connected 
with  its  pursuit.  The  Council  have  supplied  the  vacancies  con- 
sequent on  their  decease,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P., 
as  a  Trustee,  and  of  Mr.  Pain,  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  and  Mr. 
Paget,  M.P.,  as  general  Members  of  the  Council. 

The  invested  capital  of  the  Society  stands  at  9264/.  8$.  lid. 
stock  In  the  New  Three  per  Cents.,  and  the  current  cash-balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers  on  the  1st  instant  was  1087/. 

The  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Society  is  engaged  in  investi-^ 
gatlons  on  the  solubility  of  various  substances  in  the  soil  which 
supply  nourishment  to  plants.  He  has  also  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  Aiemb^s  on  the  general  character  and  geographical 
distribution  of  guano  deposits,  and  has  made  his  annual  report 
on  the  details  connected  with  his  department.    The  Council  have 
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been  favoured  by  Professor  Henfrey,  of  King's  G)llege,  with  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  members,  on  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
elucidating  the  organization  and  functions  by  which  they  derive 
and  assimilate  the  nutriment  obtained  by  them  from  various 
sources. 

The  Council  have  again  to  record  their  sense  of  the  interest 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  by  obtaining  from  the  Ministers  and  Consuls  abroad  not 
only  information  on  the  occurrence  of  guano  and  other  manuring 
substances,  but  also  details  connected  with  the  progress  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia  and  contagious  typhus  among  the  cattle  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Council  having  received  from  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  a  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  three  national  Agricultural  Societies 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  join  in  despatching  abroad  a  special 
Veterinary  Inspector,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
nature  of  the  contagious  typhus,  they  at  once  concurred  with  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  in  adopting  that 
suggestion;  and  on  the  9th  of  last  month  Professor  Simonds, 
furnished  with  a  circular  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to 
the  several  Consuls  of  Europe,  left  England  as  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  of  the  three  National  Societies,  and  on  the  30th 
forwarded  his  first  communication,  in  which  he  reports  that  be 
found,  to  a  great  extent,  that  the  pleuro-pneumonia  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  severer  malady  of  contagious  typhus ;  and  that 
he  had  to  penetrate  into  Poland  itself  in  order  to  meet  with 
cases  that  might  furnish  subjects  for  his  study  and  report  He 
expresses  his  firm  opinion  that  there  is,  at  present,  no  fear  of 
the  contagious  typhus  being  introduced  into  this  country  by 
means  of  living  animals,  whatever  danger  may  arise  from  the  im- 
portation of  hides  or  other  integumentary  portions  of  slaughtered 
cattle. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Salisbury  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  the 
third  week  of  July,  are  proceeding  satisfactorily.  A  very  large 
entry  is  already  made  of  implements ;  and  the  entries  for  stock, 
which  close  on  the  1st  of  next  month,  promise  to  be  equally 
numerous.  The  implements  at  work  will  this  year  be  presented 
under  a  new  arrangement,  which  will  essentially  tend  to  increase 
the  interest  of  that  part  of  the  Show. 


Report  to  the  General  Meeting.  v 

The  Council  have  decided,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  to 
hold  the  Society's  Country  Meeting  next  year  at  Chester;  and 
have  determined  that  the  district  for  the  year  1860  shall  consist 
of  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.' 

While  the  Chelmsford  Meeting  of  last  year  was  highly  success- 
ful in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  it  also  proved  in  its 
results  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  a  financial 
point  of  view ;  and  the  Council  have  under  their  consideration 
the  adoption  of  various  modifications  which  may  tend  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  of  future  country  meetings^  without  diminishing 
their  practical  efficiency. 

The  steady  increase  of  permanent  Members  on  the  list  of  the 
Society,  the  great  interest  taken  in  its  country  meetings,  and  the 
gradual  union  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  who  are 
thus  brought  into  communication  with  each  other,  and  led  to 
co-operate  in  the  common  object  of  promoting  their  individual 
interests,  while  advancing  at  the  same  time  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  country  and  the  principles  of  rational  agpriculture  through* 
out  the  world,  are  circumstances  which  afibrd  well-<grounded  satis* 
faction  at  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Society's  past  operations, 
and  a  just  expectation  of  its  continued  and  increasing  usefulness. 

By  order  of  the  Council ,  ' 

James  Hudson,  Secretary. 
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SHOW  AT  SALISBURY :  JULY,  1857. 


STEWARDS  OF  THE  YARD. 


Stewards  of  Cattle. 

Sib  Stafford  Northcotb,  Bt. 
Samuel  Jonas. 

ROBEBT  SmTH. 


Stewards  of  Implements. 

Chai^dos  Wbek  Hosktns. 
Sib  Archibald  Macdonald,  Bt. 
Charles  Barnett. 


Btevard  of  lazm-Ponltry. 
Fhilif  Pjnc^bv  Cotheb. 

Honorary  Direotor  of  the  Sho^, 
B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs. 


JUDGES. 


Short-Horns. 

"William  Bartholomew, 
(Thomas  Trotter,) 
John  Wright,    . 

Herefbrds,  Devons,  and  Other  Breeds. 

George  Williams  Baker, 
James  Tanneb  Davy, 
WiLUAM  Stmonps, 

Horses. 

John  Booth, 
Samuel  Watts. 


John  Harrison  Bland, 
William  Dickinson. 

Leicester  ffiieep. 

Charles  Stokes, 
William  Tin d all, 
Thomas  Twitchell. 

Southdown  Sheep. 

Henby  Beauford, 
Henry  Fookes, 
Edward  Trumper. 

Veterinary-Inspector. 

Professor  Simonds, 

Boyal  Yeterinuy  College. 


long-woolled  Sheep  (not  Leieesters). 

Henry  Beevor, 

John  Clarke, 

Edward  Lane  Fbakkuh. 

Short-wooUed  Sheep  (not  Senthdowns ). 
Joseph  Blundell, 
George  Brown, 
Thomas  Ferris. 

Hgs. 
Benjamin  Swaffield, 
•  Henry  Thubnall, 
John  Unthank. 

Farm-Fonltiy. 

George  James  Andrews, 
.John  Baily. 

Implements. 

Henby  Bebney  Calpwbu<, 
John  Clabke, 
William  Chalcbaft, 
Joseph  Drucb, 
Fieldeb  Kino, 
WiLLUM  Owen, 
Clare  Sewell  Read, 
John  Jephson  Rowley. 


Oonsnltin|^-Eng:ineer.  ' 

Charles  Edwards  Amos 

(Finn  of  Ea8T09  and  Amos). 


riU  Award  rf  Liv^Sioek  Prizes  at  Saiubary. 

AWARD  OF  PBIZES. 
Cattle:  £%ori-Aanu. 


William  Stisliso,  ILP.,  of  Kdr,  nor  BumUme,  Perthshire :  the  Prise  of 
Tbibtt  SoTKBKiaifB,  foT  hu  3  yean  5  monthB  and  3  ve^a-old  loan 
Short-honied  Bull  "^  John  o*  Groat ;"  bred  by  F.  fiL  Fawkea,  of  Famfey 
Hall,  near  Otley,  To^ahire. 

Jamb  Hauobtoh  LABonos,  ILP^  of  Sanden  House,  near  Chipping-Nortoiiy 
Ozlbidshire :  the  Prise  of  Fu/tkes  Sornxioxn,  for  his  3  yeazs  4  mGnths 
and  3  dm-iAd  Tfma  Sbort^homed  BuU  **  Glouoester's  Giand-Dnke  ;** 
bred  by  Bmrj  Hall,  of  Sesswelle-Barton,  near  Woodstodc 

FsAXcu  Hawkmswoktb  Fawkes,  <^  Funley  Hall,  Otley:  the  Prize  of 
TwKSTT-mnB  Sotxbxioxb,  for  hia  1  year  6  months  and  3  daya^d 
roan  Short-honied  Boll  **  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  ;**  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

Jobs  Washboobh  Bbowk,  of  Ufibott,  near  Swindon :  the  Prize  of  Fiftexs 
SoTKUDOKa,  for  his  1  year  1  month  3  we^a  and  2  days-old  roan  Short- 
horned  Bnll  (withoat  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Stew  AST  Mauobibahks,  of  Bo^y  GiDve,  near  Watford :  the  Prize  al  Ten 
SovBBEiGHS  for  his  8  months  and  5  days-old  nan  Short-homed  Bnil-calf 
<*  Great  Mogol;"  bred  by  himself. 

BicHAsn  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  near  KorthaDerton :  the  Prize  of  Fitb 
SoTEBEioKS^  fa:  his  10  months-old  red  Short-homed  Boll-calf  **  Lord  of 
the  YaUey  r  bred  by  himself. 

LiKOTEVAHT-CoLovBL  Chablbs  Towhelet.  of  Towneloy  Pferk,  Lancashire : 
the  Prize  of  Twenty  Soyebeions,  for  his  3  yeaia  and  8  months-cdd 
red-roan  Short-homed  Cow,  In-milk,  '^  Victoria  f*  bred  by  himself. 

Ldeutenaht-Colohbl  Charles  Townelet  :  the  Prize  of  Teh  Sotebeiqks, 
for  his  3  years  3  months  2  weeks  and  4  days-old  white  Short-homed 
Cow,  In-nulk,  ''Yestris  the  3rd ;"  bred  by  himself. 

James  I>:>uaLA8,  of  Athelstanef<Md  Farm,  Dron,  East  Lothisn :  the  Prize  of 
Fifteen  SoTEBEiaKS,  for  his  2  years  6  m<mths  and  6  days-old  roan 
Short-homed  Heifer  "  Bose  of  Athelstaoe ;"  bred  by  himaelt. 

BiCBASD  Booth,  of  Warlal^ :  the  Prize  of  Tes  Soyebeigbb,  for  his  2  years 

7  months  and  3  week^old  roan  In-calf  Heifer  **  Qaeen  of  the  ICay  ;* 
bred  by  himself. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Chables  Townelet,  of  Towneley  Park :  the  Prize  of 
Ten  Sovebeions,  for  his  1  'year  10  mouths  and  5  days-old  roan  Short- 
homed  Heifer  **  The  Bose  of  Towneley ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Bichabd  Booth,  of  Warlaby :  the  Prize  of  Five  Soyebeigns,  for  his  1  year 

8  months  and3  weeks-old  roan  Short-homed  Heifer  *'  Queen Mab;'*  bred 
by  himself 

Cattle:  Siarrfords. 

Edwabd  Wtt.ltamb,  of  Lowess  Coart,  near  Hay,  Brecon:  the  Prize  of 
Thibtt  Sovebeions,  for  his  2  years  8  months  1  week  and  2  days-old 
Hereford  Boll  **  Ba^or,**  dark-brown  with  white-fiBLOB  and  mane ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Philip  Tubneb,  of  The  Leen,  Fembridge :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Soye- 
beigns, for  his  3  years  7  months  2  weeks  and  6  days-old  Hereford  Bull 
*^  Silniian,"  red  with  white-fiu» ;  bred  by  James  B^  of  Monaughty. 

Edward  Pbice,  of  Court  House,  Fembridge :  the  Prize  of  Twentt-fits 
Soyebeigns,  for  his  1  year  6  months  and  5  days-old  red-and-white 
Hereford  Bull  "  Magnet  the  3rd ;"  bred  by  himself. 
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BiCHARD  Hill,  of  Golding  Hall,  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sove- 
BEiQKB,  for  bis  1  year  6  months  and  1  week-old  Hereford  Bull  ''  Candi- 
date," dark-red  with  white  feice ;  bred  by  himself. 

LoBD  BATEMAN,of  Shobdon  Courty  Leominster :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soyereiokb, 
for  his  10  months  and  22  days-old  white-faced  Hereford  BuU-Calf  *'  The 
Captain ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Bea,  of  Westonbury,  near  Pembridge :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sove- 
BBIOM8,  for  his  7  months  3  weeks  and  6  days-old  red  white-faced  and 
maned  Hereford  Bull-calf  (without  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Twentt  Sove- 
RBiQNB,  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  red  white-faced  Hereford 
Cow  "  Carlisle,'*  In-milk  and  In-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer,  of  Mudford,  near  Ilchester :  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Sovereigns,  for  her  3  years  5  months  and  2  weeks-old  red-and-white 
In-calf  Hereford  Cow  "Beauty ;"  bred  by  herself. 

BioHARD  Hill,  of  Golding  Hall :  &e  Prize  of  Fiftsbn  Sovereigns,  for  his 
2  years  8  months  2  weeks  and  1  day-old  red  white-fiaced  In-calf  Here- 
ford Heifer  **  Star ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Philip  Turner,  of  The  Leen,  Pembridge :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns  for 
his  2  years  8  months  1  week  and  6  days-old  red  white-faced  Hereford 
Heifer  "  Graceful,"  In-milk  and  In-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 

Earl  of  Badnor,  of  Coleshill  House,  Highworth :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  red-and-white  Hereford  Heifer 
"  Superb  ;*•  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1 
year  10  months  and  6  days-old  red  white-faced  Hereford  Heifer  "Beauty  ;*' 
bred  by  himself. 

Cattle:  Dewms, 

James  Davt,  of  Flitton-Bartou,  South-Molton  :   the   Prize    of  Thirty 

Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  red  Devon  Bull 

•*  Napoleon ;"  bred  by  himself. 
John  Bodlet,  of  Stockley-Pomeroy,  Crediton:  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  red  Devon  Bull  "  Napoleon ;" 

bred  by  himself. 
James  Wentworth  Buller,  M.P.,  of  Downes,  Crediton:   the  Prize   of 

Twenty-five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  6  days-old  red  Devon 

Bull  (without  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  C.  Halsb,  of  Holland,  Soutmnolton  :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns, 

for  his  1  year  and  8  months-old  dark-red  North,  Devon  Bull  "  Sultan, 

jun. ;"  bred  by  himself. 
James  Quartly,  of  Holland  House,  Southmolton :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 

R1SI0NS,  for  his  7  months  and  1  week-old  North  Devon  Bull-Calf  *'  Lord 

Nelson ;"  bred  by  himself. 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  of  Windsor:   the  Prize  of 

Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  8  months  and  3  weeks-old  red  Devon  BuU-Calf 

*•  Prince  Arthur ;"  bred  by  himself. 
James  Quartly,  of  Holland  House :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for 

his  5  years  5  months  and  2  weeks-old  red  North  Devon  Cow  "  Graced,*' 

In-milk  and  In-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 
Jambs  Quartly,  of  Holland  House :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for 

his  5  years  6  months  and  2  weeks-old  red  North  Devon  Cow  "  Sylph," 

In-milk  and  In-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 
Edward  Pope,  of  Great  Toller,  Dorsetshire :   the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  2  years  and  7  months-old  red  In-calf  Devon  Heifer 

•*  Fancy ;"  bred  by  himself. 


X  Award  of  Live-Stock  Prizes  at  Salubury. 

Jakes  Hole,  of  Enowle  House,  Dimster :  the  Frue  of  Tbk  Sotebbioits,  for 

his  2  years  7  months  and  1  week-K)ld  red  In-calf  Devon  Heifer  (without 

name);  bred  by  himself. 
James  Quabtlt,  of  Holland  Honso :  the  Prize  of  Tev  SoYEBiaGifs,  for  his 

1  year  7  months  and  2  weeks-old  red  In>calf  Korth  ]>eYon  Heifer 

"  Fancy ;"  bred  by  himself. 
William  Mollinos  Gibbs,  of  BishopVLydeard,  Taunton :  the  Prize  of  Fiyk 

SoTEBBiOKS,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  2  weeks-old  red  Devon  Heifer 

(without  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cattle:  Chamid  Islands, 

Alexaitdbb  Elphikbton,  of  Chuten  Glen,  Christchurch,  Hampshire:  the 
Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeigns,  for  his  (about)  5  years-old  black-and-white 
Jersey  Bull  "Premier;"  breeder  unknown  (the  animal  purchased  of 
Michael  Fowler,  at  Bushey  Farm,  Watford,  in  August,  1855). 

[No  entry  for  the  Priie  of  Fttb  Sotskvicks  offend  for  tiM  best  Boll  eelved  gliioe  the  1st  of 
Janojuy,  1856,  «od  more  than  1  year  old.] 

Hekbt  CoiTBE  CoMPTON,  of  Manor  House,  Lyndhurst:  the  Prize  of  Five 
SovERBiaNS,  for  his  6  years  and  1  month-old  red-and-white  Guernsey 
Cow,  In-milk  and  In-calf  (without  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Beckikoham ,  of  Dell  Farm,  Church-Oakley,  Hampshire :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  11  months  and  10  days-old  grey-and- 
white  Channel  Islands  In-calf  Heifer  *•  Beauty ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Leonard  Pitt  Maton,  of  Haddington,  Devizes :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  11  months  and  2  weeks-old  white-and-black- 
spotted  In-milk  Jersey  Heifer  "  Blink  Bonny ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Cattle  :   Other  established  Breeds, 

[No  entry  for  the  two  Prixes  of  Tsk  SoTSBSGars  each  offered  for  BnUe  in  tbU  division.] 

Thomas  Hobebt  Bbook  Cabtwbight,  of  Aynhoe,  Brackley :  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Sovebeigns,  for  his  4  years  3  months  3  weeks  and  4  days-old  black 
Polled  Angus  In-calf  Cow  (without  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 

[No  entry  for  the  Prise  of  Tev  SovKBZion  offered  for  the  best  In-milk  or  la-cslf  Heifer  not 
exceeding  3  yean  old.] 

Bev.  Mobton  Shaw,  of  Bougham  Bectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovebeigns,  for  his  1  year  2  months  3  weeks  and  4  days-old  red 
Suffolk  Heifer  (without  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Horses. 

Thohas  Blackbubn  Thoboton  Hildtabd,  of  Flintham  Hall,  Newark :  the 
Prize  of  Thibty  Sovebeigns,  for  his  6  years-old  dapple-grey  agricul- 
tural Stallion  "  Matchless ;"  bred  by  lliomas  Hayto,  of  Sempringham 
Fen,  Falkingham,  Lincolnshire ;  sire,  *'  King  of  the  Country,  or  Fanner^s 
Glory ;"  dam,  without  name. 

William  and  Thomas  Bakeb,  of  Bury  Farm,  Stapleford,  Cambridgeshire  :  the 
Prize  of  Twenty  Sovebeigns,  for  their  4  years  and  3  months-old  dark- 
grey  Sufifolk-and-Lincoln  Agricultural  Stallion  "  Young  Inkermann  ;'* 
bred  by  Peter  Grain,  jun.,  of  Great  Shelford :  sire,  "  Heart  of  Oak ;" 
dam,  without  name. 

Samuel  Clayden,  of  Little  Linton,  Cambridgeshire :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old  chesnut  Suffolk  Agricultural 
Stallion  **  fioyal  George  ;'*  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Old  Samson ;"  dam, 
•*  Depper." 
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William  Wilbon,  of  Baylham  Hall,  Ipswich,  Suffolk:  the  Prize  of  Tek 
SovEBEiQNB,  for  his  i^-yeara  old  chesnut  Suffolk  Agricultural  Stallion 
**  Young  Duke ;"  bred  by  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.?.,  of  Broom 
Hall,  near  Eye  ;  sire,  '*  Catlin's  Duke  ;"  dam,  without  name. 

Samuel  Wolton,  jun.,  of  Kesgrave,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk:  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovebeiqnb,  for  his  10  years-old  chesnut  Suffolk  Agricultural 
IVIare  '^  Bouny,"  with  her  Foal ;  breeder  of  the  mare  unknown  (purchased 
at  2  years  old  of  Robert  Parker,  of  Badwell  Ash,  Suffolk). 

Samuel  Wrinch,  of  Great- Holland,  Colchester:  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovk- 
BEI0N8,  for  his  6  years-old  chesnut  Suffolk  Agricultural  Mare  "  Brock,*' 
with  her  Foal ;  breeder  of  the  mare  unknown  (purchased  of  a  dealer 
when  1  year  old). 

William  Long,  of  Amesbury,  Wiltshire :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Soyebsions, 
for  his  2  years  2  months  and  8  days-old  chesnut  Agricultural  Filly 
"Judy ;"  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Tomboy  ;"  dam,  "  Punch." 

Samuel  Wbinch,  of  Great  Holland :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soyebeigns,  for  his 
2  years-old  chesnut  Suffolk  Agricultural  Filly  (without  name) ;  bred  by 
Leonard  Wrinch,  jun.,  of  Little  Oakley,  Harwich ;  sire,  "  Duke ;"  dam, 
*'  Brock/' 

William  Bulleb,  jun.,  of  Hanwell  Fields,  Banbury :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 
Bovebbigns,  for  his  6  years-old  brown  Oxfordshire  Dray  Stallion  "  The 
Conqueror;"  bred  by  John  White  of  America;  sire,  ♦^Liooj"  dam, 
**  Brown." 

Lord  St.  John,  of  Melchbourne,  Higham  Ferrers :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
beignb,  for  his  2  years-old  roan  Dray  Stallion  *'  Charley ;"  bred  by  him- 
self;  sire,  "Lion;"  dam,  "Smiler.** 

James  Kawlence,  of  Bulbridge,  Wilton,  Wiltshire:  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Soyebeigns,  for  his  8  years-old  brown  Dray  Mare  "  Darling,"  with  her 
Foal ;  breeder  unknown  (purchased  of  a  railway  contractor), 

[No  compeUUon  (one  entry)  for  the  Prise  of  Fxvs  SovBBBieKt  oIlBred  for  the  best  Dnj  FUlj 
foiael  in  the  year  1856.J 

Thomas  Gboves,  of  Plompton  Hall,  Enaresborough :  the  Prize  of  Tbibtt 
Soyebeigns,  for  his  8  years-old  bay  Thorough-bred  Stallion  **  Hobbie 
Noble,*"  for  getting  hunters ;  bred  by  Xx)rd  John  Scott ;  sire,  '*  Pantaloon ;" 
dam^  "  Phryne  ;*  sire  of  dam,  **  Touchstone.** 

Thomas  Manfield,  of  Thirkleby  Bridge,  Thirsk:  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
SovEBEiONB,  for  hls  6  years-old  bay  Thorough-bred  Stallion  '*  Spencer," 
for  getting  hunters ;  bred  by  Colonel  Arch£ill,  of  Castle  Archdall,  Ire- 
land ;  sire,  "  Cotherstone  ;'*  dam,  "  Polka  ;**  sire  of  dam,  "  Emilius." 

James  Godwin,  of  Allington,  Devizes  :  the  Prize  of  Twentt  Sovebbigns, 
for  his  11  years-old  brown  "nearly  or  quite"  Thorough-bred  Stallion 
**  Hotspur,**  for  getting  hackneys ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  **  Sir  Hercules  ;*' 
dam  out  of  "  Dexterous's  **  dam  ;  sire  of  dam,  **  Rajah." 

Thomas  Feaseb  Gbotb,  of  Seagty  House,  Chippenham :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Soyebeigns  for  his  13  years-old  dark-brown  Irish  Mare  "  Speculation,** 
for  breeding  hunters ;  breeder  not  stated  (bought  in  1847  of  John  de 
Montmorency,  of  Castle  Morres,  county  Kilkenny) ;  sire,  "  Elwas.'* 

John  Bayntun  Stabky,  of  Spye  Park,  Chippenham :  the  Prize  of  Fitteen 
Sovebeignb,  for  his  17  years-old  bay  Mare  "Caper,**  for  breeding 
hackneys;  bred  by  the  late  J.  E.  A.  Starky,  of  Bpye  Paik ;  sire,  "  Pere- 
grine.** 

Sheep:  Leicesters. 

William  Sand  ay,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint,  Nottingham  :  the  Prize  of  Twenty- 
five  Soyebeigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Leicester 
Ram  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  **  M.  U.  ;*'  sire  of  dam,  *•  D.  H." 
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William  Sakdat,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint :  the  Prize  of  Fifteeh  Sovxbxigkb, 

for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Leicester  Ram ;  bied  by  him- 
self;  sire,  "  W.  H. ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Y.  H/ 
William  Saitday,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint :  the  Prize  of  TwEKrr-FiYB  Sote- 

BEiGNS,  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  Leicester  Bam ;  bred  by  himself ; 

sire,  «  W.  H. ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Y." 
William  Sakdat,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sotebeighs, 

for  his  3  years  and  4  month»K)ld  Leicester  Bam ;  bred  by  himself;  are, 

"  No.  1  r  sire  of  dam,  "D.  R." 
William  Sandat,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint :  the  Prize  of  Twentt  Soyebbigns, 

for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Leicester  Ewes ; 

bred  by  himself. 
William  Sandat,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint:  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeiovs, 

for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Leicester  Ewes ; 

bred  by  himself. 

Sheep:  Sauthdawns, 

Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  Cambridgeshire:   the  Prize  of  Twentt-fiye 

SoYEBEiGKS,  for  his  1  year  and  3i  months-old  Shearling  Southdown  Bam; 

bred  by  himself. 
Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham:  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Soyebeigns,  for  his 

1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Southdown  Bam;  bred  by  him- 
self. 
JoNAB  Webb,  of  Babraham:  the  Prize  of  Twenty-fiyb  Soyebeions,  for 

his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Southdown  Bam  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Soyebeigns,  for  his  2  years 

and  4  months-old  Southdown  Bam ;  bred  by  himself.) 
Henbt  Oyebman,  of  Weasenham,  Norfolk :  itie  Prize  of  Twenty  Soye- 

beigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  fiYe  Shearling  Southdown 

Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
Henbt  Oyebman,  of  Weasenham :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soyebeiqns,  for  his 

1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Southdown  Ewes ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Sheep  :  Long-iDoois  (not  Lekesters)» 

WiLLUM  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,   Northleach :  the  Prize  of  Twenty- 

FIYE  Soyebbigns,  for  his  16  months-old  Shearling  Gotswold  Bam ;  bred 

by  himself. 
William  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Soyebeigns, 

for  his  16  months-old  Shearling  Gotswold  Bam ;  bred  by  himself. 
Edwabd  Handy,   of  Sierford,  Cheltenham:   the  Prize  of  Twektt-fiye 

SoYEBEiGNs,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Gotswold  Bam ; 

bred  by  himself. 
WiLUAM  Gabnb,  of  Aldsworth,  Northleach:  the. Prize  of  Fifteen  Soyb- 

BEiGNS,    for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  Gotswold  Ram;  bred  by 

himself. 
William  Qabne,  of  Aldsworth :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Soybbeigns,  for  his 

1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Gotswold^  Ewes ;  bred 

by  himself. 
William  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soyebeiqns,  for  his 

16  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Gotswold  Ewes :  bred  by  himself. 
Geobge   Adnet,    of    Harley,   Much-Wenlock,    Shropshire:    the   Prize  of 

TwBNTT-FiYE  SoYEBBiGNS,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  "original 

Shropshire  '*  Shearling  Bam ;  bred  by  himself. 
Wiluam  Humfbby,  of  Oak  Ash,  Wantage,  Berkshire :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 

SovEBEiGNS,  for  his  1  year  nnd  4^  months-old  "  improved  Hampshire 

Down  "  Shearling  Bam ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Samuxl  Mubx,  of  Castle  Hill,  Much-Wenlock :  the  Prize  of  Twehtt-five 

SoYEBBiGNS,  for  bis  3  years  and  6  months-old  ''  improved  Shropshire 

Down  "  Ram  "  Magnet ;"  bred  by  himself. 
Geobob  Abnet,  of  Barley,  Shropshire :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovebeions, 

for  his  3  years  and  4  montns-old  *'  original  Shropshire  Down  "  Ram ; 

bred  by  himself. 
WiLLUM  Bbowne  Cakniko,  of  Chisledon,  Swindon :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 

Sovebbions^  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  "  improved 

Hampshire  Down  "  Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  KowDEN  Shittleb,  of  Bishopston,  near  Salisbury :  the  Prize  of  Ten 

SovEBEiONS,  for  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling 

Hampshire  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

Pigs. 

John  Habbibon,  Jan.,  of  Heaton-Norris,  near  Stockport,  Lancashire:  the 
Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeiqns,  for  his  1  year  8  months  2  weeks  and  6  days- 
old  large  white-spotted  Boar  "  Young  Carswell  ;'*  bred  by  J.  Garswell,  of 
Butley,  Macclesfield. 

JofiEPH  TuLET,  of  Truewell  Farm,  near  Keighley,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Soyebeions,  for  his  2  years-old  large  white  Boar  "  Plato  ;*'  bred 
by  William  Leake,  of  North  Cliff,  Market-Weighton. 

Geoboe  Mangles,  of  Givendale,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of  Ten 
SoYEBEiGNS,  for  his  2  years  and  3  monUis-old  small-breed  white  York- 
shire Boar  *'  Bendigo  ;'*  bred  by  himself. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Chables  Townelet,  of  Towneley  Park,  Lancashire : 
the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  (about)  1  year-old  small  white 
Boar  "  Young  Joe  ;'*  bred  by  himself. 

William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton,  Wiltshire :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sote* 
BEiGNS,  for  his  5  years  and  4  months-old  black-and-white  large  Breeding 
Sow  "  Duchess ;"  bred  by  himself. 

John  Habbibon,  jun..  of  Heaton-Norris :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for 
his  2  years  and  3  months-old  white-and-spotted  large  Breeding  Sow 
*'  Victory  ;^'  bred  by  J.  Hardwick,  of  Levenshulme,  near  Manchester. 

Robbbt  Habbison  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park,  Wigton,  Cumberland:  the 
Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  7  months  3  weeks  and  5  days- 
old  small  white  Breeding  Sow  *'  Faith ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Cbisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Five 
SovEBEiGNS,  for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  small  black  Breeding  Sow 
(without  name) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Geobge  Bowes  Mobland,  of  Abingdon,  Berkshire :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soye* 
beigks,  for  his  7  months  1  week  and  3  days-old  Pen  of  three  white  (blue 
spotted)  "  Improve  Chilton  "  Sow-Pigs,  of  larM  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

RoBEBT  Habbison  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soybbeions, 
for  his  7  months  3  weeks  and  2  days-old  Pen  of  three  white  Breeding 
Sow-Pigs  "  We,"  «*  Must,"  "  Win,"  of  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

Fabm  Poultry  :  Dorkings* 

Captain  William  Windham  Hobnby,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot : 
the  Prize  of  Five  Soyebeions,  for  his  5  months  and  1  day-old  grey 
Dorking  Cock  and  two  Pullets ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Dale  Hewson,  M.D.,  of  Coton  Hill,  Stafford ;  the  Prize  of  Thbee  Soye- 
beions, for  his  grey  or  slate-coloured  Dorking  Cock  (6  months  and  2 
weeks  old)  and  two  Pullets  (4  months  and  2  weeks  old);  bred  by 
himself. 
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Gboboe  Botham,  of  Wexham  Courty  Sloo^ :  the  Prise  of  Two  Sotebxigbs, 

for  his  5  months  2  weeks  «nd  1  dsj-oid,  dark-grey  Dorking  Cock  and 

two  Pullets ;  bred  by  John  Bftilj,  of  Mount-street. 
BoBBBT  LoDKBy  of  The  High  Beeches,  Crswley :  the  Prize  of  Oks  Sotkrktok, 

for  his  5  months  3  weeks  4  days-old  grey  or  speckled  Doridng  Cock  and 

two  Pallets ;  bred  by  Mrs.  Chart  and  Henry  Peters. 
Captadt  Hobsbt,  R.N.y  of  Knowsley  Cottage :  the  Prize  of  Fitb  Sotk- 

REIGK8,  for  his  (above)  1  yearold  grey  Dorking  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred 

by  himself. 
GaoBOB  BoTHAM,  of  Wexhsm  Court :  the  Prise  of  Thkeb  Soysssiqxs,  for  his 

grey  Dorking  Cock  (2  years  and  6  months  old)  and  two  Hens  (3  years 

old)  ;  oock  bred  by  the  Rev.  J.  Boys^  and  one  hen  by  H.  D.  Davies ;  the 

breeder  of  the  other  hen  unknoi^ii. 
Rev.  Thomas  Ltok  Fellowes,  of  Bcighton  Rectory,  Acle:   the  Prize  of 

Two  SoYESEiOKS,  for  his  grey  Dorking  Cock  aod  Hen  (1  year  and  6 

months  old),  and  another  Hen  (1  year  and  1  month  old)  bred  by  himself* 
HesiBT  Smith,  of  the  Grove,  Cropwell->Butler,  Notts:   the  Prize  of  One 

SovEBEioK,  for  his  2  years  1  month  3  weeks  and  4  days-old  grey  or 

speckled  Dorking  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself. 
Caftaik  Hobnbt,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage :  the  Prize  of  Two  SoTBBBiQK8y 

for  his  (above)  1  year-old  grey  Dorking  Cock ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Fisher  HobbS|  Boztead  Lodge,  Colchester :  the  Prize  of  Omc  Sovk- 

BBioN,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old  grey  Dorking  Cock  ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Spanisk. 

Geobge  Botham,  of  Wexham  Court :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigkb  for  his 

2  years-old  black,  white,  and  red  Spanish  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  breeder 

unknown. 
CAPTAnr  Hobnbt,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage :  the  Prize  of  Thbee  Sotk- 

BEI0N8,  for  his  (about)  1  year-old  black  Spanish  Cock  and  two  Hens  ; 

the  Hens  bred  by  himself,  the  breeder  of  the  Cock  unknown. 
Joseph  Kilvebt  Babtbum,  of  Richmond  Hill,  Bath :  the  Prize  of  Two 

SovEBEiGNS  for  his  black  Spanish  Cock  (17  months  old)  and  two  Hens 

(about  3  years  old) ;  breeder  unknown. 
John  Kebslet  Fowleb,  of  Prebeiidal  Farm,  Aylesbury :  the  Prize  of  One 

SovEBEiON  for  his  18  wieeks-old  black  Spanish  Cock  and  two  Hens  ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Joseph  Kilvebt  Babtbum,  of  Bath  :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeigns,  for  his  18 

months -old  black  Spanish  Cock ;  breeder  unknown. 

Farm  Poultry:  Cockin-China. 

John  Kebslet  Fowleb,  of  Prebendal  Farm :  the  Prize  of  Foub  Sover£igns, 

for  his  16  weeks-old  white  Cochin-China  Cock  and  two  Pullets  j  bred  by 

himself. 
John  Kebslet  Fowleb  :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeigns  for  his  16  weeks-old 

buff  Cocbin-China  Cock  and  two  Pullets ;  bred  by  himself. 
Henbt  Fookes,  of  Whitechurch,  Blandford :  the  Prize  of  Foub  Sovebeigkb, 

for  his  buff  Cochin-China  Cock  (3  years  and  about  3  months  old)  aud  two 

Hens  (1  year  and  about  3  months  old) ;  the  Hens  bred  by  himself,  tlie 

breedef  of  the  Cock  unknown. 
Rev.  Gbenville  Fbodsham  Hodbon,  of  North  Petherton :  the  Prize  of  Two 

Sovebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  buff  Cochin-China  Cock 

and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  the  Rev.  F.  Shields,  of  North  Pethei*ton. 
Rev.  Gbenville  Fbodsham  Hodson,  of  North  Petherton :  the  Prize  of  Two 

Sovebeigns,  for  his  (above)  2  years-old  Partridge  Cochin-China  Cock  ; 

bred  by  himself. 
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Farm  Pottltry  :  Brahma-Pootra, 

George  Botham ,  of  Wexham  Court :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereions,  for  his 
grey-pencilled  Brahma-Pootra  Cock  and  Hen  ^3  years  old)^  and  another 
Hen  ^4  years  old)  ;  the  Cook  and  one  Hen  bred  oy  himself,  the  other  Hen 
by  J.  Allison,  of  Acton. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Oame, 

Ca»aik  ;Horkby,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage  t  the  Priae  of  Five  Sovb- 
RBiQNB,  for  his  (above)  1  year-old  red  Game  Cook  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by 
himself. 

James  Crane,  Jun.,  of  Tolpuddle,  Dorchester:  the  Prize  of  Three  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  3  years-old  black-breasted  red  Game  Cock  and  two  Hens ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Paik,  of  Laverstock  Hall,  near  Salisbury :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sove- 
REiGKS,  for  his  3  years-old  grey  duck- wing  Game  Cock  and  two  Hens ; 
bred  by  A.  Blake,  of  Salisbury. 

Thomas  Parker  Mew,  of  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight :  the  Prize  of  One 
Sovereign,  for  his  (about)  1  year  and  4  months-old,  brown,  red,  or  duck- 
wing  Game  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself  and  C.  Allen. 

George  Caleb  Adkins,  of  West  House,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  :  the  Prizo 
of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  his  (about)  1  year  and  2  months-old  black- 
breasted  red  Game  Cock ;  breeder  unknown. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Hamburg. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lyon  Fellowes,  of  Beighton  Rectory:  the  Prize  of  Two 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old,  yellowish  bufif  or 
bay  golden-pencilled  Hamburg  Cock  and  two  Hens  ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Lowe,  of  Whitmore  House,  Birmingham  :  the  Prize  of  One  Sove- 
reign, for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  golden-pencilled  Hamburg  Cock 
and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself. 

Geoboe  Botham,  of  Wexham  Court :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigkb,  for  his 
1  year  and  2  months-old  silver-pencilled  Hamburg  Cock  and  two  Hens ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Parker  Mew,  of  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight :  the  Prize  of  One 
Sovereign,  for  his  (about)  1  year  3  months-old  silver^pencilled  Ham- 
burg Cock  and  two  Hens  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Alfred  Elston,  of  Bugbrook,  Weedon  :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  2  years  and  1  week-old  golden-spangled  Hamburg  Cock 
and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Caleb  Adkins,  of  West  House :  the  Prize  of  One  Sovereign  for  his 
1  year  and  3  months-old  golden-spangled  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lyon  Fellowes,  of  Beighton  Rectory :  the  Prize  of  Two 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old  white  Hamburg  Cock  and 
two  Hens,  spangled  with  bright-green-black ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Kilvert  Bartrum,  of  Bath  :  the  Prize  of  OnA  Sovereign,  for  his 
1  year  and  3  months-old  silvcr-spangled  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  breeder 
unknown. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Malay. 

Charles  Ballance,  of  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  black^breasted  grouse 
Malay  Cock  and  two  Hens :  bred  by  himself. 
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Fabm  Podltrt  :  Poiand. 

John  Jambb  Pox,  of  Devizes :  the  Prize  of  Foub  Sovkbkions,  for  his  3  years 
aud  2  months-old  golden-spangled  Poland  Cock  and  two  Hens;  the 
Cock  bred  by  John  Conyers,  Jun.,  of  Leeds,  and  the  Hens  by  the 
exhibitor. 

[No  Eotzy  for  the  Priie  of  Two  SoTerelgns  for  the  Moond-bett  golden  FolABds.] 

John  James  Fox,  of  Devizes :  the  Prize  of  Foub  Soveeeigns,  for  his  1  year 

and  1  month-old  silver-spangled  Poland  Cock  and  two  Hens :  bred  by  C. 

E.  Coleridge,  of  Eton. 
Geoegb  Caleb  Adkins,  of  West  House :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovbbkions,  for 

his  2  years  and  3  months-old  silver-spangled  Poland  Cock  and  two  Hens ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Geobge  Rat,  of  Ivy  Cottage,  Mincsteed,  near  Lyndhurst :  the  Prize  of  Four 

Soyebbions,  for  his  1  year  2  months  1  week  and  5  days-old  white-crested 

black  Poland  Cock  aud  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself. 
Geobob  Caleb  Adkins,  of  West  House  :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeignb,  for 

his  3  years  and  2  months-old  white-crested  black  Poland  Cock  and  two 

Hens ;  breeder  xmknown. 

Farm  Poultrt  :  Turkeys, 

Rev.  Thomas  Lyon  FELiiOWES,  of  Beighton  Rectory :  the  Prize  of  Thbes 
Soveeeigns,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  2  weeks-old  grey  Cambridge- 
shire Turkey  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself. 

Hbnby  Fookes,  of  Whitechurch,  Blandford :  the  Prize  of  One  Soyebeigk, 
for  his  brown  Cambridge  Turkey  Cock  (1  year  4  months  and  2  days  old) 
and  two  Hens  (2  years  and  3  months  old)  ;  the  Cock  bred  by  himself,  the 
Hens  by  Sir  Edward  B.  B^er,  Bart.,  of  Ranston. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Geese. 

John  Kbbsley  Fowleb,  of  Aylesbury :  the  Prize  of  Three  Soyebeigns, 
for  his  2  years  and  3 'months-old  white  and  mottled  Gander  and  two 
Geese ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Kbbsley  Fowleb  :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyereions,  for  his  13  weeks- 
old  white  and  mottled  Gander  and  two  Geese ;  bred  by  himself. 

Henby  Fookes,  of  Whitechurch,  Blandford :  the  Prize  of  One  Soyebeign, 
for  his  13  weeks  and  4  days-old  grey  Gander  and  two  Geese ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Farm  Poultry  :  Ducks. 

John  Kebsley  Fowleb,  of  Aylesbury :  the  Prize  of  Three  Soyebeigns,  for 
his  1  year  and  3  months-old  pure  white  Aylesbury  Drake  and  two  Ducks ; 
bred  by  himself. 

John  Kebsley  Fowleb  :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyebeigns,  for  his  14  weeks-old 
pure  white  Aylesbury  Drake  and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Ejsbsley  Fowleb  :  the  Prize  of  One  Soyebeign,  for  his  18  weeks-old 
pure  white  Aylesbury  Drake  and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Kebsley  Fowleb  :  the  Prize  of  Thbee  Soyebeigns,  for  his  13  weeks- 
old  Rouen  Drake  and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 

Henby  Fookes,  of  Whitechurch,  Blandford :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns, 
for  his  13  weeks-old  brown  Rouen  Drake  and  two  Ducks;  bred  by 
himself. 

John  Kebsley  Fowleb  :  the  Prize  of  One  Soyebeigk,  for  his  Ronen  Drake 
and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 
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John  Kebsley  Fowleb  :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovbreions,  for  his  1  year  and 
1  moQth-old  black  East-Indian  Drake  and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 

Rev.  Frederick  Bell  Pryor,  of  Bennington  Rectory,  Stevenage :  the  Prize  of 
One  Sovereign,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  black  East-Indian  Drake 
and  two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 


Sbpecfal  ^ri?e», 

Fou  Hampshire-Down  Sheep  : 

OFFERED  BY  THE  SALISBURY  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

William  Hitmfrey,  of  Oak- Ash,  Chaddleworth,  Berkshire:  the  Prize  o€ 
Twenty  Sovereigns^  for  his  1  year  and  4^  months-old  Hampshire* 
Down  Shearling  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Humfrey,  of  Oak-Ash :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  I 
year  and  6^  months-old  Hampshire-Down  Shearling  Ram;  bred  by 
himself. 

William  Humfrey,  of  Oak-Ash :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his 
3  yeai-s  and  3^  months-old  Hampshire-Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

Stephen  King,  of  Old  Hay  ward  Farm,  Hungerford :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  3  years  and  5  months-old  Hampshire-Down  Ram ;  bred 
by  himself. 

J-OHN  Thomas  Francis  Pain,  of  North-Houghton  Manor,  Stockbridge :  tha 
Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  pen  of 
five  Hampshire-Down  Ram-Lambs-;  bred  by  himself. 

Robert  Coles,  of  Middleton  Farm,  Norton- Bavant,  Warminster :  the  Prize* 
of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  4  months  and  3  weeks-old  pen  of  fire  Hamp- 
shire Down  Ram-Lambs ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Browne  Canning,  of  Chislcdon,  Swindon :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  pen  of  five  Shearling  Hamp- 
shire-Down Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

EnwABD  Waters,  of  Stratford-sub-Castle,  near  Salisbury  :  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  pen  of  five  Shearling  Hamp- 
shire Down  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 


Sbpecfal  ^ri?e, 

For  the  best  Polled  Bull  of  any  age,  Exhibited  at  the 

Salisbury  Meeting  : 

OFFERED  BY  M.  DUTRONE, 

Demeurant  au  Chateau  de  Sarladot,  Trou8Seauvillb»  Dives  (Calvados). 

George  David  Badham,  of  the  Sparrow's  Nest,  Ipswich :  the  Special  Prize  of 
M.  Dutr6nc*s  Gold  Medal,  of  the  value  of  Five  SovERGIo^'8,  for  his  2 
years  and  2  months-old  red  Sufiblk  Bull  *'  Sarlabot ;"  bred  "by  himself : 
sire,  **  Canrobert.** 
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QDomnuabattons. 

The  mark  *  Bignifin  ''rzohlt  onocEiiBKo  ;**  the  mark  f  "  comncrDED  **  (distinctly  and  iodividnaUy) ; 
and  tlie  omiukm  of  theae  marka^  '«ac9iiLaALLT  ooiuiskdso  "  (as  part  of  a  wht^e  daas). 

Cattle. 

*RicHA]u>  Stratton,  of  Broad-Hinton,  Swindon :  for  his  6  yean  and  5  months-old 

In-calf  roan  Short^horned  Cow  <*  Matchless  the  2nd ; "  bred  by  himself. 
^Richard  Stbatton:  for  his  3  years  5  months  3  weeks  and  1  day-old  In-calf  and 

In-milk  roan  Short-homed  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 
*IliCHABD  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton:  for  his  4  years  3  months  and  3 

weeks-old  In-calf  and  In-milk  white  Short-homed  Cow  '*  Bride-Elect; "  bred 

by  himself. 
*BiCHARD  Booth  :  for  his  3  Tears  2  months  3  weeks  and  4  days-old  In-calf  and 

In-milk  roan  Short-homed  Cow  "  Nectarine  Blossom ; "  bred  by  him8el£ 
*Thoma8  Wethebbll,  of  Aldbrongfa,  Darlington :  for  his  4  years  3  months  and  5 

days-old  In-calf  roan  Short-horned  Cow  ^  Moss  Bose ; "  bred  by  William 

Harrison,  of  Kirkband,  Darlinston. 
*Jake8  Haughtom  Lanosion,  M.r.:  for  his  7  yean  and  I  month-old  In-calf  and 

In-milk  red-roan  Short>homed  Cow  <*  Cbampion ;"  bred  by  himself. 
*RiCHABD  Stbatton,  of  Broad-Hinton :  for  his  2  yean  and  3  months^ld  In-calf 

roan  Short-homed  Heifer  "  Blush  Bose ; "  bred  by  himsel£. 
*Li£OTenakt-Colonsl  Chabubs  Townslet  :  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  2  days- 
old  white  Short-homed  Yearling  Heifer  **  Beauty's  Butterfly ;"  bred  by  himselfL 
*Jahb8  Douglas,  of  Athelstanefbid :    for  his  1   year  2  months  and  4  days-old 

roan   Short-homed  Yearling  Heifer  "  Srd  Queen  of  Trumps ; "   bred  by 

himself. 
*Liei7tenant-Coloiiel  Chabij»  Townslet  :  for  his  1  year  7  mon^  1  wedc 

and  1  day-old  roan  Short-homed  Yearling  Heifer  **  Bracelet;"  bred  by 

himself. 
John  Wabhbournb  Bbown,  of  Uffcott,  Swindon :  for  his  2  ^ean  4  months  3  weeks 

and  2  days-old  In-calf  roan  Short-homed  Hmfer  (without  name) ;  bred  by 

himself. 
William  Jeffebts,  of  Maiden-Bradley :  for  his  2  yean  and  5  months-old  In-calf 

red  Short-homed  Heifer  "  Bed  Bose ; "  bred  by  himselfl 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Townelet  :  for  his  2  yean  2  months  3  weeks  and  1  day-old 

In-calf  roan  Short-homed  Heifer  '*  Eugenie ; "  bred  bjr  himself. 
Charles  Babnbtt,  of  Stratton  Park,  Biggleswade :  for  his  2  yean  6  months  1 

week  and  1  day-old  In-odf  red  (with  a  little  white)  Short-homed  Heifer  ^  Mol- 
davia the  1st ; "  bred  by  himselfl 
Charles  Babnett,  of  Stratton  Park :  for  his  2  yean  2  months  3  weeks  and  1 

day -old  In-calf  light-roan  Short-homed  Heifer  "  Moldavia  the  3rd ;"  bred  by 

himself. 
William  Tod,  of  Elphinstone  Tower,  Tranent,  East  Lothian :  for  his  2  yean  and  10 

weeks-old  In-calf  roan  Short-homed  Heifer  "  Nanie ;"  bred  by  Robert  Syme, 

of  Redkirk. 
Richard  StrItton,  of  Broad-Hinton :  for  his  1  year  4  months  and  2  days-old  roan 

Short-homed  Yearling  Heifer  "  Matchless  the  5th ; "  bred  by  himselC 
Richard  Stratton  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  roan  Short-homed  Yearling 

Heifer  *'  Coquette  the  2nd  ;^'  bred  by  himself. 
Charles  Ormston  Eaton,  of  Tixover  Hall,  Stamford :  for  his  1  year  4  months  1 

week  and  5  days-old  (colour  not  stated)  Sfaort-homed  Yearling  Heifer  "  Czar- 
ina ;"  bred  b^  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cator,  of  Skelbrook  Park. 
John  Hall,  of  Kiveton  Park,  Worksop:  for  his  1  year  7  months  1  week  and  2 

days-old  white  Shortphomed  Yearling  Heifer  *'  Elegance ; "  bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  Clough,  of  Florida  Cottage,  Ashton,  Lancashire :  for  his  1  year  1  month  3 

weeks  and  6  days-old  light-roan  Short-horned  Yearling  Heifer  "  Moss  Rose  ;^ 

bred  by  himseli. 
Thomas  Henrt  Noel  Hill,  of  Berrington,  Shrewsbury :  for  his  1  year  8  months 

aud  I  week-old  roan  Short-homed  Yearling  Hei&r  '*Lady  RockiDgfaam ;  ' 

bred  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Noel  Hill. 
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John  Shaxtogk,  of  Pianoiuige  Fam»  Loii|[^AsiiCo»;  te  IiU  1  yew  5  siontlis  and  2 

weeks-old  roan-and-white  Short-homed  TearliDg  Heifer  **  Liszy;"  bred  by 

C.  H.  Abbot. 
William  Hswer,  of  Seyenbampton,  Wilts:  for  hia  I  year  3  Biontlia  and  2  ireeks* 

old  roan  Short-homed  TearUng  Heifer  "  Mathilda ; "  bred  by  himselH 
William  Hxwbb:  £»r  hia  1  year  3  moatha  aad  3  vaeka-old  roan  Short^omed 

Heifer  <*  Rosette ; "  bred  by  himaelf. 
William  Jeffrets,  of  Maideo-Bradley :  lor  bis  1  year  and  3  anntbi-old  loas 

Short-homed  Yearling  Heifer  "  Venna;'*  bred  by  hixaself. 
William  Jeffbeyb:  for  his  1  year  aiui  5  mouthia-okl  fight-ved  Short^nonied 

Yearling  Heifer  <*  Beauty;"  bied  by  hiauelf. 
Captain  Bobebt  Gvnteb  Uth  Drag.  Gnardal  of  Wetherby  Grange,  Yorkakiws 

for  his  1  year  10  montna  1  week  and  3  daya-old  roan  Sfaort-bamed  Yearling 

Heifer  "  Aatomn  Roee  ; "  bred  by  himself. 
John  R.  Middlebbough,  of  Soath-Millbrd»  Yorkahira :  for  his  1  year  S  aionthB  8 

weeka  and  4  daya-old  roan  Short-homed  Yearling  Heifer  **  Prineeas  Royal ;  ** 

bred  by  himaelL 
John  Botntvn  Stabmt,  of  Spye  Park,  Chippenham:   for  hia  1  year  and  2 

months-old  roan-and-white  Short-horned  Yearfing  Heifer ;  bred  l^  hiaoaelf. 
f  RiCHABO  Hsx,  of  Golding  Hall,  Shrewsbnvy :  ibr  hia  2  yean  9  monc^  and  2 

weeks-old  grey  Hereford  Boll  ''Master  Henry;"  bred  by  Heary  Hill,  of 

Shi£Bbal. 
t  WiLUAM  Sttlbb  Powell  (representatiyea  of  the  lateX  of  ffinloa  Court,  Here- 
ford :  for  his  2  yeara  and  11  months-old  In-ealf  red  (white-iKed)  Herefeid 

Heifer  *•  Fatima ;"  bred  by  Walter  Maybery,  of  PenUaxm,  Brecon, 
f  James  Walker,  of  Northleach :  for  his  2  yean  8  BMNHtba  aad  6  dsys-old  In-calf 

red  (white-feced)  Hereferd  Heifer  «'  Mias  David  Chnaoe  fhe  6th ;"  bred  by 

William  Racster,  of  Thinghill. 
*  James  Rba,  of  Mooangh^,  Radnorshire:  for  hia  1  year  7  monlha  3  weeka  and  1 

day-old  dark-red  (white-feoed  and  ahooldered)  Herefead  Yearling  Heifer 

"udresa;"  bred  by  himself, 
Walter  Matbert,  of  Bireeon :  for  his  1  year  and  10  montha-old  red  (whke-fkced) 

Hereford  Yearling  Heifer  "  Flora; "  bred  by  himsel£ 
Walter  Matbert  :  fer  his  1  year  and  6  months-old  red  (idiite'&ced)  Hereford 

Yearling  Heifer  <*  Gwenny ;"  bred  by  himselt 
Walter  Matbert:  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  red  (white-feeed)  Hereford 

Yearling  Heifer;  bred  by  himaelf. 
Walteb  Matbert:  for  his  1  year  and  9  montha-old  red  (white-fkoed  and  loined) 

Hereford  YearUng  Heifer  *«  Hebe ; "  bred  by  himaelil 
William  Perrt,  of  Uholstrey,  Leominster:  for  hia  1  year  6  months  1  week  and 

3  days-old  red-and-white  (dark-spotted)  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer  **  Young 

Pretty  Maid ; "  bred  by  himself. 
William  Pbrt  :  for  his  1  year  7  months  and  2  da^a-old  red-and-white  Hereford 

Yearling  Heifer  "  Yonns  Duchess ; "  bred  by  himaelf. 
Stephen  Mills,  of  Elston,  ueriaes:  for  his  1  year  and  2  weeks-old  red  (white* 

faced)  Herefoid  Yearling  Heifer  "  Snowball;"  bred  by  himself. 
Stephen  Mills  :  for  his  1  year  and  2  montha-old  red  (white-feced)  Hereford 

YearUng  Heifer  '<  Frolic;"  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Ddckham,  of  Baysham  Court,  Ross:  fer  hia  1  year  11  months  3  weeka 

and  4  days-old  red-and-white  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer  ''Jewel;"  bred  by 

Edmund  Lewis,  of  Breinton. 
Thomas  Rea,  of  Westonbury,  Pembridge:  fer  his  1  year  7  months  1  week  and  2 

days-old  red  (white-feced  and  maned)  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer  "  Fair  Maid  i^ 

bred  by  James  Rea,  of  Monau^ty. 
Thomas  Rea:  for  hia  1  year  and  7  months-old  red  (white^oed  and  maned) 

Hereford  Yearling  Heifer  **  Young  Cherry;"  bred  by  James  Rea. 
Henrt  Higoins,  ef  Woolaston  Grange,  Sydney:  for  his  1  year  8  months  and  10 

days-old  red  (white-feced)  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer  ''Hopbine;"  bred  by 

William  Racster,  of  ThinghiU. 
Henrt  Hiogins:  for  his  1  year  7  months  and  3  weeks-old  red  (white-feoed} 

Hereford  Yearling  Heifer ;  bred  hj  William  Racster. 
William  Sttles  Powell  (representatives  pf  the  late) :  fer  hia  1  year  4  inontha 
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and  6  days-old  red  (white-faoed)  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer  *«  Miss  Noble,-'*' 
bred  l^y  himself. 
William  Styles  Powell  (representatives  of  the  late) :  for  his  1  year  7  months. 

1  week  and  3  days-old  red  (white-&ced)  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer  "  Lady 
2ud;"  bred  by  himself. 

Philip  Turner,  of  The  Leen>  Pembridge :  for  his  I  year  10  months  and  I  day-old' 
red  (white-faced)  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer  "  Maythorn ; "  bred  by  himself. 

^William  Mulungs  Gibbs,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Taunton :  for  his  3  years  and  9 
months-old  red  Devon  Boll  (without  name)  ;  bred  by  himself. 

t James  Davy,  of  Flitton-Barton,  Sonthmoiton :  for  his  6  months  and  2  weeks-old 
red  Devon  Bull-Calf  "  Hero;"  bred  by  himself 

*Hi8  RoTAL  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  of  Windsor ;  for  his  6  years  and  & 
months-old  red  In-calt  Devon  Cow  "Verbena;"  bred  by  George  Turner,  of 
Barton,  near  Exeter. 

^William  Mullings  Gibes,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard:  for  his  7  years  and  7  months-' 
old  red  In-milk  and  In-calf  Devon  Cow  **  Daisy ; "  bred  by  himself. 

*Georoe  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter:  for  his  7  years  1  month  and  2  weeks- 
old  red  In-milk  and  In-calf  Devon  Cow  **  Hearf s-ease ;  '*  bred  by  himself. 

Edward  Pope,  of  Great  Toller,  Dorchester:  for  his  5  years  4  months  and  2 
weeks-old  red  In-milk  and  In-calf  Devon  Cow  "  Fancy  (702) ; "  bred  by 
himself. 

Thomas  White  Fouracrb,  of  Durston,  Tannton  :  for  his  4  years  and  10  months- 
old  red  In-calf  Devon  Cow  '*  Yonng  Cowslip ; "  bred  by  himself. 

William  Baker,  of  Purewell  House,  Christchurch,  Hampshire:-  for  his  3  years 

2  months  2  weeks  and  6  days-old  red  In-milk  and  In-calf  Devon  Cow 
"  Cherry ; "  bred  by  himself. 

Rev.  Cecil  Smith,  of  Lydeard  House,  Taunton :  for  his  5  years  and  6  months-old 
red  In-milk  Devon  Cow  "  Bertha ; "  bred  by  himself. 

Walter  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater :  for  his  4  years  and  5  months- 
old  red  lU'^milk  and  In-calf  Devon  Cow  "  Fancy ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Walter  Farthing  :  for  his  6  years  and  1  month-old  red  In-milk  and  In-calf 
Devon  Cow  "  Lovely  ; "  bred  by  J.  Harper,  of  Chaddon,  Taunton. 

Thomas  White  Fouracre,  of  Durston :  for  his  6  years  and  2  months-old  red 
In-milk  Devon  Cow  "  Pretty  Maid ;  '*  bred  by  himself. 

James  Hole,  of  Knowle  House,  Dunster :  for  his  4  year6  5  months  and  1  week- 
old  red  In-milk  and  In-calf  Devon  Cow  "  Prize-Flower ;  **  bred  by  himself. 

fEnwARD  Pope,  of  Great  Toller :  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  red  In-calf 
Devon  Heifer  "  Primrose ; "  bred  by  himself. 

t Edward  Pope:  for  his  2  years  and  5  months-old  red  In-calf  Devon  Heifer 
*'  Famous ; "  bred  by  himself. 

f  George  Turner,  of  Barton :  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  red  In- 
calf  Devon  Heifer  **  Piccolomini ;  "  bred  by  himself. 

^JoHN  C.  Halse,  of  MoUaod,  Southmoltpn :  for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old 
dark-red  Devon  Yearling  Heifer  '*  Princess ; "  bred  by  himself* 

t.His  RoTAL  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  of  Windsor:  for  his  I  year  1  month' 
2  weeks  and  3  days-old  red  Devon  Yearling  Heifer  **Ilex;"  bred  by  him- 
self. 

t  Arthur  William  Crisp,  of  Chillesford,  Woodbridge:  for  his  4  years  and  3 
months-old  red  In-milk  Suffolk  Cow  '*  Rose ;"  bred  by  himself 

Horses. 

^Henrt  Ooden,  of  Ashton,  near  Stamfbrd  r  for  his  4  years  and  3  months-old  brown 

Agricultural  Stallion  **  Ploughboy ;"  bred  by  himself. 
^Manfred  Biddell,  of  Play  ford,  near  Ipswich:  for  his  5  years-old  ohesnnt  Agri-' 

cultural  Suffolk  Stallion  *'  Major ; "  bred  by  himself. 
.  *WiLLiAM  Wilson,  of  Baylham  Hall,  Ipswich :  for  his  5  years-old  chesnut 

Apicultural  Suffolk  Stallion   "Duke;"  bred  by  Robert  Kersey,  of  Had- 

leigh. 
*NathanielGeoroeBarthropp,  of  Cretingbam  Rookery,  Woodbridge :  for  his 

9  years-old  chesnut  Agricultural  Suffolk  Stallion  "Hercules;**  bred  by  J. 

Green,  of  Fenringhoo,  Colchester. 
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^Nathaniel  George  Babthropp  :  for  his  4  yesn^d  efaesntit  Agricnltnral  Suffolk 
Stallion  *'  The  Hero ;"  bred  by  M.  Crisp,  of  Letheringham,  Woodbridge. 

^JoHN  GoBBiTT,  of  Sudboome,  near  Woodbridge:  for  his  2  years  and  2  months- 
old  chesnut  Affricoltnral  SaflEbik  Stallion  '*  xonng  Briton  ; "  bred  by  himself. 

'^ John  Ward,  of  East  Mersea,  near  Colchester :  for  bis  2  years  2  months  and  3 
weeks-old  chesnut  Agricultural  "  pure  "  Suffolk  Stallion  "  Boxer ; "  bred  by 
Carleton  Smy  thies,  of  Roman  Hill,  Colchester. 

*Georoe  Davtd  Badham,  of  The  Sparrow's  Nest,  Ipswich:  for  his  2  years* 
old  chesnut  Agricultural  Stallion  *'  Young  Captain ;     bred  by  himself. 

*JonN  WiLLSHEiRE  PoND,  of  Great  Totham  Hall,  Witbam:  for  his  2  years-old 
chesnut  Agricnltnral  Suffolk  Stallion  **  Emperor ; "  bred  by  himself. 

*Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  Woodbridge :  for  his  2  years-old  chesnut  Agri- 
cultural Suffolk  Stallion ;  bred  by  J.  Read,  of  Laxfield,  Suffolk. 

*  William  Fowls,  of  Market-Layington :  for  his  8  years-old  roan  Agricultural 

North-Country  Mare  "  Violet,"  with  her  foal ;  bred  by  himself. 

*JoHN  Welton  Gobbitt,  of  Iken  Hall,  Saxmundham :  for  his  (about)  9  years- 
old  chesnut  Agricultural  Suffolk  Mare  "  Depper,"  with  her  foal ;  bred  by  John 
Gobbitt,  of  Sudboum. 

'Frederick  Lavincton,  of  Chitteme- All-Saints,  Heytesbury:  for  his  7  years- 
old  chesnut  Agricultural  Suffolk  Mare  **  Sorrel/'  with  her  foal ;  brad  by 
himself. 

f  John  Ward,  of  East  Mersea :  for  his  6  years-old  chesnut  Agricultural  "  pure  " 
Suffolk  Mare  '*  Diamond,"  with  her  foal :  bred  by  the  late  James  Tillet,  of 
Braiswick,  near  Colchester. 

*  William  Fitt  Cordert,  of  Haseley  Farm,  near  Winchester:  for  his  8  Teari 

and  2  months-old  grey  Agricultural  Hampshire  Mare  '*  Whitefoot,"  with  her 
foal ;  bred  by  Thomas  Cordery. 

*ReY.  John  Gut  Copleston,  of  Offirell,  near  Honiton:  for  his  8  years-old  black 
Agricultural  Herefordshire  Mare  "  Frolic,"  with  her  foal ;  breeder  unknown. 

*Lobd  St.  John,  of  Melchboume,  Higham-Ferrers :  for  his  9  years-old  browti 
Agricultund  Northamptonshire^  Mare  *'  Nell,"  with  her  foal ;  breeder 
unknown. 

*Gborge  Carter,  of  Danbnry,  Chelmsford :  for  his  2  years-old  bright-chesnut 
Agricultural  Suffolk  Filly  *'  Ruby ; "  bred  by  James  King,  of  Great  Bardfield, 
Enex. 

^William  Curnick,  of  Sleight  Farm,  Potteme,  near  Devizes :  for  his  2  years  3 
weeks  and  four  days-old  black  (white  hind-footed)  Agric^tund  Filly  **  Black 
Bess  ;  "  bred  by  himself. 

:^Thomas  Hibbard,  of  Bishopston,  near  Faringdon:  for  his  5  years-old  brown 
Agricultural  Stallion  '*  Farmer's  Delight ; "  bred  by  himself. 

tGBOROE  MuMPORD  Sexton,  of  Earl's  Hall,  Cockfield,  near  Sudbury :  for  his  3 
years-old  chesnut  Agricultural  **  pure"  Suffolk  Stallion  '*The  Chelmsford 
Champion ; "  bred  by  James  Josselyn,  of  Copdock,  near  Ipswich. 

t  John  Williams,  of  Trimley-St-Martin,  Ipswich :  for  his  3  years  and  I  month- 
old  chesnut  Agricultural  Suffolk  Stallion,  **  Champion;  '*  bred  by  himself. 

t  John  Porter,  of  Coln-St.-Aldwine,  near  Fairford :  for  his  2  years  and  2  months- 
old  bright-bay  (black-legged)  Agricultural  Stallion  "(>>tswold;"  bred  by 
hiihself. 

^Thomas  Hibbard,  of  Bishopston,  near  Faringdon :  for  his  2  years-old  bay  Agri- 
cultural Stallion  **  WUtsnire  Champion; "  bred  by  himself. 

rt  John  Ward,  of  East-Mersea :  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  3  weeks-old  chesnut 
Agricultural  '<pure"  Suffolk  Stallion  "  Young  Colonel ;"  bred  by  himself. 

.-f  Joshua  RoDWELL,of  Alderton  Hall,  Woodbridge:  for  his  2  years  and  2  months- 
old  bay  Agricultural  Stallion  "  Buocaneer;"  bred  by  himself. 

{fSTEPHEN  MuAJSj  of  Elstou :  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old  dark-grey  Agri- 
cultural Stallion  "  The  Emperor ; "  bred  by  himself. 

*f Samuel  Bidmbad,  of  Tnnley,  near  Cirencester :  for  his  3  years-old  dark-bay 
Agricultural  Mare  "  Diamond,"  with  her  foal ;  bred  by  himself. 

fTHOMAB  Bbown,  of  Hortou,  near  Deyixes :  for  his  9  years-old  grey  Agricultural 
Mare  **  Rose,"  and  her  foal ;  bred  by  himself. 

"tSAXUEL  WoLTON,  JUN.,  of  Kcsgnye,  near  Woodbridge :  for  his  2  years-old 
chesnut  Agricultural  Suffolk  Filly  **  Empress; "  bred  by  himself. 


dboDBC  AfsrieaJtsnl  SaSolk  FilW  (witkomi.  mamt': ;  bnd  br 
♦Smmia  Kawr,  of  MiH  HcwMe,  Think;  «ir  b  7  jui  iiiii  tMj 

fittMkm  JBT  pettiBg  hmaken  "SUMJot^f  fcred  by  hiaii  If 
♦Rini4»n  iAJm  Wian,  of  JLtaSmg-.  for  bis  j^  Tboraafb-bred  SciIIkn  ftr 

gettiJBf  Hanten '^  MMlcr  Bobn;^  bRd  by  J.  MjKwell,  of  irefaHd. 
f  Ai.CTayi»i»  ELTHiSFrov,  of  GboteB  Glca,  CtiiliUbBiib.  HaaifiUBe:  ior  bit 

(aboot;  10  jcai»old  pey  Axmkmm  Tboroo^-bred  SutlliaB  ^  Lo^  Ttwmf,* 

forgtt^Mtg  hantets;  breeder  BakaowB  (the  bone  ksving  beat  bred  bj  die 

Anbf  ifi  the  dceert  of  Aiabia,  lad  Mpoited  thaice  iaie  Ib^bet ). 
tALKXAjrncB  ELranrnov:  fiir  bif  (about;  9  jcan-old  cfceMaft  ArBhim  Stalfioa 

"^  Anb<>ib,'' te  gectag  tedkwys;  breeder  niaon  (the  bone  ivvia^  beea 

bred  bj  the  Azafai  m  the  devrt  of  Arabia,  iiinMUled  to  Boabaj,  aad  thgncr 

to  Englaiid,  paanag  **"«"efc  different  bands)^ 
Ber.  TaoMAM  Beer,  of  Bed-Uo^  mv  Andovcr:  3aT  bk  brwB  Mare,  adapted 

tor  brBediag  baiitai ;  breeder  mkBowii. 
TBO]LA«TowsuTPiUuaai*of  AatlejHall^Cbortcj:  lor  bis  16  ycBeMld  farovn 

Mare  **  Mistletoe/'  adj^ted  for  breeding  honters  ;  breeder  «BkBOWB. 
TmoMAM  Rba^  of  Wettoabvy,  Pcnbridge :  lor  bis  6  jean<id  darfc-dhoBHt  ISa^ 

Mare  **  Soltaoa,*'  adapted  fiir  breeding  bmiten;  fared  bj  Dmid  ]iogcB»  of 

Bodd,  near  Prest<;ign,  Radnorshire. 
TmoMAM  PAiv^of  LAverstocfc  Hall, sear  Salisbary:  ftr  bio  15  ycaxMdd  bnpm 

Mare  '*  PoUj,"  adaptedfiir  breeding  fannten ;  iiinnwid  to  here beea bred  by 

Lord  Gardner. 
WnxiAJf  Too,  ofElnhtastOBeTover:  for  bia  9  yeiri  eld  chemut  Mare  **  Meft* 

•daptedfor  breeoingbiratert;  breeder  nnkaovB. 
Edwabd  St.  Johv,  of  Oakley,  Basingstoke :  lor  bia  15  ycan-old  brom  Mare 
Marf  Bbme/'  for  breeding  bonten ;  brad  by  the  I>iike  of  Beaafott  at 


fWiuxui  Savbat,  of  Hofane-Piempoial:  fir  his  8  yean  and  4 

LeieesCer  Bam  ;  bred  by  himself, 
fWuxiAM  Samdat  :  for  his  4  years  and  4  months-old  Looester  Bam ;  bred  by 

himseif. 
fWiLUAM  Savdat:  for  fail 4  yean  and  4  months-old  LeieesterBttn ;  bred  by 

himself* 
tLoftD  BoHiBM,  of  Keythoqie  Hatt,  Tngby :  for  his  3  yeses  5t  months  1  veek 

and  4  days-old  JLeieester  Bam ;  bred  by  hiauelC 
fTHOMAS  EowABO  Pawlstiv of  BeestoD,  Bedfordshire:  for  bis  S  yean  and  4 

months-old  Leieester  Bam;  bred  by  himself. 
fTBOMAS  Edwabd  Pawustt,  of  Becston,  Bedfordshire:  for  his  S  years  and  4 

monthsH»ld  Leieester  Bam  f  bred  by  himselfl 
fBoHSBT  Wabp  CuBrwsix,  of  BaTenstone,  near  Ashby-de-Ia-Zooeh ;  for  his 

3  yean  and  4  months-old  Leicester  Bam ;  bred  by  himaelf. 
t*JoMAS  WtMBf  of  Babraham:  for  his  1  year  and  3i  months-old  SheazlingSonth- 

down  Bam ;  bred  by  himself. 
t*JoMAS  WxBB :  for  his  I  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Sontbdown  Baa 

bred  by  himsel£ 
*JoMAS  Webb:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months^ld  Sheading  Soodidown  Ban 

bred  br  himself. 
^JoxAS  Webb:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Soathdown  Bam 

bred  by  himself. 
^WxLUAX  BiopKif,  of  Hoive,  near  Brighton:  for  his  2  yean  4  months  and  S 

weeks-old  Soathdown  Bam ;  bred  by  himself. 
*Jo«AS  Webb  :  for  his  3  yean  and  4  monthsrold  Soathdown  Bam ;  bred  hj 

himself. 
*WiLUAM  SAiNSBinir,  of  Hants  House,  West-Lavingtmi :  for  his  16  nunthfrold 

pen  of  five  Shearling  Southdown  Ewes ;  bred  by  btmf^lf, 
*LoaD  Walsimgham,  of  Mertoo  Hall,  Thetford:  for  his  15  numths  and  S  wedka* 

old  pei;  of  five  Shearling  Southdown  Ewes ;  bred  by  *ii«^—if, 
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*WnxiAM  Lucas,  of  EMt  Coker,  near  Teoi^l :  fcf  his  1  yesr  tad  4  months-old 

pen  of  five  Shearling  Southdown  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
^The  DuKB  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chiohester:  for  his  I  year  4  months 

and  2  weeks-old  pen  of  five  Shearling  Sonthdown  Ewes;  bred  by  himself. 

[.Vote  made  by  the  Judges,—-  Tbis  pen  appears  to  be  worthy  of  high  oonnKOATioK ;  but  the 
ewes  do  not  appear  to  be  In  a  state  that  would  allow  us  solBdently  to  examine  them.**  The 
state  of  the  sheep,  to  whidi  the  Judges  refer,  was  the.ntntt  of  IzOmies  whldi  the  ■«<tw»i^ 
had  snatained  by  accidental  fire  on  the  rallwaj.] 

tLosD  Walsinoham  ;  for  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling  Sonthdown 

Ram  ;  bred  by  himsdf. 
fThe  DuKS  of  Richmond  :  for  his  1  year  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling 

Southdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself 
fThe  Duke  of  Richmond  :  for  his  1  year  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling 

Sonthdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
fHENBT  Overman,  of  Weasenham,  near  Rongham :  fbr  his  1  year  and  4-monthft- 

old  Shearling  Sonthdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
IHenkt  Overman  :  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Sonthdown  Ram ;  bred  by 

himsdt 
IHenrt  Overman:  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Sonthdown  Ram;  bred  by 

himself, 
f  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill  Honse,  Highworth :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months- 
old  pen  of  five  Shearling  Southdown  Ewes ;  bred  by  T.  Northeast,  of  Tedworth, 

near  Marlborough. 
*Mx«D  Wauinoham  :  for  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old  pen  of  five  Sheaiiing 

Southdown  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
*6bobgb  Fletcmeb,  of  Shipton-Sollars,  Cheltenham :  for  his  one  year  3  months 

and  2  weeks-old  Cotswold  Shearling  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
*Thoma8  Porter,  of  Bannten,  Cirencester:    for  his  16  months-old  Shearling 

Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himsein 
*WiixiAM  Garne,  of  Aldsworth,  Norlhleach :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 

Cotswold  Shearling  Ram ;  bred  by  himselC 
*Tboma8  Bbaub  Browne,  of  Hampen,  Andoversford,  Glonoestershire :  fi»r  his  2 

years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
^Thomas  Brals  Browne  :  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Cotswold 

Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
^WiixiAM  Hewer,  of  Rill  House,  Northleaeh :  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old 

Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
*WiLUAM  Lane,  of  Broadneld  Farm,  Northlea^ :  for  his  52  months-<dd  Gols- 

wold  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
*Thoma8  Walker,  of  lanworth,  near  Northleaeh:  for  his  2  years  and  3  months- 
old  Cotswold  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
*WiLLiAM  Hewer,  of  Hill  House,  Northleaeh :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 

Pen  of  five  Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
^William  Lane»  of  Broadfield  Farm,  Northleaeh :  for  fa»  16  months-old  Pen  of 

five  Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes ;  bf«d  by  himself. 
fWiLLXAM  Hewer,  of  Hill  House :  for  his  1  year  and  4  monOs-did  Shearling 

Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
t William  Hewer  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ; 

bred  by  himself. 
fTHOMAS  Bealb  Broiwke,  of  Hampen :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  week»-old 

Shearling  Cotswold  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
fGEORQE  Fletcher,  of  Shipton-Sollars,  Cheltenham :  for  bis  3  years  3  months 

and  2  weeks-old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
t  John  Howell,  of  Ewen,  Cirencester :  for  ms  3  years  and  4  months-old  Cotswold 

Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
fTHOMAS  Reals  Browne  :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Fen  of  five 

Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
fTHOMAS  BsALE  Brownb  :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Pen  of  five 

Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
Lewin  Arnold,  of  Tormarton,  Chippenham :  for  his  I  year  and  4  months-old 

Shearling  Cotswold  Ram;  bred  by  himself. 
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Lewim  Abnold  !  for  his  1  year  and  4  mantht^d  Shearling  Cotiwold  Ram ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Lewin  Aunold  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram;  bred 

by  himself. 
Lewin  Arnou)  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Edward  Randt,  of  Sierford:  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling 

Cotswold  Rsm ;  bred  by  himself. 
Edwabd  Handt  :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling  Cotswold 

Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Edward  Handy  :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling  Cotswold 

Itam  :  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Beale  Browne  :   for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling 

Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Beale  Browne  :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling 

Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Beale  Browne  :  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling 

Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Little,  of  Biddestoue,  Chippenham:  for  his  16  months-old  Shearling 

Cotswold  Run ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Kino  Tombs,  of  Longford,  near  Lechlade :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-<^d 

Shearlinff  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Kino  Tombs:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram 

bred  by  himself. 
John  Kino  Tombs:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram 

bred  by  himself. 
John  Kino  Tombs  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram 

bred  by  himself. 
John  Kino  Tombs  :  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling  Cotswold 

Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
George  Fletcher,  of  Shipton-Sollars,  Cheltenham :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and 

2  weeks-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Riam ;  bred  by  himself. 
George  Fletcher:  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  Shearling  Cotswold 

Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
WiLUAM  Hewer,  of  Hill  House :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling 

Cotswold  Ram;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Hewer:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred 

by  himself. 
William  Hewer  :  for  his  I  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred 

by  himself. 
William  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm :  for  his  16  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold 

Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Lane  :  for  his  16  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Lane  :  for  his  16  montlis-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself 
John  Lane,  of  Barton   Hills,  Cirencester:   for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 

Shearling  Cotswold  Ram;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Lame:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram;  bred  by 

himself. 
John  Lane  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shelling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by 

himself. 
John  Lane  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Thomas  Porter,  of  Bannton,  Cirencester:  for  his  16  months-old  Cotswold  Ram; 

bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Porter;  for  his  IC  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram;  bred  by 

himself. 
William  Garne,  of  Aldsworth,  Northend ;  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shear- 
ling Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Garne  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Wzluam  Garne  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred 

by  himself. 
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Wjlltam  Qarne  :  for  hu  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Ootswold  Bam ;  bred 
by  himself. 

William  Smitp,  of  Bibury,  near  Fairford :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Smith,  of  Dibury ;  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  week*K>ld  Shearling 
Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edmund  Ruck,  of  Castle  Hill,  Cricklade:  for  his  I  year  and  4  months-old  Shear- 
ling Cotswold  Ram  '*  Stonehenge ;"  bred  by  himself. 

t George  Adnet,  of  Harley,  near  Much-Wenlock :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 
Shearling  "  Original  Shropshire  "  Southdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

fWiLLiABi  IIuMFRET,  of  Oak-Ash,  Chaddleworth,  Berkshire :  for  his  1  year  and 
5^  months-old  Shearling  Hampshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

fWiLLiAM  HuHFRET,  of  Oidk-Ash:  for  his  3  years  and  S|  months  old  Hampshire 
Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

fJoHN  Washboubne  Brown,  of  Uficott,  near  Swindon :  for  his  3  years  5  months 
and  3  weeks-old  Hampshire  Down  Ram;  bred  by  himself. 

♦William  Rowden  Sbittler,  of  Bishopston,  near  Salisbury :  for  his  1  year  and 
5  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Hampshire  Down  Ewes;  bred  by  himself. 

t  John  Thomas  Francis  Pain,  of  North  Houghton  Manor,  Stoekbridge:  for  his 
1  year  4  months  and  1  week-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Hampshire  Down 
Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

Pigs. 


♦Henry  Blandvord,  of  Sandridge,  Chippenham:  for  his  3  years  and  3  months- 
old  black  (white-faced  and  footed)  Berkshire  large-breed  Boar  '*  Sandridgc  ;*' 

bred  by  himself. 
♦Earl  of  Portsmouth,  of  Hurstboume  Park,  Whitchurch,  Hampshire:  for  his 

1  year  11  months  and  3  weeks-old  black  Essex  small-bred  Boar  ''Othello;** 

bred  by  the  Rev.  Morton  Shaw,  of  Rougham  Rectory. 
♦John  Palmer,  of  Thorlby,  near  Skipton:  for  his  1  year  11  months  1  week  and 

3  daysold  white  Breeding-Sow  **  Victoria,"  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
♦John  Palmer:  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old  white  Breedine-Sow  "Bella," 

of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Townelev,  of  Towneley  Park. 
♦Solomon  Ashton,  of  Peter  Street,  Manchester :  for  his  7  months  and  3  dars-old 

Pen  of  three  white  (blue-skinned)  Breeding  Sow-Pigs  **  The  belles  of  Manch- 

line,"  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
*Georce  Mangles,  of  Givendale,  near  Ripon :  for  his  7  months  and  2  weeks-old 

Pen  of  three  white  Breeding  Sow-Pigs  "Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,"  of  a 

small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
♦Manfred  Biddell,  of  Playford,  ne^r  Ipswich :  for  his  6  months  and  4  davs-old 

Pen  of  three  white  Breeding  Sow-Pigs  *'  Playford,  Ipswich,  and  Snfiblk,"  of 

a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
fREV.  Grenvills  Frodsham  Hodson,  of  North-Petherton :  for  his  8  months 

and  2  days-old  black  Improved-Leicester  Boar  "  Pompey,"  of  a  small  breed ; 

bred  by  J.  French,  of  Haw,  near  Bridgwater. 
fTHOMAS  HoRSFALL,  of  Burley  Hall,  near  Otley :  for  his  1  year  2  months  and 

22  days-old  small  white  Boar  (without  name) :  bred  by  himself. 
fTHOMAS  lIoRSFALL :  for  his  1  year  2  months  ana  22  days-old  small  white  Boar 

**  Wharfdale  Lad ;"  bred  by  himself, 
t  Joseph  Tulet,  of  Tniewell  Farm,  Kei^hley :  for  his  (about)  3  years  and  2  months- 
old  large  white  Breeding-Sow  *'  Miss  Nightingale ;"  bred  by  Joseph  Bland,  of 

Keighley. 
f  John  Calvert,  of  Skipton:  for  his  2  years  and  11  months-old  large  white  (two^ 

spotted)  Breeding-I^w  '*  Bess;"  bred  by  J.  Beauland,  of  Skipton. 
-fGEORGE  Mangles,  of  Giyendale:  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  1  week-old  small 

white  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow  '*  Bracelet ;"  bred  by  himself. 
fGEOROE  Mangles:  for  his  1  year  4  months  and  1  week-old  small  white  Yorkshire 

Breeding-Sow  ;  bred  by  himself. 
fGEORGE  ToRNB^  of  Bartou,  near  Exeter:  for  his  1  year  and  8  months-old  small 

black  Improved-Essex  Breeding-Sow  (without  name^ ;  bred  b;^  himself. 
fRxv.  Henry  George  Baily,  of  Swindon  Vicarage,  Wilts :  for  his  6  months  and 
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3  weeks-oU  Pea  of  timee  biaok  (white-spotted)  Improred-Bttksliire  Breed* 

ing  Sow-Pigs,  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

tMsa  Elizabeth  Pauueb,  of  Madford,  near  Bcfaester :  fbr  ber  7  mondis-old  Pea 
of  three  black  Essex  Breeding  Sow-I^gs ;  bred  b]^  benelt 

WiLUAM  LovEUMo  BftAiLBT,  of  Corffc  Farm,  TayistodE,  near  Barnstaple:  fbr 
his  1  year  9  months  1  week  and  3  days-old  small  black  Breeding-Sow  *'  Gipsy 
Qoeen;"  bred  by  himself. 

Geoboe  Mangles,  of  Givendale:  for  his  4  years  and  11  months-old  ssnall  white 
Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow  **  Miss  ft*own,  2nd  B ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Geoboe  Mangles  :  for  his  2  vears  and  3  months-old  small  white  Yorkshire  Breed* 
ing-Sow  «  Beauty ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Geoboe  Mangles:  for  his  U  months  and  3  weeks-old  small  white  Yorkshire 
Breeding-Sow  "  Miss  Brown,  4th  B ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Geoboe  Mangles:  for  his  7  months  1  week  and  3 days-old  small  white  YoriEshire 
Bieeding-Sow  <<  Lydia;"  bred  by  himself. 

Eabl  of  Radnob,  of  Coleshill  House:  Hm*  his  24  w«eks-old  small Goleshill  Bteed- 
ing-Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

Eabl  op  Rabmob:  fbr  h»  86  we^  and  2  dayi-old  small  Coleshill  Breeding- 
Sow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

BoBBBT  Habbison  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park,  Wi^iton :  for  his  I  jmx  and  8  months- 
old  small  white  Breeding-Sow  '*  Kiss-me-quick;"  bred  by  himselC 

Hbnbt  Scott  Hatwabd  :  of  Folkington,  near  Willingdon,  Sussex :  for  his  1  year 

1  week  and  5  days-old  small  white  Breeding-Sow  '* Primrose;"  bred  by 
himself. 

Henbt  Scott  Havwabd:  for  his  1  year  1  month  and  2  weeks-old  small  iriiite 

BreedingwSow  "  Queen  of  the  Downs ;"  bred  by  himadf. 
WiLLLAM  Hatton,  of  Addiuffham,  near  Otley :  for  his  1  year  2  months  1  week 

and  4  days-old  small  white  Breeding-Sow  "Matchless;"  bred  by  himselt 
WixjJAH  H atton  :  for  his  1  year  9  months  and  2  weeks-old  small  white  Bfeeding- 

Sow  **  Queen  of  Diamonds;"  bred  by  faimseU, 
SoBEBT  LoDEB,  of  the  High  Beeches,  Crawley:  Ibr  his  1  year  1  month  3  weeks 

and  5  days-old  small  Mack  Improyed-EsseE  Bieediag-Sow  ^'Prinoess ;"  bred 

by  himself. 
WiLUAM  Mabden,  of  Pen  Mills,  near  Yeoril :  fbr  his  1  year  sad  11  aioathfi-old 

small  black  Breeding^w  **  NonpareU  ;*'  bred  by  himself. 
WxLUAM  Mabden  :  for  his  I  year  and  11  mootfas-oUl  small  black  Breeding-Sow 

"  Countess ;"  bred  by  himself. 
Duke  or  Bbaufobt,  of  Bodminton:  fbr  his  10  months  and  2  weeks-old  smsll 

white  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  himsel£ 
RiCHABD  Cbosslet,  of  LeYerton  Place,  Manchester:  Ibr  his  2  yean  and  1  week- 
old  "pore-smaU-breed  "  white  Breeding^w  *' Matchless;"  brad  by  Solomon 

Ashton. 
John  Harrison,  Jun.,  of  Heaton-Norris,  near  Stockport :  for  his  2  years  1 1  months 

2  weeks  and  2  days-old  small  white  Breeding-Sow  **  Jenny  Lind;"  bred  by 
himself. 

Thomas  Pain,  of  Laverstock  Hall,  near  Salisbury:  for  his  1  year  and  2  months- 
old  small  black  Hammoon-Dorset  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

Geobge  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter:  for  his  3  months-old  small  black 
Imnroved-Essex  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  John  Farquhabson,  of  Langton,  near  Kandford :  for  his?  2  years  and 
7  months-old  small  black  Essex  Breeding-Sow;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Gbote,  of  Feme  House,  near  Salivary :  for  his  3  years  and  6  months-old 
small  white  Wiltshire  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Gbove  :  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old  small  white  Wiltriiire  Breeding-Sow  ; 
bred  by  William  Dick,  of  GunTille-Tarraut,  Blandford. 

Bev.  Gbenville  Frodsham  Hodson  :  for  his  1  year  2  months  1  we^  and  5  d^yi- 
old  small  black  Improred-Leicester  Breeding-Sow  ''Stella;^  bred  by  himself. 

Samuel  Munbo,  of  East-Stanley  Street,  Salfoid :  for  his  2  years  1  week  and  3  days- 
old  small  white  Breeding-Sow  "  Molly ;"  bred  by  himsdf. 

Sev.  Mobton  Shaw,  of  Rongham  Rectory,  Bury-St^-EdmnDds:  for  his  It  SMnths 
1  week  and  1  day-okl  small  black  ImivoTed  West-Suffolk  BreedhiB-Sow ;  bred 
by  himself. 
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Bbv.  Mobton  Ssaw  :  for  hiB  1  year  and  2  weeks-c^  gmall  black  Imploded  Weit* 
Sofiblk  Breeding-Sow ;  br^  by  himself. 

Bxv.  Mobton  Soaw  :  for  his  1  year  2  weeks  and  2  days-old  small  black  Improved 
West-Soffolk  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

LmuT.-CoLOvsL  Cbablbs  Townelet  :  for  his  1  year  I  month  and  2  weeks-old 
small  white  Breeding- Sow  **  Nancy;"  bred  by  himself. 

Jjksns  Mabbiott,  of  Floore,  near  Weedon :  for  his  1  year  6  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  small  white  ImproTed  Leicester-and- Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow  *'MisB 
Fanny; "  bred  by  himself. 

JiJfSB  Mabbiott:  for  his  3  years  and  10  months-old  small  white  Improved  Lei- 
cester-and-Torkshire  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  Samuel  Wiley,  of  Bransby,  near 
Toi^. 

James  Mabbiott:  toe  his  1  Tear  1  week  and  6  days-old  smaU  white  Improved 
Leioester-and-Yorkshire  Breeding  Sow ;  bred  1^  himself. 

Geobge  Edwabd  Tatlob,  of  Oatlands,  near  Leeds:  for  his  11  months  3  weeks 
and  2  days-old  small  white  Improved  Yoricshire  Breeding-Sow  "  Julie ;"  bred 
by  J.  B.  Stead,  of  Leeds.. 

JoflBPH  WiLUNsoN,  of  Rouodhay ,  near  Leeds :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  1  week- 
old  small  white  Breediag^Sow  ^  Julia ;"  bred  by  himself. 

JoSBFR  WiuuMSOH :  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  1  week-old  small  white  Breeding- 
Sow  "  Janet ;"  bred  by  himself. 

J08EPB  WiuamoN:  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  1  week-old  small  whdte  Breeding- 
Sow  *' Jenny ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Cbisp,  of  Bntl^  Abbey,  Woodbridge:  for  his  3  years  and  3  months-old 
vmali  white  Snffolk  Breeding^Sow  <*  Snow-flake ;"  bred  hy  himself. 

Thomas  Cbisp:  for  hia  2  years  and  1  month-old  amaU  black  Breeding-Sow;  bred 
by  himself. 

Thomas  Cbisp  t  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  small  black  Breeding^^w 
"  Black  Diamond ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Cbisp  :  for  his  3  years  and  1  month-old  small  white  Snfiblk  Breeding-Sow ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Habbt  Cubtis,  of  Hill  Farm,  Fordingbridge :  for  his  3  years  and  2  months-old 
small  white  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow  ^  The  Queen  of  Sheba ;"  bred  by  George 
Mangles,  of  Givendale. 

William  Fisheb  Hobbs,  of  Boxted  Lodge,  Colchester :  for  his  3  yean  and 
4  BMDths-old  small  black  Improved-Essex  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  mmself. 

Whjjam  Fisher  Hobbs:  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  sinall  blade  Improved- 
Essex  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  himsdf. 

William  Fisheb  Hobbs  :  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  small  black  Improved- 
Essex  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Fisnai  Hobbs  :  for  his  10  months  1  week  asd  5  days-old  small  black 
Improved-Essex  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  himself 

William  Fisher  Hobbs  :  for  his  10  months  1  week  and  5  days-old  small  black 
Improved-Essex  Breedisg^Sow ;  bred  br  himself. 

William  Fisheb  Hobbs  :  for  his  10  months  1  week  and  5  days-old  small  black 
Improved  Essex  Breeding-Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Bakeb,  of  Farewell  House,  Chnstchurch :  for  his  6  months  3  weeks 
and  5  daysK^d  small  black  Improved  Hampshire  Breeding-Sow  **  Dtnah ;"  bred 
by  himself. 

WxLUAM  Bakeb:  for  his  3  years-old  small  black  Improved-Hampshire  Breeding- 
Sow  '« Dinah ;"  bred  by  John  Coate,  of  Hammoon,  near  Stnrminster. 

^     [Skam  tf  Pigi.—TkB  JndBei  of  Pigs  faave  recorded  tbe  followlog  general  opinioii  on  their  depirt- 
xnent  of  the  Exhibition  at  Saliabiiry .— •"  We  think  the  show  of  Plfls  reouukaUy  good-'Q 

Farm-Poultry, 

t*BoBEBT  LoDEB,  of  The  Hiffh  Beeches,  Crawley :  for  his  5  months  3  weeks  and 
4  daTS-<^  grey  edoared  Dorking  Cock  and  two  Pnllets ;  bred  by  Mn.  Chart, 
of  Monk's  Gate  Farm,  Horsham,  and  Henry  Peters,  of  Ashfold,  near  Crawley. 

t*JoHV  Ktoslkv  Fowleb,  of  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbary :  for  his  18  weeks-old 
white  Diking  Cock  and  two  Pallets  ^  bred  by  W.  Bnrtt,  of  Weston-Torville, 
Bucks. 
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't^JoBN  KxRSLET  FowLER:  foT  his  22  veeks-old  grey  coloured  Dorking  Cock  and 
two  Pullets ;  bred  by  himEelf. 

't^CHRTSTOPVEB  Smith,  of  Great  Darn(ord,  near  Salisbury :  for  his  14  weeks-old 
coloured  Dorkiog  Cock  and  two  Pullets ;  bred  by  himself. 

t^Mns.  Jake  M.  St.  John,  of  Oakley,  near  Basingstoke:  for  her  5  months  and 
3  days-old  grey  Dorking  Cock  and  two  Pullets ;  bred  by  herself. 

-^^WiLLiAX  Henry  Woodcock,  of  Foulstone,  near  Wilton :  for  his  3  months-old 
grey  Dorking  Cock  and  two  i^iUets ;  bred  by  himself. 

t*FitANCis  Lrtborne  Popham,  of  Littlecott,  near  Hungerford:  for  his  2  months 
3  weeks  and  1  day -old  brown  Dorking  Cock  and  two  Pullets;  bred  by 
himself. 

t*RoBERT  LoDER,  of  thc  High  Beeches,  Crawley :  for  his  2  years  and  2  months- 
old  grey  or  speckled  Dorking  Cock  and  two  Hens;  bred  by  himself. 

f^RoBERT  LoDER :  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old  grey  Dorking  Cock  and  two 
Hens;  bred  by  himself. 

t^JoHN  James  Fox,  of  Devixes :  for  his  (about)  3  years-old  grey  Dorking  Cock 
and  two  Hens ;  bred  l)y  W.  Wright,  of  Widness,  near  Warrington. 

t ^Christopher  Smith,  of  Great  Dnmford:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 
coloured  Dorking  Cock,  and  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  two  coloured  Dorking 
Hens ;  the  Cock  bred  by  W.  Rouse,  of  Wickbam-Market,  and  the  Hens  by 
the  exhibitor. 

t^TnoMAS  Poster,  of  Baunton,  Cirencester:  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old 
grey  speckled  Dorking  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  J.  Lawrence,  of  Green- 
way,  Cheltenham. 

f*  Henry  Fookes,  of  Whitechurch,  Blandford:  for  his  (more  than)  I  yetfr-old 
grey  coloured  Dorking  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  the  breeder  of  the  Cock  stated 
to  be  unknown,  the  Hens  bred  by  the  Exhibitor. 

t  ♦Henry  Smith,  of  The  Grove,  Crop  well-Butler,  Notts,  for  his  grey  Dorking 
Cock  and  two  Hens ;  the  Cock  3  years  and  1  month  old  and  bred  by  Dr.  Hitch- 
man,  of  Mickleoom,  Derby ;  the  Hens  respectively  3  years  2  months  1  week 
and  2  days  old,  and  2  years  1  month  2  weeks  and  3  days,  and  bred  by  the 
exhibitor. 

t^WiLUAM  Henry  Woodcock,  of  Foulstone,  near  Wilton :  for  his  1  year  and 
2  months-old  grey  Dorking  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  the  Cock  bred  by  Robert 
Loder,  of  the  High  Beeches,  and  the  Hens  by  the  exhibitor. 

t^REY.  John  Leyborne  Popham,  of  Chilton  Rectory,  Hungerford:  for  his  1  year 
and  3  months-old  dark-grduse  coloured  Dorking  Cock,  bred  by  himself;  and 
his  two  2  years  and  3  months-old  dark-grouse  coloured  Dorking  Hens,  bred 
by  the  Rer.  S.  Donne,  of  Oswestry. 

t^JoHN  Kersley  Fowler,  of  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury ;  for  his  15  weeks-old 
partridge  or*grouse  Cochin-China  Cock  and  two  Pullets ;  bred  by  himselfi 

f^JoHN  Kersley  Fowler  :  for  his  18  weeks-old  white  Cochin-China  Cock  and 
two  Pullets  ;  bred  by  himself. 

f^JoHN  Thompson,  of  nadminton,  Chippenham :  for  his  4  months  and  I  week-old 
partridge-coloured  Cochin-China  Cock  and  two  Pullets;  bred  by  himself. 

t*JoHN  Weston,  of  Aylesbury:  for  his  5  months  and  1  week-old  white  Cochin- 
China  Cock  and  two  Pullets ;  bred  by  himself. 

t'*'REv.  Grenville  Frodsham  Hodson:  for  his  5  months-old  partridge  Cochin- 
China  Cock  and  two  Pullets ;  bred  by  himself. 

t* Henry  Fookes,  of  Whitechurch,  Blandford:  for  his  1.5  weeks  and  2  days<rfd 
buff  Cochin-China  Cock  and  two  Pullets ;  bred  by  himself. 

I^Henry  Fookes:  for  his  13  weeks  and  2  days-old  buff  Cochin-China  Cock  and 
two  Pullets ;  bred  by  himself. 

*Jo;hn  Kersley  Fowler:  for  his  I  year  and  2  months-old  white  Cochin-China 
Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself. 

*John  Thompson,  of  Badminton :  for  his  (about)  4  yearsold  buff-coloured  Cochin- 
China  Cock  and  Hen,  bred  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie ;  and  his  (about)  2  yean 
and  2  monthsold  buff-coloured  Cochin-China  Hen»  bred  by  Uie  late  Joseph 
Neeld,  M.P. 

*  George  Caleb  Adkins,  of  West  House,  Edgh^ton :  for  his  2  years  and  3  months 
old  partridge  Cochin-China  Cock  and  two  Hens;  breeder  stated  to  be 
unknown. 
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*Ret.  Gvssnux  Fboosbam  Hodsox:  for  Ids  (aboT«)  1  jetiHdd  ptrtridge- 
coloared  Cochin-CThiiia  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  bimself. 

?Mb8.  Uary  Pabkbb,  of  Coaisuitb,  near  Brmmptoo,  Camberiand :  for  ber  2  jears 
acd  1  montb-old  buff  Cocbin>Cbina  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  berself. 

^RsT.  Tbomas  Ltox  Fellowes,  of  Betgbton  Rectory,  Ade:  for  bis  ^supposed  to 
be  about;  3  years-old  bhick  Cocbiu-Ghina  Cock  and  two  Hens;  beliered  to 
bmre  been  bred  in  Tannooth,  and  probably  by  J.  Preston,  or  ftom  bis  stoek. 

^CoARixs  PcsccoABD.  of  Bluut's  Hall,  HaTerhiU :  for  bis  (aboTe)  1  year-old 
partridge  Coehin-Cbiom  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  the  Cock  bred  by  Captain  Fell^ 
ofSc  Switbin's  Lane,  London ;  tbe  Hens  by  tbe  exhibitor. 

^Ghableb  PoacHABD:  for  his  (above)  1  year  old  buff  Cochin-China  Cock  ond 
two  Hens ;  bred  b^  himself. 

^WiLUAX  HsNmx  WooDoocK,  of  FoulsCone:  for  his  (above)  I  year-old  buff 
Cocbin-China  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself. 

f  John  James  Fox,  of  Devises:  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old  dnckwing  Game* 
Cock  and  two  Hens;  bred  by  himself. 

*JoHK  James  Fox :  for  his  (about)  1  year  and  4  months-old 'black-breasted  red 
Game  Cock,  bred  by  W.  Cox,  of  Brailsford,  near  Derby;  and  his  two 
1  year  and  3^  months-old  black-breasted  red  Game  Hens,  bred  by  Henry- 
Brown,  of  Monckton,  near  Swindon. 

^TiaiTiua  Thomas  Bubman,  of  Lynn,  near  Walsall :  for  his  1  year  and  3  months- 
old  black-breasted  red  Game  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself. 

?Mbs.  BIabt  Pabkkb,  of  Coalstaith :  for  her  2  years-old  black-breasted  red  Game- 
cock and  two  partridge-coloured  Game  Hens ;  bred  by  herself. 

^Thomas  Pobteb,  of  Bannton :  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  black-breasted 
Game  Cock,  and  2  years  2  months^ld  black-breasted  Game  Hens ;  bred  by 
himself. 

^Hemrt  Mabshall,  of  Cotprave,  near  Nottingham :  for  his  2  years  and  2  months- 
<dd  black-breasted  red  Game  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself; 

*Ret.  Thomas  Lton  Feixowes  :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  brown-breasted 
red  Game  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself^ 

'CoRNELitTS  Giles,  of  Warminster :  for  his  1  year  1  month  2  weeks  and  4  days-old 
black-and-red  Game  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  J.  Muspratt,  of  Ht^tesbury. 

f  Captain  Hobnbt^  Ii.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage :  for  his  (above)  1  year-old  red 
Game  Cock ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Pobteb,  of  Bannton :  for  his  (about)  2  years  and  2  or  3  months-old 
black-breasted  red  Game  Cock ;  bred  by  Nathan  Dyer,  of  Bredon,  Tewkesbury.. 

*JoBN  Keable,  of  Thatcbaro,  near  Newbury :  for  his  3  years  2  months  and  5  days- 
old  black-breasted  red  Game  Cock ;  bred  by  S.  Trevoir  Dickens,  of  Stokc-hy- 
Biayland.  Colchester. 

*Henby  Marshall,  of  Cotgrave :  for  hi^  3  years  1  month  and  2  weeks-old  black- 
breasted  red  Game  Cock;  bred  by  William  Mellows,  of  Carburton,  Mansfield. 

f George  BoTHAM,  ofWexham  Court:  for  his  I  year  and  1  month-old  golden- 
pencilled  Hamburg  Cock  and  two  Hens;  the  Cock  bred  by  J.  Jeffrey,  of 
Hedgerley,  Bucks,  and  the  Hens  by  the  Exhibitor. 

*Geobge  Calfb  Adkins,  of  West  House:  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old 
golden -pencilled  Hamburg  Cock  and  two  Hens;  breeder  stated  to  be  unknown. 

^Thomas  Pabkbb  MEW,ofWcst-Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight:  for  his  (about)  1  year  and. 
4  months-old  golden-pencilled  Hamburg  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  him^flf. 

*  James  HowABD,lof  St.  John,  Bedford :  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old  golden- 
pencilled  Hamburg  Cock  and  two  Hens ;  bred  by  himself  and  J.  Worrall,  of 
Liverpool.. 

^George  God^bet,  of  Aylesbury :  for  his  7  weeks-old  dark-coloured  Bouen  Drake 
and  two  Ducks ;.  bred  by  John  Weston,  of  Aylesbury. 

f  John  Weston,  of  Aylesbury :  for  his  3  montbs-old  dark-coloured  Rouen  Drake, 
and  his  2  months-old  dark-coloured  Rouen  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 

*JoHN  Weston  :  for  his  8  weeks-old  dark-coloured  Kouen  Drake  and  two  Ducks ; 
bred  by  himself. 

*JoHN  Weston  :  for  his  7  weeks-old  dark-coloured  Rouen  Drake  and  two  Ducks  ; 
bred  by  himself. 

*Henby  Fookeb,  of  Whitechurch :  for  his  13  weeks-old  brown  Rouen  Drake  and 
two  Ducks;  bred  by  himself. 
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MABBionv  of  Floore,  Weedoo:  far  Us  (about)  3  yen^cld  Bomo  Dnktf 
and  two  Docks ;  bred  by  George  Bftthan,  of  Wexham  CoorL 
•Chabues  Ballaxce,  of  Taonton:  ftr  his  1  year  and  4  ■nwrtMi  old  wih^4nA 

ookmrsd  Boven  Drake  and  two  Docks;  bred  by  kioiseUL 
tBoKBBT  LoDSB,  of  The  High  Beeches:  fi>r  his  2  jeais  1  vonth  and  3  mtkM^ 

old  gnj  Dofkiag  Cock ;  bred  by  himself. 
fGaoBCK  BamAM,  of  Wexham  Govt:  te  his  3yean-old  Doling  Cock ;  bred  by 
John  Baily,  of  Moont  Street. 
Wdlliam  FiflHSB  HoBBSy  of  Boxted  Lodge :  for  his  2  ycazs  and  t  monthsmld 


grey  Dorking  Cock ;  bred  br  himsrif 
WiLLiAX  FnBEB  HovBS:  for lus  1  year  and  S  nonth^^hl  gicj Dorking  Oo^; 

bred  by  himself. 
Bey.  Johx  Letbobms  Popkaji,  of  ChiltOD  Rectory :  Ifar  his  9yem  and  Saoathi* 

old  dark-mckled  Dorking  Cock ;  bred  by  himsdil 
John  Fill  Hast,  of  Fishertoo-de-la-Mere,  Heytcsbory:  for  his  2  yeazs  and 

3  months-old  copper-coloored  Torkey  Cock  and  two  Hens;  bred  by  himtrif. 
John  Full  Habt  :  for  his  1  year  and  3  nonlhaoM  brown  Tinkey  Ceck  and  two 

Hens ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Wesioii,  of  Aylesbory :  for  his  2  months-oUL  white  Aylesbnry  Drake  and 

two  Docks ;  bred  bj  himself. 
John  Weston  :  for  his  9  weeks-old  white  Aylesboiy  Dtake  sad  two  Ducki; 

bred  by  himself. 
John  Weston  :  for  his  2  months  and  2  weeksKild  wAite  Ajtabory  Dnke  and 

two  Ducks ;  bred  by  himself. 


IMPLEMENTS^ 


BicHABD  HoBKSBT  and  Bos,  of  Spittlegate,  GrantlLain :  the  Prize  of  Fiye 
SovEBEiGNSy  for  their  BriliiBg-Machme  for  com  and  seeds,  and  for  general 
purposes ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactored  by  themselvea* 

BiCHABD  Gabbett  and  Sons,  of  Leiston  Works,  Saxnmndham :  the  Prise  of 
TfiBEE  SovEBEiONS,  for  their  Combined  General-Purpose  Drill  and  Bioad« 
cast  Manure-Distributor ;  invented  by  Thomas  Ghambera,  Jan.,  and  the 
Exhibitors,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ExhibitoTS. 

Holmes  and  Sons,  of  Prospect-Plaoe  Works,  Norwich :  the  Prise  of  Sbyeh 
SoYEBEioKS,  for  their  Com  and  Seed  Drill,  for  large  occupatiaBS ;  in* 
vented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

BicHABD  HoBHSBY  and  Son,  of  Spittlegate :  the  Prize  of  Two  SovxBBtQHa^ 
for  their  Small-Occupation  Drill ;  invented,  improved,  and  manu&ctured 
by  themselves. 

BicHABD  Gabbett  and  Soira,  of  Leiston  Works :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sote* 
BBioNB,  fo^  their  Exeter-Prize  Lever  Com  and  Seed  Drill,  for  small 
occupations  ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

BiCHABD  IIoBNSBT  and  Son,  of  Spittlegate :  the  Prize  of  Fivx  SovEBXioirai 
for  their  Two-row  Ridge  Drill  for  turnips,  mangold-wurzel,  »nd  maauxe ; 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

BiCHABD  Gabbett  and  Sons,  of  Leiston  Works :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovs- 
BBiGNS,  for  their  Drill  for  seed  and  manures  on  the  ridge ;  invented  and 
manufactured  by  themselves. 

BiCHABD  Gabbett  and  Sons  :  the  Prize  of  Foub  Sovebeignb,  for  their  Com* 
bined  Seed  and  Liquid  Manure  Drop-Drill ;  invented  by  W.  C.  Spooner, 
of  Eling,  near  Southampton,  and  T.  Chambers,  of  Colkirk  Hall,  F^boi* 
horn ;  an^  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors, 
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BiCHABD  Gabbbtt  and  Sons:  the  Prize  of  Eight  SovsBKieNs,  for  their 
Chambers's  Broadcast  Manure-Distributor  ;  invented  by  T.  Chambers,  of 
Colkirk  Hall,  and  improved  and  manuflBctared  by  the  Exhilators. 

Holmes  and  Sons,  of  Prospect-Place  Works :  the  Prize  of  FrvB  SoTKBKzoySy 
for  their  Dry-Manure  Distributor ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  themselves. 

BoBEBT  and  Johh  Bke^s,  of  Bratton,  near  Westbury :  the  Prize  of  Frvs 
SovsBEiOKB,  for  their  Dry-Manure  Dist^butor;  invented  and  manuDao* 
tured  by  themselves. 

Isaac  James,  of  Tivoli,  Cheltenham :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sotebeigbs,  for  his 
270^gallons  liquid-Manuze  Distributor ;  invented  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

BicHABD  Gabbett  aod  Sons,  of  Leiston  Works :  the  Prize  of  Thbeb  Sots- 
BEiONS,  for  their  Horse-Hoe,  adapted  for  every  variety  of  drilled  root  or 
grain  crop,  for  every  description  of  soil,  and  for  hilly  land ;  invented^ 
improved,  and  mani&ctured  by  themselves. 

William  Smith,  of  Kettering :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soysbeiqns,  for  his  Steerage 
Horse-Hoe,  with  double-bar ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

Hugh  Cabson,  of  Warminster :  the  Prize  of  One  Sotsbbign  and  a  half, 
for  his  Wrought-Iion  Horse-Hoe  and  Scuffling  Plough ;  invented,  im- 
proved, ancf  manufactured  by  himself. 

Pbiest  and  Woolnouoh,  of  Kingston-on-Thames:  the  Prize  of  Two  Soys- 
bbions,  for  their  Horse-Hoe ;  invented,  improved,  and  manu&ctured  by 
themselves. 

Edwabd  Hammond  Bbntall,  of  Heybridge,  near  Maldon:  the  Prize  of  0ns 
SovEBEiGN  AND  A  HALF,  for  his  Doublo-Bidge  Hoe  (marked  M  H  C),  or 
one  of  his  Broad-Shares  on  a  small  scale,  adapted  for  hoeing  two  ridges 
at  once ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

BoBGsss  and  Key,  Newgate-Street,  London :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soyebeioks, 
for  their  Beaping-Machine ;  invented  by  C.  H.  MacCormick,  of  Chicago, 
United  States  of  America ;  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Alfbed  Cbosskill,  of  Beverley,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of  Six  Soyebbigks, 
for  his  Beaping-Machine ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

LoBD  Kinnaibd,  of  Bossie  Priory,  Inchture,  Perthshire :  the  Prize  of  Four 
Sovebeignb,  for  his  Beaping-Machine ;  invented  by  C.  MacCormick,  of 
the  United  States  of  America ;  improved  by  the  Exhibitor,  and  manufac- 
tured by  James  Burry,  of  Knap  Works,  Inchture. 

Henby  Clayton,  of  Atlas  Works,  Upper  Park-Place,  Dorset-Square,  London : 
the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovebbigns,  for  his  Eagle  Beaping  and  Mowing 
Machine,  with  automatic  delivery ;  invented  by  J.  H.  Caryl,  of  San« 
dusky,  Ohio,  and  manufactured  by  Nurse,  Mason,  and  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  United  States  of  America. 

William  Dbay  and  Co.,  of  Swan-Lane,  London :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sove-> 
bbigns,  for  their  Mowing  Machine;  invented  by  J.  Catchcome,  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
Exhibitors. 

William  Newzam  Nicholson,  of  Newark-on-Trent :  the  Prize  of  Foub 
Sovebbigns,  for  his  Oue-Horse  Haymaking  Machine;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  himself. 

Babbett,  Exall,  and  Andbewes,  of  Katesgrove  Iron  Works,  Beading :  the 
Prize  of  Thbee  SovebbignB,  for  their  Double-Action  Haymaking 
Machine ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Smith  and  Ashby,  of  Stamford :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeignb,  for  their 
Double- Action  and  Beverae-Motion  Haymaking  Machine ;  invented,  im« 
proved  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Henby  Atwood  Thompson,  of  Lewes :  the  Prize  of  Oni  Soysbeign,  for  his 
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SevcTse- Action  Haymaking  ^lachine;  invented,  impioyed,  and  mann* 
factured  by  himself. 

James  and  Fbedeuck  Howabd,  of  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bedford :  the  Prize 
of  Thbeb  Soykbeioks,  for  their  Horse-Bake,  intended  for  hay,  com, 
stubbles,  or  oonch-grass,  and  for  raking-in  clover  seeds  in  the  spring ; 
invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Bansomes  and  Sms,  of  Ipswich:  the  Prize  of  Three  Soyereigks,  for  their 
Iron  Suffolk  Horse-Drag  Bake ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  themselves. 

Bark  ABA  8  Uret,  of  Voctis  Works,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  Prize  of 
Two  SovERBioxs,  for  his  Tooth- Action  Horse-Bake ;  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  him!>elf. 

Smith  and  Ashbt,  of  Stamford :  the  Prize  of  Oxs  Soverbiov,  for  their  Steel-^ 
tooth  Horse-Bake,  for  ha}',  com,  stubble,  couch-grass,  &c. ;  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

tViLLiAM  Lanoford  Fisheb,  of  Thmpstou,  Northamptonshire :  the  Prize  of 
One  Sovereign,  for  his  Wrought-iron-bar  Horse-Bake;  invented  acd 
improved  by  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Thrapston,  and  manufactured  by  the 
Exhibitor. 

Thomas  Milford  and  Son,  of  Thorverton,  near  CoUumpton,  Devonshire :  the* 
Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  their  Prize  Two-Hoi-se  Waggon ;  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  themse^es. 

John  Kiddle,  of  Donhead  St.  Mary,  near  Salisbury:  the  Prize  of  Two* 
Sovereigns,  for  his  Light  Two-Horse  Waggon  ;  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  himself. 

Alfred  Ceosskill,  of  Beverley :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soverkigns,  for  his 
Pair-Horse  Waggon ;  invented  and  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  and 
manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 

John  Gifford,  of  Horsington,  near  Wincanton:  the  Prize  of  Two  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  Farm  and  General-Purpose  Waggon ;  manufactured  by 
himself. 

fsAAO  James,  of  Tivoli,  Cheltenham :  the  Prize  of  One  Sovereign,  for  his 
Strong,  Tiight,  Two-or- three-Horse  Waggon,  for  agiicultural  and  road 
purposes ;  unproved  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

George  Milford,  of  Thorverton,  near  CoUumpton:  the  Prize  of  One  Sove^ 
REIGN,  for  his  Strong  and  Light  Two-Horse  Waggon :  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  himself. 

William  Busby,  of  NcAvton-le- Willows,  near  Bedale:  the  Prize  of  Two 
Sovereigns,  for  his  Strong  and  Light  Draught-axle  One  or  Two  Horse 
Cart ;  invented  by  J.  ScoU,  of  Brown  Close,  Yorksliii-e,  and  im  pro  veil 
and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 

WiLLLA-M  Ball,  of  Both  well,  near  Kettering :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeignr, 
for  his  Light  One-Horse  Cart ;  invented,  improved  and  manulactured  by 
himself. 

Thomas  Milford  and  Son,  of  Thorverton :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns, 
for  his  One-Horse  Cart,  for  general  farm,  road,  and  harvest  purposes ; 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

James  Woods,  of  the  Suffolk  Iron  Works,  Stowmarket :  the  Prize  of  Two 
Sovereigns,  for  his  One-Horse  Cart  with  jointed  Harvest- Frame ;  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

Alfred  Crosskill,  of  Beverley :  the  Prize  of  One  Sovereign,  for  his  New- 
castle or  Model  One-Horse  Cart,  for  ordinary  Ikmi  and  harvest  work ;  in- 
vented and  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  and  manufactured  by  the 
Exhibitor. 

James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  One  Sovereign, 
for  their  Bedfordshire  One-Horse  Cart,  for  harvest  and  manure  purposes ; 
improved  by,  and  manufactured  for,  the  Exhibitors. 
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Thomas  MaroRD  and  Soks,  of  Thorverton :  the  Prize  of  Foub  Sotsbeigk^ 

for  their  Gnmked-axle  One-Horse  Cart  for  general  purposes;  invented 

and  mana&ctnred  by  themselves. 
William  Busbt,  of  Newton-le- Willows :  the  Prize  of  Foub  Sovebeiqns,  for  his 

One  or  Two  Horse  low-bodied  and  low-shafted  Cart ;  invented  by  William 

Lister,  of  DansaBank,  and  improved  and  manufactuxed  by  the  Exhibitor. 
Albkbt  and  Theodore  Fbt,  of  Bristol :  the  Prize  of  Tbiuub  Sovebbigks, 

for  their  General-Purpose  Crank-axle  Farm-Cart,  for  the  easy  loadins 

and  unloading  of  every  description  of  farm-produce ;  invented,  improvedt 

and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
Alfred  CROssKiLLy  of  Beverley:  the  Prize  of  Two  Soterkioks,  for  his  Cranked- 

axle  Cart ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 
James  and  Frederics  Howard,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovsreioks, 

for  their  Cranked-axle  One-Horse  Cart ;  improved  by,  and  mannfaotured 

for,  themselves* 


MEDALS, 

BoBERT  and  John  Keeyes,  of  Bratton,  near  Westbury :  a  Silver  Medal,  for 
their  Economical  Dry-Manure  and  Seed  Drill,  for  drilling  artificial  manure 
in  its  pure  state  without  admixture  with  ashes ;  invented  and  manufac-* 
tured  by  themselves. 

James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford :  a  Silver  MedaL,  for  their 
Drill-Presser,  intended  to  follow  three  ploughs,  and,  in  addition  to 
pressing  the  furrows,  to  deposit* and  cover  the  seed  at  one  operation; 
improved  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Thomas  Milford  and  Son,  of  Thorverton :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  their  Model 
One-Horse  Cart,  for  general  farm,  road,  and  harvest  purposes,  in  which 
the  shafts  are  attached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  a  straight  line  of 
draught  from  the  axle ;  invented  by  Frank  P.  Milford,  of  lliorverton. 
and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 

Thomas  Pain,  of  Laverstock  Hall,  near  Salisbury :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  his 
Iron  Turf-paring  Plough,  intended  to  supersede  the  old  Breast-plough, 
and  to  cut  and  turn  up  turf  to  any  thickness ;  invented  by  himself,  and 
manufactured  by  Brown  and  May,  of  Devizes. 

Bamubl  Rowsell,  of  Buckland  St.  Mary,  near  Chard :  a  Silver  Medal,  for 
his  American  Iron-pointed  Horse-Rake,  for  collecting  hay,  raking  com, 
or  gathering  stubble ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactuied  by  himself. 

CoTTAM  and  Cottam,  of  St.  Paucras  Iron  Works,  Old  St.  Pancras  Road, 
London :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  their  set  of  Collar-bar  Sheep  Hurdles,  in 
which  the  collars  are  welded  on  the  horizontal  bars,  and  threaded  alter- 
nately through  the  i^>right  bars  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  centre- 
upright  is  retained  in  its  position,  while  the  bars,  being  confined  at  short 
bearings,  and  acting  as  tension-rods,  acquire  double  strength ;  invented 
and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

PSRREAUX  and  Co.,  39,  Mark-Lane,  London :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  their 
Two-and-half-inch  vulcanised  India-Rubber  Pump-Valve,  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  tube  flattened  at  one  extremity  similar  to  the  mouth-piece 
of  a  hautbois,  and  the  thickness  of  the  sides  or  walls  diminishes  gradually 
to  the  top,  where  the  two.  sides  meet  and  form  two  lips,  which  being 
flexible  and  elastic  open  and  close  on  the  slightest  pressure,  and  allow  any 
foreign  substance  in  the  fluid  to  pass  throu^  them  without  interfering 
with  or  deranging  the'action  of  the  valves  ;  mvented  by  Louis  Quillaume 
Perreaux,  of  Paris,  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 
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Bill  i»i  Sxrni,  of  BmrW  Hill  Inn  Works,  Do&y:  s  Sili 
lor  tG«ir  WtDazhi-iroQ  r^beef>-tp:;azli,  oq  Doer  wiieei^ 
T*rTjt  iu  ^^:r^  ^r*^  **  *'^  ^eep  yjm^Jkz  cfwrt  it  or  dizawia^ 
food ;  inTented,  impfrared,  sid  ■nnnfaraired  bf  thcmaelvaL 

fitx^H  CAtsoir,  9i  WanniDSter:  »  Siltke  Msdax^  for  Ihcir  Scsde  Clu 

PpHw,  with  ^ja\AA  lerer  and  |Miil«7,  hf  vbich  die  flonpAe  902^::  a 
donbied,  aiMl  great  pcesnie  obtained  for  kr^  dbcoBs;  iAvaned,  isfc- 
pvoTed,  and  mannfaftared  Inr  himartf. 

JSiMTASD  CocKJET  aod  Sos9,  ol  Frooie-Selwood,  Somenelridie :  a  Ssltts 
MzDAL,  for  th^ir  Cbeefle-makiD^  Apparatiift ;  eoDSsdn^  oC  an  iQpr>T«d 
liouing  bocLer,  enclosed  in  an  inn  case  Lined  with  iie-Uuck ;  a  tttcc^  t::^ 
plated  cfaeeee-tnb  of  120  i^allona  capadtj,  with  a  hoUow  copper  ftia—brrr 
beneath  ita  bottom  for  hot  aivl  cold  water;  aa  well  aa  iroD-pipa  •  wiih 
«ocka  for  ntralating  the  dow  of  water)  ooonecting  the  boiler  i 
ao  arran^'ed  aa  to  provide  means  for  beating  the  air  of  the 
from  the  name  br*iler :  inTented  and  manu factored  bj  thftnari'^ 

E.  A.  FzRRTMAit,  of  FAstry  Vicarat^  Sandwich,  Kent :  a  Silyik  Mir^i,  i:r 
his  .S^If-Kne»iing  Lever-Cham ;  invented  by  himself  and  maaidacr^red 
by  J,  Garin,  of  Oundle. 

Richard  Colemav,  of  Chelmsfoid:  a  Silteb  Kkda^  for  hia  Two-Hcrse 
Potato-DixzcT,  adapted  for  taking  np  drilled  root-en^M,  by  means  of  shares 
l>aniiinii  underDeath  the  roots  or  tnben,  while  forks  revolting  at  the  sazz!e 
time  throw  them  np  to  the  surface ;  invented  by  John  HaDdon,  of  I>oagh, 
and  improved  and  manufactared  by  the  Exhibitor. 


Commfnllattoii^ 


TiM  nMrfe  *  >lgnIfle«''naaLTOonDDr9aa^  aadfbm] 

BxcHAmD  HoRvssT  and  Sok,  of  Spittlegate,  Grantham:  for  their  Ten-row  Com 
and  Seed  Drill,  with  India-mbber  tubes  for  depositing  com  or  seed  on  level 
or  billy  gronod ;  invented,  improved,  and  nuurafoetarad  by  Aemselves. 

^BiCBASD  GAsasTT  and  Sons,  of  Leiston  Works,  Saxmondham :  for  their  Soffolk 
Lever  Cora  and  Seed-Drill,  adapted  for  drilling  all  kinds  of  gtain  and  seeds 
in  rows  at  any  distance  apart,  and  fitted  with  fore-cafriage  steerage ;  improved 
fad  mannfacmred  br  themselves. 

*BiCBAB]>  HoEMSBT  and  Sofi:  for  their  Twdve^ow  Coni-Dti]l«  very  similar  to 
the  Ten-row  drill  above  described ;  invented,  improved,  and  aunufoctored  by 
theroselves. 

'^HoLMXS  and  Sons,  of  Norwich :  for  their  Manure  and  Seed-Drill,  for  flat  cr 
ridsed  work,  having  rollers  for  ridges,  concave  rollers  for  covering  manors 
and  flat-rollers  for  covering  seed,  as  well  as  an  arrangement  by  which  anV 
required  quantity  of  water  may  be  delivered  with  the  dry  maiinre ;  invented, 
improved,  and  maoufiutared  by  themselves. 

^SoBBBT  and  John  Rbevks,  of  Bratton,  Westbnry :  for  their  Four-row  Liquid 
and  Seed-Drill,  for  flat  worik,  capable  of  driUmg  any  kind  of  tluck  manure 
from  cattle-sbedsy  &c.,  or  mixing  aoy  kind  of  artificial  manure  with  water ; 
invented  bv  Thomas  Chandler,  of  Aldbonm,  near  Hungerford,  and  improved 
and  mannnetured  by  the  Bzhibiton. 

*HsNmT  Co«AM  of  Tren^  near  Sherborne,  for  his  light  and  strong  convertible  Cul- 
tivator, to  be  used,  with  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hontes,  as  a  horae-boe, 
broadsoare-oultivator,  scarifier,  drag-harrow,  or  oouch-rake;  invented  and 
manufoctored  by  himself. 

*Jahbs  and  Fkbdkbick  Howabo,  of  Bedford ;  for  their  Horse-Hoe,  intended  for 
one  row  of  turnips,  beans,  &c.,  and  for  three  rows  of  wheat,  with  sliding 
shares,  stirring-grubben,  and  cleansing  harrows;  invented  and  manufiwtured 
by  themselves. 

^JovATBAN  Stalkxe,  of  Penrith.;  for  his  Wronght-iron  Hone-Hoe  or  Steteh 
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t     Orubber,  with  expanding  screws,  to  regulate  its,  width  and  depth;  inTented^  • 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  himselfl 

*HoLMss  and  Sons,  of  Norwich:  for  their  one-horse  three-row  Steerage  Horse- 
Hoe,  for  flat  and  ridged  work,  with  sliding  axles  and  shifting  shafts  on  the 
.     quarter  r  invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves.  !  -^ 

*5Vii«LiA]f  QusBT,  of  Newton-le- Willows:  for  his  Horse-Hoe,  with  three  tines  and 
revolving  harrow,  for  flat  and  ridged  work  \  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  himself. 

*JUn8ome8  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  for  their  Wrought-iron  Horse-Hoe  for  ridged 
work,  with  harrows  attached*  having  a  triangular  hoe  in  front  and  curved 
cutter  on  each  side,  and  being  easily  adjusted  to  the  required  width  ;  invented, 
improved*  and  mann^MStured  by  themselves. 

^Mappi^ebeck  and  Lows,  of  Birmingham :  for  their  Expanding  Horse-Hoe,  with 
one  wheel,  a  set  of  hoes,  and  a  set  of  grubber-tines ;  improved  and  manu&c- 
tured  by  themselves. 

*]BuBOBS8  and  Key,  of  New^te-Street,  London:  for  their  Beaping-Machine ; 
invented  by  C  H.  M'Comuck,  of  Chicago,  and  improved  and  manufactured 
by  themselves. 

^WiujAM  Daat  and  Co.,  of  Swan-Lane,  London:  for  their  Beaping-Machine ; 
invented  by  John  Palmer,  of  Stockton  ;  improved  (and  now  provided  with  a 
side-delivery)  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

^William  Nbwzam  Nicaouion,  of  Newark-on-Trent :  for  his  Haymaking 
Machine*  fitted  with  double  tubular-iron  shafls,  for  two  horses  abreast,  with 
annular  gearing  for  backward  motion,  improved  arrangement  to  prevent  the 
coiling  or  clogging  of  the  hay,  and  four  sets  of  fork^eads;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manu&ctured  by  himself. 

*  WJ^«LTAM  WnjjAHs,  of  Bedford :  for  his  Lever  Horse-Bake,  having  a  square  bar 
running  through  the  heads  of  the  teeth,  by  which  they  are  raised ;  invented, 
improved,  and  manufiictured  by  himself. 

^OHN  CoopEB  and  Co.,  of  Ipswich :  for  their  Self-acting  Counter-balance  Lever 
Horse-Bake,  adapted  for  hay,  com,  twitch,  or  grass-stubble ;  the  teeth  having 
each  its  own  counter-balance,  adjusting  themselves  more  readily  on  that 
account  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  land ;  lightness  of  draught  and  freedom 
from  collection  of  soil  with  the  com  being  thus  attained ;  while  a  lad  can  lift 
and  dear  the  leverage  with  stopping  the  horse :  invented  by  7?homas  Smith,  of 
Bradfield,  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

^Joseph  Mabtchubch  and  Son,  of  Haverfordwest :  for  their  Self-acting  Horse- 
Bake,  without  springs  or  cog-wheels,  the  teeth  being  relieved  of  their  load  by 
the  motion  of  the  horse,  and  may  be  managed  by  one  lad,  walking  before, 
behind,  or  at  the  side  of  the  rake,  without  his  treading  upon  the  raked  hay ; 
invented  and  iniproved  by  William  Marychurch,  and  manufactured  by  tha 
Exhibitors. 

^Gboroe  Miuobd,  of  Thorverton:  for  his  light  and  stnng  Two-horse  Waggon, 
capable  of  carrying  50  cwt. ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

«ALFBEa>  CB068KILL,  of  Beverley :  for  his  light  and  strong  Pair-horse  Waggon^ 
with  break  which  the  driver  can  put  in  action  by  turning  a  handle  as  he 
walks  alongside  the  horses ;  invented  and  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  and 
manuflictuJred  by  the  Exhibitor.. 

♦William  Mat  and  Co.,  of  Swan-Lane,  London:  foV  their  light  Two-horse 
Waggon,  adapted  for  farm*  road,  and  harvest  purposes ;  invented,  improved* 
and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

♦WiixiAM  Dbat  and  Co..:  for  their  Light  Van^  with  pole  and  shafts,  and  light 
waterproof  covering ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufkctured  by  themselves. 

*Aathub  SiiiOoCK,  of  Chippenham :  for  his  light  and  strong  Onehorse  Cart,  of 
oak  framework,  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  with  tipping  apparatus ; 
invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

^Gbokoe  Multobd,  of  Thorverton :  for  his  strong  and  durable  One-horse  Cart, 
with  tipping  apparatus,  invented  by  George  Milford,  jun.,  the  cart  adapted  for 
being  well  balanced  on  the  horse,  elevated  for  throwing  out  manure  in 
different  heaps,  and  its  weight  lessened  on  tbe  horse  when  descending  steep 
hiiU ;  inYeoted,  imprpTe^  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor.  r 
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Hodd-Ctft,  adapted  lor  all  porpoaec^  and  to  cany  90 

apriD^  tipper  and  ^pptaaa^kaBbcfi ,  imciitedy  unpnyvcd,  and 
lnBid£ 

•BATBiaiidSoai,  of  ftaaiford:  Ibrtlidr  oak-ftuMd  One^one  8eoii&  Ovi, 
tipping  appaxatofy  and  intcBded  to  ant  all  rei|iiifcucuts  of  &xib 
work ;  imrcoted,  fanprored,  aad  manafiKtnred  hj  thfiwHta. 

^WnxiAJi  CaowLcr  and  Som^  of  Newport-PSi^pi^ :  fiir  tiwir  li^ 
Newport  Cart  ibr  gcnetal  purpoiei,  vith  tippiag  appantvs 
ladden,  eoomlete,  ud  capable  of  carrying  1|  too;  ioTcoted,  i 
■laaiiiactiirea  by  thcBaelTei. 

*A£BeBT  and  Tbeodobb  Fbt,  of  Bristol:  for  thdr  nnply-coaslmeted  Newport 
Gtfty  fitted  wttb  coBmodioaa  barresting  ladders  and  adapted  for  exportadoB 
to  tbe  Colonief ;  inrented,  improredf  and  nuuraactuied  bj  tbemaehrea. 

^WuxiAX  BaowH  and  CwAmum  N.  Mat,  of  Derizes:  for  tbeir  One-hone  Ghi» 
nmple,  stnmg,  plain,  and  oaefnl,  adapted  for  ordinary  &nn-work,  and  npahlr 
of  carrying  90  ewt. ;  improred  and  mannfiKtnied  by  tbemelTea. 

^Saxtcl  Gamm,  of  Serenbamptoo,  near  Higbwortb,  WUtibiie:  for  his  liglit  and 
ftroDg  One-hoTM  Cart,  for  general  porpofies,  with  tipping  apparataa;  mw^atteA 
and  maanfoctnred  by  btmselfl 

*JoHn  Eatok,  of  TwTwell  Works,  Thrapston :  for  bis  One-borw  Cart  vitk 
barrest  eares  complete,  tipfnng  apparatus,  and  sdf-acting  tail-board,  JBtendeJ 
for  general  fkrm  purposes ;  improred  and  manabctnivd  by  bimself. 

^Bernhabd  Sajhtelsox,  of  Banbury:  for  his  Tnmip-'niinner,  adapted  for 
thinning  out  turnips  and  other  green  crops  on  the  flat  or  ridce,  at  any  re^oired 
distance,  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  easily  raised  up  where  the  plants  do 
not  require  thinning ;  iuTented  by  Thomas  Hnckvale^  of  Choice  HiB, 
manu6^etnred  by  the  Exhibitor. 

*Bf7BCES8  and  Ket,  of  Newgate^treet,  London:  for  their  American  Flatfii 
BeehiTe,  adapted  for  Tentilating  the  series  of  hiTcs  employed,  for 
ferring  the  bees  as  often  as  required,  for  feeding  them  during  winter  and 
spring,  and  for  removing  the  filth  without  disturbing  them,  while  the  honej 
made  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  bees  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  hives  ; 
invented  br  Silvester  Davis,  of  Caremont,  in  the  United  States  of  America* 
and  mannuctured  br  the  Exhibitors. 

^Edward  Weir,  of  16,  Bath-place,  New  Road,  London:  for  an  American  Float- 
ing-Ball Washin^Macbine,  capable  of  washing  six  shirts,  or  an  eqnal 
quantity  of  lineo,  m  five  minutes  ;  invented  by  UoUings worth,  of  Indiana,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  manufactured  by  B.  Moore  and  Co^  of 
133,  High  Holborn,  London. 

*PnjLTP  JoHKaroir,  of  292,  Oxford-Street,  London:  fbr  his  Ajsortmcnt  of 
Chums. 

*THonA8  Richards,  of  Wincanton:  for  his  series  of  Circular-fronted  Cooking 
Ranges ;  invented  and  improved  by  himself,  and  manufactured  by  the  Coal* 
brookdale  Company,  Shropthire. 

*JoBN  James,  of  115,  Leadenhall-Street,  London;  for  his  One-hundrcdweig^ 
Weij^hing-Machine,  or  simple  modification  of  a  steelyard,  fitted  to  a  strong 
vertical  support,  with  scoop-scale  attached  for  weighing  potatoes  and  other 
root-crop^  or  coals,  &c.;  invented  and  manofoetured  by  James  and 
Malcolm. 

^BuROBBB  and  Ket,  of  Newgate-Street,  London:  for  their  Foroe-and-Lift  Pump,  or 
Farm  FireEngine,  with  iron  barrels,  ordinary  plungers,  and  brass  inlet  and 
outlet;  invented  by  Kase,  of  America,  improved  and  mannfoctured  by  the 
Exhibitors. 

*CoTTAM  and  Haxxek,  of  Winsley-Street,  Oxford  Street,  London:  fur  their 
assortment  of  Stable-Fittings ;  improved  and  manufactured  bv  themselves.  ^ 

«  James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bedford :  for  their 
Set  of  Iron  tubular  Whipple-trees,  intended  for  a  fooi^horse  team,  all  drawing 
from  the  same  common  middle-chain  passed  round  a  pulley  on  the  head  of  the 
plough,  or  other  implement ;  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Twoeddalc^  and  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

*Gbee!IIng  and  Co.,  of  the  Victoria  Iron  Works,  Oxford-Street,  Manehieiter:  for 
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their  strong  and  tenacious  jet-Yarnishcd  iron-wire  SlieepfokL  Feaee  (marked 
No.  7  b);  manp  factored  by  themselTes. 

*  WiLUAX  Pbocktbb  Stanlbt,  of  Pcterborongh :  for  bis  Hand  Sack-Barrow  and 

Sack-Raiser,  intended  to  be  nsed  with  steam-thrashing  machines,  and  stated  to 
save  the  labour  of  one  man  a-day ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
bimielf.. 
^Barnard  and  Bishop,  of  Norwich :  for  their  Cast-iron  WateivCock,  for  water- 
butts  and  tanks;  improved  and  manufactured  by  Gidney  and  Son,  of 
Dereham. 

*  Joseph  Gbzppeb,  of  Colchester :  for  his  Wrought-iron  Sheep  or  Cattle  Trough, 

on  wheels,  easily  moved  by  a  boy  from  place  to  place  when  filled  with  S5 
gallons  of  water,  and  not  bable  to  be  turned  over  or  broken ;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  himself. 

^Thoxas  Gxbbs  and  Co.  (seedsman  to  the  Uoyal  Agricultaral  Society  of  England), 
comer  of  Halfmoon-Street,  Piccadilly,  London :  for  their  Collection  of  Seeds 
and  Roots. 

fHouf EB  and  Sons,  of  Norwich :  for  their  Com  and  General-Purpose  Drill ;  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

tHoucES  sod  Sons:  for  their  Com  and  Seed  Drill  for  smaller  ooQupaUons;  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

tJoHN  Gbeen,  of  Saffron- Waldeu:  for  his  Horse-Hoe  ;  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  himself. 

t Albert  and  Theodore  Fry,  of  Bristol:  for  their  iron  JIorse-Hoe  for  green 
crops,  especially  adapted  to  work  horizontally  on  hill-sides ;  invented  by  R. 
Cosens,  of  Pilton,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

t William  Drat  and  Co.,  of  Swao-Lane,  London:  for  their  Reaping-Machine: 
invented  by  Obed  Hussey,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

fRoBERT  Lane,  of  Cirencester :  for  his  One-horse  Cart  for  agricultural  purposes, 
capable  of  being  tipped  before  or  behind  to  any  elevation,  the  wheels  oeing 
high  and  the  bmy  low  ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

t  John  Kendell,  of  Cashmoor,  near  Blandford :  for  his  Two-horse  broad  and  low 
Gloucestershire  Waggon,  adapted  for  road  and  harvest  purposes ;  improved 
and  manufactured  by  himself. 

tRiCHARD  Read,  of  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London :  for  his  Stand  of  Hydraulic 
and  other  apparatus,  namely.  Fire  and  Watering  Engines,  Garden  Pumps, 
Syringes  and  Tobacco-fumigators,  and  Choke-probangs  and  lojecting-instra- 
ments  for  cattle  and  hordes ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

fCHARLEB  Powell,  of  Ticehnrst,  near  Hurstgreen :  for  his  Four-row  Depositor 
Hand  Bean-Dibble ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

tCoiTAM  and  Cottax,  of  Old  Sl  Pancras  Road,  London:  for  their  fhll-sized 
Model  of  a  Stall,  fitted  up  to  show  the  swing^manger ;  invented  by  Professor 
Vamell,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College^  Iiondon,  and  manufactured  by  the 
Exhibitors. 

t  James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket:  for  his  Asphalting  Apparatus,  for  laying  down 
asphalt  flooring,  paths,  &c.;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

t  William  Bdbbt,  of  Newton-le-Willows :  for  his  Implement  for  topping  and 
tailing  tumips;  invented  by  William  Lister,  of  Dunsa  Bank,  and  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 

fHiLL  and  Smith,  of  Bnerley,  near  Dudley :  for  their  Selection  of  Premium  Iron 
Hurdlot,  made  of  the  best  Sta£fordshiro  wrought-iron,  by  machinery,  in  a  cold 
state ;  invented  and  manufactured  bv  themselves. 

t Arthur  Lton,  of  Windmill-Street,  Finsbury,  London:  for  his  Machine  for 
cutting  or  mincing  meat,  fish,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  cutting  sausage-meat,  and  at 
the  same  time  filling  the  sausage  skins ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  himself! 

t Benjamin  Fowler,  of  Whitefriars-Street,  London:  for  the  Valve-Box  in  a 
Double-barrel  portable  Foroe  and  Irrigating  Pump  for  farm  purposes ;  in- 
vented by  Stephen  Holman,  of  Deptford,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by 
B.  Fowler  and  Co. 

fWALLis  and  Haslam,  of  Basingstoke ;  for  their  Machine  for  drilling  iron  by 
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hand  or  other  power,  capable  of  being  easily  Worked  by  a  boy,  aad  intentied 
for  manufacturers,  for  gentlemen  who  have  woik  done  on  their  own  estates  ; 
invented,  improved,  and  manulactnred  by  the  Exhibitors. 

fBuROBBS  and  Ksr,  of  Newgate-Street,  London :  for  an  American  Botary  One- 
horse-power,  adapted  fbr  working  chaff^ngines  and  mills,  and  for  pumping 
water,  &c. ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  Isaac  Hartas,  of  Wrelton,  near 
Pickerinff. 

t  Jambs  and  FaEDiaaiCK  Howard,  of  Bedford:  for  their  Oval-Iron  Ploogh-Conltery 
invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

t'WitxiAM  Crowley  and  Sons,  of  Newport-Pa^ell :  for  their  Set  of  Newport 
Hames,  for  general  purposes;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
themselves. 

fHENRY  Atwood  Thompson,  of  Lewes:  for  his  Workman's  Bevel  for  laying 
drain-pipes ;  invented  and  manuikctured  bv  himself. 

fPETBR  Lawson  and  Son,  of  Edinburgh  and  London :  for  their  Collection  of 
Seeds. 

fTfiOMAS  Bioo,  of  Great  Dover-Street,  Sonthwark :  for  the  cradle  in  his  moveable' 
Sheep-Dipping  Apparatus,  on  wheels,  in  which  the  sheep  is  placed,  and  thus 
pre  vented,  from  struggling,  and  its  back  from  coming  into  contact  with  any' 
deposit  of  composition  in  the  tub ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

tBuRNET  and  Bellamy,  of  Mill- Wall,  London :  for  their  Wrought-iron  Cattle- 
Trough  ;  invented  and  manufactured  themselves. 

IEdwin  Allan  Athawes,  of  63,  Blackfriars-Road,  London:  for  his  cast-steel  Per- 
colator-Fork,  with  central  tine  longer  and  more  advanced  than  the  lateral 
ones,  and  of  peculiar  leverage,  for  me  purpose  of  penetrating  and  loosening ' 
the  soil,  and  of  promoting  trough  it  deep  down  to  the  roots  of  growing  crops 
the  circulation  of  air  and  moisture ;  invented  by  himself  and  manufiu^tiired 
by  Parkes  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham. 

tCHARLBs  Powell,  of  Ticehurst :  for  a  Set  of  Three  Steel  Draw-Shave  Hoes,  by 
which,  it  is  stated,  one  man  can  hce  upwards  of  an  acre  in  a  day  ;  manufiic- 
tured  by  himself. 

fBANSOMBS  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  for  a  Set  of  Stable-Fittings,  by  which  any  place 
enclosed  b^  four  falls  and  a  roof  may,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  without  me- 
chanical aid,  be  converted  into  a  convenient  loose-box ;  invented  by  J.  A. 
Bruce,  of  Gwyrch  Castle,  Ireland;  improved  and  mann&ctured  by  the 
Exhibitors. 

James  Hudson, 

Secrttary. 
London^  August^  1857. 
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ESSBBS  m\S  Itteportt.— PRIZES  FOR  1858.— All  Prizes  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition. Competitors  will  be  expected  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
heads  enumerated. 


L   MIOROSOOFZO  INVESTIGATIOK. 

Fifty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 
Results  of  Microscopic  Observatio^i  applied  to  the  Vegetable 
Physiology  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  not  thought  desirable  to  confine  the  observer  too  strictly  to  any 
particular  line  of  research,  the  only  necessary  limitation  bein^,  that 
the  plants  to  be  examined  and  reported  upon  shall  be  selected  from 
those  commonly  cultivated;  such  as  the  cer«a&,  or  those  usually 
known  under  the  names  of  pu^se,  root,  and  fodder  crops.  The 
structural  formation  of  these  plants — their  ordinary  vital  processes 
— modifications  of  the  above  induced  by  climatic  influences  or  the 
application  of  manure — nlorbid  chatiges  of  their  tissues  consequent 
iipon  the  attacks  of  insects  or  disease, — would  all  prove  extensive 
.and  interesting  fields  of  inquiry ;  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  writers 
themselves  to  sMect  thuse  particular  branches  of  the  subject  on 
which  they  are  able  to  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  original 
information. 

n.   FABMING  OF  8HB0PSHIBE. 

Fifty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  by  the  Society  for  the  best  Account 

of  the  Farming  of  Shropshire. 

Describing  the  physical  features  of  the  County^  its  Rivers,  Geological 
Sections,  and  peculiarities  of  Agricultural  Practice  on  Light  and 
Heavy  Soils  respectively ;  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Farms  of  particular 
note ;  principal  Markets ;  recent  Changes  of  Population ;  character 
of  Live  Stock ;  notice  of  former  Agricultural  Reports  of  the  County  ; 
Improvements  since  Kennedy  and  Granger's  Survey  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  Changes  in  progress,  or  still  needed. 

Zn.   THE  OBANN£L  ZSXANDS. 
TwENTT-FivE  SOVEREIGNS  wiU  be  given  for  the  best  Report    on 
the  Agriculture  ofthe  Islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  Sark. 

The  leading  physical  features  of  each  should  be  given :  character  of  the  Soil ; 
its  Agricultural  Tenures  ;  size  of  Farms,  as  well  as  various  modes  of 
cultivation,  describing  any  peculiarities  of  local  practice ;  Imple- 
ments; Live  Stock;  Dairy  Management;  Imports  and  Exports  of 
Farming  Produce;  Population;  reference  to  former  Agricultural 
Surveys,  or  notices  of  a  like  character ;  Agricultural  changes  in  pro- 
gress, or  needed. 
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IT.  DBXLLIN0  OOBN  AT  l>IFFESX3rr  WIDTHS. 

Tex  Sovebkigks  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the  result  of 
driliing  wheat  at  different  widths  with  the  same  quantities  of 
seed,  and  also  with  different  quantities  of  seed  per  acre. 

The  following  set  of  e^xrriments  is  reoommended,  but  competitors  will 
be  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  other  which  will  furnish  the  infonxuitiori 
required.  The  trial  plots  must  not  contain  less  than  half  an  acre 
each: — 

Plots  1,  2,  3,  drilled  at  12  inches  from  row  to  row  with  4,  6,  and 
8  pecks  of  seed  jier  acre,  respectively. 

Plots  4  and  5,  at  10  inches  from  row  to  row,  with  6  and  8  i^cks 
respectively. 

Plots  6  and  7,  at  8  indies  from  row  to  row,  with  6  and  8  ]echs 
respectively. 

▼.   MANAOXaCENT  OP  BHEEDIKO  CATTUL 
TwENTT  Sovereigns  will  be  given   for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
Management  of  a  Herd  of  Breeding  Cattle,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  kind  of  diet,  the  treatment,  and  the  condition 
best  calculated  to  ensure  regular  fecundity  and  successful  | 

gestation ;  and  on  the  causes  which  operate  adversely  in  par-  | 

ticular  seasons.  i 


Reports  or  Essays  competing  for  the  Prizes  must  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  on  or  before 
March  1,  1858.  Contributois  of  Papers  are  requested  to  retain  Copies 
of  their  Communications,  as  the  Society  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return, 

Hulks,  &c 


VI.   BIAKUBIKO  6BAS8^LAin>. 

TwBKTT  SovEKEiGHS  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Grass  Land  by  the  use  of  difierent  manures  or 
nianurial  substances.  Quantities  and  cost  must  be  stated,  as 
.well  as  the  time  and  mode  of  application. 

Vn.   LABGX:  AKD  SMALL  FABMS. 
TwERTT  SovEBEiGNS  Will  be  given  for  the  best  Esf^y  on  the  Com- 
parative Advantages  of  Large  and  Small  Farms,  whether 
adapted  for  Dairy,  Arable,  or  Grazing  purposes. 

▼HL   ANY  OTHER  AOBICULTTTBAL  SUBJECT. 
Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  any  other 
agricultural  subject. 
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BULES  OP  COMPETITION  FOB  PBIZE  ESSAYS. 


1.  All  infonnation  contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded  on  experience 
or  observation,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books  or  other  souroes.  Com- 
petitors are  requested  to  use  foolscap  or  large  letter  paper,  and  not  to  write  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed  to  a  stated  scale, 
shall  accompany  writings  requiring  them. 

3.  All  competitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  sealed  cover, 
on  which  only  their  motto,  the  subject  of  their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that 
subject  in  the  Prize  List  of  the  Society,  shall  be  written.* 

4.  The  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Coxmcil  for  the  time  bein^shall  open 
the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  thS  Prize  has 
been  awarded  is  ^vritten,  and  shall  declare  the  name  of  the  author. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  empowered  to 
open  the  motto-paper  of  any  Essay  not  obtaining  the  Prize,  that  he  may  think 
likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's  objects ;  with  a  view  of  consulting  the 
writer  confidentially  as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  Essay  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Journal  Committee. 

6.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining  Prizes  shall  belong  to  the  Society, 
who  shall  accordingly  have  the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
Essays ;  and  the  other  Essays  will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
writers ;  but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

7.  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless  they  consider  one  of 
the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

8.  In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately  detailed. 

9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by  which  calculations 
are  to  be  made. 

10.  No  prize  shall  be  given  for  any  Essay  which  has  been  already  in  print. 

11.  Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  successful 
candidate. 

12.  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  house  of  the 
Society. 


*  Competitors  are  requested  to  write  their  motto  on  the  enclosed  paper  on  which 
their  names  are  written,  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Addrbss  of  Letters. — ^The  Society's  office  being  situated  in  the  new  postal  dis- 
trict designated  by  the  letter  \V«  members,  in  their  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary,  are  requested  to  subjoin  that  letter  to  the  usual  address. 

Genkhal  Mebtino  in  London,  on  Saturday,  May  22, 1858,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

CouNTBT  MssnNo  at  Chester,  in  the  week  commencing  Monday,  July  19»  1858. 

General  Mebtino  in  London,  in  December,  1858. 

MoMTBXT  Council  (fbr  transaction  of  business),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  every  month,  excepting  January,  September,  and  October :  open 
only  to  Members  of  Cooaeil  and  Governors  of  the  Society. 

Wbeklt  Council  (for  practical  communications),  at  12  o'clock  on  all  Wednesdays 
in  February,  March,  April,  May,  June*  and  July,  excepting  the  first  Wednesday 
in  each  of  those  months,  and  during  adjournment :  open  to  all  Members  of  the 
Societ}r,  who  are  particularly  invited  by  the  Council  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege.  ' 

Adjournments. — The  Council  adjourn  over  Easter  week,  and  occasionally  over 
Passion  and  Whitsun  weeks;  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  Aujpst  to  that  in 
November;  and  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday 
in  February. 

Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. — ^Members  have  tfae  privilege  of  applsring  to 
the  Veterinary  Committee  of  uie  Society ;  and  of  sending  animals  to  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  ihey  were  subscribers  to  tfae 
College.—(Statement  of  Members'  Veterinary  Privileges  given  in  Journal* 
vol.  XI.,  Appendix,  pp.  viii,  ix;  vol.  XII.,  Appendix,  p.  iv;  vol.  XIIL* 
Appendix,  p.  xxxiv ;  voL  XIV.,  Appendix,  p.  v ;  and  may  be  had  separately 
on  application  to  the  Secretary.) 

Local  Cheques:  requested  not  to  be  forwarded  for  payment  in  London;  but 
London  Cheques,  or  Post-oflfice  Orders  (payable  to  "James  Hudson"),  to  be 
sent  in  lieu  of  them.  Members  may  conveniently  transmit  thdr  Subscriptions 
to  Uie  Society,  by  requesting  their  Country  Bankers  to  pay  (through  their 
London  Agents)  the  amount  at  the  Society's  Office  (No.  12,  Hanover  S<]^nare, 
London),  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  when  official  reoeipti,  signed 
by  the  Secretary,  will  be  given  for  such  payments. 

New  Members. — Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Sodetr  must  be  pro- 
posed by  a  Member ;  the  proposer  to  specify  in  writing  the  rail  name,  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the  candidate,  either  at  a  Council  meet- 
mg,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

Packets  bt  Post. — Packets  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  length,  width,  or  depth, 

consisting  of  written  or  printed  matter  (but  not  containiog  letters  sealed  or 

open),  if  sent  without  envelopes,  or  enclosed  in  envelopes  open  at  each  end, 

inay  be  forwarded  by  the  inland  post,  if  stamped,  at  the  following  rales; — 

For  a  packH  not  exoMdiiiK  4  owicet  Cw  quarter  of  a  poaiid)  •    •    •  Ipeooy. 

„  „  n         9     n      (or  half  a  pound)       ....  2  pence. 

„  w  M        16      M      roroneponnd) 4     ». 

.  „  „       24     „      (or  one  pound  and  a  half)    •    •  S    w 

„  M  n'  *   32     „      (or  two  pounds) 8     » 

[And  80  on  In  the  proportion  of  8  oonces  for  each  additional  Sd.] 


*«*  Members  may  ohtain  on  applteation  to  the  Secretary  eopiet  of  an  Abctmrt  of  Che  Charter 
and  Bve-LawB,  of  a  SUtement  of  the  General  Objeeli^  fte.,  of  the  Seeicty.  aad  of  ether 
printed  papera  conneeted  with  ipecial  depaitmenta  of  the  Sedety'a  bminits. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 

12,  KiNOYBB  Squabb,  Friday,  Decekber  11,  1657* 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Society  has  gained  since  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  150 
new  members  on  its  list,  and  consists,  at  the  present  time,  of — 

83  Life  Grovemors, 
135  Annual  Governors, 
908  Life  Members, 
4074  Anoual  Members,  and 
18  Honorary  Members, 

5218 

The  Council  have  unanimously  elected  Viscount  Eversley  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

The  funded  capital  of  the  Society  stands  at  9264/.  8&  lid.  in 
the  New  Three-per-cents.  Stock. 

Professor  Way,  the  Consulting-Chemist  of  the  Society,  having 
tendered  his  resignation  of  that  office,  which  the  Council  have 
accepted,  a  special  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  report  to 
the  Council,  in  February  next,  their  recommendation  of  the 
arrangements  to  be  adopted  for  the  dischat^e  of  the  duties  of 
that  appointment. 

Professor  Simonds,  the  Veterinary-Inspector  of  the  Society,  has 
made  his  report  to  the  Council  of  his  observations  and  investiga- 
tions abroad,  on  the  occurrence  and  nature  of  the  Cattle-plague 
in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  confines  of  Poland ;  and  a  counterpart 
of  that  report  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Highland  and  Agricut 

/2 
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tural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Royal  A^icnltaral  Im- 
provement Society  of  Ireland.  Professor  Simonds  has  also  made 
several  verbal  reports  to  the  Council  on  his  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  diseases  which  have  broken  out  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  among  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  Salisbury  Meeting  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
assemblages  of  live-stock  and  implements  ever  held  in  this 
country.  Almost  uniform  excellence  distinguished  the  several 
classes  of  animals  exhibited,  while  the  implements  were  marked 
by  a  high  d^ree  of  simplicity  combined  with  efficiency.  The 
Show  itself  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  by  the  Society, 
and  was  attended  by  a  greater  number  of  visitors  than  oo  any 
former  occasion.  The  success  of  that  meeting  affords  to  the 
Council  a  well-grounded  assurance  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
Society's  operations  in  carrying  out  the  great  national  objects  for 
which  it  was  founded ;  and  encourages  them  in  their  continued 
endeavours  to  render  the  future  country  meetings  •still  more  effec- 
tive, without  infringing  to  an  injurious  extent  upon  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Society.  In  order  to  combine  these  objects  the 
Council  have  under  consideration  the  adoption  of  several  plans 
which  appear  likely  to  lead  to  improved  arrangements  in  the 
Country  Meeting  department  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Salisbury  and  the  Local  Committee  co-operated  most  cordially 
with  the  Council  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  Meeting  and 
bringing  it  to  so  successful  an  issue;  and  the  Members  were 
indebted  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  for  the  reception  he 
gave  them  at  Wilton ;  to  Mr.  Rawlence  and  Mr.  Squarey,  for  the 
inspection  of  their  water-meadows  ;  and  to  the  latter  gentleman, 
for  the  interesting  lecture  he  delivered  on  the  occasion,  in  ex- 
planation of  their  construction  and  peculiar  value ;  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Mills  for  his  invitation  to  inspect  the  light-land 
system  of  Wiltshire  farming,  as  carried  out  on  his  own  extensive 
farms  in  that  county. 

The  Country  Meeting  to  be  held  next  year  at  Chester  will  be 
distinguished  by  the  unusual  amount  of  Local  Prizes  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society  by  the  Local  Committee  of  that  city, 
by  the  triennial  exhibition  and  trial  of  steam-engines  and  agricul- 
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tural  steam  machinery  generally,  and  by  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  its  position  in  reference  to  railway  communication. 

The  local  prizes  may  be  represented  by  the  following  classi- 
fication : — 

Cheshire  Cheese  and  Cheese  Makers £441 

Dairy  Cattle         170 

Horsea 215 

Welsh  CafcUe        195 

Estahlished  Breeds  (not  including  Short-horns,  Hcrcfords,  or 

Devons)        30 

Sheep  (Welsh,  Shropshire-Downs,  and  Cheviots) 230 

£1281 

The  prizes  of  the  Society  for  the  Chester  Meeting  are  included 
in  the  following  schedules : — 

1.  Live  Stock. 

Short-homed  Cattle £170 

Herefords      170 

Devons         170 

Cattle  of  other  Breeds 45 

Agricnltnral  Horses 130 

Dmy  Horses «       75 

Other  Horses        ..      105 

Iieioester  Sheep 90 

Sonthdown  Sheep        90 

Ixmg-woolled  Sheep 90 

Short-woolled  Sheep 90 

Pigs       80 

Poultry         119 

£1,424 
2.  iMFLEMEirrB  AND  MaCHIKERY. 

Portable  Steam  Engines      £60 

Fixed  Steam  Engines 30 

Boiler  for  a  Fixed  Steam  Engine       10 

Portable  Thrashing  Machines 55 

Fixed  Thrashing  Machines 30 

Com  Dressing  Machines      10 

Screen  for  Com • 3 

Screen  for  Seed 3 

ChaflfCutters       ..      ;      13 

Grinding  Mills     ..' 15 

Linseed  or  Com  Crusher 5 

Oilcake  Breakers 8 

Bone  Mill      10 

Bone-dust  Mill 5 

Tnmip  Cutters 6 

RootPulpcr 8 

Carried  forward £266 
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Brought  forward £260 

Chum 3 

Cheese-making  Apparatus 3 

CheeiePnsaB 3 

Steam-Cultivator 500 

£775 
MiBcellBneous  awards 21  SilTer  Medals. 

The  Prize  Sheets,  containiiig  the  special  terms  on  whidi  these 
rarioos  prizes  are  oCTered,  the  conditions  under  which  the  compe- 
tition for  them  will  take  place,  and  the  general  reg:alatioDS  for 
*  exhibition  and  trial,  are  now  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be 
ready  for  distribution.  The  Implement  Prize  Sheet  will 
include  the  recommendations  of  the  Implement  Committee,  in 
reference  to  the  suggestions  obtained  by  a  circular  issued,  by 
order  of  the  Council,  to  each  exhibitor  in  that  department,  and 
to  each  of  the  Implement  Judges,  during  the  last  three  yeai& 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

James  HuDS(»r,  Secretary. 
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IN  THE  WEEK  COHMEKCING  MONDAY,  JULT  19. 


SCHEDULES  OF  PRIZES. 


L — ^LivE-StocK  Prizes  offebed  by  the  Society. 

CATTLE. 


SHOBT-HOBNED  CATTLE. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boll,  cftlved  on  or 

before  the  1st  of  July,  1856,  and  not  exceeding 

six  years  old Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 
To  ^e  owner  of  the  best  BnU,  calved  since  the 

1st  of  July,  1856,  and  more  than  one  year  old  Twenty-five  Sovs. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  Ibe  owner  of  the  best  Bull-Calf,  above  six 

and  under  twelve  months  old        Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf  Twenty  Sovereigns. 
1\)  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Heifer  in  milk  or  in 

calf,  not  exceeding  thiBe  years  old  ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  ownbr  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer       . .  Ten  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Five  Sovereigns. 

HEBEFOBD  CATTLE. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  July,  1856,  and  not  exceed- 
ing six  years  old     Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the 

1st  of  July,  1856,  and  more  than  one  year  old  Twenty-five  Sovs. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-Calf,  above  six 
and  under  twelve  months  old        Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .  Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf  Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Heifer  in  milk  or  in 
calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old       ..      ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Ton  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer       ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Five  SovereignsL 


lii  Prizes  for  Live  Stock, 

DEVON  CATTLE. 

To  the  owner  of  the' best  Bull,  calved  on  or 
before  the  Ist  of  July,  1856,  and  not  exceed- 
ing six  years  old      Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the 

1st  of  July,  1856,  and  more  than  one  year  old  Twenty-five  Sovs. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-Calf,  above  six 
and  under  twelve  months  old        Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk,  or  in  calf  Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Heifer  in  milk  or  in 

calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old       ..      ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer        ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Five  Sovereigns. 

OTHER  ESTABLISHED  BREEDS. 

(^Not  including  the  Short^Honij  Hereford^  or  Dewn  Breed.) 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  on  or 
before  the  let  of  July,  1856,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding six  yeaxB  old      Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the 

Ist  of  July,  1 856,  and  more  than  one  year  old  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best.  Cow,  in  miUc  or  in 

calf Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Heifer,  in  milk  or  in 

calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old       ..      ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer        ..  Five  Sovereigns. 


HOB^S. 


AGRICULTURAL  HORSES  GENERALLY. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricnl- 
tnral  Purposes,  foaled  on  or  before  the  Ist  of 
January,  1856  Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricul- 
tural Purposes,  foaled  in  the  year  1856       ..  Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Mare  and  Foal  for 
Agricultuitil  Purposes Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  two-yeara  old  Filly 

for  Agricultoial  Purposes       Fifteen  SavM:«ignB. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 


Prizes  far  Live  Stocks  liii 


DRAY  HORSES. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion,  foaled  on  or 

before  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1856 Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion,  foaled  in  the 

year  1856 Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Mare,  with  her  foal  at 

her  feet Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Filly,  foaled  in  the 

year  1856 Ten  Sovereigns. 

OTHER  HORSES. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  thorongh-bred  Stallion 
for  getting  hunters Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Tw^ity  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  getting 
hackneys Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  ih»  owner  (^  the  best  Brood  Mare  for  Inreed- 
inghnnters      Twenly  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Brood  Mare  for  breed- 
ing haokn^s    ..      ^.      ^ Fifteen  Sovereigns* 


SHEEP. 


LEIGESTERS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram ..      ..  Twenty  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age  Twenty  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling 

Ewes  of  the  same  flock Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

SOUTH-DOWNS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram ..      ..  Twenty  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age  Twenty  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling 

Ewes  of  the  same  flock Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 


llr  Priznfar  Lae  Stodu 

LONO-WOOLLED  SHEEP : 

(Not  outdiHed  to  conufeie  os  LeioetUrtSS 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Sheariing  Bam        ..  Twenty  Soreie^ns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  seeond-beet  ditto  ..  Ten  SoTereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bam  <^  any  other  age  Twenty  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling 

Ewes  of  the  same  flock Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

SHOBT-WOOLLED  SHEEP.: 

(^Nu  quaXiified  to  compete  as  Sottthdowns.^ 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Bam        •.  Twenty  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  "         '^ 


To  theownerof  the  best  Bam  of  any  other  age   Twenty  Sover^gne. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling 

Ewes  of  the  same  flock Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 


nas. 


To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  laige  breed  Ten  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed  Ten  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  a 

large  breed Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  "a 

small  breed      Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Five  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  Breeding 

Sow-Pigs  of  a  large  breed,  of  the  same  litter, 

above  fonr  and  imdor  eight  months  old       ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  Breeding 

Sow-Pigs  of  a  small  breed,  of  the  same  litter, 

above  fonr  and  nnder  eight  months  old       ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 


Prizes  for  Poultry.  Iv 


FABM  POULTRT. 


DORKING  FOWLS  (Chickens  of  1858). 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cock  and  two  Pullets  Five  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .  Three  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto  ..  Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  fourth-best  ditto      ..      ..  One  Sovereign. 

DORKING  FOWLS  (More  than  one  year  old). 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Three  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto         ..      ..  Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  fourth-best  ditto      ..      ..  One  Sovereign. 

SPANISH  FOWLS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      . ,      . .  Three  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto  . .  Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  fourth-best  ditto  ..  One  Sovereign. 

GAME  FOWLS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cock  an4  two  Hens  Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .  Three  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto  .  Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  fpurth-best  ditto  . .  One  Sovereign. 

COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cook  and  two  Hens     Five  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .  Three  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto         ..      ..  One  Sovereign. 

BRAHMA-POOTRA  FOWLS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens     Three  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  . .  Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto  . .  One  Sovereign. 

HAMBURGH  FOWLS  (Silver-Pencilled). 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens     Three  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto  . .  One  Sovereign. 

HAMBURGH  FOWLS  (Golden-Pencilled). 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cook  and  two  Hens      Three  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto        ..      ..  One  Sovereign.     , 


M  Prizmfc 


HAMBUEGH  FOWLS  ^  Sa.Ta-S?A3P5LEz  . 

To  xLfz  owner  rA  the  best  Cock  and  two  H^^ks  Thrte  S 
Tv  tfif:  owner  of  the  s^ocnid-best  dit^>  .,  ..  Two  So- 
To  the  owner  of  th<;  tbiid-best  ditto         ..      ..  Cfee 


HAMBUBGH  FOl^TiS  TGcldcs^aklez) 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cock  mad  two  Hens 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-beat  ditto  ..  Two  Someipts. 

To  the  owner  of  the  thiid-betft  ditto         ..      ..  One  SoT^rei^n. 

POLAXD  FOWLSu 

To  the  owner  ^  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens     Four  StneieignsL 
To  the  owner  of  the  s^'cond-best  ditto      ..      ..  Three  Sorereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto  ..  Two  SoTcrcigns, 

To  the  owner  of  the  fourth-best  ditto      ..      ..  One  Sovoeign. 

GEESE. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Gander  and  two 

Geeae        Four  Sorereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Two  Sovereigns, 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto  ..  One  Sovereign. 

ATLE5BUBY  DUCKS. 

« 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Drake  and  two  Daeks  Three  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto  ..  One  Sovereign. 

BOUEN  DUCKS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Drake  and  two  DnckB  Three  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..  Two  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto        ..      ..  One  Sovereign. 

EAST-INDIAN  DUCKS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Drake  and  two  Dacks  Three  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      .•      ..  Two  Sovereigns. 
To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto        ..      ..  One  Sovereign. 

TURKEYS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Turkey  Cock  and  two 

liens         Three  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  ..  Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  third-best  ditto  .*  One  Sovereign. 


Prizes  far  Implements  and  Machinery.  Irii 


n, — ^IirPLEMENT  AND  MACHINERY  PrIZBS  OFFERED  BY  THE 

Society. 

Steam-CuItiTator        Five  Hundred  Sovs. 

Foiiable  Steam-Engine,  above  8  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  hoTse-power Twenty-five  Sovs. 

Portable  Steam-Engme,  not  exceeding  8  horse- 
power        Twenty-five  SovB. 

Second-best  ditto        Ten  Sovereigns. 

Fixed  Engine,  not  exceeding  10  horse-power  . .  Twenty  Sovereigns. 

Second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 

Boiler  for  a  Fixed  Engine,  not  exceeding  10 

horse-power     Ten  Sovereigns. 

Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceeding  6 

horse-power     Ten  Sovereigns. 

Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceeding  8 

horse-power,  for  large  oocapations  ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceeding  8 

horse-power,  that  will  best  prepare  the  com 

for  the  Finishing  Dressing-Machine     ..      ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 
Portable  Combined  Thrashing-Machine,  that 

will  best  prepare  the  com  for  market,  not 

exceeding  8  horse-power        Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

Fixed  Combined  Steam  Thrashing-Machine,  for 

preparing  com  for  market,  not  exceeding  10 

horse-power Twenty  Sovereigns. 

Fixed  Combined  Steam  Thrashing-Machine,  for 

preparing  com  for  market,  not  exceeding  8 

horse-power      Ten  Sovereigns. 

Corn-Dressing  Machine      Five  Sovereigns. 

Corn-Dressing  Machine,  for  preparing  com  for 

market  after  being  riddled  and  screened     ..  Five  Sovereigns. 

Screen  for  Com Three  Sovereigns. 

Ditto  for  Seed      Three  Sovereigns. 

Chaff-Cntter  for  horse  or  steam  power     ..      ..  Five  Sovereigns. 

Second-best  ditto         Three  Sovereigns. 

Chaff-Cutter  for  hand-power      Three  Sovereigns. 

Second-best  ditto         Two  Sovereigns. 

Grinding  Mill  with  steel  or  stone  grinders,  for 

grinding  agricaltmal  produce  into  meal,  to 

be  worked  oy  horse  or  steam  power     ..      ..  Ten  Sovereigns. 
Grinding  Mill  with  steel  grinders,  for  grinding 

agricultural  produce       Five  Sovereigns. 

liinseed  or  Com  Cnisber Five  Sovereigns. 

Oil-Cake  Breaker        Five  Sovereigns. 

Ditto  for  Common  Cake      Three  Sovereigns 

Bone  Mill,  to  be  worked  by  steam  or  other 

power        Ten  Sovereigns. 

Bone-DustMiU Five  Sovereigns. 
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Tnnup-Cutter      Three  SoTereigiis. 

Ditto  for  hand-power Throe  SoTeieigiis. 

Boot-Pnlper Throe  SoTereigns. 

Chum Throe  SoTeroigns. 

Gheese^naking  Appamtas Three  Soveroigna. 

Cheese-Press        Three  Soreroigna. 

MiaceUaneoua  Awards  for  Essential  Lnprove-l  e-i       Mfidals. 

menta  in  any  of  the  Lnplements  or  Ma->    rn^L*^^«^ 
, .             x^-xi'i,  A  I     rwenty-one. 

ohineiy  ezhibited j  ^ 

Any  new  Implement,  snclL  sum  as  the  Conncil, 

on  the  Beport  of  the  Jndges,  may  think 

proper  to  award. 


SPECIAL    CONDITIONS. 


(1).  The  Pobtable  Steam-kkoihx. 

1.  One  of  the  portable  steam-engmes  must  not  be  more  than  eight  horses 
nominal  power,  nor  most  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  be  more  than  9}  inches. 
The  one  above  eight  must  not  exceed  twelve  horses  nominal  power,  meat  have 
two  cylinders,  and  the  diameter  of  each  cylinder  must  not  exceed  8  inches. 

2.  The  tubes  in  the  boiler  must  not  be  leas  than  2|  inches  diameter,  not 
less  than  No.  12  on  the  metal-gange  in  thicknessv  nor  placed  a  less  diatanoe 
apart  than  1  inch  fipun  each  oUwr.  The  tube-plates  must  be  made  oi  either 
''  Lowmoor  "  or  *'  Bowling  "  iron,  and  tiie  "  trade  mark  "  of  the  iron  company 
must  be  legible  on  eaoh  plate. 

3.  The  exhibitor  will  be  required  to  furnish  to  the  Society,  along  with  the 
specification,  a  longitudinal  and  transverse  sectional  plan  of  ^  boil^}  showing 
the  action  of  the  fire  upon  the  flues,  and  also  to  state  in  writing  :— 

^a)  The  thickness  and  quality  of  the  boiler  plates. 

h)  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

\c\  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

\i)  The  number  of  revolutions,  and  diameter  of  the  crank  and  shaft,  which 
must  be  made  of  wrought  iron. 

(e)  The  diameter  and  weight  of  the  fly-wheel. 

(j)  The  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  (which  must  not  be  less  than 
6  inches  wide,  nor  move  at  a  leas  velocity  than  1600  feet  per  minute). 
A  second  pulley  must  also  be  fitted,  and  which  must  not  be  less  than 
5  inches  wide,  nor  move  at  a  less  velocity  than  900  feet  per  minute, 
for  driving  chaff-cutting  or  other  machines  requiring  a  slower  motion 
than  can  be  given  by  the  laiige  driving-pulley. 

Of)  The  number  of  horse-power  the  engine  is  calculated  to  work  at. 

4.  The  engine  must  be  provided  with  a  good  water-gauge,  and  with  a  short 
]Aeoe  of  pipe  fitted  with  a  cock,  having  a  thread  to  fit  the  ^-inch  gas  pipe,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  a  pressure  gauge. 

6.  If  the  engine  be  worked  on  the  expansive  principle,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
means  used  for  cutting  off  the  steam  be  of  a  simple  character.  No  foroe-pump 
must  be  fitted  with  more  than  two  valves,  and  these  must  be  easy  of  access. 
If  a  heater  for  water  be  used,  it  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  engine  will 
work  either  with  or  without  it. 

6.  The  Society  will  be  empowered  io  select  any  of  the  engines  exhibited,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  other  machinery  under  trial,  and  Will  pay  the  exhibitor 
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12.  per  day  for  the  use  of  the  engine  and  a  competent  attendant  during  the 
time  the  services  of  such  engine  may  he  required. 

7.  In  adjudicating  on  the  merits  of  the  engine,  reference  will  he  had  to  the 
simplicity  of  construction  and  the  prohahle  durahility  of  ^  engine,  considered 
as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  also  the  portability  of  the  engine,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  strength  required  for  safety,  the  economy  of  working,  and  the  price. 

8.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed  to  have  the  boilers  filled  properly  with 
water,  the  steam  got  up  to  the  working  pressure  of  45  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 
the  engine  set  to  work  for  a  short  time,  and  then  cooled  down. 

9.  llie  exhibitor  will  then  be  required  to  take  the  engine  to  pieces  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judges,  and  withdraw  the  piston,  slide  expansion  valve,  and 
pump  valves,. for  examination.  Two  men  will  only  be  allowed  to  assist  in  the 
operation,  and  the  time  of  taking  to  pieces  and  replacing  the  parts  will  be  noted. 
When  the  idiole  is  put  together  the  engine  will  undergo  the  trial  of  working 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  former  meetings. 
If  after  trial  the  Judges  should  require  any  one  or  more  of  the  tubes  withdrawn 
for  examination,  the  exhibitor  shall  withdraw  such  tube  or  tubes. 

(2).  Fixed  Steam-engikiss. 

1.  The  fixed  steam-engine  must  not  be  more  than  ten  horses  nominal  power, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  must  not  exceed  Hi  inches. 

2.  The  exhibitor  will  not  be  required  to  bring  a  boiler,  as  steam  will  be 
furnished  by  boilers  supplied  by  the  Society,  but  he  will  be  required  to  fix  the 
engine,  also  to  find  the  materials  for  doing  so,  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  such 
a  position  in  the  Trial  Yard  as  may  be  pointed  out  to  him. 

3.'  He  mtist  ahM>  furnish  the  Society  with  plans  and  specifications,  fully 
describing  the  boiler  and  fittings  that  he  would  supply  to  his  customer  with 
the  engine  he  exhibits,  such  boiler  to  possess  the  capacity  of  25  superficial  feet 
of  effective  heating  surface,  and  }  of  one  foot  of  effective  fire-grate  for  each 
horse-power  of  the  nominal  power  of  the  engine.  No  tubes  will  be  allowed  of 
less  diameter  than  2^  inches,  nor  thinner  than  No.  12  on  the  metal  gauge. 
Also  the  leading  particulars  of  the  engine  he  intends  to  exhibit ;  such  as— 

^o)  The  horse-power  of  the  engine. 

fS  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
S  The  length  of  stroke. 
f)  The  number  of  strokes  per  minute. 

(e)  The  diameter  of  crank -shaft. 

(j)  The  diameter  and  weight  of  fiy-wheel. 

{g)  The  diameter  of  driving  pulley  (which  should  not  be  less  than  7  inches 
wide,  nor  travel  less  than  1200  feet  per  minute). 

The  greatest  attention  will  be  paid  by  the  Mechanical  Judges  to  the  draw- 
ings and  specifications  relating  to  the  boilers  of  the  Prize  Fixed 
Engines.  Such  drawings  and  specifications  will  remain  the  copyright 
property  of  the  Society ;  and  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  its  members  in  making  their 
purchases. 

4.  The  engine  exhibited  must  be  supplied  with  a  governor,  and  have  a  start- 
ing-cock to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam,  and  be  fitted  with  a  thread  equal  to 
the  2-inch  gas  pipe. 

5.  If  the  engine  is  worked  on  the  expansive  principle,  a  simple  means  must 
be  used  for  cutting  off  the  steam.  Ko  force-piimp  must  be  fitted  with  more 
than  two  valves,  and  these  must  be  easy  of  access.  If  a  heater  for  water  bo 
used  it  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  engine  will  work  eiUier  with  or  with- 
out it. 

6.  In  adjudicating  on  the  merits  of  the  fixed  engines,  reference  will  lie  had  to 
the  price,  simplicity  of  construction,  probable  durability  of  the  whole  and  in 
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detail,  and  the  mewiB  piOTided  for -easy  aooess  to  the  working  pacts,  and  to 
economy  of  fuel. 

(3).  Fixed  Stkam-boilebs. — *'Sfbgial  Fbize.*' 

The  boiler  mnat  poaaew  an  «ffeotive  heating  aur&oe  of  26  snpei^oial  feet  and 
three-fourths  of  one  foot  superficial  of  effective  fire-grate  surfaoa  for  eftdi 
nominal  hor6&-power.  Clear  and  concise  drawings  and  specificatLons,  with  the 
cost  of  forming  the  boiler-setting,  with  its  flues  and  passages  up  to  the  entruioe 
into  a  chimney,  must  be  furnished  to  the  Sodety,  for  publication,  should  liie 
Ouncil  think  fit  to  puUish  them. 

If  tubes  are  used,  none  less  than  3  inches  ^Uameter  and  1  inch  apart  will  be 
allowed ;  and  no  tube-plates  shall  be  used  which  are  not  made  either  of  *'  Lew 
Moor  "  or  **  BowUng  **  iron,  and  bearing  the  ironmaetei's  trading  mark.  The 
fittings  which  the  exhibitor  supplies  must  be  shown  with^  the  boyber,  and  a 
guarantee  given  that  he  will  supply  the  public  with  boilers  and  fittings  of  a 
similar  description,  at  the  price  named,  for  twelve  months  certain  aft»  the 
prize  has  been  awarded  to  the  exhibitor. 

(4).  Chaff-cutters  asj>  Mills. 

Chaff-cutters  will  be  required  to  out  chaff  three-eigfathBof  oxfe  inch  in  length, 
in  the  trial.  The  exhibitor  may  provide  means  for  cutting  various  lengths,,  to 
show  the  usefulness  of  his  production.  The  Judges  will  be  instruoted  to  use 
thin  slips  of  wood  for  detenmning  Uie  length  of  dbaff  eut;  and  if  the  devialkm 
from  the  given  length  of  tfaiee^ghths  of  an  inch  is,  in  their  judgment^  too 
much  departed  from,  they  may  refrain  from  taking  any  notice  of  the  madiine 
in  question ;  and  in  estimating  the  weight  of  chaff  cut^  allowance  must  be 
made  and  tsJsen  according  to  the  length  of  chaff  cut. 

Grinding  mills  will  be  fairly  set  to  work,  and  their  production  compared  with 
a  sample  which  the  Judges  shall  cause  to  be  produced  by  one  mill,  and  whidi 
produce  shall,  in  their  estimation,  be  adapted  for  the  farmers'  purposes  of  feed- 
ing. The  mill  under  trial  shall  be  "  set "  until  it  produces  like  meal ;  and  the 
time^  power,  and  quantity  of  work  noted. 

Steel  miUs  for  grinding  will  not  be  expected  to  produce  softened  meal, 
although  any  mill  or  combination,  with  rollers  or  otherwise,  which  will  do  so, 
wiU  receive  consideration  from  the  Judges ;  but  mills  of  this  class  generally 
will  be  tried  and  compared  in  the  dass  as  grinding  mills  with  stones  are  com- 
pared in  their  class. 

(5).  Speed  and  Fbbssube. 

All  implements  turned  by  the  winch  or  hand-crank  shall  not  be  worked,  at 
any  trial,  beyond  the  folk>wing  speed — ^namely,  42  revolutions  per  minute  for 
12-inch  crank,  37  revolutions  for  14-inoh  crank,  32  revelations  for  16-inch 
crank ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  winch-handle  which  must  be  supplied  with  the 
machine,  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  a  pulley  not  less  than  4  inches  wide,  of  the 
same  radius  as  the  winch,  must  be  fitted  to  each  machine.  The  machine,  in  its 
trial,  will  be  driven  by  the  pulley  of  the  testing  machine,  which  pulley  is 
31  inches  diameter,  and  will  make  32^  revolutions  per  minute. 

Chaff-cutting  and  other  small  machines,  worked  usually  by  horses  and  by 
steam  power,  will  be  worked,  when  imder  trial,  by  pulleys  not  less  than  5i  inches 
wide,  moving  with  a  velocity  of,  or  about,  900  feet  per  minute. 

Exhibitors  are  requested  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  instructions  given 
for  the  speed  and  working  of  their  machines,  as  the  Judges  may  refuse  to  try  any 
machine  not  fitted  in  aooordanoe  with  the  instructions. 

The  working  pressure  of  steam  to  be  45  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  must 
not  be  exceeded. 
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in. — Special  Pbizes  offered  by  the  Chester  Local 

Committee. 

GHBciSSa 

(Of  thb  Class  usually  denominated  Cheshire  Cheese.) 

CHAMPION  PEIZE. 
No. 

1. — ^Por  the  four  best  Cheeses,  coloured  or 
uncoloured,  not  less  than  60  lbs.  weight 
each,  and  made  in  the  year  1857,  and 
entered  for  competition  in  Classes  No. 
1  or  2,  a  prize  of One  Hundred  Sove- 
reigns. 

The  winner  of  tiia  Champion  Prize  wiU  not  lie  entitled  to  recelTe  any 
other  Prize  for  Cheese. 

COLOUEED  CHEESES  MADE  IN  1857. 

2. — ^For  the  four  best  Cheeses  not  less  than 

60  lbs.  weight  each      Thirty  Sovereigns. 

3. — ^Ditto  ditto,  second  best Twenty  Sovereigns, 

4. — ^For  the  four  best  Cheeses  not  less  than 

40  lbs.,  and  under  60  lbs.  each    ..      ..   Twenty  Sovereigns. 

5. — ^Ditto  ditto,  second  best Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

6. — For  the  four  best  Cheeses  under  40  lbs. 

weight  each Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

7. — Ditto  ditto,  second  be^t Ten  Sovereigns. 

UNCOLOUEED  CHEESES  MADE  IN  1857. 

8. — For  the  four  best  Cheeses,  not  less  than 

60  lbs.  weight  each       Thirty  Sovereigns. 

9. — Ditto  ditto,  second  best Twenty  Sovereigns. 

10. — For  the  four  best  Cheeses,  under  50  lbs. 

■  weight  each Twenty  Sovereigns. 

11. — ^Ditto  ditto,  second  best Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

Any  person  may  compete  for  both  Coloured  and  Unooloured  Cheeses,  but 
no  person  ^all  be  allowed  to  receive  more  than  one  Prize  in  each  Class. 

COLOURED  OB  UNCOLOUEED  CHEESES  MADE  IN 

THE  YEAR  1868. 

12. — For  the  four  best  Cheeses,  not  less  than 

60  lbs.  weight  each       Twenty  Sovereigns. 

13. — ^Ditto  ditto,  second  best Fifteen  Sovereigns. 
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14. — ^For  the  fonr  best  Cheeses,  not  less  than 

40  lbs.,  and  under  60  lbs.  each    ..      ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

15. — Ditto  ditto,  second  best Ten  Sovereigns. 

16. — For  the  four  best  Cheeses,  under  40  lbs. 

weight  each Ten  Sovereigns. 

17. — Ditto  ditto,  second  best Five  Sovereigns: 


Rule  1. — Cheeses,  of  the  class  usually  denomlDated  Cheshire  cheeses,  made 
in  any  part  of  the  North  Waleff  district  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  which  comprises  the  counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  Stafford,  and  the 
whole  of  North  Wales,  or  in  any  of  the  counties  adjoining  to  the  coimty  of 
Chester,  will  he  qualified  to  compete  for  any  of  the  prizes  for  cheeses,  subject  to 
the  reservation  as  to  the  Champion  Prize  in  Rule  5. 

2. — ^In  the  event  of  any  question  arising  as  to  whether  any  cheese  exhibited 
does  or  does  not  come  under  the  terms  of  Rule  1,  the  Stewards  of  the  Yard, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Judges,  to  consider  the  question,  pnd  their  decision 
to  he  final. 

3. — The  Kxhihitor  is  in  every  case  to  he  the  manufacturer  and  bona  fide 
owner  of  the  cheeses  and  stock  from  which  the  cheeses  are  made. 

* 

4. — Any  Exhibitor  may  compete  for  coloured  and  unooloured  cheeses,  hut 
no  Exhibitor  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  for  or  receive  more  than  one  prize 
in  each  class. 

5. — No  entry  is  reauired  for  the  Champion  Prize ;  the  cheeses  to  which  the 
same  will  be  awardea  will  be  selected  from  those  entered  for  prizes  1  and  4 
in  classes  1  and  2,  and  the  winner  of  the  Champion  Prize  will  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  any  additional  prize  for  cheeses  except  in  class  3. 

6. — Any  cheeses  which  may  be  found  to  have  been  bored  or  tried  in  any 
way  before  heing  exhibited  on  the  show-ground  will  he  disqualified. 

7. — ^The  Committee  reserve  the  privilege  of  purchasing  any  of  the  prize 
cheeses  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
presentation,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Judges. 


DAIRY  MAIDS  AND  CHEESE  MAKERS. 

To  the  Dairy  Maid  or  person  who  shall  have 

made  the    Dairy  of  Cheeses  winning  the 

Champion  Prize      Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  Dairy  Maid  or  person  who  shall  have 

made  the  Dairy  of  Cheeses  winning  the  first 

Prizes,  Nos.  2  or  8,  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  ..  Five  Sovei-eigns. 
To  the  Dairy  Maid  or  person  who  shall  have 

made  the  Dairy  of  Cheeses  winning  Prizes 

Nos.  3,  4,  9,  10,  and  12 Three  Sovereigns. 
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To  the  Dairy  Maid  or  person  who  shall  have 

made  the  Dairy  of  Cheeses  winning  Prizes 

Nos.  5,  6,  11,  13,  and  14       Two  Sovereigns. 

To  the  Dairy  Maid  or  person  who  shall  have 

made  the  Dairy  of  Cheeses  winning  Prizes 

Nos.  7,  15,  16,  and  17 One  Sovereign. 

If  the  Prize  Cheeses  shall  not  have  been  made  by  the  ordinary  maker  of 
the  Dairy,  the  Prize  to  the  Dairy  Maid  or  maker  to  be  ^vithheld. 


CATTLE. 


BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  DAIRY  PURPOSES. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  calved  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  July,  1860,  and  not  exceed- 
ing four  years  old   Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  second-best  ditto Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  BuU,  calved  since  the 

1st  of  July,  1856,  and  more  than  one  yettt  old  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pair  of  Cows,  in  milk 

or  in  calf Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  second-best  ditto Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  thiid-best  ditto       Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  two  best  Heifers,  in  milk 

or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old     ..  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  third-best  ditto       Five  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  two  best  Yearling  Heifers  Ten  Sovereigns. 

To  the  second-best  ditto Five  Sovereigns. 


HORSES. 


AGRICULTURAL  HORSES  GENERALLY. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricul- 
tural Purposes,  foaled  on  or  before  the  Ist 
January,  1856 Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto  .•  Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricul- 
tural Purposes,  foaled  in  the  year  1856       ..   Twenty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto      ..      ..   Ten  Sovereigns. 
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DRAY  HORSES.     " 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion,  foaled  on  or 

before  the  Ist  of  January,  1856 Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion,  foaled  in  the 

jear  1856 Ten  Sovereigns. 


OTHER  HORSES. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Thorongh-bred  Stallion 
(for  getting  Hunters         Thirfy  Sovereigns. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto     ..      ..  Twenty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Mountain  Pony  Stallion,  not  ex- 
ceeding 13  hands  high    Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Mountain  Mare  Pony,  not  exceed- 
ing 1 3  hands,  and  foal    Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  Sie  second-best  ditto Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Stallion  for  improving  the  breed 

of  Welsh  Ponies      Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Mare  Pony,  not  exceeding  14 

hands,  and  foal        Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Five  Sovereigns. 


WELSH  BREEDS. 

For  the  best  Bull,  above  two  and  under  three 

years        Thirty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

Fop  the  best  Bull,  of  any  age Thirty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  above  two 

years  old Twenty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  third-best  ditto      Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Breeding  Heifer,  above  one  year 

old  and  under  two  ..      ..      : Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  third-best  ditto      Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Breeding  Heifer,  above  two  years 

[£old  and  under  three  years      Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  third-best  ditto      1.      ..  Five  Sovereigns. 


Special  Prizes.  Ixv 


ESTABLISHED  BREEDS  OTHER  THAN  SHORT-HORN, 

HEREFORD,  OR  DEVON. 

(7b  the  Winner  of, the  Sockty's  Prize  for  <«  Other  Established  Breeder) 

For  the  best  Bull  calved  on  or  before  the  Ist 

July,  1866,  and  not  exceeding  four  years  old  Fifteen  Sovereigns. 
For  the  best  Bull  calved  before  the  1st  July, 

1856 Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

The  Local  Committee  have  made  the  above  additions  to  the  Society's 
Prizes  to  induce  competition  from  the  West  Highlands  and  elsewhere. 


SHEEP. 


For  the  best  Welsh  Mountain  Bam  of  any  age    Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Soveroigns. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Five  Welsh  Mountain 

Ewes,  of  any  age Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  third-best  ditto      Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Shearling  Ram  of  the  Shropshire 

Down  breed     Twenty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns 

For  the  best  Ram  of  the  Shropshire  Down  breed 

of  any  other  age      Twenty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Teui  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes  of  the 

same  breed       Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Shearling  Rc^m  of  the  Cheviot 

breed        Twenty  Sovereigns, 

For  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Ram  of  the  Cheviot  breed    ..      ..  Twenty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the 

Cheviot  breed Twenty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second-best  ditto Ten  Sovereigns. 


Sfecial 


Ixvi  SpMal  Prizes. 


SPECIAL  CONDITIONS. 


The  Special  Prizes  for  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sbeep,  arc  opeu  to  oompetitjoii 
from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  Exhibitors  will  be  subject  to  the  general  rales  and  regulations  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  every  respect. 

The  stallions  must  have  served  or  shall  serve,  for  at  least  one  season,  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  Stafford,  or  Cheshire,  or  in  North  Wales.  Should  any 
prize  be  awarded  to  a  stallion  which  has  not  served  for  one  year  at  least  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  Salop,  or  Stafford,  or  in  North  Wales,  the  payment  of 
such  prize  will  be  deferred  imtil  the  1st  of  August,  1859,  wheB)  on  its  being 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Committee  that  such  stallion  has  served 
within  the  district  during  the  season  of  1859,  the  prize  will  be  paid. 

[  *^*  Forms  of  Ceilificaie  for  entry,  as  well  as  Prize-Sheets  for  the  Chester  Meeting, 
contuning  the  whole  of  the  conditions  and  r^ulations,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office  of  the  Society,  No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


DATES  OF  ENTRY. 


All  Certificates  for  the  entry  of  Live  Stock  for  the  Chester  Meeting  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  No.  12,  Hanover  Square, 
London  (W.),  by  the  1st  of  May,  and  all  other*  Certificates  by  the  1st  of 
June.  Certificates  received  after  those  respective  dates  will  not  be  aoc^ted, 
but  returned  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  have  been  sent. 

The  Prizes  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  open  to  general 
competition. 
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